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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington^  I).  61,  Jnnr  Jo\  J90/, 
To  the  CoiigreHH  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  incorponition  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  approved  January  4,  1S<S1>,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  to  Congress  the  annual  rei)ort  of  that  Asso- 
ciation for  the  year  1900. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

S.   P.  LANliLEY, 

Secretary, 
Hon.  Theoix)re  Rooskvelt, 

President  of  the  Senat^t. 


Ill 


ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 


Be  it  endcted  hy  tlw  Senate  and  llouac  of  Representative^^  of 
the  United  States  of  Ameri<^a  in  Con^jreHS  assembled,,  That 
Andrew  D.  White,  of  Ithaca,  in  the  State  of  New  York; 
George  Bancroft,  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Justin  Winsor,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts; William  F.  Poole,  of  Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois; 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  State*  of  Maryland; 
Clarence  W.  Bowen,  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereb}'  created  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  body  coqx)rate  and  iK>litic,  by  the  name 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  historical  studies,  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
historical  manuscripts,  and  for  kindred  purposes  in  the  inter- 
est of  American  history'  and  of  hist/Ory  in  America.  Said 
Association  is  authorized  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate  in 
the  District  of  Cx^lumbia  so  far  only  as  may  be  necessary  to 
its  lawful  ends  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  live  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  adopt  a  constitution,  and  to  make  by-laws 
not  inconsistent  with  law.  Said  Association  shall  have  its 
principal  office  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  may  hold  its  annual  meetings  in  such  places  as  the  said 
incorjKjnitors  shall  determine.  Said  Association  shall  reix)rt 
annuallv  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  con- 
cerning  its  proceedings  and  the  condition  of  historical  study 
in  America.  Said  Secretar\'  shall  communicate  to  Congress 
the  w  hole  of  such  rej>orts,  or  such  jK)rtions  thereof  as  he  shall 
see  fit.  The  liegents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  author- 
ized to  i>ermit  said  Association  to  dejwsit  its  collections,  manu- 
scripts, boots,  pamphlets,  and  other  material  for  history  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  or  in  the  National  Museum  at  their 
discretion,  uiK)n  such  conditions  and  under  such  rules  as  they 
shall  prescribe. 

[Approved  ,January  4,  1880.] 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


AmKRICAX    IIiSTORK^AL    ASSIXMATIOV. 

Offick  of  thk  Skc'rktakv. 

Smithsonian  I nstitutk )\, 
Waalunt/fon^  J).   <".,  J  tin  4'  ti^  AW/. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  xwt  of  incorporation  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit herewith  a  general  re]K)rt  of  the  sixtiM'iith  animal  meeting 
of  the  Association  held  at  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Deceinl)er  27-21),  IJMX),  accompanied  by  sonu^  of  the  papers 
read  and  discussed  at  that  meetint^;  also  a  very  valuable  re- 
port by  the  Public  Archives  ( 'ommission  of  this  Association, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  William  MacDonald, 
chairman  of  the  commission. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  Howard  Clark, 

SrcrrfitrtJ. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Lan(jlky, 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. 

The  name  of  this  society  shall  bo  The  American  Historical 
Association. 

II. 

Its  object  shall  be  the  i)r()motion  of  historical  studies. 

III. 

Any  person  approved  by  the  executiye  council  may  become 

a  member  by  j)aying  ^8;  and  after  the  first  year  ma}'  continue 

a  member  by  paying  an  annual  fee  of  $3.     On  payment  of  $50 

any  i>erson  may  l>ecome  a  life  member  exempt  from  fees. 

Persons  not  residents  in  the  United  States  may  be  elected  as 

honomry  or  corresponding  members,  and  l)e  exempt  from  the 

TMiyment  of  fees. 

IV. 

The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  sec- 
retary, a  corres|X)nding  S(>cret4iry,  a  curator,  a  treasuier.  and 
an  executive  council  consisting  of  the  foregoing  officers  and 
of  six  other  members  elected  by  the  Association  with  the 
ex-presidents  of  the  Association.  These  officers  shall  ]\e 
elected   by  Imllot   at   each    n^gular   annual    meeting   of   the 

Ass<M!iation. 

V. 

The  executiye  council  shall  have  charge  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  Association,  including  the  ele(*tion  of  mem- 
bers, the  calling  of  meetings,  the  selection  of  paj>ers  to  l)e 
read,  and  the  determination  of  what  papers  shall  l)e  published. 

VI. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting, 
notice  of  such  amendment  having  been  given  at  the  i)reyious 
annual  meeting,  or  the  projxxsed  amendment  haying  received 
the  approval  of  the  executiye  council. 
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REPORT  OF  PROCEEOrNCSOF  THE  SIXTEEWtK.-ANHUAL  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION.' 


By  A.  Hoi 


ecrelary  and  Cur*lor. 


The  act  of  incorporation  of  the  American  Historical  Aseo- 
ciution.  iipproved  Junuarv  1,  188!*.  provides  that  it  shall  biive 
itft  principal  ofScft  at  Washington  City,  and  that  it  may  hold 
it*  armiml  nioetingy  in  such  places  hs  the  incurporatjirs  slmll 
determine.  Under  tbia  authority  meetings  have  been  held  in 
\Vashin;jt<m,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Now  Haven,  and 
IWton.  At  the  New  Haven  meeting  in  18SIS  it  was  decided 
that  future  nteetiD(;s  lie  held  alternately  in  the  Ea-st.  the 
West,  and  at  Washington.  Accordingly  Boston  wa«  tixod 
iijmn  for  the  185*9  meeting.  Detroit  forliHW,  and  Washington 
for  IflOl. 

The  .sixteenth  annual  meeting  convened  iu  Detroit  on 
December  27.  1900,  and  for  three  days  in  that  city  and  in 
Ann  Arbor,  sessions  were  held  forihe  reading  and  discussion 
of  papers  and  topics  pertaining  to  history,  and  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  the  Association. 

The  condition  of  the  Association  was  shown  by  the  reports 
of  the  otKcei-H  and  various  commissions  and  committees  to  be 
very  aciivc  and  pi-osperoiw.  The  niemliei'ship  has  increased 
to  more  than  1,000,  residing  in  all  [larts  of  the  country,  and 
including  the  large  majority  of  profi^ssional  writci-s  and  teiwh- 
ors  of  American  history,  besides  many  representative  men 
intere»led  !n  the  study  of  facts  and  problems  connected  with 
Ainrrica's  past  and  their  relation  tu  the  future  of  the  nation 
in  all  its  phases  of  social  and  political  life.  Tbo  popular 
Intcroxt  in  American  history  has  very  greatly  incivascd  during 
the  last  decade.     There  are  now  nearly  four  hundred  local 
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historical  societies  in  the  United:  States,  and  the  majority  of 
them  issue  publications  of  mqr6.br  less  national  or  local 
importance.  The  study  of  fiiptpry  in  schools  and  colleges  is 
yearly  becoming  more.ig^i^mHzed,  and  since  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Severf'Qf 'thfs  Association  was  distributed  there 
has  been  quitQ«.fi«^nBral  remodeling  of  courses  of  study  in 
history.     •,•.:•-•• 

The^Ajpierjcan  Historical  Association  has  published  since  its 
organi^ion  in  1884  a  series  of  23  octavo  volumes,  containing 
a«yret»l  hundred  papers  bearing  on  American  history  and  the 
\  •'..•jstiidy  of  history  in  America,  and  including  several  exhaustive 
•'.  •  bibliographies  of  historical  works,  particularly  a  bibliography 
of  the  publications  of  all  the  historical  societies  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  annual  report  for  1899  was  in  two 
large  volumes,  the  second  volume  comprising  the  correspond- 
ence of  John  C.  Calhoun,  edited  by  Professor  Jameson. 

The  Government  now  prints  7,182  copies  of  each  annual 
report,  which  includes  the  document  edition  of  1,682  copies 
used  by  Congress  and  distributed  to  designated  depositaries 
throughout  the  country,  2,000  copies  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Representatives  and  1,000  copies  for  Senators,  while  the  re- 
maining 2,500  copies  are  distributed  to  the  larger  historical 
societies  of  the  world,  in  exchange  for  their  publications,  and 
to  members  of  the  Association. 

There  were  seven  sessions  of  the  Association  at  the  Detroit 
meeting.  One  devoted  to  the  inaugural  address,  one  was  a 
joint  session  with  the  American  Economic  Association,  one 
was  given  to  the  history  of  the  crusades  and  the  East,  one  to 
the  church  history  section,  one  to  Western  history,  one  to 
British  history  and  history  of  the  United  States,  and  one  ses- 
sion was  devoted  to  Association  business.  The  first  session 
was  called  to  order  in  the  convention  hall  of  the  Russell 
House,  Detroit,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Thursday,  December  29.  Ex- 
President  Rhodes  presided  in  the  absence,  through  illness,  of 
President  Eggleston,  and  Vice-Presidents  Mose«  Coit  Tyler 
an(]  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  the  sec- 
retary, also  being  absent  through  illness.  Assistant  Secretary 
Clark  performed  the  duties  of  that  office. 

The  first  paper  of  the  meeting  was  by  Prof.  George  L.  Burr, 
of  Cornell  University,  on  "  The  year  one  thousand  and  anteced- 
ents of  the  crusade."    Mr.  Burr  told  of  the  results  obtained 
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from  thp  rwearc^hes  of  the  past  two  yearis.  and,  by  the  wny, 
pxplodwi  u  ttnH>ry  tlitit  has  been  long  muintained.  This 
thoori-  wan  tlmt,  in  view  of  the  noimppearant-e  of  the  panic 
propheKie<i  for  the  yeiir  IIKX),  the  enisadi-  following  was 
orguniwd  w[KnitaneoiiKly  as  a  meiniB  of  thanksgiving  that  the 
world  hud  nor  come  to  an  end.  Mr,  Biirr  offered  the  proof 
H^inst  this  theory  that  has  resulted  from  the  before-men- 
tioned researches. 

Following  Professor  Burr  was  heurd  Dr.  .lames  B.  Angell, 
who  talked  on  "The  Turkish  nipitiilatioiis."  Dr.  AngfiU. 
whose  paper  apjxiars  in  full  in  another  piirt  of  this  volume, 
naid  that  since  the  eonqiiest  of  Constantinople  in  1453  the 
rebitions  of  tlie  Western  nations  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  have 
l»een  mainly  determined  by  the  decreea  of  the  sultans.  These, 
being  divided  into  ehapters.  aiv  called  capitulations.  They 
wore  personal  gmnts  to  foreignei-s,  by  the  sultans,  of  priri- 
leges  and  powers.  The  paper  set  forth  the  chief  moditica- 
tions  in  the  eoncesstons  of  the  eapitulations  which  have  been 
made  in  modern  treaties.  Most  of  the  nations  except  the 
United  .States  have  surrendered  in  ki^e  degree  exterritorial 
jurisdiction.  Serious  diHicultie^s  are  encimntered  by  us  in 
att^^'Nipting  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction.  Iwcause  the  Hultaii 
denies  that  the  treaty  of  1830,  which  defines  our  relations  to 
Turkey,  grants  us  the  I'ight,  and  nlso  Ihvriisc  many  Amien- 
ians,  naturalised  in  this  country,  return  to  their  native  land, 
and  the  validity  of  their  iiHturalization  is  denied  by  the  Sultan. 
The  Turkish  Government  contend**  that  the  treaty  which  we 
publish  in  not  a  true  copy  of  the  treaty  negotiated  in  I83(f. 
Then?  is  great  need  of  a  revision  of  our  tivaty,  said  Dr. 
Angeli.  NO  that  the  two  nations  muy  come  to  an  understand- 
ing concerning  the  nghts  of  our  citizens  in  Turkey. 

Prof.  Oliver  .1.  Thatcher,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
treattid  in  his  paper  our  sources  <)f  information  of  tie  Cru- 
sade's, and  was  followed  in  the  discussion  by  Profs,  Archibald 
Coolidge  and  Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis,  both  of  Harvai-d,  Pro- 
feiwor  Thatcher's  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  this  volume. 

The  ufternotni  mciiting  of  the  cLurch  history  section  drew 
about  sixty  people  t«  listen  to  ]«ij>ers  on  ecelesiastiea!  subjects. 
Dr.  8umucl  Macuidcy  .Jackson,  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  pi-esided. 


N    HISTORICAL    AKSOriATION. 


The  tirnt  speaker  wum  Prof.  (Jeorge  James  Bajleu.  of  Co- 
tumhia  University.  Professor  Bayles  spoke  on  "American 
ecclesiology,"  and  hiw  paper  appears  in  full  in  this  report. 

Professor  Bayles  was  followed  liy  Prof;  Francis  A.  Chriali 
of  Meadville  Theological  School,  who  said: 

On  the  bams  of  the  Chroniiion  of  Eu>*el>iiiH  the  ilate  most  often  omi^ed 
tn  the  Iguatiaii  fipixtles  is  about  100  A.  D.  The  Eiisebian  date,  derive<l 
alUniaU!!}'  from  Julius  Afrioaniu,  tecum  to  rvet  uptin  thi'  <1oguia  that  the 
biahopH  of  Antioch  were  in  direi^t  Huccemion  from  Peter,  IgnaUiu  beiiii; 
named  by  tradition  as  the  eeoond  after  Peler,  This  belief  that  the  iiion- 
nrcliic  ■■{liscojiale  was  an  apoittolic  institution  being  untenable,  we  are 
obliged  to  date  the  tetteraby  intental  evidenL-e.  Thecontento  favor  adate 
under  Hadrian.  The  chief  heresy  attacked  is  the  Doketic  denial  of  the 
Seeh  of  Christ  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  from  the  Eucharist  as  cele- 
brated by  the  parish  biehop.  From  the  language  of  Ignatius  it  is  dear  that 
the  biahoj)  is  viewed  as  u  signal  instanoe  of  the  iiiiiuaneiu.'e  of  Christ  in  the 
Deeh,  and  the  Eucharist  is  a  means  of  providing  divine  iiicomipUbilily  to 
human  tiesh. 

Xguatius  and  Polycarp  preach  not  no  much  a^inst  gnostic  speculations 
concerning  the  upper  world  as  against  tliat  element  of  thought  which  they 
recognize  as  inconsistent  with  the  Eucharistic  life  of  the  Church.  They 
write  tlierefore  tiefore  the  gmwtic  speculations  were  combated  by  means 
of  the  Logiw  doctrine,  but  at  a  time  when  Doketic  conceptions  of  Christ 
are  becoming  known  in  the  churches  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  8uch  views 
seem  not  to  be  known  in  thoee  regions  until  the  appearance  of  ^tumilus, 
Cerdon,  and  Marcion.  Thesu  heretic  teachers  can  not  liavt^  been  active 
before  130  A.  1).,  and  tlie  tradition  con(«rniiig  their  relations  to  Christian 
churches  corresponds  to  the  indications  given  in  the  Ignatian  letter.  The 
allusion  in  Polycarp's  Epistic,  Chapter  VII,  is  plainly  an  allusion  to  Mar- 
cion, the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  distinction  of  Creator  and  Redeem- 
ing God  being  explic&lile  by  a  date  before  Marcion's  literary  activity  began. 

Dr.  Jackson  announced  that  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
abuence  of  Dr.  Arthur  C.  McGiffert.  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  he  would  read  the  doctor's  paper  on  "The  origin 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed."  The  paper  staU-d  that  several  writ- 
era  have  endeavored  to  place  the  date  at  which  what  is  now 
known  as  the  "Apostle's  Creed"  was  written  in  the  sixth 
century,  in  Spain  and  in  (Jaul.  The  probability  is  that  it 
came  into  existence  much  earlier.  Its  oritfin  was  had  undoubt- 
edly in  the  old  Itoman  "  symbol,"  a  briefer  foriu  of  pnu'tically 
the  same  thing.  This  was  introduced  into  the  church  of  Rome 
early  in  the  fourtli  century,  and  is  traceable  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century. 

Dr.  McGiffert  records  that  the  use  of  the  Koman  symbol 
tttarted  lietween  150  and  175  A.  D.     It  must  have  originated 
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in  Home,  for  it  can  be  traced  back  to  that  date  iu  that  rcgioti, 
and  in  no  othor.  It  was  h  form  of  words  in  which  the  newly 
converted  was  to  declare  his  faith.  The  question  has  been 
raised  on  to  the  possibility  of  deteruiiiiiug  the  reason  for  it.^ 
heingac'onfeswion  of  faith  and  no  promise  of  conduct.  Before 
the  tinio  when  it«  ase  began  umny  people  were  preaching 
views  which  the  apostUuit  regarded  an  heretical,  and  this  was 
the  Cftuse  for  the  Roman  symlml.  The  very  omissions  of  tlie 
ci-oed,  as  well  as  its  stateraenti*,  point  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
ut»ed  iw  ft  proU'Ction  against  error.  The  wonl  '"Father" 
meant  either  Mitker  or  Creator,  and  wsis  used  to  express  the 
cononpt  of  Lord  of  the  world.  The  second  part,  in  reguM 
to  l>olief  in  Christ,  is  aigniflcant  alno  from  its  omissions. 
These  are  not  to  be  set  down  as  the  results  of  a  need  for 
brevity.  It  emphasizes  that  although  Christ  wiis  crucified  He 
was  still  worthy  of  being  a  leader— a  \'iew  which  was  difficult 
of  ucoeptunce  by  luany  people  of  the  time.  The  sentences 
which  follow  are  apparently  designed  to  siiow  the  earthly  (^bar- 
aoti^^r  of  Christ's  life  on  earth.  His  birth,  crucifixion,  and 
death,  IliR  burial  and  ascension  were  anti-Doketic.  It  was 
the  actuality  of  His  birth  and  not  its  uniqut;  quality  upon 
which  slr<\«ii  was  laid.  Neither  heathens  nor  gnostics  bad  any 
difficulty  in  forming  the  concept  of  several  spiritual  beings. 
The  u.hc  of  the  words  "  Holy  Spirit"  was  not  introduced  as  a 
rebuke.  The  reference  to  the  belief  in  the  holy  church  was 
r  against  the  gnostic  denial  of  the  holiness  of  the  cburcb 
itiMilf.  It  emphasized  the  existence  of  a  veritable,  empiric 
church.  The  article  on  the  remission  of  sins  was  plai'ed  in 
the  creed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
belief  of  the  time. 

Between  'M)  and  400  people  giithered  at  the  O'ntral  M.  E. 
Church  on  Thursday  evening  to  attend  the  joint  mooting  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  and  the  American  Eco- 
nomic. Association.  The  inaugural  address  of  Prof.  Richard 
T.  Ely  and  Dr.  Rhodes's  address,  which  t<x)k  the  place  of  otie 
which  was  to  have  been  read  by  President  Eggleston,  of  the 
American  Hist^^rical  Association,  made  up  the  programme. 

President  Ely  introduced  Mayor  May  bury  as  the  first 
Njieaker,  and  the  mayor  heartily  welcomed  the  menit>ers  of 
both  associations  to  Detroit.  '"  We  have  a  city  rich  in  his- 
torical stary  here,''  he  said,  "and  it  is  with  unusual  interest 
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that  I  welcome  you.  Believe  me,  it  is  no  perfunctory  duty 
that  I  perform.  The  character  of  the  work  that  you  are 
doing — in  studying  historical  and  economic  subjects — makes 
you  valued  guests  to  a  city  like  ours,  where  history  and 
finance  are  alike  represented." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  mayor's  remarks,  President  Ely 
thanked  him  in  the  name  of  the  associations,  and  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the  city  of  Detroit.  President  Ely's  inaugural 
address  was  the  second  speech  of  the  evening  and  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  economic  competition.  He  said  that  competition, 
in  a  large  sense,  means  a  struggle  of  conflicting  interests; 
economic  competition  is  a  struggle  of  conflicting  interests  for 
wealth.  ''But  is  all  struggle  for  wealth  competition ?  If  I 
knock  you  down  and  rob  you,  is  that  competition  ?  If  I  fit 
out  an  armed  ship  and  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
is  that  competition  ?  If  I  cheat  you,  is  that  competition  ?  Not 
every  struggle  of  conflicting  interests  is  to  be  denominated 
competition.  The  competitive  struggle  Is  limited  by  law,  and 
its  boundaries  are  further  fixed  by  the  social  order  within  the 
framework  of  which  we  live.  But  even  with  these  limitations 
placed  upon  the  struggle,  we  do  not  have  a  suflicient  idea  of 
economic  competition.  We  must  bring  to  mind  also  the  great 
principle  of  evolution,  which  is  present  wherever  there  is 
life." 

Following  the  address.  Dr.  James  Ford  Rhodes  was  intro- 
duced. He  read  his  paper  rapidly,  but  with  clear  enunciation. 
His  topic  was  concerning  the  Writing  of  History,  and  in  the 
main  was  a  continuation  of  his  address  delivered  at  the  Boston 
meeting  and  printed  in  the  last  report.  He  spoke  quite  fully 
of  historical  originality.  The  first  topic  was  the  employment 
of  some  sources  of  information  open  to  everybody,  but  not 
before  used.  A  significant  case  of  this  in  American  history 
is  the  use  which  Dr.  Von  Hoist  made  of  newspaper  material. 
In  the  part  of  his  history  covering  the  period  1850-1860  he 
made  an  extensive  and  varied  employment  of  newspapers  by 
studying  the  files  themselves.  As  the  aim  of  history  is  truth, 
and  as  papers  fail  sadl}'  in  accuracy,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  historical  students  believe  that  examination  of  news- 
papers for  any  given  period  will  not  pay  them  for  the  labor 
and  drudgery  involved.  But  Dr.  Von  Hoist  used  this  mate- 
rial with  pertinence  and  effect;  his  touch  was  nice.     In  that 
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dwttde  ftict*  wen>  to  \te  fouud  in  the  newspapers  which  were 
nowhere  pW  set  down.  Public  men  of  commanding  position 
weiT  fond  of  writing  to  tht^  journal  with  a  view  to  induenc- 
ing  public  sentiment.  Mon  nmde  speeches  that  one  must  i-ead 
which  htf  will  find  nowhere  else  than  in  the  journalB.  The 
immoital  dehate.-*  of  Lincoln  and  Douglass  wen>  never  put  into 
a  iKxik  until  18ti0 — oxii^ting  previously  only  in  newspaper 
print.  Newspapei-s  were  soinetiujt's  important  in  tixing  a  date 
and  in  estnbliwhiuK  thf  whereiiljouts  of  a  man.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, u  writer  asserts  that  Prasident  Lincoln  went  to  see  Edwin 
Buotb  play  "Hamlet"  in  Washington  in  Fehruiiry.  1863,  and 
liya  tonsiultjition  of  newspaper  theatrical  advertisements  one 
liiidit  that  Edwin  Booth  did  not  visit  Washington  in  that 
month,  one  knows  there  has  Iteen  a  mii'statement. 

Dr.  Rhodes  ctused  his  paper,  given  in  full  on  another  page 
of  this  volume,  with  a  series  of  commentaries  on  the  relative 
\TiIiiP  of  the  well-known  writ«rs  of  history.  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydides,  Tacitus,  Mac&ulay,  Addiwon,  Froude,  and  Ldnglois 
were  criticised  by  the  speaker,  and  .something  good  was  found 
in  each  subject  to  the  caution  against  too  hasty  generalizations. 

On  Friday  morning  a  special  tmin  took  the  ni(>ml)ers  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  and  the  American  Economic 
As-Hociation  to  Ann  Arbor.  Tho  mi'mlK-rs  were  received  in 
8arah  Caswell  Angcll  hall  by  President  Angell,  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  hall  was  only  recontly  df^dicated,  and  it  made  a 
pleasant  place  in  which  to  hold  the  meeting. 

I>r.  Angell,  in  his  otticial  capacity,  made  the  vistors  wel- 
come, saying  that  Ann  Arbor  was  ii  peculiarly  fitting  place 
for  Huch  organizations  to  hold  a  convention. 

Wp  esi^ein  it  a  high  honor  that  yoii  have  cliiweii  thin  place  for  a  mwt- 
iug.  Tlie  (ihjiH'tti  if  yunr  wurb.  tht^  seeking  atlvr  hiiituriuil  and  economic 
tmlhs,  have  Uing  lievn  cheriebnl  in  thitt  iiiMtitution.  Your  former  preai- 
ileTit,  Andrew  D,  Whilo,  gave  his  tamoiis  couree  of  lectures  here,  ami  his 
impil  Mill  KiiiijeKBitr.  Cliarlwi  Kendall  .\'Jtiiue,  began  hie  ]ilan  of  giving  eeini- 
luuy  wiirk  in  liietnry  inihii'plm-e.  Nulioilyiif  men  ooiild  receive  a  wamii^r 
Wf  k-ouie  «T  llnd  »  uwtv  uurigetiial  atiutixpheru  Ihan  here.  We  lire  glnd 
Ihnt  yuu  liHve  joint  njeftin^.  The  expljinatinns  for  the  proi^iierity  or  the 
divline  uf  nations  were  not  given  prominence  in  fonuer  yeare.  We  have 
lutd  enough  and  to  8|iar«  uf  the  doinica  at  princivi  ami  Itie  hattleti  of  war- 
ri<>n,  hut  ety>noiiiicH  have  not  until  n^i-t-ntly  ln'i^n  diecuwed  with  thai 
attention  which  they  detwrve.  hidnetri&l  hiulory.  too.  hait  lieen  somewhat 
ttvKlrvt«d  by  former  wriioni.  Tho  toxt-lKHiks  uci?  full  of  a  priori  r^aHun- 
logii, and  ihry  oft«n  l«l  t"  irnin.^mi'  winihiwiniw,    Ofu- nt  iliu  ln«t  leatures 
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of  modem  study  of  economics  is  the  attention  which  is  being  paid  to  indus- 
trial history  and  to  evolution  in  all  its  many  and  diverse  relations.  I  am 
glad  that  you  are  here  to  discuss  colonial  problems;  there  is  no  subject 
upon  which  this  country  needs  more  light  and  advice  at  present  than  upon 
that  (concerning  colonies  and  dependencies. 

President  Ely,  of  the  American  Ekx)nomic  Association, 
returned  thanks  to  President  Angell,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  university  was  the  crowning  glory  of  the  State, 
and  also  to  the  distinguished  diplomatic  services  which  Dr. 
Angell  had  rendered  to  his  country.  "'I  feel  that  we  are 
meeting  under  very  favorable  auspices,"  he  said. 

Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  his  paper  on  ''French  experi- 
ments with  political  assimilation  in  the  West  Indies,"  was  read 
by  Prof.  Charles  11.  Haskins,  of  the  same  university.  He 
spoke  of  the  French  as  having  gone  further  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  attempt  to  assimilate  the  populations  of  their 
dependencies  and  colonies.  Ever  since  the  French  revolution 
the  rationalist  ideals  of  universjil  brotherhood  and  progress,  of 
liberty  and  eciuality,  to  which  Rousseau  and  Condorc^t  had 
given  currency,  have  been  of  predominant  influence  in  French 
politics.  They  lead  to  the  attempt  to  incorporate  the  older 
colonies,  the  Antilles,  Guiana,  French  India,  and  Senegal, 
into  the  French  nation,  ])y  given  them  representation  in  the 
national  parliament  and  by  assimilating  their  internal  admin- 
istration to  that  of  a  French  department.  Representation  in 
the  national  parliament  has  had  the  etFect,  primarily,  of  giving 
importance  to  the  colonial  deputies.  But  the  colonies  whom 
they  represent  have  not  appai*ently  gained  much  benefit. 
Considerations  of  personal  ix)wer  and  patronage  seem  to  have 
been  uppermost.  Similarly  the  i*epresentative  local  councils 
have  given  themselves  over  largely  to  the  machinations  of  an 
acrid  j)ei'sonal  and  factional  struggle  for  influence  and  patron- 
age. Thus  the  small  i^>lonies  have  Invome  the  epitome  of  all 
social  ills — the  siK>ils  system,  electond  corruption,  bitter  per- 
sonal feuds,  race  hatred,  six'ialist  agitation,  strikes,  and  the 
niH'essity  of  anned  suppivssion. 

England  has  not  useil  the  method  of  representation  with 
manhood  suffrage  in  any  of  her  tropical  colonies.  There  are 
pnu*tii*ally  two  kinds  of  English  ciJonies,  the  st^lf-goveming, 
with  responsible  cabinet^,  and  the  Crown  colonies,  where  the 
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ruil  power  is  in  thehundHof  the  administration.  In  the  latter 
the  colonies  are  generally  only  adrisorj-.  and  representative 
not  of  numbers  Init  of  certain  industrial  interests,  such  as 
TOinaierce  or  agriculture.  It  is  thla  system  that  modern 
nations  are  coming  to  favor  for  tropical  colonies;  aa  adminis- 
tration by  officials  familiar  with  local  conditions,  uiiliainpered 
by  <»n8tant  interference  on  the  jHirt  of  the  homo  goi-ornuient; 
aaabted — not  antagonized — by  an  appointive  council,  repre- 
ueutative  of  economic  interests,  not  of  inere  numerical  aggre- 
gate. Professor  Rainwh  thinks  tliat  what  these  regions  need 
is  not  politic*,  but  admin I-stration  by  a  highly-trained  inde- 
pendent service.  Siwin  starilizcd  her  colonies  by  constant 
attempts  at  a'^imilation.  France  is  at  present  recognizing 
the  mistakes  of  her  older  policy.  England  and  Holland  have 
interfered  but  littlo  with  nativecustoms.  but  Imve  given  their 
colonies  aa  effective  ecxjoomic  administration.  The  idea  that 
colonial  populations  should  hnvf^  the  same  lawt*,  the  same 
religion,  language,  literature,  and  governmentiil  niiichinery  as 
iJie  mother  country  is  rapidly  iH'ing  outgrown. 

"The  turning  points  in  the  history  of  Itntish  administra- 
tion in  India"  formed  the  topin  of  an  address  by  Prof.  II. 
Morse  Stephens,  of  Cornell  Universitj',  Pro  essor  Stephens 
spoke  without  notes  or  manuscript.  His  ideas  were  clear  and 
he  punctuated  hb*  sentences  with  sallies  of  dry  humor  that  put 
his  audience  on  his  side  at  once.  He  said  he  would  be  the 
last  one  to  deny  that  many  great  and  serious  mistakes  have 
!»en  iniidv  by  England  in  India;  but  they  all  seem  to  have 
Iieen  made  in  good  faith— they  have  that  mitigation.  The 
whole  trouble  has  been  caused  by  a  lack  of  understrnding  on 
til©  part  of  Europeans  of  the  Asiatic  peoples.  Adiniiustra- 
lion,  he  said,  should  be  biLsed  on  the  ideals  of  the  peoples,  and 
not  on  exaggerated  opinions  of  the  l)eautie8  of  the  style  of  the 
borne  government. 

The  address  was  a  synopsis  of  liis  forthcoming  work  on  the 
subject.     He  divided  it  as  follows: 

1,  The  di'sire  to  place  the  English  Government  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Roman  Empire  t^iward  her  colonies.  This 
wa»  advanced  by  Warren  HiL-^tlngs,  who  discouraged  mission- 
aries. His  admintstrution  was  ciirried  out  upon  native  liue^. 
Thi*  was  upheld  from  1773  to  1828. 
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2.  1828-1857.  During  this  period  came  the  abolishment 
of  many  of  the  evil  native  customs.  The  administration  of 
Sir  William  Bentinck  was  reformatory.  Missionaries  were 
permitted. 

3.  The  period  from  1857  (following  the  Indian  mutiny) 
until  1872  marks  the  period  of  reconstiniction.  It  was  a  period 
of  great  administrative  efficiency.  This  period  ended  in  admin- 
istrative de<jentralization. 

4.  The  last  period  recognized  that  India  was  a  land  of  many 
races,  conditions,  and  religions.  The  system  shows  that  many 
mistakes  have  been  made,  but  the  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  good  faith. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hollander,  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico,  was  to  have 
read  a  paper  on  "The  finances  of  Porto  Rico,"  but  his  duties 
would  not  permit  him  to  leave  the  island,  and  he  was  unable 
to  send  his  manuscript  to  be  read  by  someone  else.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  omit  his  paper  from  the  programme. 

Prof.  John  H.  Finley,  of  Princeton  University,  who  spent 
some  time  in  the  island,  read  an  entertaining  paper  on  "Our 
Porto  Rican  policy. "  It  was  to  have  been,  in  a  sense,  a  continu- 
ation of  the  paper  by  Dr.  Hollander,  and  on  this  account  he 
was  obliged  to  give  a  brief  r^sum^  of  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  the  fiscal  branch  of  the  administrative  department 
of  Porto  Rico.  He  said  that  so  long  as  there  are  untouched 
or  undeveloped  lands  the  people  of  the  temperate  zone  will 
continue  to  develop  them.  Climatic  difficulties  will  be  more 
and  more  done  away  as  improved  methods  of  communication 
and  transportation  are  developed  and  as  medical  science  ad- 
vances in  the  knowledge  of  the  destruction  of  pathogenic 
germs.  The  whites  predominated  in  Porto  Rico,  and  they 
had  had  some  experience  in  pi*actioal  government.  Many  of 
the  natives  were  familiar  with  our  language,  manners,  and 
customs.  The  difficulties  of  securing  revenue  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  A  system  of  taxation  along  lines  similar  to 
those  in  the  United  States  is  contemplated  for  the  islands, 
when  the  revenue  from  the  tariff  shall  have  ceased  from  the 
limitations  set  forth  in  the  bill.  At  present  the  franchise  is 
virtually  free  of  restriction.  At  the  last  election  130,000  reg- 
istered. Now,  as  the  total  voting  population  is  about  200,000, 
and  85  per  cent  of  these  are  illiterate,  while  only  26,000  are 
taxpayers,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  restrictions  are  not 
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rijfidly  enforced.  From  a  eoiiiowhat  haetv  view  of  the  island 
and  its  people  Professor  Finley  said  he  wits  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  neither  complete  indopendence  nor  early  admission 
into  the  Unitod  Status  would  be  desinilile  fur  Porto  Rico.  A 
territorial  form  of  govornmont  is  the  thing-  for  the  natives  at 
present.  It  is  tht?  fonii  desired  hy  the  people  of  the  island 
themselveti,  and  it  is  one  whieh,  while  It  is  in  harmony  with 
iiur  past,  is  not  a  menace  to  our  future. 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  papers  was  taken  part  in 
hy  Prof.  Henry  E.  Bourne,  of  Western  Iteaerre  Univei-sity, 
Prof.  Charles  II.  Hull,  of  Cornell  University,  and  others. 
The  trend  of  the  arguments  advant-ed  was  that  the  ideals  of 
the  people  in  new  colonial  possessionn  should  be  regarded  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  formation  of  a  goiernraent  for  them. 

At  the  dose  of  the  morning  session  Dr.  Angell  announced 
the  death  of  Prof.  Moses  Colt  Tyler  at  Ithaca. 

Koom  C  in  the  new  university  building  was  the  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  afternoon  session  of  the  historical  assotViation, 
and  the  large  Iw'ture  room  was  well  tilled  with  devotees  of 
history  when  President  Angell  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
Between  ^50  and  300  people  listened  witlt  attention  to  a  trio 
of  historical  ]mpi'rM  involving  Western  history.  The  paper  by 
Prof.  B,  F.  Shamlmugh,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  on  "Fron- 
tier land  clubs  or  claims  associations,"  was  omitted  owing  to  his 
illness,  but  is  printed  in  this  volume.  Dr.  Angell  introduced 
as  the  first  speaker  Prof.  EdwardG,  Bourne,  of  Yale. 

In  a  paper  on  the  widely  circulnted  storj-  of  how  Marcus 
Whitman  rode  to  save  Oregon  to  the  United  States  in  1842^3 
Professor  Bourrn-  showed  tbit  Whitman  came  East  at  that 
time  on  business  relating  to  his  mission,  and  that  the  accounts 
ordinarily  given  of  the  circuuistjinces  and  purpose  of  his  jour- 
ney are  entirely  untrue.  The  professor  then  described  the 
origin  and  purpose  "f  this  fictitious  narrative  and  showed  how 
it  had  been  pcrpetualwl  since  then  in  Stat«>  and  national  histo- 
riiw,  lext-lsxiks,  und  mcyilopttdias.  He  ilhistrateii  the  extent 
of  the  diffusion  of  this  fiction  by  showing  that  in  the  vote  for 
thf!  Hall  of  Fame  Whitman  received  more  votes  than  Senator 
Benton,  Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  General  Scott,  and  the  same 
number  as  President  Monroi>. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Bourne's  paper,  Prof,  Wll- 
liani  X>  Marshall,  of  Chicago,  gave  an  interesting  acoouct 
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of  the  same  matter,  which  appears  in  full  on  another  page. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Ripley  Hitchcock,  who  paid  a  trib- 
ute to  the  intrepid  Westerner. 

Prof.  Samuel  B.  Harding,  of  Indiana  University,  read  a 
monograph  on  the  party  struggles  in  Missouri  between  1861 
and  1865,  giving  a  picture  of  the  action  that  took  place  in 
that  State,  which  was  so  sadly  harassed  by  her  own  people 
and  their  political  biases.  His  paper  appears  in  full  on  another 
page  of  this  report. 

Following  Professor  Harding,  Prof.  Frank  H.  Hodder,  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  was  introduced.  His  paper  was  a 
description  of  a  curious  error  which  had  been  the  cause  of  a 
peculiar  phase  of  the  second  Missouri  compromise  and  which 
had  its  etfect  in  lengthening  the  debate  in  regard  to  the  Terri- 
tory's admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  first  attempt 
at  admission  was  through  a  preamble  drawn  up  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Territory,  who  styled  themselves  citizens  of  ''  the 
free  and  independent  republic  of  Missouri."  One  of  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  constitution  was  that  no  free 
negroes  or  mulattoes  should  ever  settle  within  the  confines  of 
the  Territory.  It  was  this  clause  which  gave  rise  to  the  trouble. 
Professor  Hodder  said: 

In  1821,  when  the  second  Missouri  compromise  went  through,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Federal  Constitution  could  never  be  construed  so  as  to 
exclude  any  citizen  of  the  country  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights.  This 
statement  gave  rise  to  discussion,  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  pointed  out  the  clause  which  was  at  variance  with  this 
decision.  By  some  strange  mistake  the  right  clause  was  not  named,  and 
much  of  the  debate  against  the  admission  of  the  Territory  was  on  a  false 
basis.  Whether  the  mistake  was  an  intentional  one  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  any  books  that  I  have  been  able  to  find, 
and  the  unique  quality  of  the  error,  if  it  was  one,  seems  to  me  to  deserve 
a  passing  mention. 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Prof.  Jesse  Macy,  of  Iowa  Col- 
lege, and  Mr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  secretary  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

At  the  Saturday  morning  session  Prof.  Wilbur  C.  Abbott, 
of  Dartmouth,  described  the  results  of  an  investigation  into 
the  history  of  the  opposition  in  Parliament  during  the  time 
of  the  American  war,  and  especially  in  the  Parliament  of 
1774-1780.  At  first  the  opposition  usually  numbered  only 
forty  or  fifty.     By  the  beginning  of  1776  it  had  increased  to 
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eighty  or  ninety.  While  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  had  no 
t^fTcct  upon  it,  tho  news  of  the  French  alliance  immediately 
added  forty  or  fifty  memberw.  Speaking  generally,  it  was 
not  till  this  time  that  the  country  gentlemen  began  to  go 
over.  From  this  point  the  opposition  i^teadily  increased  till 
DunningV  motion  was  carried.  Dr.  Ahlwtt  described  the 
nature  of  the  ministerial  party  and  its  resulting  liability  to 
Midden  collapse;  the  iufluence  of  army  officers  disci-edited  by 
tho  Government  becau^  of  defeat;  the  small  effects  of  the 
accession  of  Fox.  He  concluded  that  the  American  war  had 
less  inllueuce  on  Parliament  than  was  commonly  supposed, 
and  that  enlistment-j  were  not  so  difficult,  nor  the  war  so 
generally  unpopular  an  has  been  thought. 

Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  .lohn  Bourinot,  of 
Ottawa,  Canada,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  "The 
breakdown  of  tho  old  colonial  aystem  in  Canada,"  this  number 
wa«  not  heard  and  Prof.  William  A.  Dunning,  of  Columbia 
LTniversity,  followed  with  a  paper  on  "The  breakdown  of  re- 
construction."  Pmfessor  Punning  declared  that  the  men  who 
dealt  with  the  negro  queetion  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
wero  narrow  in  their  judgment,  although  strong  in  their 
emotion. 

Contrurting  the  a'liuidant  possession  of  political  power  by 
tJiH  negroen  in  1870,  when  reconstruction  was  complete,  with 
their  present  exclusion  from  the  oxeri-ise  of  political  rights, 
he  characteriiied  the  three  ehief  peri<>dN  of  the  process  through 
which  this  has  come  about.  The  first  period,  which  bad 
already  JM-gun  during  the  yi-ars  of  reconstruction,  and  was 
complete  by  IH77,  was  marked  by  the  ejection  of  the  blacks 
from  the  governments  of  the  Southern  States,  especially 
through  the  "Mississippi  plan"  of  systematic  intimidation. 
The  second.  lST7-lS'Jtl,  during  which  the  lialauce  of  national 
political  parties  made  {mrtisan  Federal  legislation  impossible, 
while  the  judiciarj'  rejected  the  civil  rights  acts,  was  the 
period  of  fraud  (i«  distinguished  from  force.  The  last 
dcvado  had  bt^n  marked  by  open  assertion  of  the  ne<rcssity  of 
repression  and  of  white  rule,  and  by  systematic  endeavors, 
through  <^«imtitulionnl  revision,  (o  legalize  what  had  before 
lieen  done  illegally.  Professor  Dunning  dwelt  on  the 
thoughts,  that  the  jirobleui  of  the  coexistence  of  thti  two  races 
in  the  United  States  could  not  be  settled  by  the  Qtere  abolitioD 
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of  slavery;  and  that  the  undoing  of  reconstruction  had  shown 
that  it  could  not  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  equality. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Professor  Hart,  of  Harvard, 
alluding  to  the  various  aspects  under  which  the  subject  might 
be  discussed,  confined  himself  to  the  question  how  far  success 
had  been  attained  in  the  great  endeavor  to  abolish  the  distinc- 
tion of  color  in  legal  relations.  He  touched  upon  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  the  extent  to  which  there  was  equality  before 
the  courts,  the  exclusion  from  the  franchise,  and  the  failure 
to  secure  social  equality.  Mr.  Percy  N.  Booth,  of  Louisville, 
spoke  of  the  drift  of  the  Southern  negroes  into  the  black 
States,  from  the  highlands  into  the  lowlands,  and  away  from 
the  villages,  the  apparent  tendency  toward  isolation  of  the 
races.  Dr.  Theodore  Clarke  Smith  discussed  the  question, 
what  the  Republican  leaders  of  the  reconstruction  move- 
ment expected.  He  showed  that  most  were  uncertain;  that 
Stevens's  aim  was  to  secure  party  supremacy  and  the  results 
of  the  war;  that  Sumner,  Wilson,  and  Greeley,  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  liberalism  of  their  generation,  had  no  doubts. 
The  negro  was  a  man,  therefore  give  him  a  vote.  He  was  a 
man,  therefore  he  would  use  it  well.  Stevens  and  many  others 
thought  that  there  would  be  enough  Southern  white  Repub- 
licans to  control  him.  Others,  with  some  doubting,  thought 
that  he  would  soon  learn.  Others  expected  that  his  vote 
would  always  be  so  valuable  to  either  side  that  he  would  be 
courted  by  both.  Others  thought  that  he  would  maintain  his 
newly  conferred  rights  only  so  long  as  supported  by  force. 
All  predictions  proved  wrong  except  these  last.  The  reasons 
why  the  Republicans  had  acquiesced  in  the  recent  situation 
were,  first,  that  they  had  concluded  that  the  dangers  appre- 
hended by  Stevens  were  imaginary;  secondly,  because  of  the 
decay  of  the  old-fashioned  liberalism,  of  the  belief  in  equal 
rights  and  abstract  rights  generally,  and  the  substitution  of 
an  evolutionary  philanthropy  for  that  based  on  the  earlier 
doctrines. 

An  informal  meeting  of  both  associations  was  held  at  noon 
at  the  Russell  House,  presided  over  by  President  James  B. 
Angell.  In  his  introductory  remarks  President  Angell  re- 
called the  fact  that  fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  chair  of  history  or  of  economics  in  any  American  college  or 
university.     He  referred  to  a  Detroit  engineer  who,  during 
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the  sicgti  tt{  the  foreignei-s  in  Pekiri,  put  his  knowledge  t*) 
such  an  oxtt'nsivt'  and  pnit^tical  use  that  he  was  honorod  by 
tho  BritiMh  Government  with  a  vote  of  thank»  for  his  sen'ioes. 

Prof.  Uiehard  T.  Ely.  of  the  University  of  Wiseonsin,  re- 
t»Ued  3t>ine  of  the  important  economic  features  of  the  year 
that  i»  now  closing,  referring  to  the  banking  aet  allowing  the 
eMtabliahment  of  national  banks  with  a  i-apital  of  (125,000;  to 
the  "burial"  of  the  rheap  money  agitation  and  to  the  expan- 
wion  of  thin  country,  in  connection  with  which  Hubjecthe  stated 
that  one  member  of  the  Ee^jnoniie  Association  is  at  present 
engaged  in  taking  the  census  of  Manila  and  another  is  treaa- 
tirer  of  Porto  Ri<'o. 

B.  G.  Thwaites,  of  Madison,  sepretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Htate  Historical  AHSociation.  s[>oke  on  "Idol  !4mashing  and 
romance."  and  gave  some  interesting  material  for  romance 
work  in  connection  with  his  own  State. 

W.  Z.  Ripley,  of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  cordial  treatment  and  hospi- 
tality  of  the  W'est  at  this  nieeting.  and  Prof-  A.  B.  Hart,  of 
Harvard,  on  ijohalf  of  the  two  aui^otuations.  tendered  their 
thanks  to  the  <'itizen»  of  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor  for  their 
kindness,  referring  touchingly  to  the  death  of  Prof.  Moses 
CoitT>Ier. 

J*renident  Angell  in  return  expressed  the  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  tho  two  eitiea  of  the  pleasure  of  the  company  of 
the  two  aesot-iationa. 

A  session  for  tlie  elwtion  of  officers  and  for  general  businens 
of  tliu  Aiwocnation  was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Tile  death  of  the  first  vice-president  and  the  resignation  of 
the  seiretary  gave  especial  signiHcunce  to  the  election  of  offi- 
oers  at  thw  meeting.  The  setrond  vic^-president,  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adam.s,  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Asiwciatioti;  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Baltimore,  the  retir- 
ing seeretarj',  firnt  vice-president;  Capt.  Alfred  T.  Mahan, 
L*.  S.  N.,  second  vice-president.  Mr.  A,  Howard  Clark, 
hitherto  assistant  secretary,  was  elected  secretary;  Professor 
Haskins.  con-esponding  six-rctary.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and 
Professor  Hart  retiring  from  the  council.  Prof.  A.  Lawrence 
l^well.  of  Harvard,  and  Prof.  .1.  Franklin  .lamejiun.  of 
Brown  University,  were  elected  in  their  places.  A  minute 
expressing  tho  siwiety'a  appreciation  of  tiie  long  and  effective 
H.  Doc.  54>i,  pt  I— -2 
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servicer  of  Prof.  Herbert *B.  Adams  as  secretary  was  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote.  Prof.  Theodor  Mommsen,  of  Berlin,  was 
elected  an  honorary  member.  It  was  agreed  that  delegates 
should  be  elected  to  the  International  Historical  Congress  to 
be  held  at  Rome  in  1902.  -Resolutions  expressing  the  sorrow 
of  the  members  at  the  loss  of  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler  were 
adopted  by  a  standing  vote.  The  project  of  a  ''  Monographic 
history  of  America,"  to  be  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
society,  was  discussed  at  some  length.  It  was  finally  referred 
back  to  the  council  for  further  consideration  and  for  discus- 
sion at  the  next  annual  meeting.  There  is  given  below  a 
statement  prepared  by  Professor  Hart  and  sent  out  to  mem- 
l>ers,  by  permsision  of  the  council,  shortly  before  the  Detroit 
meeting. 

The  treasurer,  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Bowen,  reported  that  the 
expenditures  of  the  3'ear  had  been  substantially  $5,335,  and 
showed  assets  of  $13,405,  an  increase  of  $824  since  last  year. 
Mr.  Thwaites  reported  for  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission. Prof.  Charles  M.  Andrews,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  Justin  Winsor  prize,  reported 
that  it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Schaper,  of  Dubuque,  here- 
after to  be  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  for  an  essay  on  "Sectionalism  and  representation 
in  South  Carolina."  He  also  reported  a  code  of  rules  for  the 
award  of  the  prize  in  future  years.  They  were  adopted  by 
the  meeting,  and  are  printed  on  a  later  page.  Reports  were 
also  made  by  Prof.  George  B.  Adams,  for  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Review;  by  Prof.  Edward  G.  Bourne,  chainnan  of  the 
committee  on  publications;  and  by  Prof.  William  MacDonald, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  chairman  of  the  Public  Archives  Commis- 
sion. Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  thanks  for  the 
hospitality  of  those  who  have  been  mentioned  above  as  enter- 
tjiining  the  Association,  and  to  the  two  committees  who  had 
assured  the  success  of  the  meeting;  and  the  Association 
adjourned. 

PROJECT   OP    A    COOPERATIVE   HISTORY. 

The  committee  appointeil  at  Boston  to  consider  a  crooiHj native  history  of 
the  United  States  has  reported  to  the  council  in  favor  of  the  project,  and 
will  ask  the  council  at  the  Detroit  meeting  to  y^ass  the  following  proposed 
vote: 

Voted f  That  a  standing  committee  of  five  be  apjwinted  to  arrange  for  the 
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publication  of  a  cooperative  history  of  the  United  States,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association,  on  the  following  cx)nditionfl: 

1.  The  committee  to  have  power  to  decide  on  the  scope  and  extent  of 
the  work;  the  publication  to  be  made  in  small  volumes,  each  complete  in 
itself  80  far  as  it  goes. 

2.  The  committee  to  have  power  to  choose  an  editor  in  chief,  to  carry 
on  the  work,  subject  to  the  detenninations  of  the  committee,  which  will 
represent  the  Association. 

3.  The  committee  to  have  power  to  make  publishing  arrangements. 

4.  The  Association  in  no  case  to  have  any  pecuniary  responsibility  or 
liability  for  any  expense  connected  with  the  history. 

5.  The  c*ommittee  to  report  annually  to  the  Association  until  the  work 
is  finished. 
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PRESENT   ACTIVITIBB   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  list  enumerates  the  present  leading  activities  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association: 

(1)  The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  held  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  in  the  East  or  the  West  or  the  District  of  Columbia  in  triennial 
succession. 

(2)  The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  association  concerning 
the  annual  meeting  and  its  proceedings,  with  the  papers,  bibliographies, 
and  other  historical  materials  submitted  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  publication  by  Congress. 

(3)  The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  of  five  members,  established 
in  1895,  and  now  receiving  from  the  association  a  subsidy  of  $500  a  year 
for  the  collection  and  editing  of  important  manuscripts.  Prof.  Edward  G. 
Bourne,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  chairman. 

(4)  The  preservation  of  historical  exchanges,  books,  pamphlets,  reports, 
and  papers  of  the  association  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  the  keeping  of  Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark,  secretary  of  the  association 
and  curator  of  the  historical  collections. 

(5)  The  committee  of  seven,  established  in  1896,  for  promoting  the  study 
of  history  in  secondary  schools.  Prof.  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  chairman. 

(6)  The  Public  Archives  Commission,  established  in  1899,  for  investi- 
gating the  public  archives  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  William  MacDonald,  of  Brown  University. 

(7)  Committee  of  three,  to  consider  the  possibility  of  unifying  the  pub- 
lic repositories  of  historical  manuscripts  in  Washington.  Dr.  James  Ford 
Rhodes,  chairman. 

(8)  Committee  on  bibliography,  to  advise  the  executive  council  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  American  Library  Association  upon  matters  of  biblio- 
graphical interest.     Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark,  chairman. 

(9)  A  general  committee,  representing  the  local  and  State  historical 
interests  of  the  association.  Prof.  C.  H.  Haskins,  chairman. 

(10)  The  "Justin  Winsor  prize"  of  $100  for  the  best  unpublished  mono- 
graphic work,  based  upon  original  investigation  in  American  history. 
Prof.  C.  M.  Andrews,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

(11)  The  church  history  section,  which  continues  the  w^ork  of  the 
American  Society  of  Church  History,  was  originally  an  institutional  off- 
shoot of  the  American  Historical  Association  in  1888,  but  in  1896  it  became 
an  organic  part  of  the  association,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson  as 
secretary  of  the  section. 

(12)  The  American  Historical  Review,  published  quarterly,  and  sub- 
sidized by  the  American  Historical  Association,  whose  executive  council 
fill  vacancies  in  the  board  of  editors. 


MISUTES  OF  THE  BTTSINEPS  MEETINr.  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL  A-SSKriATIUN.  HKI.l*  IN  THE  CONVENTION 
ROOJI  OF  THK  Ri:ssi:i,L  HOUSE.  DCTKOIT,  MICH..  AT  3 
R  M..  DKCEMBKK  an.  1900. 

Mr.  James  t'on)  Rhrxlea  in  the  rhair.  In  Mr  Clark's  absenix;,  Pral. 
A.  B.  Harl  ai'ltnl  fu<  weorutapj'  at  llie  upciiing  uf  ihe  meeting  and  Mr. 
Uogkiiu  iliirinK  the  IbLUt  jiart  nl  the  eeesioti. 

Mm.  Oe<in^O.  I^^ihiiuon  m(i\-eil  r.he  appointment  o(  a  committee  of 
ladiex.  wIi'jw  duly  it  shuiilit  be  lo  arratiife  (or  the  providing  ot  suitable 
ncinl  ^theriiitK  «f  ladii'S  in  att«niluu(H»  upon  the  meetings  of  the  aMO- 
cialion.  The  mntioii  was  carriwi,  and  the  i:bairappointeil  as  snch  com- 
initte*-  Mt8.  Ueurge  O.  Hobinwrn,  <if  Dutruit,  and  Mit<H  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  of 
Sew  Yrjrk. 

The  report  of  tlie  iWHietaiit  secretary  was  read  and  accepterl. 

Thr  reimrt  iif  the  L-oiincil  was  then  presented  by  Profeasor  Hart  Thti 
tolliiwini;  appoiutmenta  niaile  hy  the  i-4iiincil  were  annoiintred  (or  the 
«DHUin)t  year: 

AXNUAL   I^MMITTKBS. 

CommitUt  nii  pTtMjrammr  far  the  tevenlicnth  mriiinij, — f.'hurles  H.  Hafkins 
(withauthiHty  u.  complete  the  committee  at  hia  diBcrelion). 

l/oeal  eijinmiUte  fof  Ihe  tenfiUrfiilti  neetiny. — Gen,  A.  W.  Uteely,  li.  H.  A. 
(with  anthfirity  to  ixtmplete  the  (!<unmittet!  at  his  iliw-retiim).  ' 

irrANmNn  mHuirreEn,  roMuiBsioKB,  a.vd  uoikiiiia. 

fiiitom  (./  Ihr  Amrrieun  lliitoHfaJ  Review.— Wmiain  M.  Ririane,  Albert 
BtiHhnell  Hart,  Harry  Pratt  Jnditon,  Auflrew  C.  McLanghlin.  H.  Morae 
StfpbeliN.  Oe<ir)!e  B,  Adaiua  (reelected  tur  term  expirii))c  January  I.  190T). 

CcmmilUf  .HI  bihlirjgrapky.—A.  Hiiwanl  Clark,  W.  K.  F.«l*;r,  A.  P.  C. 
OriiBo,  CrtoriJ*  ties,  William  C,  Une,  J.  >'.  Urued,  E,  C,  Richardson. 

Giimniatf  un  thf  Uututij  of  Oilunifji  and  Drpendetitiee^ — Genrge  L.  Burr, 
Ilnnry  E.  Bounie.  J.  H.  i.iitan^,  .lohn  B.  Moore,  K.  Welle  Williama  (with 
|K>wer  to  till  vacancies  till  the  next  meetiii|i;  of  Ihe  coundl). 

//Ufon'fu/  MaaaJUTipU  '.bmniiWon,  — Herbert  L.  Osgood,'  Max  Parrand, 
Frederick  W.  Kloore.  Theodort.  C.  Smith,  Reuben  (i.  Thuailes. 

Orrmmiltee  vn  Jualiii  IKniwr  prize, — 0.  M.  Andrews,  E.  P.  Cheyney, 
Miw  EiiMbetli  flendnll,  Roger  Foater,  K.  E.  Hparka. 

'PralnniT  Rurr  tnunil  li  1inpmrlIi?nlilF  to  vrvc  nnd  ibv  iMiimci]  dlswinilniinl  Dili 

< l>n>laieur  dcwol  fuumi  U  luip-iBlUlB  lo  kov  uuiI  Prol.  B.  '1.  Biiiime   tiu  bEen 
n  tilspUoe, 
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Public  Archives  Commimatu — William  Macdonald,  Lester  G.  Bugbee, 
H.  W.  Caldwell,  David  J.  HilP  (with  power  to  add  adjunct  members  and 
to  fill  vacancies  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  comicil). 

Committee  on  publicaiions. — E.  G.  Bourne,  A.  Howard  Clark,  F.  M.  Fling, 
S.  M.  Jackson,  A.  D.  Morse,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Dean,  £.  F.  Henderson, 
Charles  Gross. 

General  commiUee. — The  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Lucy  M.  Salmon, 
George  E.  Howard,  William  Macdonald,  James  H.  Robinson  (with  power 
to  add  adjunct  members). 

The  council  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  Associ- 
ation, Section  IV,  changing  the  words  ^^  an  assistant  secretary"  to  "a  cor- 
responding secretary,"  so  that  the  clause  should  read: 

**The  oflBcers  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  a 
corresponding  secretary,  a  curator,  a  treasurer,  and  an  executive  council 
consisting  of  the  foregoing  officers  and  of  six  other  members  elected 
by  the  Association  with  the  ex -presidents  of  the  Association.  These  offi- 
cers shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  r^ular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association." 

The  amendment  was  duly  adopted  by  the  Association. 

The  council  recommended  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  April,  1902.  On  motion  of  Professor 
Coolidge,  the  motion  was  amended  by  changing  the  time  to  the  Christmas 
holidays,  the  exact  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee  on  programme  in 
conference  with  the  officers  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 

The  council  reported  that  it  had  elected  Dr.  Theodor  Mommsen  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Association;  and  that  it  had  accepted,  on  behalf 
of  the  Association,  an  invitation  to  send  delegates  to  the  historical  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Rome  in  the  year  1902,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Ettore  Pais,  of  the  University  of  Naples. 

The  resignation  of  Secretary  H.  B.  Adams  was  received  and  the  follow- 
ing minute  was  adopted: 

*' Recognizing  with  reluctance  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  resignation 
of  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,'  of  the  office  of  secretary,  on  account  of  his 
continued  ill  health,  the  Association  desires  to  place  upon  its  records  an 
expression  of  its  high  appreciation  of  his  services. 

**  Secretary  of  the  Association  from  its  beginning,  no  one  had  more  to  do 
than  he  with  its  founding  and  successful  organization,  nor  has  anyone 
given  greater  aid,  with  wise  counsel  and  generous  loyalty,  to  its  expanding 
usefulness.  Ever  ready  for  any  labor,  however  great,  open  minded  toward 
every  suggestion  of  new  possibilities,  always  forgetful  of  himself  and 
mindful  only  of  the  interests  of  the  Association,  he  has  been  during  these 
years  a  most  efficient  officer.  The  Association  regrets  that  this  connec- 
tion, so  useful  to  itself,  is  now  terminated,  and  is  glad  to  believe  that,  in 
some  new  capacity,  it  may  still  have  the  advantage  of  his^^ounsels. 

"The  secretary  is  instructed  to  send  to  Mr.  Adams  a  copy  of  this  min- 
ute, and  to  convey  to  him  the  most  hearty  esteem  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  and  their  best  wishes  for  the  future." 

iMr.  Hill  declined  appointment  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Vincent  has  been  appointed  to  the 
vacancy. 
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On  modon  o(  Judge  Simeon  'E.  Baldwin,  the  AsHociution  ndopted  the 
following  r«eolutioii  iu  reiRird  to  the  death  i>f  Prof.  Mosm  Coit  Tyler: 

•'  Rftolerd,  That  the  Anicrican  Hislorical  Associstion  has  received  with 
deep  r^ret  the  int«l1igeDr«i  of  the  death  of  our  fir^t  vice-president,  I'rof. 
Mueee  Coit  Tyler,  wtiii^h  ot'i^urred  during  this  annual  meetini;. 

"The  eontrihutiona  to  Auiericnn  hiutorical  literature  from  hta  itrai-eful 
p«i  hav*  baennumerouB  ami  important,  and  his  sawK'iat^f  in  tliia  t>ody 
Wt\  the  loBB  of  »  wise  lea<ler  and  cht-Tished  frieod." 

Tlie  tcport  of  the  treasurer  anil  auditing  ronimlttee  wb><  uorepteil  anil 
placMl  on  Ale. 

Thi!  Aiwixdjitioii  then  proceetlcii  to  the  election  of  offii-eiB  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Professor  Juitson,  cliairman  iil  the  cominittwi  on  noniina^ona,  pre- 
Bt>Ul«l  tlib  fiillowing  candiilabw,  for  whom  the  secretary  was  directnl  lo 
(B«t  the  Ixflliit  of  the  AsBoi-iution :  For  president,  Charles  Francis  Ailams; 
(or  flwl  viW'jireBident,  Herbert  B.  AdaruB;  for  second  vice-president,  C^pt. 
A.  T.  MHhan;  for  setrftary,  A.  Howanl  Clark;  lor  corresponding  s«'re- 
tary,  Charles  II.  Haakins;  for  treasurer,  C.  W.  Bowen;  (or  councillors, 
tieofse  B.  AdatiiH,  William  A.  Dtinninic.  Anrlr>;w  C  McLBughlin,  Petisr 
While  (ranuminateil);  .1,  Kmnkliu  JaineMon,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell. 

The  council  repcirteil  the  fullowing  action  on  the  question  o(  a  ciwiiera- 
Uve  liislury,  which  was  re(erreil  lo  it  at  the  Boston  meeting: 

"  VaUil,  That  u  Htandlni;  ixtnnnlttee  of  live  l>e  api>ointed  to  arrange  (or 
the  publication  of  a  cooperative  htettiry  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
uiapicee  of  the  AeMociation,  on  the  (ollowiug  i.'ondiiions: 

"  1-  The  lommit.ipp  to  have  jiower  to  decide  on  tlie  scope  and  extent  o( 
the  work;  the  puhtiaitioit  to  he  inadt!  in  aniatl  volunjes,  each  complete  in 
itwtr  HO  (ar  aa  it  goes, 

"2.  The  committee  to  have  power  to  choose  an  editor  in  chief  to  carry 
on  the  work,  eubject  to  the  determinations  of  the  committee,  which  will 
rep«>t««iit  tbe  AflBociatiun, 

"3.  Tbe  eouimitt««  to  have  powi^r  to  make  publiehiiig  arrangeinenlv. 

"4.  The  committee  in  no  case  to  have  any  pecuniary  resfioneibiliTy  or 
Usbitity  for  any  expense  connected  with  the  history. 

"6.  The  eornmitlee  to  report  annually  to  the  Awociaiion  until  the  work 
la  fiiii*he<I." 

Ptcrident  Aligell  took  the  chiur,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  rMolntian  as  proposed.  After  soiue  din-ueeion  it  waa  voted,  on  motion 
of  Judge  Kaldwin,  to  ]>oet.pone  further  consideration  of  the  project  for  one 
yenr.  I'roffasor  MacDonald  then  moved  that  the  council  be  requeeteii  lo 
nwonniler  thn  proposition  o(  a  cooperative  history  of  Amerii'a,  and  to  re- 
port lo  tbe  Association  in  print,  before  tlie  next  annual  ineeling,  a  state- 
ment of  their  iiinduHione  in  re(ereni'e  therftu  and  their  reiisiinH  for  tbe 
MUne.  The  motion  prevailed.  On  motion  of  Professor  W dim  1  burn,  the 
ouaimiltee  on  programme  (or  the  next  meeting  was  instructeil  lo  arrange 
fur  a  general  discussion  of  the  subje<:t  at  Washington. 

The  rejiorl  of  the  Historical  Mannscripta  C-ouimissioo  was  presenled  by 
tlu)  chainuiui,  Mr.  R.  G.  Thwailes. 

Pmf.  O.  B.  Adonis  reported  for  the  board  of  editoia  of  the  American 
Historical  Beview,  and  Prof.  E.  G,  Bourne  for  the  committee  on  publica- 
dona. 
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In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Clark,  the  report  of  the  bibliographical  com- 
mittee w«B  not  presented. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  on  the  Justin  Winsor  prize,  Prof.  C.  M. 
Andrews  reported  a  series  of  rales  which  the  committee  had  drawn  up  to 
govern  the  award,  and  stated  that  the  priiSe  for  this  year  had  been  given 
to  Mr.  W.  A.  Schaper,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  for  a  monograph  on  "Section- 
alism and  Representation  in  South  Carolina,''  with  honorable  mention  of 
the  study  of  Miss  M.  S.  Locke  on  "Anti-Slavery  Sentiment  before  1808." 

Professor  MacDonald  reported  briefly  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Archives 
Commission. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  Judge  Baldwin,  reported 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

**Re8olvedf  That  the  Association  most  sincerely  appreciates  the  thorough 
preparations  for  the  annual  meeting  which  were  made  by  the  local  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  and  the  patience  and  courtesy  with  which  they 
have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  their  appointment. 

**Iiesolvedf  That  our  cordial  thanks  be  tendered  to  Dr.  James  F.  Rhodes, 
formerly  president  of  the  Association,  for  acceding  to  the  request  of  the 
programme  committee  that  he  would  resume  the  functions  of  the  Presi- 
dency on  the  occasion  of  the  formal  opening  of  our  meeting,  in  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Eggleston. 

^^Regolvedf  That  the  American  Historical  Association  desires  to  express 
its  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  kind  hospitalities  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Alger,  Mrs.  George  O.  Robinson,  the  Detroit  Club,  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  and  the  president  and  faculties  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  its  members  during  its 
sixteenth  annual  meeting." 

The  Association  adjourned  at  5.30  p.  m. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  American  Historical  Review, 

held  the  same  evening,  the  board  accepted  the  resignation- of  Professor 

Jameson  as  managing  editor,  to  date  from  July  1.     Professor  McLaughlin 

was  appointed  to  act  as  managing  editor  for  a  period  of  fifteen  months 

from  that  date,  at  the  same  time  retaining  his  membership  on  the  board 

of  editors. 

Charles  H.  Haskins, 

Acting  Secretary. 


THE  JUSTIN  W!NRC)R  PRIZE. 


tOonunlttee'  ChariM  M.  AndRM't  (chBlman 
rnrvcedty  of  PcDtuj'lTBala;  HIia  EUiab 
rorter,  Kew  York;  Edwin  K.  SiMtkir,  ['ulv 


Cnllcgoi  Rngcr 


The  JoHtiu  Winwir  prise  of  $100,  oHereil  by  the  Amwiian  Hislorira! 
AB0<3ati('D  for  the  encdiini^merit  of  historiral  reeeari'li,  will  lictaHiirilci.1 
tor  the  year  1901  tu  llie  bt«t  unpublJ0h<<d  lEXJiKi^rajih  in  tlio  tield  uf 
American  hielory  that  Hhnll  lie  eubmitted  to  tlie  i-uniiiiittee  uf  unnnl  uu  or 
before  0.-tt.t*r],  ISHll. 

I,  The  priite  is  iiileudetl  for  writers  who  huve  not  yet  iiiihliahed  any 
consiilerable  work  or  obtained  an  cstBhlisheil  reputation. 

II.  The  uiuDugraph  must  \^v  baseil  upon  ituleiienili-iitiuKl  orii^nal  iuvett- 
tigatiun  in  Ameriitan  hiHtory,  by  whirh  is  meant  tlic  hii^tory  uf  any  of  tlie 
British  cwlontwH  iu  America  to  ITTH,  of  othtr  piirtiruiH  of  the  cmtineiit 
whii'li  have  BiDL-e  been  included  in  the  lerrilory  of  the  I'niled  SUten,  and 
of  the  TJnit^  States.  It  may  deal  with  unyaxjiect  of  that  liietory — social, 
political,  eonslitutluiutl,  reliiptjus,  ecnuomfi-,  military,  or  ])iot;raphi<i(l, 
though  in  thi-  lost  two  iiiftaiures  a  treatment  exelnsively  military  or 
biugnphicHl  would  be  uafavorAbly  receivei]. 

in.  The  siibjert-maller  of  ihe  monograph  must  be  of  more  tliati  per- 
ronal  or  local  interval,  and  in  ItH  coDckiaiona  anil  resnibi  must  be  A  dietinct 
eoDtribatlun  to  knowledge.  In  its  statements  it  ninsl  attain  a  high  degree 
of  «C(-nnu!y  luid  in  ite  treatment  of  the  fa(.-ts  collecleil  it  miut  tthow  on  the 
pari  i>f  the  writer  powers  of  oripnal  and  sug^esitive  interpretation. 

IV.  The  work  must  conform  to  the  aJvepted  canons  of  historirsl  researoh 
aiid  i-riticiam.  It  must  be  presented  in  what  is  commonly  understood  as 
a  ecieiitillt:  manner  and  miiHt  contain  the  neceaiuiry  apparalun  of  critical 
Ubltography  (a  mere  list  of  titles  will  uot  be  deeme<l  sufficient),  references 
to  all  mithoritiee,  and  f<jotnotee.  In  length  tht-  work  shnnld  not  be  less 
than  30,000  words,  or  about  100  pagre  of  print.  Il  may  be  more.  I(  not 
typewritten,  Ihe  work  must  be  written  legibly,  ui>on  only  one  side  of  the 
Hheet,  and  muni  he  in  form  ready  for  publication.  In  making  the  award 
the  vommittee  will  lake  into  consideration  not  only  research,  arcuracy, 
aud  originality,  hut  also  cleame^  of  expreasion,  logical  arrangement,  and 
litemry  form.  The  prize  will  not  be  awarded  unless  the  work  submitted 
ahall  be  ol  a  higii  il«^ree  of  exceUeni-e.  The  sucoeeefiil  monograph  will 
be  piibliBhe<l  by  tlie  American  Historical  Aeaociatlon.  Addreea  all  rorre- 
spondence  to  the  chairman  of  Ihe  committee.  Prof.  Charles  M.  Andrews, 
Bryn  Mawr.  Vn. 

JAxuutv26,  1901. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES  AT  SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OF  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Persons  not  members  of  the  Association  will  be  cordially  welcomed  to 
the  public  sessions. 

Papers  are  limited  to  twenty  minutes  and  discussions  to  ten  minutes  for 
each  speaker. 

Those  who  read  papers,  as  well  as  those  who  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, are  requested  to  send  abstracts  of  their  papers  or  remarks  to  the 
secretary  before  the  meeting. 

Thursday  Morning,  Dbcbmber  27. 

lO.SO  a.  m. 

THE  CRUSADBB   AND  THE   EAST. 

(Convention  room  in  the  RiUBell  House.) 

1.  The  Year  One  Thousand  and  Antecedents  of  the  Crusade,  by  Prof. 

George  L.  Burr,  Cornell  University. 

2.  Critical  Work  on  the  Sources  of  the  First  Crusade,  by  Prof.  Oliver  J. 

Thatcher,  University  of  Chicago. 

3.  The  Capitulations  in  Turkey,  by  President  James  B.  Angell,  University 

of  Michiagn. 

4.  Discussion,  by  Prof.  Archibald  Coolidge,   Harvard  University;   Mr. 

Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis,  Harvard  University. 

5.  Appointment  of  committees. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  December  27. 
e.SOp.  m. 

PUBLIC   session    of  THE   CHURCH    HISTORY    SECTION. 

(Convention  room  in  the  Russell  House.) 

1.  American  Ecclesiology,  by  Prof.  George  James  Bayles,  Columbia  Uni- 

versity. 

2.  The  Origin  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  by  Prof.  Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  Union 

Theological  Seminary. 

3.  The  Date  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  by  Prof.  Francis  A.  Christie,  Mead- 

ville  Theological  School. 

S.30  to  4p.  m. 

PRIVATE  MEETINGS  OF  THE   COMMITTEES,  COMMISSIONS,  AND  BOARDS. 

(Rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  various  committees  will  be  designated  on  application  to 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  who  will  be  found  at  headquarters.) 
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4  to  6  p.  m. 

RBCKFTION   BY   GENERAL   AND   MR8.   ALGER  (150   FORT  8TREET   WEOT). 

Thursday  Evening,  December  27. 
8  p.  m. 

joint  SBH8ION   WITH   THE    AMERICAN    ECONOMIC   ASSOCIATION. 
(First  Methodist  Church,  comer  »f  Woodward  and  Adams  avenuen.) 

1.  Address  of  Welcome,  by  Hon.  William  C.  May  bury,  mayor  of  Detroit. 

2.  Inaogoral  Address,  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  president  of  the  American 

£kx)nomic  Association. 

3.  The  Writing  of  History,  by  James  Ford  Rhodes,  LL.  D.,  ex-president 

of  American  Historical  Association. 

smoker  at  the  university  club  (corner  of  fort  and  oriswold  streffts). 

Friday  Morning,  December  28. 
(Train  leaves  Michigan  Central  station  at  8.50  a.  m.,  Central  ntandard  time.) 

•  10.30  a.  m. 

JOINT  SESSION   WFTH   THE   AMERICAN    ECONOMIC   ASSOCIATION. 
(Sarah  Caswell  Angell  Hall,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.) 

1.  Address  of  Welcome,  by  President  James  B.   Angel  1,   University  of 

Michigan. 

2.  French  Experiments  with  Political  Assimilation  in  the  West  Indies,  by 

Prof.  Paul  8.  Reinsch,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

3.  The  Turning  Points  in  the  History  of  British  Administration  in  India, 

by  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Cornell  University. 

4.  The  Finances  of  Porto  Rico,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Hollander,  treasurer  of  Porto 

Rico. 

5.  Our  Porto  Rican  Policy,  by  Prof.  John  H.  Finley,  Princeton  University. 

6.  Discussion,  by  Prof.  Henry  E.  Bourne,  VV^estern  Reserve  University, 

and  Prof.  Charles  H.  Hull,  Cornell  University. 

Friday  Afternoon,  December  28. 

Sp.  m. 

western  history. 
(Room  C,  Law  Building,  Ann  Arbor.) 

1.  Frontier  Land  Clubs  or  Claim  Associations,  by  Prof.    Benjamin  F. 

Shambaugh,  University  of  Iowa. 

2.  The  Legend  of  Marcus  Whitman,  by  Prof.  Edward  G.  Bourne,  Yale 

University. 

3.  Party  Struggles  in  Missouri,  1861-1865,  by  Prof.  Samuel  B.  Harding, 

Indiana  University. 
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4.  The  Second  Missouri  Compromise,  by  Prof.  Frank  H.  Hodder,  Univer- 

sity of  Kansas. 

5.  Discussion,  by  Prof.  Jesse  Macy,  Iowa  College;  Reuben  G.  Thwaites, 

secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

(Train  leaves  for  Detroit  at  5.20.  Central  standard  time.) 

Friday  Evening,  Dbcbmbbr  28. 

Smoker  given  by  the  Detroit  Club  (comer  Fort  and  Cass  Streets,  Detroit) . 

The  women  members  of  the  Association  and  the'  wives  of  members  are 
invited  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  George  O.  Robinson,  4*25  Cass  avenue, 
from  8  to  10  o'clock. 

Saturday  Morning,  December  29. 
10.30  a.  m. 

BRITISH    AND   AMERICAN   HISTORY. 
(Convention  room,  Ruasell  House.) 

1.  The  Opposition  in  Parliament,  1765-1775,  by  Prof.  Wilbur  C.  Abbott, 

Dartmouth  College. 

2.  The  Breakdown  of  the  Old  Colonial  System  in  Canada,  by  Prof.  Geoige 

M.  Wrong,  University  of  Toronto. 

3.  British  Rule  in  Canada,  by  Sir  John  Bourinot,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D., 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

4.  Discussion,  opened  by  Prof.  Victor  Coffin,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

6.  The  Breakdown  of  Reconstruction,  by  Prof.  William  A.  Dunning,  Colum- 

bia University. 
6.  Discussion,  by  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Harvard  University;  Mr. 
Percy  N.  Booth,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Dr.  Theodore  Clarke  Smith,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  December  29. 

liS.SO  p.  m. 

SUBSCRIPTION   LUNCHEON. 
(Dining  room  of  the  Russell  House.) 

Saturday  Afternoon,  December  29, 

S  p,  m.f 

business  meeting  of  the  association. 
(Convention  room,  Russell  House.) 

1.  Report  of  the  council. 

2.  Report  of  the  treasurer  and  auditing  committee. 

3.  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 

4.  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  Justin  Winsor  prize. 

5.  Report  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  American  Historical  Review. 
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6.  Report  of  the  bibliographical  committee. 

7.  Report  of  the  committee  on  publications. 

8.  Report  of  the  Public  Archives  Commission. 

9.  Report  of  the  committee  on  monographic  history  of  America. 

10.  Election  of  officers. 

11.  Report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 


PAPERS  TO  BE  READ  BY  TITLE. 

1.  Stein*8  German  Policy  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  by  Prof.  U.  G.  Weath- 

erly,  Indiana  University. 

2.  The  Considerations  which  led  Edward  III  to  assume  the  Title,  King  of 

France,  by  Prof.  Walter  I.  Lowe,  Wells  College. 

3.  Why  the  Austin  Colonists  went  to  Texas,  by  Prof.  Lester  G.  Bugbee, 

University  of  Texas. 

4.  Cuban  Diplomacy  of  the  Pierce  Administration,  by  Francis  S.  Phil- 

brick,  Harvard  University. 

5.  Plato's  Opposition  to  Imperialism  in   Athens  and  Syracuse,  by  Dr. 

Henrv  A.  Sill,  New  York. 

6.  The  Negro  Companions  of  the  Spanish  Conquistadores,  by  President 

R.  R.  Wright,  Georgia  State  Industrial  College. 

7.  American  Influence  in  Hawaii  before  the  Missionaries,  by  Hiram  Bing- 

ham, jr.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

8.  Military  government  of  Southern  territory,  1861-1865,  by  Allen  H. 

Carpenter,  A.  M.,  Harvard  University. 

9.  \joTd  Baltimore's  Struggle  with  the  Jesuits,  1634-1649,  by  Prof.  Alfred 

Pearce  Dennis,  Smith  College. 


COMMITTEES  FOR  DETROIT  MEETING. 
LOCAL  COMMITTEE   OF  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Hon.  Peter  White,  chairman;  Russell  A.  Alger,  Don  M.  Dick- 
inson, Thomas  W.  Palmer,  Levi  L.  Barbour,  James  E. 
Scripps,  August  Marxhausen,  William  E.  Quinby,  Wil- 
liam Livingstone,  Henry  Kussel,  Clarence  M.  Burton, 
Bryant  Walker,  Earle  W.  Dow,  Fred  M.  Taylor. 

GENERAL  RECEPTION   COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  William  C.  May  bury,  W.  J.  Chittenden,  Samuel  T. 
Douglas,  George  H.  Barbour,  H.  M.  Duffield,  Jeremiah 
Dwyer,  W.  H.  Elliott,  Silas  Farmer,  Dexter  M.  Ferry, 
R.  H.  Fyfe,  Silas  W.  Goodale,  A.  H.  Griffith,  Theodore 
P.  Hall,  Fred  W.  Hayes,  Col.  F.  J.  Hecker,  George 
Hendrie,  Collins  B.  Hubbard,  Right  Rev.  John  S.  Foley, 
R.  R.  Elliott,  Charles  A.  Kent,  Hennann  Keifer,  Otto 
Kirchner,  H.  B.  Ledyard,  Rev.  John  McCarroll,  M.  D., 
Stephen  Baldwin,  Samuel  S.  Babcock,  Rev.  Alfred  H. 
Barr,  Rev.  C.  L.  Arnold,  John  H.  Bissell,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Book,  James  N,  Wright,  George  N.  Brady,  EMwin  F. 
Conely,  Hon.  James  McMillan,  Alexander  McPherson, 
Ashley  Pond,  M.  W.  O'Brien,  George  H.  Russel,  Alfred 
Russell,  J.  M.  B.  Sill. 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE   FOR   SMOKER  AT  UNIVERSITY  CLUB. 

H.  C.  Bulkley,  C.  H.  Campbell,  J.  D.  Hawks,  PaulF.  Bagley, 
Sidney  T.  Miller,  Walter  S.  Russel,  James  C.  Smith, 
Bethune  Duffield,  E.  W.  Pendleton,  Samuel  S.  Harris, 
C.  B.  W^aiTen,  D.  M.  Ferry,  jr.,  Henry  Ledyard,  Rufus 
G.  Lathrop. 
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RECEPTION   COMMITTEE   AT   DETROIT   CLUB. 

Truman  H.  Newberr}^  Cameron  Curry,  B.  S.  Warren,  C.  A. 
Ducharme,  Charles  L.  Freer,  W.  J.  Gray,  George  H. 
Hopkins,  Strathearn  Hendric,  Judge  Geo.  S.  Hosraer, 
Jere  C.  Hutchins,  Dr.  H.  W.  Longyear,  Cyrus  E. 
Lothrop,  John  N.  Bagley,  George  H.  Barbour,  W.  R. 
Bate^,  Michael  Brennan,  E.  W.  Cottrell,  W.  C.  Mc- 
Millan, H.  G.  Meredith,  R.  E.  Plumb,  E.  T.  Slocum, 
George  A.  Steel,  A.  L.  Stephens,  Charles  M.  Swift, 
H.  M.  Campbell,  Dr.  E.  T.  Tappey,  H.  T.  Thurber, 
Waldo  A.  Avery,  Clarence  A.  Black,  Dr.  Donald 
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THE  HEW  HISTORY.' 


By  Ei>WA.icn  Euoi. 


MembiTs  of  the  Anioi-kan  Hwtoi»-iil  AsHCK-iatioii,  fellow- 
Mtiideiits  uf  hi.stury:  1  thimk  yuu  k)-iiight  for  ytmr  piefereiits; 
in  ch«x»sing  inp  to  tlif  i)rosideiify  of  tiie  historiral  association. 
It  ii4  one  of  the  hotioii^  of  my  life. 

VU'ailHTH  of  the  Ameiii-itn  Hintorical  Association,  ladies 
unci  jji'iitli'iiK-n:  1  ivmeiiihtM"  hcHiiiiji;  Mr.  Lowell  ajjoloifiEe 
fur  leading  an  iiddrL-ss— hv  had  1>(ton  mfustoiiied  to  B[)eak  off- 
tiitnd.  He  said  "I  have  stitfrrcci  a  lows  of  the  meiuon*  of 
names,  It  is  the  lirst  falling  of  the  leaves  of  nieniory."  I, 
who  have  been  wont  to  A)>oak  without  not*s  for  moi'e  tJian 
forty  years,  must  I'ome  here  lo-night  with  Lowell's  beautiful 
a(K>logy  (in  my  lips.  Siru-e  ii  little  more  than  it  year  ago  my 
memory  <»n  not  lie  dt-pended  on  for  names,  and  I  too  am 
ftircfd  to  plead  the  tii-st  falling  of  the  leaves  of  memory. 

Ijet  me  begin  without  further  ititnxiuetion.  Let  me  speak 
the  thiiigrt  in  luy  heart.  "Lot  me  bring  myself  along  with 
me,"  as  Wendell  Phillips  said  at  Harvard.  I  propo,se  to 
»[icak  to  yon  mainly  of  the  new  hi.story.  All  our  learning 
taki-M  itji  ri«'  fiimi  (Jreeee,  N'o  other  sujierMtition  has  held  so 
long  as  the  classiir.  For  five  hundred  years  nearly  every  his- 
torieal  writer  lian  felt  it  necessary  to  touch  his  cap  in  a  pref- 
aee  to  Herodotus  and  Thueydides.  They  n\v  certainly  models 
of  style,  no  one  contnidieting,  A  man.  like  myself,  on  whose 
(ireek  Lhn  ruKt  of  tliirty-tive  years  has  fallen,  may  bo 
[K'miittt'd  to  sheltfr  liiniself  Ixtbind  so  great  a  tireoian  as  Pro- 
fessor .fobb.  In  the  following  kei*n  words  hemakc^  retroneh- 
mentsonThucydides:  "It  i^anatunkl  subjoctof  regret,  though 
not  a  just  cause  of  surprise  or  complaint,  that  the  history  (of 
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Thueydides)  tells  us  nothing  of  the  literature,  the  art,  or  the 
social  life  under  whose  influences  the  author  had  grown 
yp  ?9  *  *  *  ''Among  the  illustrious  contemporaries," 
says  Jebb,  "whose  very  existence  would  be  unknown  to  us 
from  his  pages,  are  the  dramatists  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristophanes;  the  architect,  Ictinius;  the  sculptor, 
Phidias;  the  physician,  Hippocrates;  the  philosophers,  Anax- 
agoras  and  Soci*ates.  *  *  *  jf  Thueydides  had  mentioned 
Sophocles,"  continues  he,  ''as  a  general  in  the  Samian  war,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  noticed  the  circum- 
stance that  Sophocles  also  wrote  dramas,  unless  it  had  been 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  him  from  a  namesake." 
Jebb  qualifies  his  statement  by  urging  that  Thueydides  sought 
to  do  only  one  thing,  to  write  the  history  of  the  Pelopen- 
nesian  war  without  permitting  the  intrusion  of  anything  else. 
But  Thueydides  must  have  had  the  notion  that  war  was  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world  and  that  all  the  art  and 
eloquence  of  his  time  were,  as  he  calls  them,  merely  ''recrea- 
tions of  the  human  spirit."  Add  to  this  that  nearly  one- 
fouilh  of  Thucydides's  history  is  made  up  of  speeches  imitated 
from  the  epic  poets  and  that  most  of  them  were  the  work  of 
the  author.  His  history  is  a  splendid  piece  of  literature,  but 
it  is  not  a  model  for  a  modern  writer. 

The  reductions  on  Herodotus  are  essential.  His  credulity 
alone  is  an  impairment  to  his  character  as  a  historian.  Neither 
from  Herodotus  nor  from  Thucvdides  nor  from  Tacitus  can  we 
learn  to  write  historv  in  the  modern  sense.  Their  histories 
will  remain,  as  Thueydides  said  of  his,  ''a  possession  forever." 
But  it  would  be  strange  if  we  had  not  learned  anything  of  the 
art  of  writing  histor}'  in  a  cycle  of  nearly  twenty-four  hundred 
years.  Let  us  brush  aside  once  for  all  the  domination  of  the 
classic  tradition. 

Let  us  come  to  English  letters.  One  of  our  early  examples 
is  one  of  our  best.  In  English  literature  Sir  Walter  Baleigh 
is  in  a  sense  both  Herodotus  and  Thueydides  and  something 
more,  as  became  a  modern.  The  title  of  his  fi-agment.  The 
History  of  the  World,  repels  many  people,  but  it  were  well  if 
his  incomparable  work  were  not  neglected.  What  is  most 
admirable  in  it  is  its  keen  modern  interest  in  the  little  details 
of  life,  which  are  a  part  of  what  I  call  the  New  Histoiy. 
Occiisionall}^  it  rises  into  the  grandest  style.     As  an  instance 
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of  felicitous  detail,  how  there  lingers  in  the  meroorj'  his  treftt- 
Hiont  of  the  coraclei.  tho  little  boat  made  of  a  bull's  bide 
§tret<^bed  over  a  frame!  Hp  mizen  on  a  jwssiige  of  Lucjiii's 
and  renders  it  exquisitely  and  almost  lit<'rally: 

"  Thp  inoisWneil  iwier  of  a  hoary  willow- 
Is  lasbiuiietl  first  into  a  little  lx«t. 
Then,  rlad  in  bullock's  hide,  upon  iljo  billow 
(it  a  protid  river  lightly  dnth  it  float 
Bencatti  the  vatenuan. 
So,  on  tlie  wave*  o(  oventwelling  I'll 
Ridea  (he  Venntiiui  ami  the  Briton  so, 
On  the  uutspraul  iKvaii." 

I  liave  «een  in  use  on  the  western  Imivs  of  Ireland  the  same 
little  boat,  there  called  not  a  coracle  but  a  cunugh — the  orig- 
inal form  of  the  word,  no  doubt.  It  was  usually  occupied  by 
a  priest,  l>eing  rowed  from  island  to  island  to  hear  confessionR. 
The  buH'is  bide  bud  gone  out  and  a  stout  i-anvas  had  taken  its 
place.  But  the  veritable  buUVbide  boat  of  Lucan  was  in  use 
in  our  Southern  colonies  down  t«  the  Revolution,  and  tbis 
ciaKxic  mode  of  conveyance  \h  yet  seen  on  tile  Western  frontier. 

Another  instance  of  Ualeigh's  delightful  partieuliirity  is  seen 
in  \m  cAiition  about  misunderstanding  the  speech  of  savages. 
All  who  have  seen  the  ancient  maps  of  North  Carolina  will  re- 
member W'in-(ftn-da-coa  as  its  name.  This  was  tbe  first  thing 
Maid  by  a  savage  lo  Rjileigb's  men.  In  reply  to  the  question, 
"What  is  the  name  of  tliis  country?"  be  answered,  "Win- 
jjin-da-ooft. "  It  was  after>v«rds  learned  that  the  K01II1  Caro- 
lina al)ongine  said  in  this  phrase,  "Those  are  very  fine  clothes 
you  liave  on,"  And  so  North  Carolina  carried  11  fashion-plate 
lalwl  to  unsuspecting  readers.  With  sucb  little  incidents 
Ituloigb  diversifies  his  bistory.  and  witli  grejit  passages  like  his 
apostrophe  to  death  he  carries  it  to  its  loftiest  climaxes.  Its 
eloquent  by -passages  of  one  kind  und  another  reniuin  to  frnc- 
tify  tbe  imagination  of  later  ages. 

Never  was  ft  falser  thing  said  than  that  history  is  dead  poli- 
tic»  and  politics  living  history.  Some  things  are  false  and 
some  things  an*  jieniiciiHisly  false.  This  is  one  of  the  latter 
kind.  In  this  saying  Freeman  expressed  bts  wbole  theory  of 
history  wriUng,  and  one  understands  the  point  of  Green's 
remark  io  him:  "Freeman,  you  are  neither  social.  Iit*'mry. 
nor  n^ligious,"     A  worse  eondem  nation  of  a  historian  could 
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hardly  be  made.  Politic*  is  the  superficial  struggle  of  human 
ambitions  crossed  occasionally,  but  rarely,  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  do  good.  History  must  take  account  of  politics,  as  of 
everything  else,  but  let  it  remember  that  politicks  is  in  its  very 
nature  bold  and  encroaching,  a  part  of  the  tierce  struggle  for 
existence — a  part  of  that  fierce  striving  for  power  which  is  so 
unlovely.  It  often  sails  under  false  colors,  and  it  will  deceive 
the  historian  unless  he  is  exceedingly  vigilant.  It  likes  to 
call  itself  patriotism.  Lincoln,  all  ready  to  carry  through  a 
great  measure  by  means  that  were  doubtful — this  one  an  oflSce, 
that  one  something  else — looked  at  the  work  of  his  hands  with 
disgust.  '^Hay,''  he  said  to  his  private  secretar}^  *'what  we 
call  patriotic  statesmanship  is  nothing  but  a  combination  of 
individual  meannesses  for  the  general  good."  There  is  doubt- 
less some  admixture  of  real  patriotism  in  politics.  But  what 
is  patriotism?  It  is  a  virtue  of  the  half -developed.  Higher 
than  tribal  instinct  and  lower  than  that  great  world  benevo- 
lence that  is  to  be  the  mark  of  coming  ages.  Of  all  countries 
in  the  world  we  need  to  be  cured  of  politics.  We  elect  every- 
thing from  a  township  trustee  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Every  man,  if  he  were  an  intelligent  voter,  under 
our  system  would  l>e  required  to  canvass  every  year  the  mer- 
its of  whole  yards  of  aspirants  for  petty  office.  Why  not 
elect  one  in  a  city,  a  State,  and  the  nation,  and  leave  him  to 
study  the  yards  of  aspirants  and  to  appoint? 

Buckle's  famous  and  much-controverted  principle  that  the 
origin  of  all  movements  is  to  be  sought  in  the  people  and  not 
in  the  leader,  is  as  true  as  it  is  false.  Now  and  then  a  move- 
ment gets  head;  it  has  no  apparent  leader  or  it  gains  one  who 
carries  it  safely  to  its  goal.  Such  was  the  Americ«.n  Revolu- 
tion. Look  for  its  origin  among  the  people.  But  many 
agitations  go  hither  and  thither  until  a  leader  arises,  perhaps, 
entirely  changes  the  character  of  the  movement,  and  carries 
it  off  another  wav.  Such  was  the  French  Revolution.  Its 
beginning  gave  no  hint  of  its  end;  it  gave  no  hint  of  any 
possible  end,  indeed.  But  a  Corsican  genei-al  of  ability 
unjmmlleled  among  military  men,  and  of  an  ambition  overflow- 
ing all  bounds,  arrested  the  mol)  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and 
taught  it  to  ol>ey.  From  the  moment  that  the  young  Bona- 
parte had  cowed  the  mob  the  Revolution  was  not.  Bonaparte 
dallied  with  its  forms  for  a  while;  he  would  not  check  it  too 
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soon,  but  ho  tfUfidilyhirtied  it  in  din'ctioriB  for  his  own  glory. 
Its  original  ends  were  nil  lout  night  of,  iind  ihiit  most  remark- 
able movomont  of  nuMleni  tiiin'H,  that  most  aimlosaa  and 
Heiia(>Ieas  movemi^nt,  Hhaking  and  overturning  the  thrones  of 
Emopi'.  went  where*  it  wcnild  without  any  regulating  princt- 
plp  but  th«?  will — the  capricious  will— of  a  single  man.  But, 
"IrHnjjt'ly  iTiougli.  I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  agitation 
Moweil  liroadcHMt  over  Europe  certain  notions  that  have  proved 
and  are  yet  proving  fatal  to  des|iotisni. 

!Ii«tory  must  treat  militniT  affairs.  War  is  essentially 
exi'iling.  Bodies  of  men  nie  seen  in  violent  movement. 
Life  and  dcjith  hang  upon  a  hair  trigger;  they  are  in  the 
ipiick  derision*  and  the  prompt  action.  The  world  looks  on 
and  applaud?.  It  is  a  ootkhght.  It  is  a  bullfight.  It  is 
the.  (ii-ath  struggle  of  the  gladiator,  It  is  all  of  these  raised 
111  the  hundredtli  power.  But  the  scono  has  been  an  often 
rp|ieateii,  the  .lubjeit  hus  become  trite, 

Man  is  such  a  savage  that  until  Ibe  lifetime  of  the  pi-esent 
generation  he  has  insisted  ou  settling  everything  by  the  gage 
of  batik'.  He  has  strewn  the  world  with  a  thousand  battle- 
lields.  He  has  strewn  these  battlefields  with  thousands  of 
homes  and  men,  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men  and  women, 
and  the  fate  of  little  ibiltlren.  What  a  brut*  is  inanl  What 
a  hero  is  man!  But  the  brute  ag^  and  the  age  of  heroism  in 
the  eontest  with  the  brute  must  pass.  We  can  not  always 
eovur  our  pages  with  gore,  It  is  the  object  of  history  to  cui- 
livate  this  out  of  man:  to  teach  him  the  wisdom  of  diplomacy, 
the  wisdom  of  avoidanei- — rn  sh<irt,  the  fine  wisdom  of  arbitra- 
tion, that  last  fniit  of  human  experience. 

But  bow  can  wo  treat  war  so  as  not  to  become  on  the  one 
hand  sensational  or  on  the  other  hand  trite  f  Can  not  some 
philosophy  In-  got  out  of  it'  All  human  progress  is  interest- 
ing, even  that  of  the  art  of  destruction,  hi  all  the  past  the 
di!<tribution  of  the  arts  of  living  has  rfei>ende<i  largely  upon 
war.  ^metimes  there  came  in  a  lucky  piece  of  bigotry,  like 
the  n.'voc'ation  of  the  Ediet  of  Nantes,  to  stutter  widely  the  arts, 
OflwHT  war,  Willi  it,s  attendant  displacements*  of  population, 
has  servwl  this  end.  In  our  day  emigration  and  the  diffusion 
of  intelligence  and  a  hundred  other  agencies  do  the  work 
better,  except  among  liarUirians.  wheiv  every  war  with  a  civi- 
lized nation  brings  the  good  and  the  evil  of  civilization  to  the 
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conquered — education  and  gre^iter  facilities  for  intemperance, 
for  example. 

The  buyer  of  rare  books,  whether  for  historic  purposes  or 
other,  once  in  a  long  time  finds  a  treasure.  Such  was  my  lot 
a  few  years  ago.  From  the  Pkrl  of  Westmoreland's  library  I 
purchased,  among  other  books,  a  little  manuscript.  It  was  a 
complet(i  treatment  of  the  private  soldier's  duty,  written  in 
what  is  called  the  secretarj^'s  hand.  It  is  not  legible  except 
to  those  tmined  to  read  it — withal  very  beautiful.  It  was 
written  by  someone,  I  know  not  whom,  for  Charles  I  when  he 
was  Prince  of  Wales,  to  make  him  a  competent  officer.  The 
date  is  fixed  by  an  allusion  to  Charles's  romantic  trip  to  Spain. 
What  this  little  book  tells  I  can  not  find  anywhere  ebe.  Its 
information  was  drawn  from  the  Dutch,  who  were  the  teachers 
of  the  English  in  so  many  ways.  It  is  very  minute  and  it 
almost  alwa}  s  quotes  Prince  Maurice.  An  army  was  set  forth 
in  that  day  by  solid  squares  of  spearmen  surrounded  by  a  few 
scattering  nmsketeers.  The  latter  were  obliged  to  set  on  the 
ground  a  little  forked  rest  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
musket;  to  fire  they  stooped  down  and  took  aim.  The  mus- 
keteers were,  according  to  my  manuscript,  the  poorest  soldiers; 
the  main  dependence  was  upon  the  spearmen.  Gunpowder 
was  used  thus  awkwardly.  ''But,''  says  my  writer,  "Prince 
Maurice  told  me  that  if  he  had  another  army  to  set  forth  he 
would  reverse  the  order  and  put  the  best  soldiers  to  the  mus- 
ket." It  is  precisely  the  point  at  which  gunpowder  became 
the  main  dependence.  The  ordinary  spear  was  18  feet  long, 
or  three  times  the  height  of  the  man,  and  from  1  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  The  iron  jaws  of  the  head  were 
2i  feet  in  length. 

With  such  spears  the  Massachusetts  militia  was  trained  for 
more  than  forty  years,  or  until  the  outbreak  of  Philip's  war. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  the}'  may  have  been  used  in  Virginia. 
Poking  Indians  armed  with  muskets  out  of  a  swamp  with  a 
spear  might  do  for  imaginary  warfare — for  militia  warfare — 
but  when  it  came  to  real  fighting  it  was  very  ugly  business.  The 
desjiemte  character  of  the  conflicts  with  Philip,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  exclusive  use  of  gunpowder,  beciune  apparent,  and 
the  edict  went  forth  that  the  militia,  who  were  trained  to  the 
use  of  the  spear,  should  take  up  the  musket.  With  this  edict 
the  spear  disappeared  in  this  country  forever.     It  went  out  in 
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Kiigtand  iihoiit  the  sihiip  tiiiiu.  Thus  do  wi>  li-mii  ilK'proyroas 
of  llio  liiiman  roind  in  artu  of  destruction. 

[ii  ihis  little  IxMiIt  one  may  learn  sonu'tbiiig  of  the  action  of 
iJie  "forlorn  hope."  Etymologists  have  thonjrlit,  hut  they 
hai'c  doul>t*'d.  t«K).  that  thoy  have  tiackcd  ihis  toriii  to  the 
Dutch  "vprlooneii  hoop" — lost  troop.  My  little  nianiisci-ipt 
givi-a  no  direct  i-vidence  of  thi«,  and  yet  it  confirms  the  theory, 
for  everj*whcre  in  it  the  forlorn  hope  is  called  the  "perdu"— 
the  lost- 

A  great  deal  has  heen  said  of  late  about  the  itse  of  history 
ill  secondary  edunilion.  A  huiidrefl  tiine.s  Tuore  histoiy.  and 
what  pasHefi  for  history,  is  learned  in  tlie  secondary  schools 
thaw  anywhere  el^wi.  The  celelimted  report  of  the  eonunittee 
of  seven  a  few  years  ago  was  particularly  judicious.  The 
ermrs  of  the  old  school  lKXik?i  ai-e  i-eprtated  fi-om  one  to  an<ither, 
liut  th(?y  are  not  usually  capital.  The  great  mistake  is  the 
mi'tiipprehension  of  the  purix)se  of  history.  The  object  of 
Icjiching  histt>ry  Is  nan"owly  said  to  he  to  make  good  citizens— 
iittelligent  voters.  In  this  calculation  the  gins  are  left  out. 
The  main  object  of  te^-hing  hist^jr)'  is  to  uiiike  good  men  and 
women,  cultivated  and  broad  men  and  women. 

A  great  cry  is  made  by  the  selioollKJok  agents  on  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  Constitution  in  the  Iwtck  of  the  text-hoois. 
Few  children  of  14  can  undcrstanij  this  legal  document:  very 
few  of  them  iieett  to.  I  wonder  how  many  of  their  elders 
have  ever  remt  the  Constitution  through  attentively.  The 
State  of  Tennessee  will  not  allow  the  use  of  any  history  that 
does  not  include  the  Constitution.  Triumphant  politics!  The 
Constitution  is  there,  A  schoolboy  in  Brookland  was  asked. 
"  What  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slalosi"  He  replied, 
'•  It  is  that  part  in  small  print,  in  the  hack  of  the  book,  that 
noljody  reads." 

Some  years  ago,  having  an  invalid  to  amuse,  1  picked  up  at 
random  a  grp-at  folio,  one  of  twenty -six.  that  profess  to  give 
the  history  of  tlie  world.  The  volume  was  a  history  of  Por- 
tuii^l.  It  was  written  in  nu  ardniated  style  nnd  served  my 
purpose  very  well.  Then*  were  weddings,  buttles,  embassies, 
peace,  and  war,  all  springing  out  of  the  ground  with  marvel- 
ous s]]ontaneity.  It  ivminded  me  of  n  fairy  story  of  the  olden 
time,  in  which  everything  t(M»k  plaee  without  any  adequate 
caiL'^e.     I  read  it  day  aflj-'r  day,  and  I  forgot  it  almost  h»  fast 
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as  I  read  it.  There  was  not  a  word  about  the  people,  their 
manners  or  customs.  Even  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
court  of  Portugal  were  entirely  ignored.  It  was  history  hung 
in  the  air.  It  was  indeed  history  written  after  the  manner 
of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 

According  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  we  owe  it  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
that  the  change  in  history  writing  took  place.  Scott  fii*st  re- 
lated that  there  were  Saxons  and  Normans  living  alongside  of 
one  another  in  England — neighbors,  but  most  unneighl)orl3'^ — 
for  generations  after  the  Conquest.  Why  did  not  the  histo- 
rians tell  us  so  much?  Ceilain  French  historians — Augustin 
Thierry  and  his  group — first  took  the  hint  from  Scott,  and  in 
the  Conquest  of  England  and  the  Third  Estate  of  Thierr}'  and 
in  other  writings  of  the  time  told  the  history  of  the  people. 
Michelet,  who  labored  almost  to  our  time,  was  one  of  these. 
They  wrote  and  men  read  with  delight.  The  Germans  took 
it  up  in  their  heavy  way,  generally  writing  one  theil  on  poli- 
tics and  one  theil  on  cultur-geschichte.  Perhaps  of  all  the 
peoples  those  who  speak  English  have  been  the  slowest  to 
introduce  the  new  history. 

A  few  years  after  the  French,  and  with  a  French  impulse, 
no  doubt,  Macaulay  began  to  write.  His  style  was  brilliant, 
balanced,  antithetical.  Shall  we  say  it  was  too  antithetical? 
Let  us  remember  that  he  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Macaulay's  famous  third  chapter  came  to 
interrupt  the  coui^e  of  the  history.  It  had  all  been  brilliant, 
but  if  it  needed  anything  to  make*  its  fortune,  Chapter  III  did 
it.  It  begins  with  taxes  and  revenues;  the  customs  and  reve- 
nue lists  of  the  princes  are  much  elaborated  and  are  not  very 
interesting.  But  by  degrees  he  draws  near  to  manners,  and 
he  draws  near  to  London.  The  picture  of  old  London,  turned 
over  and  over  in  his  mind  in  those  long  walks  Macaulay  is  said 
to  have  made  through  every  street  of  the  metropolis,  is  a  won- 
derful piece  of  history.  It  is  woith  the  whole  history  l>eside. 
And  nobody  ever  dreamed  l)efore  that  such  a  subject  was  in 
the  province  of  history.  I  have  lately  read  it  over,  and  it 
excites  my  wonder  again.  It  is  so  particular,  so  minute,  so 
extraordinary.  Occasionally  he  stops  to  remark  on  the  short- 
comings of  other  histories:  ''  Headers  who  tiike  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  of  the  useful  arts  will  l>e  grate- 
ful  to  the  humble  topographer  who  has  recorded  these  facts, 
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nntl  will  perhaps  wish  tbut  hLstorians  of  fur  highor  pi-ctensionft 
hud  somi'limc^ dpai't^d  ii  fow  {»igi'!<  from  niilitiii'y  pvohilion^  and 
politiriil  intrigues  for  the  puvpoae  of  letting  ub  know  how  the 
imrlors  iind  Ixjdchtimbers  of  our  tincestors  lookrd."  It  would 
Imve  lieeii  in  Itetter  taat<>  if  he  htid  not  done  thi.s.  Hut  it  shows 
how  foriscrious  hv  wiiM  Uml  he  wasiitteiiiptlng  thenew.  It  in  the 
fanhion  to  dincredit  Maeaulay'p*  hiHtoi-j-.  Every  history  goe« 
throut^h  M  iK'iitMl  wlien it'*  disudvim tages  of  time  liiivu  come  to 
tie  appi-eeiated — when  it  is  iuitiqu»t(>d  without  l)ein}f  ancient, 
Bui  for  ihi-  faithful  use  of  iiuthonty,  for  the  hritliant  puttinE 
ill  of  partifutars.  Miiaiulay  ri?ina!us  wiiat  a  Gprnian  eritie  re- 
eeutly  ealJed  him^the  greatest  historical  writer  of  the  nino- 
Ipetith  eeutury.  Time  will  coaie  when  we  shall  (hite  from 
MacAulay.  Knglish  history  will  never  be  written  just  as  it 
wa»  before.  He  was  partisan.  It  is  an  unforgivable  oflenise 
in  our  time.  Macaulay*N  I'uritans,  "  hLiik-haired  men  who 
difK'u»scd  i-deetioii  and  ifprolMition  through  tboir  noses,"  are 
mere  creatuww  of  prejudice  and  burlewpie  figures,  not,  to  our 
yenenition.  funny.  Hut  it  rati  be  Forffiven  to  one  who  says 
so  many  tfood  thiugs. 

Green  is  not  to  be  omitted.  He  is  notan  authority  on  fiwts. 
No  man  can  treat  history  for  a  long  period,  as  Green  did, 
without  tlfpending  on  the  authority  of  olher.-s.  Grem  put 
himself  into  his  history.  The  narrow  critie  calls  it  "at  least 
Htemture."  It  is  lik'mture  of  a  high  kind.  It  Is  a  high  and 
warm  nature  judging  the  events  of  English  history.  This  is 
why  (iptHrn's  Shorter  Hi.'tory  nmst  remain  his  great  work- 
Not  bistoiy  in  oue  sense,  ti'ti  tinu's  more  history  than  history 
iti<elf  ill  anotiher.  A  philanthropie  clergymen,  lover  of  his 
race  to  Itegin  with,  ho  gnwiually  outgrew  all  his  doctrinal  pi-e- 
dileetions.  until  at  length  thero  was  only  the  philanthropic 
impulse  left.  Timui  this  [joint,  and  not  at  all  from  the  theo- 
lugieal.  he  judged  all  religious  life.  What  is  it  worth  to  men, 
and  whiit  han  it  m-eoniplislicd !  He  greets  the  barrf>>ot  friar, 
the  l.rt>llard.  the  IVidlan.  iind  the  Primitive  Metii.nlist  with 
tlie  ^tiune  ijuestion.      Me  ti'euts  them  ull  as  of  lienelieeril  origin. 

Ivtit  us  jiiwis  by  Gardiner,  gri'at  and  in  some  respccla  untmr- 
aleUifd  historian  that  he  in.  He  writes  with  the  day  of  doom 
in  mind,  and  the  enick  of  doom  may  l«  here  before  the  end 
of  hip  piece.  The  writings  of  a  more  popular  if  less  able  man 
luiwt  take  pre^ideiii-v  of  Gardiner's.     Lecky  comes  the  nearest 
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to  realizing  the  true  all-round  history.  His  History  of  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  in  parts  exceedingly  eloquent  and 
strong.  I  think  I  shall  find  myself  on  one  point  at  difference 
with  the  body  of  American  scholars.  Lecky  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory  on  the  American  Revolution.  A  man  can  not 
embrace  two  countries.  At  least  no  one  except  De  Tocque- 
ville  and  Bryce  has  done  so. 

Incomparable  Burke  pointed  out  that  the  whole  commerce 
of  America  had  grown  up  under  a  system  of  smuggling  and 
violation  of  customs  laws  made  abroad.  The  attempt  to  sup- 
press this  was  an  attempt  to  put  down  tmdc  entirely — to  reduce 
the  colonies  to  gaunt  famine.  No  man  can  judge  America  in 
the  eighteenth  century  without  taking  her  circumstances  into 
account.  Even  in  little  things  Lecky  fails  to  understand  us; 
he  says  Americans  invented  a  new  punishment  of  riding  a  man 
on  an  iron  bar.  He  means  riding  on  a  rail,  and  only  a  few 
years  before  a  man  had  died  in  the  process  in  I^ondon.  For 
the  state  of  America  he  depends  on  Washington's  letters — 
letters  written  always  to  procure  appropriations.  But,  America 
aside,  his  England,  and  especially  his  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  are  very  great  books.  Leave  the  American  Revo- 
lution to  be  written  by  one  who  understands  it  and  knows 
what  it  was. 

I  remember  the  enjoyment  with  which  I  discovered  that 
Hilliard  had  inserted  here  a  little  and  there  a  little  pamgraph 
on  manners.  Hilliard  used  only  printed  authorities;  he  was 
diy;  he  did  not  make  a  lasting  history.  His  touches  of  folk 
history  are  his  best  work.  Bancroft  labored  long;  he  labored 
learnedly.  But  he  has  repelled  more  young  people  from  the 
study  of  history  than  all  other  influences  in  America.  Nearl}^ 
twenty  years  ago  1  sat  at  Mr.  Parkman's  table  one  Sunday, 
and  he  remarked  with  that  sweet  candor  which  was  character- 
istic, "'I  can  not  re^id  Bancroft."  1  replied,  *'Mr.  Park- 
man,  if  you  had  not  said  it,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  say  so, 
but  I  can  not  read  Bancroft."  A  cultivated  lady  at  the  table 
said,  ""If  you  gentlemen  say  that,  what  is  the  ground  of  his 
great  reputation?"  We  answered  sinuiltaneously,  "His 
great  knowledge."  He  knew  nearly  everything  a  historian 
ought  to  know  except  culture  history.  He  never  conceived 
of  the  seventeenth-century  man  as  living  before  science.  And 
one  other  diflSculty  he  had.     He  was  a  politician,  or,  if  you 
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please,  a  statesman.  He  was  a  diplomatist.  He  could  not 
speak  candidly.  "'I  hold  my  hand  full,"  he  said;  "lopen 
my  little  finger.  The  American  people  can  not  stand  more." 
Mr.  Bancroft  held  in  his  hand  a  lot  of  disagreeables.  He 
knew,  for  instance,  that  a  majority  of  the  pre-Revolutionary 
ancestors  of  the  post-Revolutionary  Americans — Colonial 
Dames,  as  like  as  not — came  to  this  country  in  an  unfree  condi- 
tion and  were  sold  off  the  ship  to  pay  their  passage.  But  he  left 
all  that  on  one  side  as  contemned  culture  history.  This  is  why 
his  volumes  stand  in  undisturbed  repose  on  the  shelves  where 
are  those  books  which  no  gentleman's  library  is  complete 
without. 

I  must  avoid  mention  of  books  whose  authors  are  still  alive. 
I  must,  for  want  of  time,  avoid  more  than  complimentary 
mention  of  the  special  studies  of  our  post-graduates  on  the 
township  community  and  other  institutional  history.  I  am 
myself  greatly  indebted  to  them.  See  how  lame  isMacaulay's 
allusion  to  indosures  in  his  third  chapter  for  want  of  such 
knowledge. 

I  must  mention  with  praise  the  humble  historian  who  writes 
of  town  or  city  the  annals  that  will  be  greedily  sought  after 
in  time  to  come.  And  I  may  say  that  history  is  the  great 
prophylactic  against  pessimism.  There  never  was  a  bad,  in 
the  five  progressive  centuries,  that  was  not  preceded  by  a 
worse.  Our  working  people  live  from  hand  to  mouth;  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  in  England  it  was  from  half  empty 
hand  to  starving  mouth.  Never  was  the  race  better  situated 
than  in  this  nineteenth  century — this  twentieth  century  on  the 
very  verge  of  which  we  stand.  History  will  be  better  writ- 
ten in  the  ages  to  come.  The  soldier  will  not  take  the  place  he 
has  taken.  I  do  not  say  that  the  drum  and  trumpet  history 
will  have  gone  out;  but  when  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation shall  assemble  in  the  closing  week  a  hundred  years 
hence,  there  will  be,  do  not  doul)t  it,  gifted  writers  of  the 
history  of  the  people.  It  will  not  seem  so  important  for 
impartial  Gardiner  to  weigh  the  men  and  motives  of  the  com- 
monwealth historv.  We  shall  have  the  historv  of  culture,  the 
real  history  of  men  and  women. 
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('•alltHl  on  al  IIk;  liuft  moaicnt.  owing  tu  Itio  illneA8  of  Mr. 
Hjjylpsfon.  to  supply  in  a  niciu^ure  a  plinc  whii'h  c'un  not  be 
tilled.  1  pirjuenl  to  yoii  a  paper  on  the  writing  of  history.  It 
ii«  in  B  way  h  coiitinnancp  of  my  iiiaiignral  address  Iwfon"  this 
assocbition  one  yi'«r  ago,  and  despite  the  continuity  of  the 
thought  I  have  endeavored  to  treat  the  same  subject  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  While  going  over  the  same  ground 
and  drawing  my  lewsons  from  the  name  histMriam^,  it  is  new 
nmUi^r  so  far  as  I  have  had  the  lionor  to  present  it  lo  the 
Auierican  Hiwttirieal  Assoeiation. 

An  himturian.  to  make  u  murk,  must  nhow  some  originality 
somewhere  in  his  work.  The  originality  may  lie  in  a  method 
of  invoKtigution;  it  may  lio  in  the  use  of  some  hitherto  inae- 
rt'-swible  or  unprinted  material;  it  iiiay  l)e  in  the  employment 
of  some  souivew  of  information  open  to  everylxxiy.  but  not 
before  used,  or  it  may  he  in  a  fresh  i-ombination  of  well- 
known  and  well  rialjoniled  faet^t.  It  is  this  laitt-named  feature 
that  leads  Mr.  Winsor  to  way,  in  ^waking  of  the  difTeivnt 
views  that  may  Ih>  hone-stl.v  mnintaiiied  from  working  over  the 
Kjime  material,  •"The  study  of  hist<jry  is  (H-rennial."  I  think 
I  can  make  my  meaning  eieai-enw  to  the  originality  one  should 
try  to  infuse  into  hii^toneal  work  by  dmwing  an  illustration 
from  the  adviee  of  a  literary  mail  nn  to  the  art  of  writing. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  once  said  to  me,  *•  Everyone  who 
write™  should  have  something  t*i  aid  to  tlie  world's  Hl<x-k  of 
knowledge  or  literary  expression.  If  he  falls  unconseiously 
into  imitAtion  ori|uotatinn,  betakes  away  from  his  originality. 
No  matter  if  some  great  writ4?r  has  expnsseed  the  thought  in 
lietter  language  than  you  ean  use,  if  you  take  his  words  you 
detract  from  your  own  originality.     Express  your  thought 
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feebly  in  3'^our  own  way  rather  than  with  strength  by  borrow- 
ing the  words  of  another/' 

This  same  principle  in  the  art  of  authorship  may  be  applied 
to  the  art  of  writing  history.  *' Follow  your  own  star,  •'  said 
Emerson,  ''and  it  will  lead  vou  to  that  which  none  other  can 
attain.  Imitation  is  suicide.  You  must  take  voui"self  for 
l)etter  or  worse  as  your  own  portion."  If  one  is  led  to  th(» 
writing  of  history,  he  may  })e  sure  that  there  is  in  him  some 
originality,  that  he  can  add  something  to  the  knowledge  of 
some  period.  I^t  him  give  himself  to  meditation,  to  search- 
ing out  what  epoch  and  what  kind  of  treatment  of  that  epcwh 
is  best  adapted  to  his  powers  and  to  his  training.  I  mean  not 
only  the  collegiate  training,  but  the  sort  of  training  one  gets 
consciously  or  unconsciously  from  the  very  circumstances 
of  one's  life.  In  the  persistence  of  thinking,  his  subject  will 
flash  upon  him.  Parkman,  said  Lowell,  showed  genius  in  the 
(■ihoice  of  his  subject.  The  recent  biography  of  Parkman  em- 
phasizes the  idea  which  we  get  from  his  works — that  only  a 
man  who  lived  in  the  virgin  forests  of  this  country  and  loved 
them,  who  had  traveled  in  the  far  West  as  a  pioneer,  with  In- 
dians for  companions,  could  have  done  that  work.  Parkman's 
exj)erience  can  not  l)e  had  l)y  anyone  again,  and  he  brought 
to  bear  the  wealth  of  it  in  that  fifty  years'  occupation  of  his. 
Critics  of  exact  knowledge — such  as  Justin  Winsor,  for  in- 
stance—find limitations  in  Parkman's  books  that  may  impair 
the  permanence  of  his  fame,  l)ut  I  suspect  that  his  is  the  only 
work  in  American  history  that  can  not  and  will  not  be  written 
over  again.  The  reason  of  it  is  that  he  had  a  unique  life 
which  has  permeated  his  narrative,  giving  it  the  stamp  of 
originality.  No  man  whose  training  wsus  that  had  alone  in  the 
l)est  schools  of  Germany,  France,  or  England  could  have 
written  those  l)ooks.  A  training  nicy  of  the  soil  was  needed. 
''A  pmctical  knowl(»dge,"  wrot(»  Niebuhr,  "'nuist  support  his- 
toriciil  jurisprudence,  and  if  anyone  has  got  that  he  can  easily 
master  all  scholjistic  speculations."  A  man's  knowledge  of 
evervdav  life  in  some  wav  fits  him  for  a  certain  field  of  his- 
torical  study — in  that  field  lies  succ(»ss.  In  seeking  a  period, 
no  American  need  confine  himself  to  his  own  countrv. 
"European  history  for  Ameri<'ans,''  said  Motley,  '"has  to  be 
almost  entirely  rewritten.'' 

I  shall  touch  upon  only  two  of  the  headings  of  historical 
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orifrinality  which  1  have*  mentioned.  The  first  thiit  I  shall 
i>p«.itk  of  is  the  irniployment  of  some  soiircfis  uf  information 
o[)en  to  everytKMJy,  but  not  before  used.  Asignitirant  ease  of 
tliis  ill  AniLit"ic«n  history  isi  tht*  use  which  Dwtor  Von  Hoist 
made  of  newspft£>er  material.  Niles's  Register,  a  lot  of  news- 
|>aprr  cuttingfi,  lis  Well  lis  spfcches  and  state  ptpei-s  in  ft  conipiu't 
fonn.  liiul.  of  course,  been  ivferrcd  in  by  many  writers  who 
dealt  with  Ihf  j^ieriod  they  covereil,  but  in  the  jwrt  of  his  his- 
tory eoverinKfrom  IWi)  to  IsBo  Von  Hoist niiide  an  extensive 
nnd  vfti-ied  cnijiloymtiiit  of  m'WspniM'T's  l)y  studying  the  news- 
pB|K?r  files  theniseiv-t'H,  As  the  aim  of  hintory  is  truth,  and  as 
newspapers  fail  sudly  in  neciiraev.  it  i.'*  not  surprising  that 
many  historieal  )<tud«?nts  iK'lieve  that  the  examination  of  news- 
[jttiMTs  for  any  given  [wriod  will  not  pay  for  the  labor  and 
drudgery  involved;  but  the  faet  that  ii  trained  German  histor- 
ieal scholai'  and  teaeher  at  ii  Oerman  university  should  have 
found,  when  he  came  to  writ*.-  the  liistory  of  our  own  country, 
Home  truth  in  our  new.ipiiper  files  gives  to  their  use  for  that 
periiMl  the  seal  of  seientitic  iipproviil.  Doctor  Von  Hoist  used 
this  material  with  pertinence  and  effect;  his  touch  was  nitie. 
1  uHcd  to  wouder  at  his  knowledge  of  the  newspaper  world, 
of  the  men  who  made  ami  wi-oti-  our  journals,  until  he  told  me 
that  when  he  first  iiinie  to  this  country  one  of  his  methods  in 
giiining  a  knowledge  of  Etigli»b  was  to  read  the  advertise- 
Uients  in  the  newspiipers,  Heficction  will  show  one  what  ii 
pirture  of  the  life  of  a  people  tliis,  in  addition  to  the  news 
ivhimns,  must  be. 

No  one,  of  eoui'se.  will  go  to  newspapei's  for  facts  if  he  tain 
fin<i  thfwe  facts  in  Iwtter  attested  dociuneiits.  The  haste  with 
which  the  daily  records  of  the  world's  doings  are  made  up 
prwlmles  sifting  unit  n^vision.  Yet  in  the  deeatle  between 
1S50  and  IfGd  you  will  tind  faetjs  in  the  newspapers  nowhere 
eIsM?  set  down.  Puliliemen  of  eomtiiiindiiig  jxisition  were  fond 
of  writing  lettcrM  to  the  journals  with  a  view  of  inHuciicing 
jHibliiT  fienliment.  These  letters  in  the  newspajjern  are  as 
vnliiiible  historical  material  as  if  ttiey  were  cjii-efully  collected, 
editeil.iuid  published  in  the  form  of  books.  Men  made 
speechcK  that  one  must  read  which  he  will  nowhere  tind 
except  in  the  journats.  The  immortal  debates  of  Lincoln  and 
l\jiiglaii  in  IttS!*  were  never  put  iiilo  a  Iwok  until  IStiU,  exist- 
ing previously   only  in  newspaper  print.     Newspapers  ue 
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sometimes  important  io  fixing  a  date  and  in  establishing  the 
wherealKiuts  of  a  man.     If.  for  example,  a  writer  di-aws  a 
fruitful  inference  from  the  alleged  faet  that  Pi'esident  Lin- 
(.■oln  went  Ui  wee  Mwin  B(K)tli  plav  Hamlet  in  Washington  in 
Febrnaiy.  1S63.  and  if  one  finds  by  ii  eonMiltation  of  the  news- 
paper theatrical  advertisement-i  that  Edwin   Booth  did  not  ! 
visit  Wa-shingtoo  during  that  mouth,  thu  ^i^ilicam'e  of  tho  J 
inference  is  destroyed.     Lincoln  paid  (ic?ncral  8<'ott  a  memo-  ' 
rabic  visit  at   West   Point  in  June,  lls6S.     You  may.  if   I 
remember  correctly,  search  the  Itooks  in  vain  to  gt^tat  the  * 
exact  date  of  this  visit;  but  turn  to  the  newspajK^-  files  and 
you  find  that  the  President  left  Washington  at  such  an  hour  an 
ijuch  a  da^',  arrived  at  Jersey  City  at  a  stated  time,  and  made 
the  transfer  to  the  other  railroad  which  took  him  to  the  station 
opposite  West  Point.     The  time  of  bis  leaving  West  Point 
and  the  hour  of  his  return  to  Washington  are  also  given. 

The  value  of  newspapers  as  an  indication  of  public  senti- 
ment is  sometimes  questioned,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubt^^d 
that  the  average  man  will  rend  the  newspaper  with  the  senti- 
ments of  which   he  agrees.     "  I   inijuired  attout  newspaper 
opinion,"  said  .Toscph  Chamlwrlain  in  tho  House  of  Cummons 
laat  May.     "I  knew  no  other  way  of  getting  at  popular 
opinion."     During  the  yeai-s  t)etwt'f!n  1854  and  1S6U  the  daily 
journals  were  a  pretty  good  reflection  of  public  sentiment  in 
the  Unitwl  States.     Wherever,  for  instance,  you  found  the  ] 
New  York  Weekly  Tribune  largely  i-ead.  Republican  majori- 
ties were  sure  to  be  had  when  election  day  (3ime.     For  fact  ^ 
and  for  opinion,  if  you  knew  the  contributors,  statements 
and  editorials  by  them  were  entitled  to  as  much  weight  aa 
similar  public  exprej^sions  in  any  other  form.     You  get  to  - 
know  Greeley  and  you  learn  to  recognize  his  .style,     Now,  an  - 
editorial  from  him  is  proper  historical  material,  taking  into  ' 
account  always   the   circumstances   under  which   he  wrot«. 
The  same  may  bo  said  of  Dana  and  of  Hildreth,  iMjth  editorial  J 
writers  for  tho  Tribune,  and  of  the  Washington  dispatches  of 
J.  S.  Pike.     It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  public  letters 
of  (ireeley  to  the  Tribune  from  Washington  in  1856  with  hla   ' 
private  lettei's  at  the  same  time  to  I>aiia.     There  arc  no  mis- 
statements in  the  public  lettere,  but  there  is  a  suppression  of 
the  truth.     The  explanations  in  the  private  correspondence 
are  clearer,  and  you  need  them  to  know  fully  how  affura 
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looked  ill  Wsiihington  to  (irpeky  ut  tho  time;  but  that  fact 
hy  no  ineaiiN  (intriw't«  from  the  vnluc  of  the  public  letters  as 
hiNtorkiil  iiiitti?rial.  I  have  fuuiid  newspupei-s  of  greater 
vftluH  Ixitli  for  fnct  and  opinion  during  the  (iei-ndo  of  IS50  to 
IfiCiO  than  for  the  period  of  the  civil  war.  A  tromparison  of 
the  newspaper  aeeountM  of  battles  with  the  historj'  of  thorn 
which  may  !«"  dniwn  from  the  wrreaponden^e  and  reports  in 
the  Official  Records  of  tile  War  of  the  Hebelliou  will  show 
how  iiiHccui-utti  and  misleadiiifi  vvas  the  war  correspondence 
of  the  dally  journals.  It  could  not  well  he  otherwise.  The 
eorrei^pondent  was  oliliged  in  haste  to  write  the  story  of  n 
l«ittlo  of  which  lie  saw  but  a  small  seL-tion,  and  Instead  of 
telling  the  little  part  which  he  kucw  actually,  he  had  to  give 
to  a  public  greedy  for  news  a  complete  survey  of  tho  whole 
Imttlelieid.  This  story  was  too  often  colored  by  his  liking 
or  aversion  for  the  generals  in  coinmand.  A  study  of  the 
eonlidcntial  historical  material  of  the  civil  war.  apart  from 
the  military  operations,  in  comparison  with  the  journalistic 
accounts,  given  one  a  higher  Idea  of  tho  accuracy  and 
dhi'wwdness  of  tiie  newspaper  corresixtndents.  Few  impor- 
tant things  wore  brewing  at  Washington  of  which  they  did 
not  get  an  inkling.  But  I  always  like  to  think  of  two  signal 
exceptions.  Nothing  ever  leaked  out  in  i-egard  to  the  famous 
"Th(»ughls  for  the  Fresident'w  consideration,"  which  Seward 
submitted  tu  Lincoln  in  March,  18til,  and  only  very  incori-ect 
guftiises  of  the  Prewident's  first  emancipation  proclamation, 
brought  bt'fore  bis  Cabinet  in  July,  1862,  got  into  newspaper 
print. 

Beware  of  hasty,  strained,  and  iniperfe«:t  generalizations. 
An  historian  should  always  remember  that  he  is  a  sort  of 
triistee  for  his  readers.  No  matter  how  copious  may  be  his 
noti^s,  he  can  not  fully  explain  hia  processes  or  the  reason  of 
his  eontidenee  in  one  witness  and  not  in  another,  his  belief  in 
one  honest  man  against  a  half  dozen  untrustworthy  men.  with- 
out KUch  prolixity  as  U>  nuike  a  general  history  unreadable. 
Now,  in  this  position  as  trustee  he  is  bound  to  assert  nothing 
for  which  be  lias  not  evidence,  as  much  as  an  executor  of  a 
will  or  tlie  trust«!o  for  widows  and  orphans  is  oldlgated  to  ren- 
der a  cori-ect  account  of  the  moneys  in  his  [mssession.  For 
this  rejison  Gmte  has  said,  "An  historian  is  Iwund  to  jn-oduce 
the  materials  uixm  which  he  bulld^  be  they  never  no  fantastic. 
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absurd,  or  incredible."  Hence  the  necessity  for  footnotes. 
While  mere  illustrative  and  interesting  footnotes  are  perhaps 
to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  their  redundancy,  those  which 
give  authority  for  the  statements  in  the  text  can  never  be  in 
excess.  Man}'  good  histories  have  undoubtedly  been  pub- 
lished where  the  authors  have  not  printed  their  footnotes; 
but  they  nuist  have  had,  nevertheless,  precise  records  for 
their  authorities.  The  advantage  and  nece^ssity  of  printing 
the  notes  is  that  you  furnish  your  critic  an  opportunity  of 
finding  you  out  if  you  have  mistaken  or  stmined  your  author- 
ities. Bancroft's  example  is  peculiar.  In  his  earlier  vol- 
umes he  used  footnotes,  but  in  volume  7  he  changed  his 
plan  and  omitted  notes,  whether  of  reference  or  explanation. 
Nor  do  you  lind  them  in  either  of  his  carefully  revised  edi- 
tions. Bancroft  himself  did  not,  I  believe,  make  in  writing 
any  explanation  of  this  change,  but  1  have  been  infonned 
that  he  stated  in  conversation  that  as  verv  much  of  his  material 
was  manuscript  to  which  he  alone  had  had  access,  and  writers 
on  the  same  subject  used  his  notes  without  giving  him  due 
credit,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  not  pub- 
lish his  sources  to  the  world.  Again,  Blaine's  Twenty  Years 
of  Congress,  a  work  which,  properly  weighed,  is  not  with- 
out historical  value,  is  onl}-  to  ])e  read  with  great  care  on  ac- 
count of  his  hasty  and  inaccui'ate  generalizations.  There  are 
evidences  of  good,  honest  labor  in  those  two  volumes,  much 
of  which  nuist  have  been  done  bv  himself.  There  is  an  aim 
at  truth  and  impartiality,  but  many  of  his  genenil  statements 
will  seem,  to  anyone  who  has  gone  over  the  original  material, 
to  rest  on  a  slight  basis.  If  Blaine  had  felt  the  necessity  of 
giving  authorities  in  a  footnote  for  every  statement  about 
which  thcae  might  have  been  a  (luestion,  he  certainly  would 
have  written  an  entirelv  diti'enMit  sort  of  a  book. 

ily  other  head  is  the  originality  which  comes  from  a  fresh 
com])ination  of  known  historical  facts. 

I  do  not  now  call  to  mind  any  more  notable  chapter  which 
illustrates  this  than  the  chapter  of  Curtius,  ''The  years  of 
l)eace."  One  is  perhaps  better  adapted  for  the  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  it  if  li(^  does  not  know  the  original  material,  for  his 
suspicion  that  sonici  of  the  inferences  are  strained  and  unwar- 
ranted might  become  a  ccM'tainty.  But  accepting  it  as  the 
mature  and  honest  elaboration  of  one  of  the  greatest  historians 
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of  tireece  of  our  day,  it  w  a  Mampte  of  the  vivifying  of  dry 
lxinc»  nnd  of  it  dovt^tjiitiiig  of  factt^  nud  idt-us  that  makes  a 
narrative  to  chann  and  instruct.  One  feels  that  the  spirit  of 
tiiiit  age  wv  lill  likf  tu  think  und  divam  alfout  t»  tJiore,  and  if 
one  baii  lieen  so  fortumitf  as  to  visit  the  Athens  of  to-day, 
tliat  cbitpt«r,  so  gtvat  is  the  author's  const rm'tivo  imagination, 
earries  you  (rack  and  inakes  you  for  tlie  niomoiit  live  in  the 
Athens  of  Pericles,  of  .Siphoi-les.  of  Phidias  and  Herodotu.*. 
With  the  iilmndiUK-e  of  inatvrials  for  modern  history,  and. 
for  thai  reason,  our  tendency  to  diffuseness,  nothing  is  so 
important  a.s  a  thorough  ui'tiuaintuni-e  with  the  best  classic 
models,  sneh  an  Herodotus,  Thui-ydides,  and  IWitus.  In 
Hei-odotus  you  havo  an  exaiupli'  of  ait  inton-sting  story  with 
tht-  unity  of  the  narrative  well  sustained  in  spite  of  certain 
unnecessary  digres.sions.  His  hook  'm  otiviously  a  life  work 
and  the  work  of  a  man  who  hiid  an  extensive  knowledge 
gained  by  reading,  f«)cicty.  and  travel,  and  who  brought  his 
knowledge  to  bear  upon  bis  chosen  task.  That  the  historj-  is 
intvrustirig  all  aduiit,  Imt  in  difTi>rorit  jwriods  of  criticism 
stress  is  liomotimes  laid  on  the  untrustworthy  ebara«t«rof  the 
narrative,  witli  tlie  result  that  then-  has  Ijoen  danger  of  strik- 
ing Herodotus  from  the  list  of  historical  models;  but  such  is 
the  merit  of  bis  work  that  the  He^rodotus  cult  again  revives, 
and,  I  take  it,  is  mm  at  its  acme.  I  received,  three  yeai-s  ago. 
while  in  Kgypt,  a  vivid  impressiou  of  him  whom  we  used  to 
style  the  Father  of  History.  Spending  the  day  at  the  great 
Pynunids.  when,  after  one  basimtisiied  hislirst  curiosity,  aft«r 
oue  has  tilled  his  eyes  and  mind  with  the  novelty  of  the  spec- 
tiicle,  nothing  is  so  gratifying  to  the  historic  sense  as  to  gaze 
cm  tho»e  most  wonderful  monuments  of  human  industry, con- 
struct*'d  cerlainly  ,'j,ihhi  y-ais  ago.  and  Ui  i-ead  at  the  same 
time  the  account  that  Herodotus  gave  of  bis  visit  there  2,3(iO 
yeiii-s  iK'forc  the  pivsent  year  of  our  Loi-d.  That  night  I 
read  iu  a  modern  and  g»rish  Cairo  hotel  the  current  numl>er 
of  the  London  Times.  In  it  wa-s  an  lu-count  of  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  Koyal  Historical  tio<^iety  and  a  I'eport  of  a 
formal  and  carefully  prejKiretl  addre-ss  of  its  pi-esident,  whose 
subj^-t  was  ""Herodotus."  whose  aim  was  to  point  out  the 
^'alue  of  the  Greek  writer  as  a  model  to  modern  historians. 
TIk' Times,  for  tlie  moment  laying  uside  its  habitual  attack  on 
^^  then   Liberal   guvemmenl.  devoted   iU  main   leader  to 
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H(>rodotUB — to  bis  merits  tind  the  Icssonfi  he  conveyed  to  the  I 
European  writers.  The  article  was  a  remarkable  blending  of  j 
scholarship  and  good  senwe,  and  1  ended  the  day  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  what  a  space  in  the  world's  hiwfory  Herodotus  tilled, 
himself  desenbing  the  work  of  twenty-five  hundred  yearn  | 
i)efore  hiM  own  time  and  lieing  dilated  on  in  IKHl  by  one  of  I 
the  most  modern  of  nineteenth -century  newspapers. 

.It  is  generally  agreed.  I  think,  that  Thucydides  is  tirst  in  I 
order  of  time  of  philosophic  liistoriarts,  but  it  does  not  seem  1 
to  me.  that  we  have  must  to  leuru  from  him  in  the  philo««ophic  | 
quality.     The  ti-acing  of  nwni^  and  effect,  the  orderly  sequence 
of  eventw,  will  certainly  Ih^  iH-tter  dewloped  by  moderns  than 
it  has  been  by  ancients.     The  influence  of  Darwin  and  the 
support  and  proof  which  he  gives  to  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion furnish  a  tmining  of  thought  which  was  impossible  to 
the  ancients;  but  Thucydides  has  digested  his  material  and  J 
compre^ed  his  nan-ative  without  taking  the  life  out  of  bis 
story  in  a  manner  to  make  us  despair,  and  this  does  not,  I 
take  it,  come  from  paucity  of  materials.     A  test  which  I 
began  to  make  as  a  study  in  style  has  helped  nie  in  estimating 
the  solidity  of  a  writer.     Washington  Irving  formed  his  style 
by  reading  attentively  from  time  to  time  a  page  of  Addison  ll 
and  then,  closing  the  book,  endeavored  to  write  out  the  same  | 
ideas  in  hia  own  words.     In  this  way  his  style  iM'carae  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  the  great  English  essayist.     I  have  tried  the  j 
.same  mode  with  sevei-al  writers.     1  found  that  the  plan  suc- 
ceeded with  Macaulay  and  with  Lecky.     I  tried  it  again  and 
again  with  Shakespeare  and  Hawthorne,  but  if  I  sucx'eeded  in 
writing  out  the  paragraph  1  found  that  it  was  l>eeause  1  mem- 
orized their  very  words.     To  write  out  their  ideas  in  my  own  ' 
language  I  found  impossible.     I   have  had  the  same  result  ■ 
with  Thucydides  in  trying  to  do  this  with  his  description  ofJ 
the  plague  in  Athens.     Now,  I  reason  from  this  in  the  o 
of  ybakesi>eiire  and  Thucydides  that  their  thought  ia  so  con-l 
cise  they  themselves  got  rid  of  all  redundancies;   hence  tal 
effect  the  reproduction  of  their  ideits  in  any  but  tbeu'  ownl 
language  is  pnictically  impossible. 

It  is  related  of  Macaulay,  somewhere  in  his  Life  and  Letters, ' 
that  in  a  moment  of  despair,  when  he  instituted  a  comparison 
Ix'tween   his   manuscript   and   the  woi-k   of  Thucydides,  he 
thought  of  throwing  hia  manuscript  into  the  fire.     I  suspect 
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thut  Miu-iiuluy  litid  not  rlip  knuck  nf  disrui'ding  iiiat^Hal  on 
which  he  hmi  upt'iit  tiiin?  and  effort,  scelnp  how  i-asilj-  such 
cvi'til.'S  fjliiwi'd  under  bin  pii-turcjiqiii'  p*>n,  Thit*  is  one  reason 
why  he  is  prolix  in  the  lant  Ihn-fl  volunicH.  The  first  two. 
whieh  Ix^nin  witii  tin-  faniouH  introdiictorv  ciiapter  iind  i-on- 
tiiiue  the  Htory  through  the  a-volotion  of  1088  to  the  aewswion 
of  William  imd  Mary,  iwem  t«  nie  models  of  historieal  eom- 
positiun  so  fur  ii^  urmngeiucnt.  ordurly  method,  and  livelineaK 
of  imrnitiou  go.  Another  defect  of  Macaulay  in  tiial.  while 
he  wiis  an  omnivorous  reader  tmd  had  u  pn>digioux  iiiciiiory. 
he  wild  not  jfiven  to  long-continued  and  profound  reflection. 
Ho  reiul  and  rehearsed  his  reading  in  memory,  hut  he  did  not 
give  himself  to  "deep,  ahfitract  meditation*'  and  did  not  sur- 
render himself  to  "'the  fruitful  Itrisui-es  of  tho  Kpirit."  Take 
this  instance  of  Macaulay's  account  of  a  journey:  "The 
express  train  reached  Hollyhead  aliimt  7  in  the  evening," 
he  writ«'s.  "I  read  between  Ix^ndon  and  Bangor  the  lives 
of  the  em[H'rorM  from  Maxiniin  to  t'arinus.  inclusive,  in  the 
Augustine  history,  and  was  greatly  amused  and  interested." 
On  board  the  ship:  "  1  put  on  luy  gi'eatcoat  and  sat  on  deck 
during  Llie  whole  voyage.  As  I  could  not  road.  I  used  an 
excellent  substitute  for  rea<ling.  1  went  through  Paradise 
Ixjst  in  my  head.  I  could  still  repeat  half  of  it,  and  that  the 
lie,it  half.  I  really  never  enjoyed  it  so  much."  In  DuMin: 
"The  rain  was  so  heavy  that  I  was  forced  t<)  come  back  in  a 
covered  car.  While  in  this  detectable  vehicle  I  looked  rapidly 
through  the  correspondence  between  Pliny  and  Trajan  and 
thought  that  Trajan  made  a  most  creditable  tigure."  M.icanlay 
did  iujI  digest  his  knowledge  well.  Vet  in  reading  his  Life 
and  Letters  you  know  that  you  aix>  in  comjmny  with  a  man 
who  read  iuan>'  iKwiks  and  you  give  faith  to  Thackeitiy's 
reiimrk,  "Macaulay  reads  twenty  books  t*>  write  a  senteni'e; 
he  travels  a  hundred  miles  to  make  a  line  of  description. "  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  pi-ogress  of  historical  criticism 
and  the  scteutific  teaching  of  history  have  had  the  tendency  to 
drive  Macautay  out  of  the  fashion  with  atudenl«,  and  1  know 
not  whether  the  goo<l  we  used  t«  get  out  of  him  thirty-five 
years  ago  can  now  be  had.  For  I  seem  to  miss  something 
tbMt  we  liistoi-ical  «tudcnts  had  ii  generation  ago — and  Ihat  is 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject.  The  enthusiasm  that  we  then  had — 
the  ilwdrc  to  compa<is  all  knowledge,  the  wish  to  gather  the 
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fruits  of  learning  and  lay  them  devoutly  at  the  feet  of  our 
chosen  muse — this  enthusiasm  we  owed  to  Macaulay  and  to 
Buckle.  Quite  properly,  no  one  reads  Buckle  now,  and  1  can 
not  gainsay  what  John  Morley  said  of  Macaulay.  "  Macauluy 
seeks  truth,"  wrote  Morley,  ^'not  as  she  should  be  sought, 
devoutly,  tentatively,  with  the  air  of  one  touching  the  hem  of 
a  sacred  garment,  but  clutching  her  by  the  hair  of  the  head 
and  dragging  her  after  him  in  a  kind  of  boisterous  triumph, 
a  prisoner  of  war  and  not  a  goddess."  It  is,  nevertheless, 
true  that  Macaulay  and  Buckle  imparted  a  new  interest  to 
history. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  impression  we  get  of  Maeaulay  through 
reading  his  Life  and  Letters.  Of  Carlyle,  in  reading  the 
remarkable  biography  of  him,  we  get  the  notion  of  a  great 
thinker  as  well  as  a  great  reader.  He  was  not  as  keen  and 
diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  material  as  Macaulay.  He  did  not 
like  to  work  in  libraries;  he  wanted  every  book  he  used  in  his 
own  study — padded  as  it  was  against  the  noises  which  drove 
him  wild.  H.  Morse  Stephens  relates  that  Carlyle  did  not 
use  a  collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  the  British  Museum  for  the  reason  that  the  museum 
authorities  would  not  have  a  special  room  reserved  for  him 
where  he  might  study.*  Rather  than  work  in  a  room  with 
other  people,  he  neglected  this  valuable  material.  But  Carlyle 
has  certainly  digested  and  used  his  material  well.  His  French 
Revolution  seems  to  approach  the  historical  works  of  the  clas- 
sics in  there  being  so  much  in  a  little  space.  "  With  the  gift 
of  song,"  Lowell  said,  "Carlyle  would  have  been  the  greatest 
of  epic  poets  since  Homer;"  and  he  also  writes,  Carlyle's 
historical  compositions  are  no  more  history  than  the  historical 
plays  Shakespeare. 

The  contention  between  the  scientific  historians  and  those 
who  hold  to  the  old  models  is  interesting  and  profitable.  One 
may  enjoy  the  controversy  and  derive  benefit  from  it  without 
taking  sides.  1  suspect  that  there  is  truth  in  the  view  of  both. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  long-continued  study  and  approval 
b}'  scholars  of  many  ages  of  the  works  of  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydides,  and  Tacitus  implies  historical  merit  on  their  part  in 
addition  to  literary  art.     It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note 

*  But  see  Froude's  account.     Life  of  Carlyle,  vol.  2,  p.  363. 
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tho  profound  differencp  lietweeii  President  Woolspy's  opinion 
of  Tiiucydidus  und  that  of  some  of  liis  liitc  (Jf  mmn  critics. 
Woolsey  said,  "  I  havp  such  conrideni-p  in  the  aiisohiU'  truth- 
fuinvfta  of  Thucydidiw  tliut  were  he  ivully  iluntrpuMi'  with 
folly,  as  ftrotp  alleges  [in  the  affair  of  Aniphipolif.],  1  helievn 
liB  would  have  avowed  it."  On  tlir  other  ImrMl.  one  (ierninn 
rritic!,  cit*'d  by  Holm,  cayw  that  Thucydiden  \n  a  poet  who 
invents  tactrt  partly  in  oiflt^r  to  ti>ach  people  how  tilings 
ought  to  tw  done  and  partly  Iwcausc  he  li  ked  to  depict  cei  tjiin 
aceiiey  of  horror.  He  •'iiyw  furtlior.  it  mirmtive  of  eertaiu 
o(?currenees  is  no  full  of  iini>csAil)ilitioH  that  it  must  lie  pure 
invention  on  tlie  (uirt  of  the  historian.  Another  (it'rmiin 
maintains  that  Thueydides  has  indulffed  in  "u  fanelful  and 
liftlf-romtintie  pictiiif  of  events,"  But  Holm,  whom  tl.p 
M-ientitic  historiuns  elaiiii  as  one  of  their  own.  wtyfi.  "'I'hu 
cydide^  still  remains  a  tru.-^tworthy  hist*irieal  authority;''  and, 
"  (>n  the  whole,  therefore,  the  old  view  that  he  is  a  truthful 
writer  is  not  in  the  least  shaken.'*  Again  Holm  writes: 
"Atlempts  have  been  made  to  convict  Tliucydides  of  fierious 
inaccuraeies,  hnt  without  suceesw.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
writer  of  ihi.*  worit  |that  i.s,  the  seit-ntitie  historian.  HolmJ.  is 
uhlo  tootnte  that  he  has  followed  him  toiiograpliieiilly  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  bixiks — and  cnnse- 
({Ufntly  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  tbo  whole  history — and  has 
found  that  the  more  cHrefully  his  words  are  weighed  and  the 
more  aceurately  the  ground  is  studied  the  ilearer  Itoth  the 
tdxt  and  events  lKv<ime.  and  tJiis  is  eertainly  high  praise." 
Holm  and  Percy  Gardner,  lK»th  of  whom  liav**  the  modem 
niuthod  nud  have  studied  diligently  the  histoi-ienl  evidence 
fix>m  I'oins  and  inscriptions,  placed  gi-eat  i-elianee  on  Herod- 
otUB.  Compare  thfi  attitude  of  scholars  to  Plutatrh  and  Polyh- 
iuB,  whose  merits  are  contrary,  with  their  attitude  towards 
Herodotus.  Thucydides,  and  Taeitus.  The  IiLst  three  are  taken 
m  mtideis  uf  historical  composition,  but  for  such  a  standing 
Plutareh  and  Polybius  have  no  odvoi-ateft. 

Thv  sifting  uf  time  settles  the  reputations  of  historians. 
Of  the  Knglish  of  the  eighteenth  century  oidy  one  historian 
has  come  down  to  us  us  wortliy  of  serious  study.  Time  'la 
wasted  in  reading  Hiuue  and  Uoliert»on  as  models,  and  no  one 
goet^tothein  for  facts.  But  ihirty  \  ears 'ago  no  eoui-scof  his- 
loriciil  reading  was  complete  without  Hume.     In  this  century 
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the  sifting  process  goes  on.  One  has  not  lost  much  if  he  has 
not  read  Alison's  History  of  Europe.  But  he  was  much  in 
vogue  in  the  '50s.  Harper's  Magazine  published  a  part  of 
his  history  as  a  serial.  His  rounded  periods  and  bombastic 
utterances  were  quoted  with  delight  by  those  who  thought 
that  history  was  not  history  unless  it  was  bombastic.  Emer- 
son says  somewhere,  "Avoid  adjectives;  let  your  nouns  do  the 
work."  There  was  hardly  a  sentence  in  Alison  which  did  not 
traverse  this  rule.  One  of  his  admirers  told  me  that  the  great 
merit  of  his  style  was  his  choiceness  and  aptness  in  his  use  of 
adjectives.  It  is  a  style  which  now  provokes  merriment,  and 
had  Alison  been  learned  and  impartial,  and  had  he  possessed 
a  good  method,  his  style  for  the  present  taste  would  have 
killed  his  l)ook.  Gibbon  is  sometimes  called  pompous,  but 
place  him  by  the  side  of  Alison  and  what  one  may  have  pre- 
viously cjillcd  pompousness  one  now  calls  dignity. 

Two  of  the  literary  historians  of  our  century  survive — Car- 
lyle  and  Macaulay.  They  may  be  read  with  care.  We  may 
do  as  Cassias  said  Brutus  did  to  him,  obsei*ve  all  their  faults, 
set  them  in  a  notebook,  learn  and  (>on  them  by  rote;  never- 
theless we  shall  get  good  from  them.  Oscar  Browning  said — I 
am  quoting  H.  Morse  Stephens  again — of  Carlyle's  description 
of  the  flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes,  that  in  every  one  of  his 
details  where  a  writer  could  go  wrong,  Carlyle  had  gone 
wrong;  ])ut  added  that,  although  all  the  details  were  wrong, 
Carlyle's  account  is  essentially  accunite.  No  defense,  I  think, 
can  })e  made  of  Carlyle's  statement  tiiat  Marat  was  a  "blear- 
eyed  dog  leech,"'  and  those  statements  from  which  you  get 
the  distinct  impression  that  the  complexion  of  Robespierre 
was  green;  nevertheless,  everyone  who  studies  the  French 
Revolution  I'cads  Carlyle,  and  he  is  read  because  the  reading 
is  profitable.  I'he  battle  descriptions  in  Carlyle's  Frederick 
the  Great  are  well  worth  reading.  How  refreshing  thej'^  are 
after  technical  d(\scriptions!  Carlyle  said  once,  **  Battles  since 
Homers  time,  when  they  were  nothing  })ut  fighting  mobs, 
have  ceased  to  be  worth  reading  a})out,"  but  he  made  the 
modern  battle  interesting. 

Ma(*aulay  is  an  honest  partisan.     You  learn  very  soon  how 

to  take  him,  and  when  distrust  begins  one  has  correctives  in 
Gardiner  and  Ranke.  Froude  is  much  more  dangerous.  His 
splendid  narrative  style  does  not  compensate  for  his  inaccu- 
racies.    Langlois  makes  an  apt  quotation  from  Froude.    "  We 
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H»w,"  says  Froude,  of  the  city  oi  AdL'laidp,  in  Australia, 
"hclow  vta  in  a  liasin,  with  the  rivnr  wiiidiiifr  through  it,  a 
city  of  150,000  inhabitunts.  none  of  whom  htia  over  known  or 
ever  will  know  one  nioinciit'.i  anxiety  as  to  the  recurrinj^ 
regularity  of  three  inealM  ii  day."  Now  for  thl^  fswta.  Ijan^- 
lois  aays:  "Adelaide  is  Iniilt  on  an  eminence;  no  river  runs 
through  it.  When  Froudo  visited  it  the  population  did. nut 
pxeeed  75,iiO0,  and  it  was  nutfering  from  a  famine  at  the  time." 
Froudo  was  curioutt  in  his  inaccurat'ies.  He  fiirntsbi'd  the 
data  which  convict  him  of  error.  He  quoted  inaccurately 
(he  SiumncMis  nmniLiicnpt^  and  deposited  correct  copies  in  the 
British  Museum.  Carlyle  and  Ma^-aulay  are  honest  partisans 
and  you  know  how  Uj  take  thcni.  !iut  for  constitutional  inac- 
curacy such  as  Froudc's  no  allowance  can  l>e  made. 

Perhaps  it  iiiny  be  said  of  Green  thtit  he  comhinejj  the 
merits  of  the  scientific  and  literary  historian.  Ho  has  written 
an  honoHt  and  artistic  piece  of  work.  But  he  is  not  itifallihle. 
I  liavo  liecn  t«ild  on  good  authority  tliat  in  hia  reference  to 
the  Thirtj'  Years"  War  he  has  hanlly  stnt^'d  a  single  fact  cor- 
rectly, yet  the  gcnenil  Jnipresflion  you  get  from  his  account 
is  correct.  Stuhhs  and  (iardiner  are  preeminently  the  scieu- 
tiiic  hiHturians  of  Kngland,  Of  Stulibs,  from  actual  knowl- 
udge.  I  regi-ct  that  I  can  not  s[ieak.  hut  the  reputJttion  he  has 
among  historical  exports  is  [K)sitiv<*  pnjof  of  his  great  value. 
Of  (ianlinor  1  can  sjx'ak  with  knowledge.  Anyone  who 
deaireB  lo  write  history  will  do  well  to  read  every  line  (iardi- 
ner hat  written — imt  the  text  alonu,  hut  also  the  notes.  It  is 
an  lulminihle  study  in  method  which  will  iK-nr  !m[)orlHnt  fruit. 
Hut  because  Ciiblion,  (iardiner,  and  Stubbs  should  be  one's 
chief  reliance,  it  does  not  follow  thai  one  may  neglect  Macau- 


,  and  IIer<Hhitus,    (iardiner 

Mnciuday  and  (Jarlylc,     All 

le  {>oint  or  another,  hut  they 


lay,  (Wlyle,  Tacitus.  Thucydides 
himself  lias  learned  much  froii 
of  them  may  he  criticised  on  « 
all  have  lessons  for  us. 

Wu  shall  all  agree  that  Uie  aim  uf  hist<u-y  writing  is  to  get 
at  the  truth  and  express  it  as  clejirly  as  possible.  The  differ- 
ences crop  out  whon  we'  In'gin  to  elabomt''  oitr  meaning, 
"This  1  regard  us  the  histj)rian's  highest  fumtiiin,"  writes 
Tacitus,  "  Uj  let  no  worthy  lu-tion  I>e  uncommeniorated.  and  to 
hold  out  the  reprotmtion  of  posterity  as  u  terror  to  evil  words 
and  deeds;"  whilu  Langlois  and  the  majority  of  the  scholars  of 
Oxford  are  of  the  opiniun  that  the  formation  and  expre^iou 
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of  ethical  judgments,  the  approval  or  condemnation  of  Julius 
Ccesar  or  of  Caesar  Borgia,  is  not  a  thing  within  the  histo- 
rian's province.  I^t  the  controversy  go  on!  It  is  well  worth 
one's  while  to  read  the  presentations  of  the  subject  from  the 
diflferent  points  of  view.  But  infallibility  will  nowhere  be 
found.  Mommsen  and  Curtius  in  their  detailed  investigations 
received  applause  from  those  who  adhered  rigidly  to  the 
scientific  view  of  history,  but  when  they  addressed  the  public 
in  their  endeavor,  it  is  said,  to  produce  an  eflfect  upon  it,  they 
relaxed  their  scientific  rigor;  hence  such  a  chapter  as  Cur- 
tius's  "'  Years  of  peace,"  and  in  another  place  his  transmuting 
a  conjecture  of  Grote  into  an  assertion;  hence  Mommsen's 
effusive  panegyric  of  Caesar.  If  Mommsen  did  depart  from 
the  scientific  rules,  I  suspect  that  it  came  from  no  desire  of  a 
popular  success,  but  rather  from  the  enthusiasm  of  much 
learning.  The  examples  of  Curtius  and  Mommsen  show 
probably  that  such  a  departure  from  strict  impartiality  is  / 
inherent  in  the  writing  of  general  history,  and  it  comes,  I 
take  it,  naturally  and  unconsciously.  Holm  is  a  scientific 
historian,  but  on  the  Persian  Invasion  he  writes:  "  I  have  fol- 
lowed Herodotus  in  many  passages  which  are  unauthenticated 
and  probably  even  untrue,  because  he  reproduces  the  popular 
traditions  of  the  Greeks."  And  again:  "  History  in  the  main 
ought  only  to  be  a  record  of  facts,  but  now  and  then  the  histo- 
rian may  be  allowed  to  display  a  certain  interest  in  his  subject." 
These  expressions  traverse  the  canons  of  scientific  history  as 
much  as  the  sayings  of  the  ancient  historiogi"apher8  themselves. 
But  })ecause  men  have  warm  sympathies  that  cause  them 
to  color  their  narratives  shall  no  more  general  histories  be 
written?  Shall  history  be  confined  to  the  printing  of  original 
documents  and  to  the  publication  of  learned  monographs  in 
which  the  discussion  of  authorities  is  mixed  up  with  the  rela- 
tion of  events^  The  proper  mental  attitude  of  the  general 
historian  is  to  take  no  thought  of  popularity.  The  remark  of 
Macaulay  that  he  would  make  his  history  take  the  place  of  the 
last  novel  on  my  lady's  table  is  not  scientific.  The  audience 
which  the  general  historian  should  have  in  mind  is  that  of 
historical  experts — men  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
study  of  history.  Words  of  approval  from  them  are  worth 
more  than  any  popular  recognition,  for  theirs  is  the  enduring 
pi'aise'.     Their  criticism  should  be  respected;  there  should  be 
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never-ceasing  work  to  avoid  giving  them  cause  for  fault-find- 
ing. No  labor  should  be  despised  which  shall  enable  one  to 
present  things  just  as  they  are.  Our  endeavor  should  be  to 
think  straight  and  see  clear.  A  circumstance  should  not  be 
related  on  insufficient  evidence  because  it  is  interesting,  but 
an  affair  well  attested  should  not  be  discarded  because  it  hap- 
pens to  have  a  human  interest.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
cardinal  aim  of  Gardiner  was  to  be  accurate  and  to  proportion 
his  story  well.  In  this  he  has  succeeded;  but  it  is  no  di*aw- 
back  that  he  has  made  his  volumes  interesting.  Jacob  D. 
Cox,  who  added  to  other  accomplishments  that  of  being  learned 
in  the  law,  and  who  looked  upon  Gardiner  with  such  reverence 
that  he  called  him  the  Chief  Justice,  said  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  read  novels,  as  he  found  (lardiner's  history 
more  interesting  than  any  romance.  The  scientific  historians 
have  not  revolutionized  historical  methods,  but  the^vhave 
added  nuich.  The  process  of  accretion  has  been  goi\}g  on 
since,  at  any  rate,  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  the  canons  for 
weighing  evidence  and  the  synthesis  of  materials  are  better 
understood  now  than  ever  before,  for  they  have  been  reduced 
from  many  models.  I  feel  sure  that  there  has  been  a  growth 
in  c*andor.  Compare  the  critical  note  to  a  later  edition  which 
Macaulay  wrote  in  1857,  maintaining  the  truth  of  his  charge 
against  William  Penn,  with  the  manly  way  in  which  Gardiner 
owns  up  when  an  error  or  insufficient  evidence  for  a  statement 
is  pointed  out.  It  is  the  ethics  of  the  profession  to  be  forward 
in  correcting  errors.  The  difference  between  the  old  and  the 
new  lies  in  the  desire  to  have  men  think  vou  are  infallible  and 
the  desire  to  be  accurate. 

H.  Doc.  548,  pt  1 5 
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pioneer  pcilitirnl  iriftti  tut  ions  uf  wliicli  I  jiiirposi!  U> 
itlicak  ill  this  jiapfv  are  more  speciticiillv  tliosc  of  early  Iowa, 
For  it  was  upon  tlir  Iowa  frontier  that  lariil  clutiM  oi-  claim 
mwociatioiiH  reached  their  nioHt  porfpct  org;anii'jitioii  and  at^ 
tninwl  thi'ir  giv«t4.>«t  inlIue^c^^  But  thv.  institution  of  the 
Frontier  land  club  nr  claim  lu^smnatiun  whh  in  no  yense  a 
IikmI,  HVctionul.  or  ti'mptunirv  phenomenon.  There  are  docu- 
mentary evidenres  of  itn  existence  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 
And  tho  annals  of  the  West  in  yi'neral  jioint  t<)  similar  organ- 
izatiunn  among  pioneer  settlers  fi-oni  the  early  days  of  the 
self-governing  communities  of  Wautiiugji.  Cumlierland,  and 
Transylvania  down  Ui  Che  recent  rush  for  land  in  Oklahimm. 
The  Inwa  land  club  or  claim  Jiss(H-iutiiin  should,  1  iHilieve. 
he  viewed  simply  ns  an  illustrative  tyjie  of  frontier  extm- 
li'^l.  nxtt-u-eonstitutional  political  orjranization  in  which  are 
reflected  <«rtjiin  principles  of  American  life  and  chanieter. 
It  is.  mon^over,  distiiH-tiveiy  a  Western  institution.  A  prml- 
m;t  of  frontier  life,  its  nature,  purpt)se.  meaninp.  and  influeni-e 
an*  undfrstotsl  and  ap]»li'ciftted  only  when  interpp-ted  us 
expretMions  of  that  life. 

It  was  through  ei'ssinn.  purclia.se,  and  <'otii|uest  that  the 
United  States  came  into  possession  of  a  vast  puhlic  domain. 
Thi'  fertile  farming  fields  of  the  West  formed  a  very  consider- 
able jwrtion  uf  this  eimiiuon  domain.  Title  to  the  land  vested 
alimtlutely  in  the  (iovernment  of  the  tTnit<id  States.  But  the 
right  of  tile  Indians  to  uccaipy  the  coimtrv  was  nut  disputeil. 
And  until  such  right  had  been  extinguished  by  forma!  agree- 
ment, enteivd  int<i  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians, 
no  white  citizen  was  competent  to  make  legal  settlement 
tberein. 


I 


I  . 

[ 
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As  early  Jis  1785  CV>iigress  provided  that  no  settlement 
•  should  be  made  on  the  public*  domain  until  the  Indian  title 
thereto  had  been  extinguished  and  the  land  surveyed.    Again, 
in  1807,  Congress  provided — 

That  if  any  {>er8on  or  personB  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  take  pos- 
He^sion  of,  or  make  a  settlement  on  any  lands  ceded  or  secured  to  the 
United  Statot)  by  any  treaty  made  with  a  foreign  nation,  or  by  a  cession 
from  any  Stati*  to  iUv  Unite<l  States,  which  lands  shall  not  have  been  pre- 
\  viously  Hold,  treilwl,  (»r  leafle<l  by  the  ITnited  States,  or  the  claim  to  which 

landn,  by  Huch  j)erson  or  persons,  shall  not  have  been  previously  recog- 
\  nized  and  contirmed  by  the  Unite<l  States;  or  if  any  person  or  persons 

}  shall  (^nse  such  lands  to  l>e  thus  occupied,  taken  ]K)8se8sion  of,  or  settled; 

or  shall  survey,  or  attempt  to  survey,  or  cause  to  be  surveyed,  any  such 
lands;  or  desijn^ate  any  boundaries  thenK)n,  by  marking  trees,  or  other- 
I     •  wise,  until  thereto  duly  authorized  by  law;   such  offender  or  offenders 

shall  forfeit  all  his  or  Uieir  right,  title,  au<l  claim,  if  any  he  hath,  or  they 
have,  of  whatsoever  nature  or  kind  the  same  shall  or  may  be  to  the  lands 
aforesaid,  which  he  or  they  shall  have  taken  possession  of,  or  settled,  or 
craused  to  l>e  occupied,  taken  jjossession  of,  or  settle*!,  or  which  he  or  they 
shall  have  surveyed,  or  attempt  to  survey,  or  the  boundaries  thereof  he  or 
they  shall  have  designated,  or  c^use  to  l>e  designate*!,  by  marking  trees  or 
otherwine.  And  it  shall  moreover  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the 
Unite<!  States  to  dinn't  the  marshal,  or  the  officer  ac^ting  aa  marshal,  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  directetl,  and  also  to  take  such  other  measures,  and  to 
employ  such  military  force  as  he  may  judge  net^jssary  and  proper,  to 
remove  from  lands  cede<l,  or  secured  to  the  Unite<!  States,  by  treaty,  or 
(session,  as  aforesaid,  any  pers<jn  or  ]>crHon8  who  shall  hereafter  take  poe- 
f  Ht^oii  of  the  sanu*,  or  make,  or  attempt  to  make  a  settlement  thereon, 

1'  until  thereunto  aiithorizwl  by  law.     And  every  right,  title,  or  claim  for- 

f  feitiMl  under  this  act    shall    be  taken  and  deigned   to  l>e  vestetl  in  the 

UnittMl  States,  without  any  otiier  or  further  proceedings.^ 

In  March,  IS88.  tlu»  act  of  ISOT  wjis  revived  with  special 
refereiuM*  to  the  Iowa  couiitrv  to  \vhi(!h  the  Indian  title  was 
to  be  extinguished  in  June.  It  was  made  **  lawful  for  the 
President  of  the*  ITnited  States  to  direct  the  Indian  agents  at 
Piniirie  du  C-hien  and  Rock  Island,  or  either  of  them,  when 
offenses  against  the  said  act  shall  be  coniMiitted  on  lands  re- 
cently acquired  by  tnniiy  from  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  to 
execute  and  perform  all  the  duties  required  by  the  said  ac*t  to 
be  performed  by  the  marshals  in  such  mode  as  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  said  act,  in  and  over  the  lands  acquired  as  afore- 
said."^ 


1  U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large.  Vol.  II,  p.  445. 
«  U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large.  Vol.  IV,  p.  666. 
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Thus  it  IS  plain  that  settlers  bad  no  legnl  ri^ht  to  ndvanco 
buyond  the  survt-vptl  iioiintry.  maik  off  claims,  and  o«!upy 
and  culth'at«  landw  which  bad  not  l>eeii  surveyed  and  to  whieh 
the  United  SUttis  hud  not  issued  n  warruut,  patent,  or  certifl- 
cat<>  of  pm-chaMe, 

Hut  the  ixipuhitiiitiijf  the  frontier  grew — it  grew  rapidly — lit- 
cmily  liyli>apa  and  bouudw.  Ou  their  way  to  the  Western  prai- 
rieasiMtlcrsilid  notiwuse  taread  the  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large.  They  outran  the  public  surveyors.  StKin  aft«r  the 
oloftc  of  the  Kevolutioriary  war  they  began  to  violate  the  ordi- 
naiicH  of  17S5  by  li^ttling  on  pubjir  lands  without  obtaining 
titles.  Later  they  ignored  the  act  of  1W)7.  Aud  it  in  doubt- 
ful if  the  early  settlers  of  Iowa  ever  heard  of  the  act  of  March 
2nd,  1833.  Soiue  were  bold  enough  to  ii'oss  the  Mississippi  and 
put  in  erops  even  l)efore  the  Indian  title  had  expired;  some 
squatted  on  unsurveyed  lands;  and  others,  late  comers,  settled 
on  suiToyed  territory.  The  Government  made  some  success- 
ful effort  to  keep  them  off  Indian  soil.  But  whenever  and 
wherever  the  Indian  title  had  t>een  extinguished,  there  the 
hardy  pioneers  pressed  forward,  determining  for  themselves 
and  in  their  own  way  the  bounds  and  timitjj  of  the  frontier. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  claims  were  thus  lotatiid!  Hun- 
dredd  and  thousands  of  farms  were  thus  formed!  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  homesteads  were  thus  established!  Hun- 
di'edsundtiiousandsof  improvuments  wore  thus  begun!  Hun- 
dred.s  and  thousands  of  settlers  from  every  part  of  the  Union 
thus  squatted  on  the  national  commousl  All  without  the 
least  %'estige  of  legal  right  or  title !  In  Iowa  alone  there  were, 
in  1836,  when  the  surveys  were  first  Iwgun,  over  10,000  of 
these  squatters.  In  11^38,  when  the  tirst  lands  were  offered 
for  sale  at  Dubuiiucand  Burlington,  the  population  numbered 
22,859. 

These  nmrginal  or  frontier  settlei-s  (squatteivt  as  they  wei-e 
called)  were  beyond  the  pale  of  constitutional  government. 
No  statute  of  Congress  prote\;ted  them  in  their  rights  to  the 
elaimii  they  had  chosen  and  the  improvements  they  had 
made.  In  Uiw  they  weretre.spassers;  in  fact  they  were  honest 
farmers.  Now,  it  was  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
frontier  life  and  espwially  to  secure  themselves  in  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  their  rights  in  making  and  holding  claims 
that  land  clubs  or  claim  associations  were  established.     Nearly 
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every  cominuiiitv  in  earlv  lowti  had  its  local  land  club  or 
claim  a^ssociation.  It  is  impossible*  to  j^jvo  definite  figures, 
but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  over  100  of  theae  extra-legal 
organizations  existed  in  Territorial  Iowa. 

But  few  of  the  manv  frontier  land  clubs  in  Iowa  have  left 
adequate  records.  I  have  been  able  to  secure  complete  and 
satisfactory  manuscript  records  of  but  two  organizations, 
namely,  the  Claim  Association  of  .lohnson  County  and  the 
Claim  Club  of  Fort  Dodge.  The  constitution  of  the  former, 
comprising  about  six  jmges  of  printed  matter,  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  Jesse  Macy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univei*sity 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Silence,  Volume  II.  The 
complete  records,  covering  1\H)  pages,  were  edited  by  the 
writer  and  pu})lished  by  the  Iowa  Stati*  Historical  Society  in 
1894.  The  manuscript-^  of  the  latter  have  only  recently  l>een 
edited  hy  the  writer  and  will  ))e  published  by  the  Historical 
Department  of  Iowa  in  the  near  future. 

THE   CLAIM    ASSOCIATION   OF   JOHNSON    (BOUNTY,    IOWA. 

The  Claim  Asso<'iation  of  Johnson  County  was,  in  its  organi- 
zation and  administi^ation,  one  of  the  most  perfect,  not  only 
in  Iowa,  but  in  all  the  West.  And  of  still  greater  importance 
is  the  fact  that  this  association  has  left  ade(|uate  manuscript 
records — records  so  compU^te  that  they  afford  invaluable 
material  for  the  study  of  claim  associations  in  general. 

The  Johnson  County  asso<dation  receivcid  the  heart}'  sup- 
port of  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  county.  Men  of  all 
classes  and  positions  signed  the  constitution  and  became  mem- 
bers. Along  with  the  signatures  and  marks  of  unknown 
'^squatters''  are  the  names  of  Ro])ert  Lucas,  the  governor 
of  the  Territory;  S.  C.  Hastings,  delegate  to  the  legislative 
assembly,  and  su})se<j[uently  (^liief  justice  of  Iowa  and  also 
of  California;  William  McCormick,  judge  of  probate;  Wil- 
liam C.  Ma.^sey,  constabl(%  and  Robert  Walker,  justice  of 
the  peace. 

There  were  two  things  that  made  the  Claim  Association  of 
Johnson  County  especially  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
early  settlers.  First,  the  location  of  the  seat  of  govermnent 
of  the  Territory  of  Iowa  in  this  county  broutj^ht  on  a  flood  of 
immigmtion.     The    rapid    influx  of  "newcomers'*  and  land 
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»piv'.uIator«  would  midoubh-dlv  h«ve  (lejirived  iiiKiiy  honest 
and  indiislrioui^  f»»'ttlt'rN  of  their  claini>4  and  ijnpi-ovenieiitd 
had  It  not  lioen  for  tht'  powerful  ann  tif  the  liH^ociutiori. 
SeiHJiid,  OmgrcM,  in  an  net  pTOvidinjf  foi-  the  donation  of  a 
ise^ion  uf  land  to  the  Territory  of  luwu  for  the  puriKwte  of 
precting  public  buildings  thei'eon,  reserved  the  contiguous sec- 
tion»  from  sale,  either  at  puhlio  auortiun  or  hy  private  entry. 
Thia  clause,  which  pievent^'d  uiany  settlers  from  purchasing 
cluiiuH  whicli  tliey  had  uiadeand  improved  liefore  the  location 
was  Qiado.  wa**  not  fc|>ealpd  for  over  three  yearn.  During 
tliii"  pcriwl  the  claim  lioldcrs  were  in  spei-iul  need  of  the  pro- 
tection of  a  claim  attsociation. 

The  r'onstilution  and  taws  of  thi?<  uNHociation  a^  taken  from 
the  original  i-econls  are  as  followa; 

AHTICLI'.  IBT. 

Sbchkk  l>rt  Tliio  itHMM-iution  slinti  l>e  known  l>y  lhi>  nunii^  anil  Titlt^  n( 
IhcClnim  iwiwiiitlim  ijlJolmwuis  L'duntv 

JiB-r :;.  The  >ifHcerH  o(  Ibis  nHWKnitUriii  whull  !■■  imi;  I'nsideiit.  imn  Vice 
I'nwiilniit  Hiin  Clerk  or  Bci«r<1er  of  daitii*'  ili*i"i8  (ir  tmnHfen'  uf  t'laiiuH, 
wivi-n  Jtiilgt:^  itT  luljuBlw*  ti[  I'laima  or  ImniulryM  One  uf  wlii«>rn  Hball  Iw 
iliiallf^*":!  to  Mlminlster  the  oath  or  atfiriiiatinn  and  whoos  (hity  it  shall  he 
1i>  nCti-nil  nil  jiidioinl  cnirte  uf  tJit^  uavKfiatiun  tuul  Ivto  Murslmllti,  all  <if 
wli'Kini  xhall  Ih-  olecUui  hs  heroin  afu-r  iiniviilcd  luul  direcled. 

Ku-r  3,  Till-  I'ruuileiit  aixl  Vice  Priwlikn  t.  xhall  li«  elt>clei1  aaiiualty  liy 
lalliil  n(  Ihu  iiteodnliori  ouil  llH'ti-  Icriii  <i[  (itficf  itluill  lie  fiirone  year  min- 
(iii'iiiHiig  Willi  tlie  eleventh  ilay  i>f  IStarcli  IKJII.  lunl  eniling  the  day  prodd- 
ing sniil  I'lfvi-ulli  ilay  uf  Man-li  of  each  anil  every  year  here  aftvr. 

SiHT-l  Thr  Prvidilctit  ^hnll  haw  full  {mner  tii  ke«p  order  at  all  ineetia^ 
111  the  KiiModaiJoii  itecide  on  sll  <|ue«lioiu!  of  Onler  tmit  where  the  ageona- 
tion  Is  H|tuilly  ilrvi<led  ug  is  I'usUnuiry  in  dvlelivrative  aivemblya  and  tnid) 
iitlier  I'onen'  as  in  hen>  in  after  enpri^as  an>l  deUnerl  and  nane  others 

Sn-i  5  The  Viw  rreMdeiitHliHll  in  the  abM'ii<.t'  ul  tlie  l>n«i<leut  exeruiae 
all  Ihi-  dntiifi  jHiwerB  and  jirivnleitrK of  tli«  I'rtwldent  andchatl  begoveratMl 
hy  llii-  hiwe  and  r^iilalionti  ^ov<>rniiig  the  I'rv'siilent. 

Sort  fi.  The  I'reflidKUt  Mliail  have  jxiwer  tu  cull  a  mivtiu);  of  tht  aeuoi'ia- 
tloD  at  any  time  he  may  tlilnlc  publlr  int«ru4t  demand  it  pnivided  all 
Nuch  muetin^H  lie  calle^l  in  piirsnanix' nf  Ivn  days  public  nuliee  Uiere  uf 
and  Kiirb  pnblir  natir^  «[ie<-ify  Ihe  time  and  place  of  euvh  mec-tins  and 
that  Hoid  piililii'  notii.-e«  Iw  )i<Htei]  ut  five  or  moni  uf  thr  moat  public  plauee 
in  tlic  CtiuiUy. 

7.  The  r.'Ibrk  ttr  Recorder  eliall  be  elected  annually  by  bullnt  of  thu  aaso- 
i-iation  for  a  term  ul  IJno  year  conun end n;;  with  the  eleventh  <Uy  of  March 
ItCffi  and  irnding  with  thii  day  iireevdiiiK  Bold  1 1  day  uf  Marub  uf  eoili  uiul 
ovvny  year  litre  after. 
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8.  The  duties  of  the  Clerk  or  recorder  shall  ])e  to  keep  a  fair  record  of 
all  procedings  of  the  association  at  each  and  everry  meeting,  record  all 
claims  that  may  l>e  left  with  him  and  in  the  order  they  may  be  deposited 
and  indorsed  the  time  such  claim  was  handed  in  for  record  and  record  all 
Transfers  or  Deeds  or  assignments  of  Deeds  regularly  and  in  the  order  they 
may  be  deposited  and  indorse  the  same  with  the  time  they  ware  deposited 
and  the  page  they  have  been  recorded  on  the  Clerk  shall  have  some  stated 
place  of  residence  and  in  case  of  removel  he  shall  give  public  notice  thereof 
and  state  where  lie  has  removed  to,  and  previous  to  his  entering  on  the 
duties  of  his  office  he  shall  apply  to  the  President  for  a  certificate  of  Elec- 
tion and  take  an  oath  or  affennation  that  he  will  well  and  truely  discharge 
all  the  duties  of  his  office  with  out  fear  favour  or  affection  to  the  best  of 
his  abilities  and  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  furnish  a  Book 
for  the  association  and  enter  all  the  procedings  in  such  Book  and  make 
all  records  in  said  Book  and  carefully  preserve  all  papers  belonging  to  the 
association,  the  clerk  or  Reconier  may  deputize  any  person  to  assist  or 
act  in  his  absents  but  shall  be  responsable  for  all  acts  of  said  Deputy  in 
the  crapacity  of  Clerk  or  Reconier. 

SBcrr.  9.  The  Judges  or  adjusters  of  Claims  shall  be  elected  annually  and 
for  a  tenn  of  one  year  coumiencing  with  the  11  day  of  March  1839.  and 
ending  with  the  day  preceding  said  elevnth  day  of  March  of  each  and  everry 
year  here  after. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  judges  or  adjusters  of  claims  shall  be  to 
decide  on  all  questions  of  dispute  relative  to  the  rights  of  claims  or  parts 
uf  claims  as  the  csLse  may  be  and  settle  all  disputed  lines  or  boundrys. 
between  members  of  this  association  and  anv  other  individuals  and  make 
return  in  writing  to  the  Clerk  the  manner  all  cases  brought  before  them, 
has  been  disposed  of=any  five  of  the  judges  elect  shall  compose  a  court 
and  any  three  of  such  court  agreeing  in  any  case  brought  before  them 
shall  \h^  a  final  decession  in  the  case,  no  evidance  shall  be  received  but 
such  as  is  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  as  legal  in  common  law, 
and  all  evidence  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation  the  Judges  or  adjusters 
shall  Ixi  require<l  previous  to  there  entering  on  the  duties  of  there  office  to 
apply  to  the  President  of  the  association  for  a  certificate  of  election  and 
take  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  they  will  well  and  truly  descharge  the 
duties  of  there  office  with  out  fear  favour  or  affection  to  the  best  of  there 
abilities. 

Sect.  The  Marshals  shall  be  elected  as  other  officers  and  there  term  of 
office  shall  commence  and  expire  as  other  officers  of  this  association  and 
there  duties  shall  be  to  serve  all  processes  that  may  be  handed  them  and 
make  return  there  of  as  directed  and  to  enforce  all  decissions  of  the  judicial 
court,  and  all  other  laws  of  the  association  and  they  shall  have  full  power 
to  demand  the  assistance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  members  of  this 
association  if  they  find  it  nesasary  to  carry  all  decissions  and  laws  in  to 
effect. 

ARTICLE  2. 

Section.  1.  The  sallerys  of  the  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  as  here 
in  after  provided  for. 
The  Clerk  or  Recorder  shall  receive  Twenty  five  cents  for  recording  each 
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y  deeil  or  mnveynnm"  In  be  paiil 
am]  ill  all  i^attes  li^  may  raiiaini 
bin  fees  in  xliiBncw  ami  Tn-elvo  &  a  ImK  i«iild  (or  Ilie  privit1et?e  of  exumiii' 
ingliiBbouke  provided  however metiil)er8haviiit£enti>iv<l  iii):n^ flaiiiis  nh»,U 
have  the  privole^  o(  (.'xaiiiiiiing  Bai<l  BiHiks  (or  iiiforuuitioii  relative  ta 
Iliert-  own  i-laiiu  (rw  of  any  i-liargc— 
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an<l  fvrry  <-\suin  niifl  fldy  iwiifs  (or  c 
by  Ihi-  peniour  wifliiiiii  bul'Ii  (wonl  li 


»tnt.  -L  Thi^  Jii<l(cM  hIiuII  mVive  nn  I>o)lar  A  llfty  rents  and  the  Mar- 
Hhttk  Hhnll  rrerve  imp  l>')!lttr  niid  dfty  i-^^nta  (nr  evfrrj'  day  speut  in  dii^ 
r-han!t>  "F  till'  'hilira  o(  tiicre  resiiective  otfiocs 

AHTlfLE  3. 


tfHLTinN,  1.  All  ini.'ttilH'rs,  (i/llio  )uw(H-ialion  shall  Ix'  rvqoired  in  [nakinp 
HaimM  to  EUikr  tlu-ni  •>([  or  liliiM-  lliinn  in  micli  a  nmiier  tliat  the  lincH  o[ 
nurli  Hainii;  ran  In-  KiLFily  trai^nl  nr  (ollowed  and  all  rlaims  thus  inatle  in 
iinli-T  tii  Ih.'  mipe<.'I<.>il  inUHt  be  entered  on  reconl  and  tlierea^  Iiilly  and 
Hii-iinktvly  ilesfrilfnl  ait  pnu^tJifublc  giving  tliif  nariitti  i>(  tin-  cnxk.  River  at 
liraui'h  whbre  Huch  shall  t>«  ihv  iKiuiidrye  nn  any  aide  and  where  hounded 
liy  iitlirr  (duni*  give  tbf  uwiu^ra  nauie  of  hucL  I'laim  i(  known  and  wliere 
tho  lwidi>  have  been  surveyed  they  shall  lie  requireil  to  give  the  range 
Towniibip  and  ijr  mi'tion  an  id  cuiitimary  in  deR'rihing  surveyed  L^nda. 
Hiul  (iirlhrr  [H^monH  making  {'IniiDs  ahall  be  reiiuired  lo  put  the  initials  of 
tlien-  iiaiiieB  either  on  a  tree  or  Htltki^  at  each  comer  of  ther^  (.'Uims,  no 
jK-rvoii  sliall  hold  nirirc  than  -IHO  acrcj!  or  three  ijiiartiir  tactions  of  land  by 
making  daJm  thereto,  and  this  (quantity  xhall  in  all  cas««  be  rerognixed 
and  It  instill!  It- a  daim  tel  the  ^nie  lye  in  a  bmldy  or  delatheil  parctls. 
pnividfvl  Ui>wev<T  lliai  Niid  claiiii  is  not  in  more  thiui  three  Keparate  and 
detaciied  jurcela.  all  |i*.>rHonH  witihing  there  clairuhi  reuirded  nhall  hand 
thwn  in  to  the  nM^)nter  in  writing  witli  Ibore  signature  thtre  to  All  Dewlji 
of  (.siiiveyance  aliall  l>e  aihiiiiliMl  lo  rtvoril  and  all  at^igiuueniR  of  Deeds 
iind  tlin  fimt  on  reiMnl  or  ailiiiiliHl  (or  Kt^-onl  aliall  liave  the  prb((eranee 
[■-tsnnB  piiri'tiaain);  I'Uunm  or  ]>art«  o(  claitus  Khali  in  all  KBtee  be  reguired 
l>e[iirv  the  clerk  t-t  t-tale  on  liononr.  that  thi' amount  specifyed  in  the  deed 
or  tratufer  is  the  ai-lual  aiiioTinl  (aid  for  such  elaim  or  part  of  claim  as  Ibe 
raw  ciia)'  Ih:^  anil  thai  the  pnri-hase  \n  valid  and  in  good  iaJXh  and  that  it 
has  not  lietm  made  to  evacle  the  law  njetrieting  pereone  in  making  cl^ma 
lo  480  Bi'rva  or  three  qiiarter  NecUun».  thie  clau»'  shall  not  be  eo  uun- 
ittnjKl  M  to  dfprivt.'  ptireoTui  who  sella  there  claims  or  a  part  there  of  tak- 
liU  iuiotlier  or  a  part  an  the  caw  [iiay  be  nor  shall  it  lie  so  eonstmeU  that 
[■crsina  pnn-liaii:ig  shall  )>e  deprived  of  the  privalege  of  making  a  <'liutn. 
Bur  «ball  any  person  or  persona  be  entitled  (o  make  a  claim  (mm  the  (act 
(i[  tlit-re  having  ■wajieJ  or  exchanged  dainie  any  person  purdiaang  a  elaim 
ali'l  rcfliaing  lo  juy  for  it  ahali  forfeit  all  daim  there  to  and  such  claim 
ttiiia  (orfelted  shall  revert  bark  to  the  person  selling  such  rtaim 
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ARTICLE  3. 

Section  Ist.  All  persons  having  sold  or  purchased  claims  previous  to  the 
organization  of  this  association  and  the  adoption  of  the  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  said  association  shall  be  entitled  to  ail  the  privaleges  and  rights 
the  laws  of  this  association  extend  to  those  selling  or  purchasing  after  the 
adoption  of  said  laws. 

Sect.  2  Any  white  male  person  over  the  age  of  eighteen  can  become  a 
member  of  this  association  by  signing  the  laws  niles  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  association,  no  meml)er  of  the  association,  shall  have  the  priva- 
lege  of  voting  on  a  question  to  change  any  article  of  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  the  association  unless  he  is  a  resident,  citizen  of  the  county  and  a 
claimholder.  nor  shall  any  member  l)e  entitled  to  vote  for  officers  of  this 
asso4;iation  unless  they  ar«  claim  holders.  A(;tual  citizens  of  the  County, 
over  the  age  of  seventeen  who  are  acting  for  them  selves  and  dependent  on 
there  own  exertions,  and  lalwur,  for  a  lively  hood,  and  whoos  parents  doe 
not  reside  with  in  the  limits  of  the  Territc^ry  can  become  members,  of  this 
association  and  entitlefl  to  all  the  privaleges  of  members,  no  member 
can  l)e  dectlared  electe<l  an  officer  of  the  association  unless  such  person 
shall  have  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members  presant,  enti- 
tle<l  to  vote  when  such  ele<*tion  shall  take  platre.  Any  law  or  article  of  the 
constitution  of  this  association  may  be  altered  at  the  semianual  meetings 
and  at  no  other  meetings  provided  however,  that  three  fifths  of  the  mem- 
Ijers  j)resant  who  are  resi<lent  citizens  of  the  county  and  actual  claim 
holders  shall  he  in  favour  of  such  change  or  amendment,  excej)l  thul  section 
fixing  (he  quantity  of  land  tfuit  everry  memtter  is  entitled  to  hold  by  cUtim  and 
thai  section  shall  remain  unaltered 

Section  '^  The  semianual  meetings  of  This  ansociation  shall  take  place 
on  the  first  Monday  of  February  and  August  of  ea<'h  year  yere  after  and 
the  election  of  all  officers,  shall  be  had  at  the  February  nu»etings  after  the 
first  which  first  election  shall  Ix^  had  immediately  after  the  a<loption  of 
the  foregoing  laws 

StxT  4.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  any  of  the  offii^es  of  the  asso(*iation  the 
president  shall  have  iK)wer  to  fill  su(;h  vacancy  until  the  first  semianual 
meeting  that  may  occur  after  sucli  vacancy  may  have  taken  place,  and 
then  there  shall  In*  a  s{H»cial  election  lield  to  fill  such  vacancy,  until  the 
anual  election. 

Sect  5  all  i>erson8  who  have  roside<l  with  in  the  limits  of  the  County 
for  Twoo  months,  shall  l)e  recognise<i  and  considered  as  citizens  of  the 
County. 

ARTICL  3 

Sect.  6,.  Meinl>ers  of  the  association  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  County 
shall  be  reijuired  in  making  claims  to  exi)end  in  improvements  on  each 
claim  he  or  they  may  have  made  or  may  make  the  amount  of  fifty  Dol- 
lars with  in  six  months  of  the  date  of  making  such  claim  or  claims  and 
fifty  Dollars  everry  six  months  there  after  until  such  person  or  persons 
lx;cH>mes  citizens  of  the  countv  or  forfeit  the  same — 

7  All  persons  residing  in  the  county  at  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing 
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tii'm  it  ehalt  n^iuru  U 
oninty. 

H  All  rluiiiiH  iiiHili:'  alUr  t)i<^  Hiliiplioii  tit  tlie  IiirvKi>>iUC  lt>*^'i>  uliEtll  In* 
nigiiitvRid  iir  ii&red  f'lr  ntiml  witb  in  tiui  iU>k  ufti  r  the  makiuft  lht>rr  ii[ 
and  all  i)^?*^^  liiakint;  i  laiiiiB  a((«r  thi>  wloiition  iil  tl^ii  Foiviiiiing  Inu-s. 
shall  In-  rtiquirwl  m  pnwenUiij!  luf"  "r  tliere  (.laiui  Inr  ivconl  Iii  HtaU'  "li 
honnlir  U-foru  llii  rtHi>riler  Ihat  enrh  daini  oriUiiiiif  line  not  lieoii  pnw 
vioiuily  iiiuile  or  il  iiiuiii-  tliat  lliny  Iihvi>  Inm  [i  torleiltHl  In  tlit>  Uwh  ot  tliis 
Hsneiatinn  to  hie  iir  them  |ierv»nul  kiiiiwleilfre 

U  All  nMlilvinl  liiemtxrn)  wIkhw  oldms  hae  iivvu  itiailo  iirvvinua  to  tW 
ailii|itiiiii  of  tli*^  Corpgoing  laws  nIibII  bavf  thf  privtilegt?  nl  tliirty  ilsyi  tu 

havt'  ihii  Hilui^  T(<c(in)(>iil  in And  tlinne  who  havt  ciiailf  t'lafma  prrvi- 

iiiu  U>  tlie  uiloptiuii  «[  llut  f(iri|iciiii){  lawx.  who  are  mil.  cilixena  of  thu 
rnunly  ahall  hnvc  ninety  days  to  tiave  the  saniti  nisirdiil  in.  Ami  no  i«r- 
wn  I't  [vrwins  ehsUI  liavi?  the  (irivak'^  of  rHjtiBioring  clainw  In  Urn  name 
lit  niinnMitli^nt  [M-rwius 

10,  All  (rials  onlippntCKl  <»fl(«)>hall  Ix-  hrraiKlil  iH^fore  the  jnilii-Jal  CoQii 
in  tli«  following  niaiiner,  any  ineni1>t<r  of  the  anwx-iation  or  the. agent  ol 
any  inemlicr  nf  the  asN^icinticiti  whn  it  authorixe<t  to  ai't  as  n^pnt  in  writing 
I<ir  Bucli  i*rwin  or  |>er8fina  believfing  tlieir  rigtiM  have  hoen  intnided  on 
Hhall  apply  Ui  nay  oni-*  nl  the  sevfii  juilgei)  wlm  i!oiii|mjw  Uip  judicial  ivjurt 
anil  tli«  jiiilgi-  «i  applywl  toHhall  ap|>ointa  jilacii  anil  lime  for  a  meeting  of 
tbir  <!Ourt  ami  in  writing  aiitlioriw  the  ninralialln  In  Aummous  a  Hnlfineiit 
numhpr  nf  Judges  to  attend  to  compose  u  I'nurt  at  nni'li  a  piaiv  us  he  may 
■l(«m  uitat  pijjeilienl  Ui  holilsaiH  fiurtaml  Inrtlier  llip  jmi^wiapplyeil  to 
•Iiall  in  writing antliorise  the  inantlmlllo  Hummnnsail  persons  whiraetcell- 
inouy  may  lie  neMsHry  In  mid  au«e  aiiil  tuaulliuriBOlbeniarehaliH  to  notify 
LbBdrft^ndoiil.  in  tuch  I'oev  of  tlie  plaiv  Ami  time  of  holdingaurh  court  and 
MQiuiinfl  all  witaetwew  that  >'ither  of  the  psrUeo  may  require  tlie  eourt  may 
prrvious  to  [hem  procwliiig  to  inveetiguti;  any  ease  require  the  plaintiff  and 
ili-tendanl  loilfiMnntasiifnineTnt  auniof  monvy  in  thniv  hands  to  defraay  the 
exptuieeHiit  Miid  Niit  iir  the  euMtn  of  Miiil  Hiiit.  and  hIiudIiI  either  luirly  refiiHt* 
tn  depogit  mu'li  enm  of  money  tho  emirt  nmy  nmder  jniitrment  oinilnptBUi-h 
jwreun  redwing  In  iloe  die  conrt  shall  in  all  I'aMfv  hrought  Ivfore  tlieni  he 
guvemDil  in  tlieir  iltwiaiiloua  by  Ihe  \uwa  ui  tliie  asHH'iation  iipnty  and 
Juetiix) 

HbctU,  AnymemlH^rrt'fiiHiiiKUilwgovernwl  liy  ttie  lawHot  iJui  aa»Hun- 
tion  rirdn-ixtHon  of  i.hiM'onrt shall  nolongiT  lieeonsiderednmenilH'rnnd  his 
uaiue  aliall  l>e  striken  [mm  the  axwlatlun  for  Ihe  faithlul  olwervaiico  and 
niantMnmiiif  of  all  the  (onwing  laws  we  iitiitimly  pl"!^  our  hntiourif.  and 
miliwrihe  onr  iwinw  hen'  nnl«. 

In  addition  U>  t\m  (!<m,^tiMiti<ni  and  Ijiiws,  Kewhitums 
WPie  from  tinu'  to  I'tuiv  udopt^^d  wluch  had  the  futiXi  of  Inw 
umon);  tbo  iiieinlwiti  of  tin'  »N»()ciHticiri.  Tlic  foUowiiifj  urr 
typical  redoluttoiKt: 

Ur»iltvii,  that  Uiori'  I'tTirliinlly  tii  MiititAin  wltlerM  in  rlii-ir  jn>-t  I'lainii- 
MWUnliCig  lu  the  i-UBlum  of  Ihe  neiuhlmrlKHJil  and  lu  pteveiil  dilllL-ulty  uiiil 
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discord  in  society  that  we  mutually  ])ledge  our  honours  to  observe  the 
following  resolutions  rigidly  That  we  will  not  associate  nor  countenance 
those  who  do  not  respect  the  claims  of  settlers  and  further  that  we  will 

neither  neighbor  with  them Trade  bater  deal  with  them 

in  any  way  whatever enemys  of  justice  and  good  order  * 

Besolved  that  to  avoid  difficulty  growing  out  of  the  circumstance  of  per- 
sons extending  their  improvements  accidently  on  the  claims  of  others  be- 
fore the  Lines  were  run  thereby  giving  the  first  setlr  an  opportunity  or 
advantage  of  Preemption  over  the  right  ful  owner  that  any  person  who 
hold  such  advantages  shall  immediately  relinquish  all  claim  there  to  to 
the  proper  owner  and  any  one  refusing  so  to  do  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to 
the  right  of  protection  of  the  association 

Resolved  that  we  discountenance  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  any  and 
every  person  to  intrude  in  any  way  ujwn  the  right  ful  claims  of  another 
and  that  the  presumption  is  that  a  person  thus  attempting  to  take  away  a 
portion  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the  enterprising  and  industrious  settler  is 
dishonest  &  no  Gentlemen  On  motion  the  resolutions  were  ^manimously 
adopted 

Therefore  he  U  Resolved,  that  the  memlxirs  of  this  association  hereby 
pledge  themselves  to  unite  their  influence,  to  secure  to  each  and  every 
member  of  this  association  any  ("laim  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled  by 
preventing  any  other  j)er8on  or  i)er8ons  from  entering  the  same  without 
the  claimants  consent  .  .  .  will  at  all  times  pledge  .  .  .*  and 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  oooi)erate  with  each  other  in  enforcing  all  just 
measures  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  claimants  and 
setlers  in  their  respective  townships 

Resolved  that  for  the  purpose  of  garding  our  rights  against  the  speculator 
we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  .staiid  by  each  other  and  to  remain  on  the 
ground  until  all  the  sales  are  over  if  it  l)ec()nies  nec^essary  in  order  tliat 
ea<^^h  and  every  st»th»r  may  Ik*  secured  in  the  claim  or  claims  to  which  he 
is  justly  entitled  by  the  Laws  of  this  asscK'iation 

Resolved  that  the  same  protection  which  is  hereby  pledge*!  to  the  mem- 
In^rs  of  this  aK^ociation  lx*f<^re  the  sale  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to 
extend  the  same  to  all  such  ujcinbers  as  inay  l)e  unable  to  enter  their 
claims  at  the  sale  aft^T  such  sale  and  until  the  same  may  l^  entered  by 
them 

The  following"  are  typical  records  of  claims  jis  recorded  in 
the  claim  l)ook: 

The  following  in  a  dcscrijjtion  of  my  claim  made  about  the  15  of  January 
1H;3H.  that  1  wish  rtM-orde<l.  Situated  on  Rapid  Creek  Al)out  Two  Miles 
alK)ve  Felkners  &  Myers  mill  Johnson  ('ounty  Iowa  Territory  Commenc- 
ing about  20  Rods  South  of  Rapi<l  ('reek  at  a  double  white  Oak  Tree 
Blazeil  &  '\  notches  on  one  side  and  4  on  the  other  an<l  then  running  West 
three  fourths  of  a  nnle  to  a  d<>u])le  white  Oak  on  tlic  east  side  of  a  small 
branch  Blazed  and  mark(Ml  as  befon.*  (les(Ti])ed  then  running  North  about 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  white  Oak  tree  Hlaztnl  an<l  marked  as  before 


[*The  original  manuscript  is  in  i>laces  badly  nuitilated.] 
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then  running  East  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  small  Bur  Oak  tree 
on  the  West  side  of  Rapid  Creek  marked  and  blazed  as  before  mentioned 
then  Fanning  South  crossing  Rapid  Creek  to  the  place  of  beginning 

Griffith  Shreck 

March  20th  1B39. 
20  march  1839. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  claim  I  wish  to  have  Recorded  situate<i 

on  the  Iowa  River  in  the  County  of  Johnson  commencing  on  the  bank  of 

the  Iowa  a  a  maple  Tree  and  then  running  half  a  Mile  North  to  a  Elm 

Tree  then  one  mile  west  to  a  Red  Oak.    then  half  a  Mile  South  to  a  white 

oak  on  the  bank  of  the  River  then  with  the  River  to  the  place  of  begin- 

mng  contammg  about  320  acres  the  above  claim  was  made  in  February. 

1839 

handed  in  6  April  1839. 

his 

WeSTLEY  X  MORFORD. 

mark 

The  following  claim  I  purchased  of  John  Kight  in  February  1839.  &  I 
wish  it  registered  to  me  as  a  claim  made  as  I  have  not  got  his  deed  with 
me  the  same  being  the  S  W  qr  of  S  14.  &  that  part  of  the  S  1/2  of  S  15. 
that  Lyes  East  of  the  Iowa  River  —  T  79  N.  R.  6  W.    July  3rd  1840 

handed  in  July  3rd  1840 

Robert  Lucas 

Illustrative  quitc^laiin  deeds,  as  recorded  in  the  claim  book, 
are  the  following: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I  Nathaniel  Fellows  of  the  County 
of  Johnson  and  Territory  of  Iowa  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
seventy  five  Dollars  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  4  day  of  July  next  by 
Isaac  N.  Sanders,  of  the  County  of  of  Ixtuisa  &  Territory  aforesaid  the 
receipt  of  a  Note  of  this  date  for  the  above  amount  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged. I  do  hereby  release  and  give  a  quit  claim  unto  Isaac  N.  Sanders 
of  the  County  A  Territory  aforesaid,  all  my  right  and  title  to  the  following 
described  tract  of  land  (to  wit)  beginning  at  the  North  East  comer  at  a 
hickory  Tree  near  the  Iowa.  River,  from  thence  running  south  to  a  white 
oak  Tree  thence  running  west  to  a  stake  on  the  east  line  Olivia  Curriers 
Claim  thence  running  in  a  nortli  west  direction  to  a  Birch  Tree  on  the 
bank  of  Cleer  Creek  thence  with  the  meanderings  of  said  stream  East  to 
the  mouth  thence  by  the  meanders  of  the  Iowa  River  to  the  place  of 
beginning  in  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
8  day  of  may  1839 

Nathaniel  Fellows  [l  s] 
Note 

The  above  Claim  is  known  as  Shaddocks  claim  and  supposed  to  contain 
one  half  section  of  land. 

attest    Deleverd. 

J.  BOWAN. 

banded  in  May  8.  1839 
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ArticUw  of  Afin^ment  inailc  miil  i-nWrwl  into  tliie  17  day  of  Jiint 
by  and  Iwtwpen  8t#|)ht'ii  S  Phelpw  "f  the  County  of  Warren  in  the  SlMte  at   j 
llUnoiD  at  tlie  flret  part  and  Jai-b  H,  St<iver  of  the  other  part  witneaseih 
thftt  the  said  Stephen  6.  Phelps  has  thi»iday  iMriKnifl  A  eiii<I  unto  the  said 
Jai'ub  H.  Stover  all  Iii8  ri)!lit  interest  anil  claim  in  and  to  th«i  trailinic  Hoiine 
I'laim  on  the  North  siiie  tif  the  Iowa  River  lyinu  imniedialely  onsaid  River 
Known  and  desijnialed  a«  the  tradinn  House  claim  being  the  same  on    I 
which  Mr  Whel«n  Chase  now  resides  an  Tennant  together  with  the  rtuit  of    | 
twelve  Bnshcls  of  Coni  to  the  acre  for  Twenty  acres  &  the  miue  rent  for    \ 
tlie  balanee  of  the  field  provided  it  should  have  an  average!  crop  with  said 
Twenty  acrcB.     but  should  it  not  turn  out  to  be  so  (rood  to  pay  in  propor- 
tion to  the  crop  said  Crop  to  b«  delivered  in  th^  crih  by  the  mud  MrChaee 
A  to  be  received  by  the  aud  Mr  Stover  when  ever  called  upon  by  the  said 
Ti-nnant  Mr.  Chase  for  and  in  conrjderation  of  the  mini  of  fifteen  hundred 
Dollars.     One  tbousaml   Dollars  of  which  siun  has  Ifceii  iiaid  &  the  irald 
Slorer  havinti  cxet-nted  hie  not*  for  the  payment  o(  five  Imndrwi  Dollars, 
on  the  flrst  of  Man-h  next,     and  the  said  Phelps  atrrees  on  the  jiayinent  of 
said  note  to  dedml.  seven  percent  per  annum  interest  for  the  same — and 
the  said  Phelps  further  aereee  on  the  payment  of  naJd  not«  at  niatnrity  lo 
give  peat-'eahlepomcHeion  of  said  claim  in  testimony  whereof  the  said  Phelps 
has  hereunto  set  hia  hand  dc  mail  thie  <lay  and  date  first  above  written 
Stbphbn  H  Phblps  [Rbal] 

Test 

J,  B.  Pattbkson 

handed  in  February  2rttli  IMO 

This  hargen  made  and  entered  into  by  the  following  partiee  Viz  this  day 
I  James  Williams  has  liargeneil  and  sold  to  Philo  Costly  a  certain  claim 
lying  on  the  E  side  of  Rapid  t'reck  boundrys  of  said  claim  as  follows 
commencing  at  a  white  f>ak  tree  standing  alKiut  HO  Rods,  below  the  upper 
Tories  of  Rapid  Creek  thence  running  south  1/2  mile  tliencc  K  1  mile  to  a 
stake  standing  on  the  Prairie  near  2  Trees.  theni«  N  1/2  mile  to  a  stake 
thence  W;  1  mile  to  the  Btariins:  place — I  the  said  Williams  a(cve  and 
bind  myaelt  to  ilefend.  all  rights  4  c-laims  excepting  tile  claim  of  the  gen- 
eral (loverument  and  also  singular  all  rights  claims  &  Interests  to  «ud 
clum  for  and  in  ouncideration  of  the  sum  of  one  huuilred  Dollant  Ihti 
receipt  thereof  I  here  in  acknowledge  said  WUlianie  agrees  to  put  up  a 
House  and  finish  Except  putting  up  the  C'himney  &  dobing  aud  also  said 
Willismn  iH  to  Haul  out.  Eight  or  Ten  hundred  rails  all  included  tor  the 
receipt  above  mentipue<l. 

Receipt.     Johnson  County.     1,  T.     Jaiuiuty  2S,  I 


Witness 

Corn EU  us  Henvan 
Handed  in  Febnirary  3rd  1841 


i  Wit 


THK    CLAIM   CI.LB    Of    FOKT    UODUE. 

The  fii-st  rf^conU  of  the  dlaiui  Chib  of  Fort  Dodjje 
ineotiiig  held  on  llie  iM  of  July,  ISM.     At  thi:^  m 
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committee  was  chosen  to  draft  a  code  of  laws,  and  the  follow- 
ing motions  were  passed: 

let.  That  320  Acres  shall  constitute  a  claim. 

2nd.  A  claim  may  l^e  held  one  month  by  sticking  stakes  and  after  that 
$10.00  monthly  improvements  is  necessary  in  order  to  hold  a  claim.  Also 
that  a  cabin  16  x  16  ft.  shingled  and  enclose*!  so  as  to  live  in  is  value<l  at 
$30.00. 

Of  the  same  date  are  the  following  records: 

Whereas  the  land  in  this  vicinity  is  not  in  market  and  may  not  be  soon, 
We,  the  iindersignecl  claimants  deem  it  necessary  in  order  to  secure  our 
lands  to  form  ourselves  into  a  Club  for  the  pur{)ose  of  assisting  each  other 
in  holding  claims,  do,  hereby  form  and  a<lopt  the  following  byelaws: 

I{4*sf}lved    Ist  That  every  person  who  is  an  Actual  claimant  is  entitled'  to 

hold  320  Acres  of  land  until  such  time  as  it  comes  into 
market. 
"        2d  That  any  person  who  lives  on  their  claim  or  is  continually 

improving  the  same  is  an  actual  Claimant. 
**         3d  That  stakeing  out  a  claim  and  entering  the   same  on  our 

Claim  Book  shall  hold  for  one  month. 
•*         4th  That  $10,  Monthly  shall  hold  a  claim  thereafter. 
"         5th  That  no  mans  claim  is  valid  unless  he  is  an  actur.l  settler 
here,  or,  has  a  family  and  has  gone  after  them,  in  which 
case  he  can  have  one  month  to  go  and  back. 
**         6th  That  any  person  not  living  up  to  the  requirements  of  these 
laws  shall  forfeit  their  claim,  and,  any  Actual  Settler  who 
has  no  claim  mav  settle  on  the  same. 
'*  7th  That  any  person  going  on  anothers  claim  that  is  valid,  shall 

be  visiteil  bv  a  Com.  of  3  from  our  club  and  informe<l  of 
the  factj?  &  if  such  j)erson  jiersists  in  their  pursuits  regard- 
less of  the  Com  or  claimant  they  shall  l)e  put  off  the  Claim 
bv  this  Club. 
8th  That  the  boundaries  of  these  laws  shall  be  12  miles  each 

way  from  this  place. 
9th  That  this  Club  shall  hold  its  meetings  at  least  once  in  each 

month. 
10th  That  the  officers  of  this  club  shall  consist  of  a  Chainnan  <& 

Secty. 
11th  That  the  duty  of  the  (chairman  is  to  call  to  order,  put  all 
questions,  give  the  casting  vote  when  there  is  a  tie,  <fec.  &c. 
12th  That  the  duty  of  the  sec.  is  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ings and  reatl  the  same  at  the  oi)eniDg  of  each  meeting 
and  have  the  lM)ok  and  papers  in  his  charge. 
13th  That  any  or  all  of  the  bye  laws  may  l>e  altere<l  or  abolished 
by  a  majority  vote  at  a  regular  meeting. 

H.  Doc.  5^,  pt  1 (} 
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The  following  notes  are  taken  at  random  from  the  minutes 
of  the  club: 

(rt)  On  motion  of  Mager  Williams  the  clame  of  Henry  Nories  was  Struck 
from  the  clame  book 

(6)  On  Motion  of  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Miller  that  if  any  member  of  this  club 
finds  his  or  any  of  his  friendH  Clames  has  been  Jumpt  that  they  inform 
this  Club  of  the  fact  and  that  this  Club  forthwith  put  them  off  said  clame 
without  trobling  the  sivel  law. 

(c)  A  cauld  meeting  of  the  Club  and  was  calleil  to  order  by  E.  H.  Albee 
Presadent.  On  motion  of  Wm.  R.  Miller  the  next  half  of  section  18  Town- 
ship 89  Rang  29  formerly  clamed  by  Cardis  Hardman  and  on  the  30  of 
April  1855  transfurd  to  A.  H.  P^aton  and  at  this  time  held  by  Edwin  W. 
Mallory  be  struck  from  the  clame  Book  and  the  names  and  clames  of  A.  H. 
Eaton  &  Edwin  W.  Mallorv  with  it. 

(d)  On  motion  of  george  B.  Sherman  the  name  with  the  clame  of  David 
Mallory  be  struck  from  the  clame  Book. 

(e)  On  motion  of  Mr.  Hartman  the  clame  and  name  of  Wm.  W.  Mallory 
be  struck  from  the  clame  Book. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FRONTIER  CLAIM  ASSOCIATIONS. 

With  these  descriptive  and  iUustrative  details  in  mind,  it  is 
proper  in  conclusion  to  interpret  the  fact^  relative  to  frontier 
land  clubs  or  claim  associations  by  pointing  out  the  immedi- 
ate, practical,  and  local  results  of  these  associations,  by  indi- 
cating their  plaice  in  the  broader  field  of  Western  American 
history,  and  finally  by  suggesting  their  meaning  in  the  larger 
outlook  of  the  general  evolution  of  legal  and  political  insti- 
tutions. 

The  immediate,  practical,  and  l(M*al  results  of  frontier  land 
clubs  or  claim  associations  were: 

First,  to  make  it  possible  and  practicable  for  the  settlei's 
to  go  upon  the  public  domain  (surveyed  or  unsurveyed)  and 
establish  homes  without  the  immediate  expense  of  paying  for 
the  land. 

Second,  to  secure  the  ))ona  fide  settler  in  the  right  to  make 
improvements  on  the  public  lands  and  to  dispose  of  the  same 
for  a  reasonable  consideration,  or  to  purchase  his  improved 
land  from  the  Government  at  the  mininuun  price  of  $1.25 per 
acre. 

Third,  to  afford  the  bona  fide  settler  ade(|uate  protection  in 
the  peaceable  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  homestead 
without  fear  of  ))eing  molested  or  ou'^ted,  either  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  newcomer  or  the  land  speculator,  until  the 
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liiiiil  Wits  offerod  for  salo  or  opened  for  cntrv  or  until  Ik-  whs 
iible  to  pntor  or  piirohaso  Hn-  sume. 

Fciiirth,  to  fouler  natural  juHtk-e.  ««iUHlity.  mid  demoeiwy 
1)11  the  frontier  by  ostiihlisliln^  (irtli'r  under  a  govcrniuent 
founded  u(Kin  the  wishes  of  the  community  and  in  harmony 
with  the  peeuliur  oonditionri,  social  and  economic,  of  the  com- 
iiiunily.  by  jfiving  wecurity  alike  to  all  bona  fide  settlers,  by 
linutinj;  the  luuount  of  land  any  one  settler  could  rightfully 
holii,  by  requiring  all  disputes  to  be  settled  in  regularly  con- 
stituted i^urts,  and  by  conducting  all  public  affairs  in  and 
through  niflBS  meetings,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent 
of  all  the  people. 

Again,  as  the  West  has  a  place  in  American  history,  so 
frontier  land  dubs  or  claim  associations  have  n  signifioftni-e  in 
the  hiwtory  of  the  great  We«t.  They  stand  for  the  beffiii- 
nings  of  Western  lociil  political  institutions.  They  were  the 
tirst  governments  of  the  pioneers.  They  are  fountains  of 
that  spirit  of  Western  democi-a^'V  that  permeates  the  social 
and  political  life  of  jVjuerica  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  their  laws  and  ivsolutions  they  .suggest,  and  in  a  measure 
delinitely  determine,  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  public 
lands.  The  principles  of  the  most  important  legislation  of 
Congress  relative  to  the  public  domain  came  from  the  fron- 
tier.  A  comparison  of  the  customs,  constitution,  laws,  reso- 
lutions, and  regulations  of  the  frontier  settlers  with  the  provi- 
Hiotis  of  the  preemption  and  hom<-stetid  acts  reveals  the  truth 
that  the  latter  are  largely  compilations  of  the  former.  These 
purely  Aiiierican  principles  of  agrarian  polity  are  piTxiucts  of 
frontier  life. 

1  would  go  even  further,  and  suggest  that  in  this  line  of 
thought  wo  have  come  across  tJio  origin  of  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  homestead  exemptions,  is  it  not  rciisoniiblc  to  sug- 
gest that  the  emphasis  which  frontier  life  and  customs  placeil 
upon  liie  importance  and  \'iilue  of  the  homi^stead  gave  l)irth 
to  the  Uws  liiat  are  "based  upon  the  idea  that  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  for  the  (n-inuotiun  of  the  property  of  the  State 
and  to  render  indejiendent  and  altove  want  each  citizen  of  the 
(Tovernmont,  it  is  projx'r  be  shimlil  have  a  home — a  home- 
stead- where  his  family  niiiy  be  sheltered  and  live  i>eyoiid  the 
reach  «if  tinnn<\iftl  misfortune ; "  1  lun  not  sure  but  that  home- 
1  in  Iowa. 
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Finally,  frontier  land  clubs  and  claim  associations  illustrate 
a  general  law  in  the  evolution  of  legal  and  political  institu- 
tions. I  mean  the  law  that  in  the  history  of  mankind  the 
))cginnings  of  legal  and  political  institutions  are  not  found  in 
codes  and  statute-book  compilations.  Custom  precedes  let- 
ttire.  Written  laws  and  constitutions  follow  unwritten  con- 
ventions. The  history  of  the  frontier  land  club  or  claim 
stssociation  confirms  this  genei-alization  and  justifies  the  state- 
ment of  Professor  Turner  that  there  has  been  a  ^*  recurrence 
of  the  process  of  evolution  in  each  Western  area  reached  in 
the  process  of  expansion."  In  the  history  of  the  frontier  one 
ma}"^  read  over  again  the  extra-legal  origin  of  politioil  insti- 
tutions. 
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V -mssoum  party  stbuscles  in  the  civii  war  period. 
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In  his  reply  to  ii  ik-k-jjution  of  Missouri  Itadiral.s  iti  18tJ3. 
Presidpiit  Liiii-olii  sliri'wdly  analyzed  tlie  poUtkal  differences 
w)ii(.^h  hiid  dlstnx'ted  Mwwmr'i  sint-e  tin-  beginning  of  tiie  Ro- 
liellioii.  "We  are  in  i-ivil  war.  lu  wuch  oases,"  he  »aid, 
"ttKMv  iilwavH  h  H  iimiii  <iue»tiun:  l>ut  in  this  case  that  ques- 
tion is  a  perplexinjj;  eompouiul— ITnion  and  Slavery.  It  thus 
lnToine.f  u  question  not  of  Iwo  sidi-w  uirrely,  but  of  ut  least 
four  Aides,  even  aiuoiig  tbose  who  are  for  the  Union,  saying 
tiolhin^  of  tho.se  who  aie  a^inst  it.  Thus,  those  who  are 
for  the  Union  with,  but  not  without,  slavery— those  for  it 
without,  liut  not  with— those  for  it  with  or  without,  but 
pii'fer  it  with— and  those  for  it  with  or  without,  hut  prefer 
it  without.  Among  thesi-  u^iin  is  a  sulxJjvision  of  thoae 
who  are  for  gradual  but  not  for  immediate,  and  those  who 
HFi'  for  iiuuiedintt^^  but  ntit  for  gmdual  extinction  of  slavery. 
It  is  easy  to  com-eivo,"  he  adds,  "that  all  these  shades  of 
(•pinion,  and  even  more,  may  lie  .sincerely  entertained  by 
honest  and  trutliful  luon.  Yet.  all  being  for  the  Union,  by 
rvjtson  of  these  ditfei-encos  ea<h  will  prefer  ii  different  way  of 
Mistainiug  the  Union."' 

AiTt'pting  this  statement  mn  the  basis  for  u  study  of  the 
]K>litical  iiiovonients  of  tlie  time,  we  find  the  history  of  the 
period  falling  into  two  chronological  divisions.  In  the  fir;*!, 
wliicli  extends  to  the  end  of  August.  IStil,  the  question  at 
lisue  WHS 'primarily  that  of  Union  nr  di-imion.  slavery  enter- 
inginU'the  iiiseu.s,-i.  i,  I     '  .  u 

August  :U,  1801,  (■■ 
(mnuiiount  iHsue.   il< 
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the  loyalists  of  the  State,  with  reference  to  degrees  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Union.  In  the  five  years  which  follow  the  close 
of  this  second  division,  the  echoes  of  the  strife  of  the  civil 
war  linger  in  the  controversies  over  disqualification  and  dis- 
franchisement of  rebel  sympathizers,  and  enfmnchisement  of 
the  negro,  but  with  this  period  we  shall  not  here  concern 
ourselves. 

Taking  the  vote  cast  at  the  Presidential  election  of  1860  as 
the  starting  point  of  our  study,  there  is  a  certain  significance 
in  the  figures.  Missouri  was  the  only  State  completely  car- 
ried for  Douglas,  and  his  pluralit}^  over  the  Bell-Everett 
ticket  was  small.  Of  the  165,000  votes  cast  at  this  election 
the  bulk  was  almost  equally  divided  (58,801  and  58,372,  respec- 
tively) between  these  two  tickets;  while  Breckinridge  received 
but  31,317  and  Lincoln  17,028.'  The  one  thing, that  this 
election  made  absolutelv  certain  was  that  as  mattei's  then 
stood  Missouri  was  overwhelmingly  against  both  the  extreme 
Northern  and  the  extreme  Southern  positions.  But  when  the 
crisis  actually  came,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1860-61,  the 
magnitude  of  the  issues  involved  and  the  feeling  of  kinship 
to  and  identity  of  institutions  with  the  South,  led  many  who 
had  voted  against  Breckinridge  to  hesitate,  and  to  incline 
more  to  the  Southern  view.  In  the  eflfort  to  recall  the  seced- 
ing States  to  the  Union,  full — even  exaggemted — recognition 
was  given  to  the  Southern  causes  of  complaint;  but  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  secession  was  proclaimed,  and  a  peaceful  and 
permanent  accommodation  of  differences  was  urged,  with  ear- 
nest iteration. "^  The  result,  however,  was  different  from  what 
the  authors  of  this  policy  expected.  The  conflict  was  indeed 
"irrepressible;"  and  their  moderation  only  encoumged  the 
secessionists  of  the  State  to  redoubled  exertions  to  carr^^ 
Missouri  out  of  the  Union. 

The  leader  in  the  latter  movement  was  the  newly  inaugu- 
I'ated  governor,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  the  putative  father  of 
the  famous  '* Jackson  resolutions"  of  1849,  which  had  dis- 
rupted the  Democratic  party  and  put  an  end  to  Beftton's  sen- 

» Switzler,  History  of  Missouri,  p.  297. 

«See,  e.  g.,  letter  of  James  S.  Rollins  to  R.  E.  Dunn,  Feb.  2, 1861,  in  Memoir  of  Rollins 
(privately  printed  N.  Y.,  1891).  Rollins  had  been  a  leading  Whig,  and  in  1857,  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Whigs,  Ameriean.s,  and  Benton  Democrats,  came  within  834  votes  of 
defeating  Stewart  for  the  governorship.  Altliough  one  of  the  largest  slave  owners  in 
the  state,  he  had  privately  opposed  the  proslavery  colonization  of  Kansas. 
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iilnrial  fjii-eiT.     Hii*  pit-dpcc^soi-.  tioveriior  SU'wnit.  on  Inyiiig 
down  hih  offii'p.  January  3,  1S61,  had  declaivd: 

.\f  laiittcra  un.'  iit  pnw-nl  Mintnuri  witi  Btanil  by  her  lot,  and  linM  to  the 
ITnioii  an  [ouit:  bh  it  h  worth  an  effort  to  ]>reM<rv«'  il.  *  *  *  if  be  cmi  not 
he  IrightffnMl  (roui  her  proprit-ty  liy  Ibi?  jwitt  iinfrii-nillj'  liigiiilaliiiu  of  Oie 
North,  nor  lx>  drugoomul  into  se^'vaaion  by  tlie  extreiue  South.  •  •  * 
She  will  ralhiT  Ufcu  Uie  hi^h  position  of  armed  neiitiality.  8he  is  able  \o 
lake  rairo  of  lionfelf,  and  will  1>e  neither  (orcetl  nor  fiattC'red,  driven  nor 
ouaxeil,  i[ilo  a  eourec-  ol  action  that  muHt  end  in  her  own  deetructiou.' 

.To  tbU  utterance,  Jiu;kson,  iii  tik  inaugural  addrerts  on  the 
evening  of  the  xnmc  day,  oppoiwd  the  following,  which  was 
pnteutly  in  the  inti;rcsts  of  Mecesslon; 

The  disliuy  of  tlie  Blave- holding  Slattw  of  this  Unioa  ie  one  and  the 
Hunc-  *  *  *  If  Ihe  Northern  States  have  det«rmine'l  to  put  the 
Bbivi>-holdiii(;  8tat4«i>n  a  fooling  of  inequality  *  *  *  then  they  have 
thi!niiielvi»i>nti*tii'ally  nbantlnneil  the  Union  and  will  not  expeet  our  eubmis- 
hIou  I«  n  (pivi'mnieiU  on  torms  of  ineqnaliiy  and  siibordinaliim.  "  •  » 
1  am  not  without  hope  that  uu  adjuslinen  t  alike  honorable  to  both  sectiona 
tail  be  effect^il,  *  ■  -*  but  in  the  present  unfavorable  aspect  of  public 
aHaira  it  in  our  duty  to  prepare  for  the  woryC.  We  mn  not  avoid  danger 
by  dosing  our  eyes  to  it.  Thi^  mugnitudi.'o[  the  inlvreetsuow  in  jeopardy 
deniandH  a  prompt  but  deliberate  ronaderation;  and  in  order  that  the  wf  It 
o(  the  pt-opluniuy  lie  HHvrtained  and  eSeut  Dated  a  titate  convention  ahoald, 
in  my  view,  be  immediately  calkil.  •  "*  "  In  this  way  the  whole  aub- 
jwt  will  be  brought  direully  before  the  people  at  large,  who  will  deter- 
ndne  for  themselves  what  ia  to  be  tlie  ultimate  aelion  of  the  Statr.' 

In  (tlo»e  ftUianiie  with  Jackson  in  thi»«  endeavor  acted  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Keynolds  {who  us  president  of  the  semtte 
lujit  otTiH'tive  aid),  the  speaker  af  the  hou.se  of  repree^nta- 
tivEui,  tbe  more  liuporliknt  Statte  otiicers,  nnd  both  Uuit«l 
Statet)  SenatoiN,  while  a  majoritv  of  the  members  of  both 
liouiies  of  the  general  assembly,  iv^  .-ihown  by  their  votei^  and 
Hctioii^  both  before  and  after  armed  conflict  hud  actually  he- 
gun,  were  not  seriously  nvei-so  to  secession.' 

'  ri'itiir  .fr>imm1,  MKn.  r  IH-SO;  SDcaA.  rishl  Ice  Mlmiirl.  p.  lA-lS. 

tit,,...,.   1....- „,i    ^inTOi.  Kighi  ,Qf  Mtoourl,  pp.  llWJfi.    In  a  privalB  lettiT  lo  the 

rr-  .  -  roiivciitlnn,  (Inleil  April  IV,   IWI,  JmIuou  Di»kc<i  x  more 

.  1 1  ..in;  ■'Froia  tlie  beginning,"  hg  wrlloi,  -'my  own  coiivlctiun 

<i..  .  Jiitr.  ftnd  liouorof  every  Klave-boldlng  Btale  i)einaiii1>  llieir 


JuUtOBl,  tW], 
■iitl  iUrurj ' ' 
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At  first,  however,  the  assembly  showed  a  disposition  to 
moderation  which  its  subsequent  action  ])elied.  An  act  for 
the  calling  of  a  State  convention,  it  is  true,  was  passed  within 
a  fortnight  after  Jackson's  recommendation,  by  a  vote  of  105 
to  18  in  the  house  and  30  to  2  in  the  senate.  But  in  that  act, 
by  a  vote  of  17  to  15  in  the  senate  and  81  to  40  in  the  house, 
a  drag  was  attached  to  the  wheels  of  secession  in  the  shape  of 
a  provision  declaring  that  ''  no  act,  ordinance,  or  resolution 
of  said  convention  shall  ])e  deemed  to  be  valid  to  change  or 
dissolve  the  political  relations  of  this  State  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  an}"  other  State,  until  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  this  State,  voting  upon  the  question, 
shall  ratifv  the  same."^  Various  considerations  doubtless 
contributed  to  the  insertion  of  this  provision.  Among  these 
may  be  named:  First,  a  spirit  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
many  members,  and  an  indisposition  to  take  the  irrevocable 
step  while  there  yet  remained  a  plausible  hope  of  securing  a 
peaceful  redress  of  grievances;  and,  secondly,  a  mistaken 
belief  that  the  people  were  prepared  to  back  the  State  ad- 
ministration in  whatever  steps  it  might  deem  needful  to  be 
taken. 

After  the  election  for  delegates  to  the  convention,  which 
took  place  February  18,  the  latter  belief  could  no  longer  be 
entertained.  Parties  as  they  had  shaped  themselves  in  Mis- 
souri by  this  time  may  roughly  be  divided  into  three,  each, 
however,  shading  into  the  next  by  such  insensible  gradations 
of  opinion  as  to  render  it  diflicult  to  draw  the  line  of  demar- 
cation with  any  degree  of  exactitude.  At  the  one  extreme 
were  the  secessionists,  the  followers  of  Jackson;  at  the  other 
the  unconditional  Union  men,  mainly  of  Free-Soil  and  Repub- 
lican afiSliations;  while  between  lay  the  large  body  of  citizens 
who  hoped  and  expected  to  see  the  Union  preserved,  but 
would  give  their  continued  allegiance  to  it  only  on  condition 
that  the  grievances  of  the  South  be  redressed,  preferably  on 
some  such  lines  as  those  indicated  in  the  Crittenden  compro- 
mise.* Of  the  three  the  unconditional  Union  men  showed  by 
far  the  greater  energy,  skill,  and  address.  Under  the  mod- 
erate counsel  of  Frank  Blair  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of 

Uoumals,  Hoiue  and  Senate,  1861,  passim.    The  net  calling  the  convention  maybe 
found  prefixed  to  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Cx)nvention,  etc.,  March,  1861. 
*For  an  analysis  of  party  grouping  at  this  time  see  Snend,  ch.  3. 
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.liirucA  H.  Rollitiii.  the  Goriimii  Ui'puMicniiw  of  St.  IjouU,  who 
i-oiixtiCutod  t.ho  niirlcus  of  the  imrty.  wrro  liroiijfht  into  roop- 
oration  with  those  ndhoroiit^  of  DotightH,  Boll,  unci  Bivckin- 
ridyB  who  werp  wiilniy  to  doulare  thetiiHdlvps  iirKronditionnny 
for  th«  Union.'  Tlif  result  of  this  (K>nibination  wa«  an  over- 
whohtiin^  Tcrdict  at  the  pollu  agninnt  ^eccusion.  In  St.  Louik 
County  the  Unconditional  Union  ticket  waw  elected  by  5,000 
votps.  For  the  State  a*>  ii  whole  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Unionist*'  majority  uniotintt^l  tn  80.0110  votes,  a  majority 
Niual  to  nearly  one-half  the  total  vote  cast  at  the  pi'eeeding 
Prt'»idcnljal  eiection.  Not  one  opon  and  avowed  Het'e^^Hioniiit, 
it  inay  confidently  lie  awwerted,  was  elected  to  the  convention; 
hut,  it  must  l)e  confessed,  many  of  its  memljers  were  neparated 
in  wntimentM  by  a  wide  mnge  from  the  Un<;on<Utional  Union 
ili'k'pitr.-'  of  St.  Louis. 

The  iiliject  of  the  convention,  as  detined  iu  its  cttll,  was  "to 
con.sider  llic  then  existing  relations  l>etwei'n  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  the  jjeople  and  governments  of  the  dif- 
ferent .States,  and  the  government  and  ]>eople  of  the  Static  of 
MiHHouri;  and  to  adopt  such  meiat<uit\<i  for  vindicating  the 
sovereignly  of  the  State  and  tiio  protection  of  its  iriKtitutionii 
an  hhall  appear  to  them  to  be  demanded,"  When  it  met,  on 
February  is.  ISfJl,  lis  first  m-t,  after  effecting  a  permanent 
organization,  was  to  remove  it*)  seswions  from  the  hostile 
atnio»pheio  of  .Tcfferson  City  to  the  mon"  congenial  air  of  St. 
Lioiiifi.  There  its  work  was  earned  on  to  the  eomplotion  of 
the  K«a^ion.  In  dne  course  its  coiumittoe  on  Federal  relations 
presented  what  u  supporter  charaitturi^ied  as  eminently  "a 
'Union  i-eport.'  presenting  no  ultimatum,  uttering  no  threat, 
seeking  to  maintain  tlic  digtijty  of  Missvmn  in  an  attitude  of 
jHMM'e." "  It  wft-s  far,  however,  from  being  an  antislavery  docu- 
ment in  any  sense  of  the  woi-d.  The  [■epoit,  as  distinguished 
from  the  resolutions  whii:h  it  iiitrejduced,  reeiignized  that  the 
"people  of  the  South  [hadj  well-grounded  complaints  against 
many  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  North,"  and  instanced  in 
Ihis  vonnuctioTi  "  the.  incessant  abuse  poured  upon  their  insti- 
.tutions  by  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  many  of  the  people  of 
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the  North,"  and  the  State  legislation  and  mob  violence  which 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  fugitive-slave  law.  Neverthe- 
less, the  resolutions  themselves  declared  unequivocally:  Firet, 
that  "at  present  there  [was]  no  adequate  cause  to  impel  Mis- 
souri to  dissolve  her  connection  with  the  Fedei'al  Union;" 
second,  that  the  people  of  the  State  were  "devotedly  attached 
to  the  institutions  of  [their]  country;"  and,  third,  that  they 
deemed  "the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  proposed  by  the  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky, 
with  the  extension  of  the  same  to  the  territory  hereafter  to 
be  acquired,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  a  basis  of  adjustment 
which  [would]  successfully  remove  the  causes  of  difference 
forever  from  the  arena  of  national  politics."  In  the  fifth 
resolution,  it  should  be  added,  the  convention'  earnestly  en- 
treated "as  well  the  Federal  Government  as  the  seceding 
States,  to  withhold  and  stay  the  ami  of  military  power,  and 
on  no  pretense  whatever  bring  upon  the  nation  the  horrors  of 
civil  war."* 

On  the  adoption  of  the  first  resolution — that  there  was  no 
adequate  cause  for  secession — there  was  but  one  dissenting 
vote;*  and  the  second,  vowing  devoted  attachment  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  was  carried  unanimously.  The 
struggle  came  on  the  third  and  fifth  resolutions,  which  de- 
clared for  the  Crittenden  compromise  and  entreated  both 
sides  to  refrain  from  warlike  operations.  To  the  latter  an 
amendment  was  added,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  44,  recommending 
"  the  policy  of  withdrawing  the  Federal  troops  from  the  forts 
within  the  borders  of  the  seceeding  States  where  there  is  dan- 
ger of  collision  between  the  State  and  Federal  troops."'  To 
the  former  an  addition  was  earnest^  urged  pledging  Missouri 
"to  take  a  firm  and  decided  stand  in  favor  of  her  sister  slave 
States"  in  case  the  North  refused  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of 
the  Crittenden  proposition  and  the  other  ))order  States  (Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
Kentuckv)  should  all  secede.  Ultimatelv  this  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  70  to  23,  the  more  thoroughgoing  Union- 
ists putting  their  votes  largely  on  the  ground  of  a  preference 
for  the  Douglas,  the  Corwin-Adams,  or  the  Franklin  propo- 

^  Convention  ProceedlngH  (Miirch,  18(>1),  pp.  .S^-x'Vs. 

s  Proceedings  (March,  1861),  p.  216. 

^Ibid.,  p.  246.    The  phraseology  is  that  later  adopted  by  common  consent.    See  p.  258. 
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Hitiona,  and  an  miwUlingiiPSs  to  asHcnt  to  anytbiii>;  purCukiiig 
of  tlii^  [uiture  of  fi  t.hrrmt  ov  an  ullinmluin.' 

lieforc  dUmiwiug  this  session  of  tho  convention  from  our 
conMi(lcriiti<in,  we  may  well  look  for  a  uiomcnt,  itiorp  dosely 
at  the  views  expressed  tjy  mrinljora  of  that  Iiody  in  dubate. 
S<>(Ts»ion  was  aUiiost.  universally  rontiedod.  ivi'ii  liy  thv.  uiuat 
ardent  sympathizers  with  the  S<juth,  to  be  an  inuronslitutioiial 
and  rt'voliitionary  Odt."  On  theotlior  brind.  llie  wninj^sof  thu 
Soutli  roc-cived  equally  universal  rflcognition.  Not  one  mem- 
lK<r  of  tho  convt^nlion  at  this  sci^ioTi  avowitd  th<;  slightest 
hostility  to  slavery  us  an  institution,  or  a  desire  to  soe  it  done 
away  with.  No  man  in  timt  <^on\■entiorl  was  moiv  stalwart  in 
liiw  Unionism,  or  took  a  more  active  part  when  war  came,  in 
MipiHU-tinfj  the  Federal  Government  than  did  .Fauies  0.  Broad- 
head,  of  St.  Louis,  Yet  his  i>o8ition  Oii  this  subject,  as  puli- 
lifly  avowed,  is  Hummed  up  in  thette  words:  "1  am  wilting  to 
go  as  far  as  any  living  man  to  protect  the  institution  of  slavory 
in  the  State  of  Missouri.  I  havi^  no  prejudiw  against  the 
institution.  1  have  Iwen  mised  wilh  tho  institution,  and  I 
know  something  of  it.  I  am  a  slave  owner  myaelf;  .but  I  am 
not  willing  to  sacrifice  other  inlcreati*  to  tlio  slave  interest,  or 
•qiy  that  it  is  tho  potuliar  institution  of  Missouri,  when  we 
know  that  it  ia  not  true."'  So,  too,  there  was  but  one  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  willing  lo  pledge  himself  explicitly,  in 
i-Rse  war  came,  to  the  defense  of  the  Union,  and  he  was  a  Ger- 
itinn.  a  native  of  Austria.  Isidor  Bush,  of  St.  Louii^.  In  the 
one  sijeech  that  he  made  during  tlie  session,  he  declared: 
•■  While  you.  Mr.  President,  and  all  the  memlwi-M  nf  tliis  con- 
vention, I  iK'liovc,  only  imagine  the  horrors  of  war,  and  fancy 
the  evils  of  ivvolution,  I  hn/u-  them.  My  eyes  have  seen  what 
you  ean  not  imagine,  what  1  can  not  des<rritM? — the  terroii* 
of  civil  war,  of  blotKlshed,  and  i-vvolution.     •     •     »     [Vetj 

'  FroetaliiiBi  (Mutch.  1»1> . pp.  317-230,  lll>  tube  nol*(t  uilRidllunl  thai  out  uf  Uie 
Sorailwn  vi-tlnR  "nu"  nu  tills  quaUou.  IB  vounl  latnr  aBoInol  Uiu  cRiwtiliiK  BcUon  nl 
Ihoi'nnnnitlon  tn  (IrpiiBlnj Oovoninr JhoIibui,  while  i.(  Iht-  70  "Bj'*«,"  ftOrcwinled  Iheir 
vMalnliTcnciUhBtrtcp,    (ConTcntEoti  Journal.  J II Ir.  ISRl.  t>.  W.| 

'tra,  r,  »..  TVKKr^lagti  (HarRh.  IHSI),  p.  lU. 

•PmwtillncxMan'li.HWD.p.lU.    Thuiiimrail  approMli  I 
■tenryltthatotUnton,  on  p.  Iffl:  -Soiilhnn  onion  H15  Hi 
flrv,  (liilrr)  wlU*Ung  Itsi'lf  tudvuMi  1[  bounftcil,     ■    *    •    If  I 
t»l<«.  we  hall  brlWr  KM  rtd  nl  UI11  MiUm  Umn  I'ltvri't  U  lhniii(li  ni 
aur  (■tn  we  can  tiol  blamv  Iho  pivplc  lor  liclii)C<i(ni)<1  ol  Ihv  Knnilnn.    FarmyBcK,  1 
tnnl  uMliltiK  l>«ll«r  than  Uia  C«tw1u  iwDiprDm)!*!.-  ri'|>ano>1-by  ilio  cnnimilli.'e  i>(  Iblrty- 
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should  a  conflict  be  inevitable,  I  pledge  myself  that  3'our  Ger- 
man fellow-cdtizens  will  .stand  b}'^  the  Government  and  the 
Union.  They  love  peace.  *  *  *  [But]  the  history  of  their 
own  thirty-four  confedei^ated  states  of  distracted  Germany 
teaches  theui  that  there  is  no  peace  and  no  liberty  without 
union."* 

On  the  whole,  the  convention  was  moderate  and  conservative 
in  word  and  iK^tion,  and  its  equal  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  to 
slavery  undoubtedly  reflects  the  dominant  opinion  of  the  State 
at  this  time.  Its  refusjil  to  follow  in  the  line  marked  out  bv 
Governor  Jackson,  however,  was  inexpressibly  galling  to  the 
secessionists.  To  the  action  of  this  ''sovereign^'  convention, 
which  they  themselves  had  called,  a  member  replied  from 
the  floor  of  that  assembly:  "I  defy  the  convention.  They 
are  political  cheats,  jugglers,  and  charlatans,  who  foisted 
themselves  upon  the  people  by  ditties  and  music  and  striped 
flags.  They  do  not  represent  Missouri.  They  have  'crooked 
the  pliant  hinges  of  the  knee  that  thrift  might  follow  fawn- 
ing.' As  for  mj'self  *  *  *  j  will  never,  never ^  never 
submit  to  Northern  rule  and  dictation.  "*'  *  The  same  acceptance 
of  the  views  of  the  secessionist  minorit}^  despite  the  evidence, 
as  the  views  of  the  people,  and  a  detennination  to  persist  in 
secession  projects,  is  seen  in  Governor  Jackson's  reply  to  the 
President's  requisition  for  troops  to  repossess  the  forts  and 
places  seized  from  the  Union.  "Your  requisition,  in  mj' 
judgment,''  telegraphed  Jackson,  "is  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
and  rev^olutionary  in  its  objects,  inhuman  and  diabolical,  and 
can  not  be  complied  with.  Not  one  man  will  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri furnish  to  carrv  on  anv  such  unholv  crusade.'" 

It  was  evident  then,  and  it  is  still  moi-e  evident  now,  that 
Jackson  and  his  adherents  were  bent  on  c^irrying  Missouri 
out  of  the  Union,  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
majority  of  her  citizens.  To  them  democi'acy  meant  the  rule 
of  their  faction.  Into  the  details  of  the  struggle  which  en- 
sued we  can  not  now  enter.  Jackson's  efforts  to  secure  mor- 
tiirs  and  siege  guns  to  attack  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  the 
assembling  of  Stat^  troops  at  Camp  Jackson,  and  the  hostile 

J  ProceedingH  (March,  1861).  p.  244. 

«SiiPad,  Fight  for  Missouri,  pp.  93-94. 

«War  of  the  Rebt^llioii:  Official  Rccord.s,  Scricj*  I II j  Vol.  X,  \k  83. 
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lofTi^liition  of  the  Uenciiil  Asseiiiljly  must  nil  be  passed  over, 
t'titially  with  the  counter  iffovts  of  the  couunittee  of  safety, 
thn  enrollment  of  Blair'8  "  Home  Guai-dK,"  and  the  dogged 
and  unwearying  patriotism  with  which  Capt,  Nathaniel  Lyon 
ii\crcamp  what  seemed  to  him  t«  be  the  "  imlwcility  •  *  • 
nr  villainy  "  of  his  immediate  superiors.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  whemes  of  the  secession  ista  were  frustrated.  On 
May  10  Carnj)  .Isickson  was  <^«pturod  by  Lyon.  Pau.se  for  a 
time  was  given  tti  the  progressof  event*  by  the  Price-Harney 
agroemunt  of  May  HI.  But  on  June  12,  Lyon,  now  at  last  at 
tlie  head  of  the  military  Department,  dosed  an  interview  with 
Governor  .lackson  at  St.  Louis  in  word."  that  admitted  of  no 
misinterpretation,  ''  Rather,"  said  he  (he  was  still  seated 
and  spoke  dclit>enilely,  alowly,  and  with  a  peeuliar  empha- 
sis)— all  tbia  on  the  authority  of  an  eyewitnoas,  a  memlwr  of 
the  governor's  -■stitfl' — "  nithei-  than  concede  to  the  State  of 
Missouri  the  right  to  demand  that  my  Government  shall  not 
enlist  troop.s  within  her  limits,  or  bring  tnnips  into  the  State 
whenever  it  pleases,  or  move  ifi*  troops  at  its  own  will  into, 
out  of,  or  tliraugli  the  Stnte;  rathiM-  than  concede  to  the  State 
of  Missouri  for  one  .«ingle  in^itunt  the  right  to  dictate  to  my 
(niverninent  in  any  matter,  however  unimpoitant,  I  would" 
(riHing,as  he8aidthis,and  jxiinting  in  turn  to  everyone  in  the 
room)  "see  you.  and  you.  and  you.  and  you,  and  you,  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State  dead  and  buried." 
Then,  fnrniug  to  the  governor,  be  ,^aid:  "This  iiieunH  war.  In 
an  hour  one  of  my  officei-s  will  call  for  you  and  (iniduct  yon 
out  of  my  lines."  And  then,  without  another  word,  without 
an  inclination  of  the  head,  without  even  a  look,  he  turned 
upon  his  heel  and  stroile  out  of  the  rwim.' 

The  next  day  apix-ni-ed  (iovornor  .lackson's  pniclHUiation 
cHlliiig  frtr  50.(>0()  men  t*i  drive  the  Kedeml  ti-oops  from  the 
State,  and  the  war  liegan. 

Tlie  ullccl  which  tliese  events  had  in  priwUicing  a  new  crys- 
tallization of  opinion  with  reference  to  Ihi'  Tnion  was  no 
doubt  great.  Judged  in  the  ligtit  of  subsequent  events. 
Lyon's  attack  on  (.'amp  .lackson  was  politically  a  mistake. 
War  doubtlce^  would  have  come  in  any  event;  but  coming  as 
it  did,  the  result  was  to  drive  mapiy  hitherto  Tnion  men  into 

'HIHaut.  Itglilli'rlilUiiiIrL,  i<p.  IV»-A». 
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the  ConfedemU-  ciimp.  Harney,  whose  loyalty  is  now  fleai'ljr,J 
fistahlkhod,  was  probably  a  fitt*>r  ffuide  poIiUciilly  in  thesel 
troublous  times  than  either  Blair  or  Lyon.  At  all  events  the  1 
policy  of  "Thorough."  anticiimting  attat-ks  and  overriding  ] 
nice  distinctions  of  law  and  iion.st.itutionality,  had  foritseffect*  I 
the  conversion  to  sewssion  of  men  like  Sterling  Prit^e — the  1 
president  of  the  convention,  and  one  of  the  >xot  and  mosfcl 
popular  men  in  Missouri— and  the  complete  surrender  of  the  J 
legislature  to  Governor  Jiickson's  designs. 

The  changes  produced  in  opinionn  by  these  events  becaniei 
evident  when  the  convention  reassembled  July  ^2,  1861,  onl 
call  of  n  committee  intrusted  with  this  power.     The  object  ot'\ 
itii  session  was  to  consider  the  situation  pivduced  by  the  flight  | 
from  Jefferson  City  of   the   State  go\"enii3ient   before   the  * 
advance  of  the  Union  troops.     Outof  a  membership  of  ninety- 
nine  some  sixteen,  including  the  president  of  the  iKjdy,  failed 
to  appear  at  any  time,  the  inferent*  being  that  they  sided 
with  the  governor  and  against  the  invention.     The  delates, 
too,  as  recoi-ded  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  show  a 
distinct  change  in  tone.     In  the  former  session  the  shading  otl 
opinions  fron]  extreme  unionism,  through  moderate  unionisinJ 
to  mild  secessionism,  was  gradual  and  progressive.     In  tbitfil 
session  opinion  is  seen  crystallized  into  two  sharply  contrast-' 1 
ing  parties.     On  the  one  side  are  those  who  dcnmud  the  vava-T 
tion  of  the  offices  held  liy  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor^  I 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  nieniljors  of  both  hou.ws  of  the  J 
legislature.     On  the  other  side  are  those  who,  whether  from, 
sympathy  with  the  governor's  course,  constitutional  scruples,  I 
or  fear  of  military  rule  and  al^KiIitionism,  oppose  such  a  coui-sQt.| 
The  spirit  of  conciliation,  which  had  marked  the  former  s 
of   the  convention,   has   now  disapi>eared.      In   its  place  i 
revealed  the   iHtternes-s  and  animosity   of  jwirtv  strife,  I 
reflex  in  the  council  chanitier  of  the  armed  conflict  and  guei>- 
rilla  warfare  of  the  Stat«  at  large. 

In  this  conflict  the  victorj-  was  with  the  party  of  action.  Bytl 
a  vot«  of  56  to  25  Jackson  was  deposed;  and  hy  similar  vot^f 
the  other  offices  in  <iuestioii  were  declared  vitcatit,  and  uertainl 
"odious  laws"  passed  by  the  legislature  in  the  luteresta  of  ■ 
secession  wei-e  abn^tcd.'     This  done,  the  convention  pro^n 
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tiHjded  to  till  llie  viM-uiR-y  in  the  goveinoi-Mhip  liy  the  election 
of  tinn  of  itw  iiiemlwrH,  Judge  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  of  St. 
Ijouis,  to  that  position.  Then,  on  July  31,  huving  tidopt^d 
an  nddreas  to  the  people  in  jiD^tification  of  their  eoiiiw,  the 
t'onvcntiou  ndjournrd,  u^in  H«i)ject  to  ciiil. 

Soon  after  Ihia  date  (Aujfust  10)  came  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Wilson  Creek,  in  wbieb  Lyon  lost  his  life;  and  this  was 
followed  (August  3l))  by  the  proclamation  of  martial  law. 
With  these  events  the  politieni  struggle  agttinst  secession  may 
Ite  considered  as  coming  to  an  end.  Thenceforth  secession 
is  u  umtter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  miiitury  power,  whether 
found  aimed  in  the  field  or  ptwsive  in  the  marketer  workshop. 
Thenceforth,  througii  miiitury  contiid  of  the  polls,  through 
compulsory  oaths  of  allegiance,  through  the  levying  of  assess- 
ments on  the  projx^rty  of  disloyalists,  and  tinally  through  dis- 
franchiMng  laws  and  constitutions,  the  [wlitical  control  of  the 
Stttt^i  in  for  eight  yHi'-*  in  the  hands »f  Union  men  exclusively. 

So  one  chapter  is  closed;  but  a  new  one  is  forthwith 
opened.  The  ditKimlty  is  again  exeniplitied  of  stopping  a 
i-evolution  halfway.  The  question  of  the  Union  once  settled 
by  the  i«1imination  politically  of  the  disunion i.sL-<,  the  question 
of  (tlftvery  liegun  to  loom  large  before  men's  eyes.  As  early 
at  1857  Gnitj!  llrown  had  made  a  sjn'cch  in  the  Missouri 
house  of  representatives  advocating  and  prophesying  the 
almlitton  of  slavety  in  Missouri,  on  grounds  of  the  State's 
uuiteriaJ  interests.'     And  although  the  St.  Louis  Intelligencer 

■Allbousli  '-Inunetl  prtnulpitllf,"  hh  III 
turn  awriitwn  [81.  Loiita] ,"  whwe  Miei*  «i 
"II  on  ■  ■larUlnji  spcOTh  la  Ihe  hniuclna 
I8S7.  M8.).  y«  when  Jii.lip.'d  h/  !f<irllii^n> . 
Till-'  olrwmiHlmir.^  vihlrh  ' 
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told  K  pornwpondent;  "  to  unit  [btif] 
vng  Otnaan  clement;  and  alUioiigb 
ipocti."  (Brawn  luO.R.Smllb,  Mar.3. 
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had  styled  the  exietonce  of  an  emancipation  party  in  MisaouriJ 
"an  impossibility,  an  impertinence,  a  nuitmnrp.  and  a  huiu-J 
bug,'"  this  was  mere  whistling  to  keep  up  one's  oourageil 
The  eleinenta  for  the  formation  of  sueh  a  jiarty  did  exist,  an^l 
were  l)ound  with  the  de\elopment  of  the  State  to  gi-ow  morsfl 
numerous.*    '"  Every  emigrant  from  the  East  or  Europc,'*J 
-said  Brown  editorially  in  the  Missouri  Denioi-rat,  in  answer] 
to   the  foregoing  strictuie.   ''ex^erj-  mile    of    i-ailroad 
structed  in  the  State,  and  every  mine  opened,  is  the  auxiliar] 
of  that  party.     It  will  summon  its  recruits  from  the  fai-ti 
tiie  workshop,  and  the  field;  and  so  far  from  l>eing  a  {loliticc 
and  economie  blunder,     *     *     *     it  is  the  organization  whicl 
of  all  othei-8  conforms  uiost  strictly  to  the  principles  of  f 
cal  and  economic  science.'"' 

Under  the  opemtion  of  a  solicitude  to  avert  the  threRtenet 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  antislavery  opinions  lost  ground  i 
the  early  months  of  18*31.     But  when  war  came,  in  its 
and  glare,  radical  opinions  developed  rapidly.     The  ] 
embodied  in  Fremont's  famou-s  proclamation  of  August  I 
1861,  declaring  freed  the  slaves  of  MisHourians  taldng  i 
against  the  United  States,  became  the  point  of  departure  for 
a   now   antislavery  agitation  and    a  new  political   division. 
Before  the  close  of  1^61  the  Union  party  was  separating  into 
two  wings,  styled  respectively  the  Radicals  and  Conservatives,  l 
"We  must  give  up  slavery  or  we  nmst  give  up  the  Uiiion,'*J 
was  the  position  assumed  by  the  former;  and  they  demanded 
that  the  policy  laid  down  in  Fremont's  pro<Oamation,  whio) 
had  been  overruled  by  the  President,  should  be  carried  outi 
"  If  a  man  is  right,"  replied  one  of  their  numlwr  to  a  critifi] 
cisni  from  Governor  Gamble,  "  he  can  not  be  too  radical;  a.w 
if  he  is  wrong,  he  can  not  be  tooconsei'i'ative."    These  wore 
aptly  characterize  the  whole  position  of  the  Radical  pHi-ty^-V 

iB  at  tills  momeiit  in  tliu  muna  u[  rapid  occofnpliBhiuuDL"  "  MIbboufI  miut,  otd  long; 
from  tbu  opuretLua  otiutuTBil  (luiiKS,  rid  hvnell  ol  tbe  lOEtltulioii.  •  •  •  In  kll  uiir 
domeallt  relftlloiu.  u  well  u  In  our  n'latloiu  u  a.  Bl«tc  o(  ihlt  iinirudoncy,  Ulnuuri 
would  bu  b«De(IIcd  by  the  llberallDii  and  riddance  ol  ever]' kIhtc  within  her  Inrdcn." 
He  w»nicd  his  (ellow-repnaniMiUveii  that  while  they  were  ■'lUgglliig  •  •  •  lor  tbe 
iDdotBemcnt  of  unclIetoiiyEleni  of  iilu«ry.  Ill u  empire  ol  iho  world"  wm  gliding  from 
Ibelrgnuii.  sod  pawing  to  Ihu  Irce  Slaliaon  thvir  bordvra.  And  nafor  llie  santlmuuliil 
tl«s  which.  It  wu  oflen  nrged,  should  bind  thuui  tu  ttau  other  aUve-boIdlng  eiata, 
"Mlanurl."  lie  exclBimvd,  "bu  nothing  In  wmnion  with  the  South,  cilhtr  in  iintkiiud.  , 

ems.    Nor  docs  the  owe  any  debt  ol  gralKtidu"  to  that  auj 
spewJi  Id  full  In  Minourl  DumDctst.  FebniUy  ~,  IsaT.) 

'  quoted  by  UlBKitirl  Democrat.  Feb.  3T,  ISfiT. 

iMi»DUrt  Dcmoctat,  Feb.  ZT,  1S97. 
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Right  and  wrong,  were,  in  theireyps,  sharply  opposed.  They 
wi^ro  ftuif  of  tlie  rertitudo  of  their  own  views  and  thny 
would  toU'ratr  no  i-omproinise.' 

Thu  mK)w  progi-oss  of  thi*  war,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  Di8trict  of  Columbia  (April  16,  lSrt'2),  and  the  offer  by 
Congn'H.s  of  finaiiciul  aid  to  the  loyal  States  adopting  a  policy 
of  counM-'nHateii  enianfipiition,  greatly  strength I'nerl  the  anti- 
sluvi-ry  element  in  Missouri,  By  the  cIohp  of  ISCa  the  lead- 
ers of  the  (.'-onscrvatives  were  unitod  with  the  liadit^lN  in  the 
i-inivietion  that  slavery  must  go;  and  Governor  Gamble 
embiMlied  this  view  in  his  message  i>f  Deeeniltor.  1862,  to  the 
legislature.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  parties  in 
thin  matter  was  as  U.i  ways  iind  means.  The  Conservatives  in 
the  legislature,  acting  on  the  reconmiendatiou  of  the  gov- 
ernor, wished  to  reeoTiveiie  the  exii^ting  couventioii  to  initiate 
emanriipation,  while  the  Itadieals  sought  to  secure  the  election 
of  an  entirely  new  conveution.  It  was  the  Con.-iervative  pol- 
ity whieb  triumphed;  and  (he  majority  of  the  convention, 
wlieri  it  met,  dealt  with  the  subjoct  in  an  eminently  lonsen'a- 
tive  way.  "They  indeed  devised  and  adoptM  a  sehemo  of 
cmaneipatuin,"'  rniys  a  recent  writer,  "but  it  wa^*  one  whieh, 
in  the  new  condition  of  publie  opinion,  seemed  vitiated  with  a 
spirit  of  sellishneMa  and  an  afterthought  of  evasion.  «  *  • 
The  institution  of  shivery  in  Missouri  would  have  i-cmained 
untouched  for  the  period  of  Mcven  years,  with,  of  course,  the 
contingent  possibility  of  a  change  of  public  sentiment  and  a 
repeal  i>f  the  ordinance  before  any  right  to  freedom  <imld 
accrue.  **  *  •  It  WHS  not  to  Ijo  exi)ected  that  such  a  dila- 
tj)ry  and  half-heartod  measure  as  this  would  receive  jKipular 
acceptance.'" 

The  measure  did  not,  in  fact,  pi*ove  generally  ai'ceptable. 
The  Radical  agitation  for  emancipation  went  on  more  vigor- 
ously than  ever;'  and  it  now  I'eceivfld  tlie  form  of  an  organ- 
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ized  protest  against  the  whole  Conservative  rule  of  the  State 
and  the  Federal  policy  which  supported  it.  To  embody  this 
protest,  a  mass  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Jefferson  City 
September  2.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Radical  organ  of 
St.  Louis,  the  meeting  was  "the  most  successful  and  most  im- 
portant political  convention  ever  held  in  the  State."  "The 
convention  derives  its  importance,"  it  said  in  another  issue, 
"from  the  position  which  it  has  taken  upon  the  questions  of 
the  day.  The  ground  which  it  has  seen  fit  to  occupy  will  com- 
mand at  once  the  national  attention  and  respect.  For  the  first 
thne  in  the  history  of  the  nation  a  great  party  has  adopted  a 
platform  of  unconditional  freedom  as  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
State  organization  in  a  slave  State.  The  party  which  has  done 
this  holds  the  destinies  of  Missouri  in  its  hands."*  The  Con- 
servative organ,  on  the  other  hand,  characterized  the  conven- 
tion as  a  "meeting  of  conspirators  against  the  peace  of  this 
State;  of  those  who  propose  to  put  out  of  oflSce,  by  force,  the 
present  State  government  and  to  improvise  a  new  State  gov- 
ernment on  its  ruins;  of  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
ordinance  of  emancipation,  or  rather  with  that  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  which  wipes  out  slavery  in  this  State  in  less 
time  than  it  was  ever  accomplished  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union;  of  that  class  who  propose  radical  changes  in  this  mili- 
tary department,  and,  failing  that,  to  denounce  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  for  refusing  to  carr}^  out  their  insane  and 
treasonable  projects."' 

The  root  of  the  matter  was  tnat  Governor  Gamble's  admin- 
istration, while  it  had  reflected  the  consensus  of  Union  opinion 
in  Jul}^  1861,  was  too  lukewarm  for  the  Radical  Union  opinion 
which  had  since  developed.  The  fifth  resolution  adopted  by 
the  convention  arraigns  the  provisional  government  as  "un- 
true to  the  people"  of  the  State,  the  following  being  the  chief 
counts  in  the  indictment:  the  use  of  the  forces  of  the  Stiite  to 
maintain  slavery;  the  disannament  of  loyalists  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "enrolled  militia,"  manj^  of  whom  are  chai'ac- 
terized  as  "known  and  avowed  dislovalists;"  and  a  refusal  to 
cooperate  with  the  General  Government,  particularly  in  the 
execution  of  ordei*s  levying  assessments  against  dislo^'alist^. 
The  most  eflicacious  way  of  securing  a  redress  of  their  griev- 

1  Mi89(>uri  Democrat,  Sept.  3  and  4, 1863. 
sst  Louis  Republican,  September  1, 1863. 
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anc^s.  in  thu  view  of  the  conV^tioii.  lay  in  the  sending  to 
Wasliiiifi^toii  of  II  rommitteo  so  -IftJ^  .that  it  could  not  lie 
charg;fd.  as  had  formerly  been  tlie  faflt,.w4(Ji  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  mere  faction.  A  coinmit&'e.^f  one  from  each 
connty^wvi^nty  iti  all — was  accorHingly  apiWintiid  to  lay  their 
grievanoes  before  the  President.'  In  due  time''th»>eoqimitt*'e 
made  the  trip  and  was  reoeivwl  by  Lineoln.  Th'c-mivigled 
ta<-t  and  tinnnoss  with  which  the  Utter  handled  the  uinttftKof 
thow  party  differences  in  Minsnuri  is  worthy  of  the  higBttW': 
praise.  It  wa*  in  his  formal  reply  to  this  delegation  that  Liii-.- 
coin  used  the  language  with  which  this  paper  begins.  He  was 
obliged  to  refuse  the  more  imtmrtant  demands  of  the  coiimiit- 
U.V.,  and  to  let  them  know  that  the  reins  of  mastery  lay  in  his 
hands.  "It  is  my  duty  lo  hour  all."  he  said:  "but  at  last  I 
must,  within  my  sphere,  judge  what  to  do  and  what  to  for- 
beai-."'  His  own  symiwithies.  however,  wore  with  the  Radi- 
cals, bi'caiusc  (if  the  integrity  and  sinecrity  of  their  political 
views,  "I  believe,  after  nil,"  he  remarked  to  his  Be<u'etary, 
Mr.  Hay.  some  weeks  later,  "those  Missouri  Ba«iicala  will  carry 
their  State,  and  I  do  not  object  to  it.  They  are  nearer  to  me 
than  the  other  side  in  thought  and  sentiment,  though  bitterly 
hostile  personally.  They  are  the  uobandiest  fellows  in  the 
world  ti>  deal  with;  but.  after  all,  their  faces  are  set  Zion- 
wards."" 

President  Lincoln's  forecast  of  results  in  Missouri  proved 
to  he  correct.  At  the  eleetion  held  Novemlier  3,  1863,  the 
RudicaU  made  some  gains  and  won  n  slight  victory,  the  sol- 
diei-s'  vote  being  east  almost  unanimously  for  their  ticket.  In 
January.  1864,  occurred  the  death  of  Governor  Gamble,  the 
most  conspicuous  leader  of  the  Conservatives.  This  mate- 
rially weakened  the  party,  and  as  the  Presidential  election 
of  that  year  came  on  the  Conservatives  as  an  organization 
prai'tically  went  to  pieces.  The  voters  of  Demo^-ratic  an- 
tecedentii  returned  to  the  UerotH-ratic  fold  and  supported 
McClellan  on  the  Chicago  phitform,  which  declared  the  war 
a  failure,  while  those  of  Whig  and  "American"  origin  little  by 
little  fused  with  the  liadicals.  The  hostility  of  the  latter 
proved  to  Iw  more  a  matter  which  concerned  the  leaders  than 
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the  ran&  and  file,  and  des]^ilp  the  opposition  of  some  German 
Fremonters,  Lincoln  carried  the  State  in  November  by  40,000 
majority.  For  th^flrst  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
State  officers  were  xihosen  at  this  election,  and  the  entire  Rad- 
ical ticket, -with" -Governor  Fletcher  at  its  head,  was  elected 
by  a  similar  majority.  In  the  elections  to  the  general  assem- 
bly tbe'-Ku^cals  secured  a  majority  of  the  senate  and  three- 
foy-rths  "of  the  lower  house.  Finally,  at  this  election  it  was 
/Seefded  that  a  new  constitutional  convention  be  called,  whose 
,  fiiS^t  duty,  it  was  well  understood,  would  be  to  pass  an  imme- 
diate emancipation  ordinance,  and  of  the  delegates  chosen  to 
this  body  three-fourths  were  taken  from  the  Radical  party. 

The  work  of  the  convention  of  1865  was  of  great  political 
impoi*tance,  but  it  may  only  detain  us  now  for  a  moment. 
By  a  decreee  of  January  11  slavery  was  abolished,  immedi- 
ately and  without  compensation;  and  so  was  closed  the  second 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  contest.  But,  as  in  the  former 
case,  a  new  chapter  was  forthwith  opened  by  the  insertion,  in 
the  constitution  adopted  by  the  convention,  of  the  most  radi- 
cal disfranchising  provisions.  No  person  was  to  be  allowed 
to  vote  at  any  election  in  the  State  who  had  ''ever  given  aid, 
comfort,  countenance,  or  support  to  any  persons  engaged  in" 
hostilities  to  the  United  States,  or  had  ever  "  Jy  word  or  deed 
manifested  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  such  enemies,  or  his 
desire  for  their  triumph  over  the  arms  of  the  United  States, 
or  his  sympathy  with  those  engaged  in  exciting  or  carrying 
on  rebellion."  In  the  vote  on  the  ratification  of  the  constitu- 
tion itself  these  provisions  were  by  anticipation  to  apply;  but 
even  so,  its  adoption  was  procured  by  a  majority  of  less  than 
2,000  votes.' 

With  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  Missouri's  political 
history  in  the  civil  war  period  comes  to  an  end.  From  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  support  of  the  Union  in  February, 
1861,  there  had  followed  a  dropping  off  of  the  more  extreme 
Southern  sympathizers  after  the  assault  on  Camp  Jackson  and 
the  violation  of  the  Price-Harney  agreement.  When  the 
question  of  slavery  pressed  to  the  front,  division  had  resulted 
even  among  those  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Union,  and  so 
had  arisen  the  Radical  and  Conservative  parties.     Finally, 

^Annual  Cyclopedia,  1865,  under  "  Missouri." 
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through  a  policy  of  diNfi-anchisemcnt,  we  have  seen  the  Rad- 
ical faction  triumph  over  their  opponents.  "Union  and 
slavery-" — the  question  was  truly,  in  Lincoln's  phraae,  "a 
perplexing  compound,"  and  one  presenting  many  sides  and 
many  phases.  But  when  onre  the  Union  was  definitely  as- 
sured by  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  slavery  was 
wholly  and  immediately  abolished,  political  grouping  in  the 
State  becomes  simpler.  Staunch  Union  and  antislavery  men, 
like  Blair  and  Brown,  found  it  impossible  to  support  the  pol- 
icy of  retaliation  and  disfranchisement  to  which  their  Radical 
colleagues  were  pledged.  A  split  in  the  Radical,  or  Republi- 
can, ranks  appears  and  grows  wider.  The  Democrat},  there- 
upon, adopt  a  policy  of  alliance  with  the  Libei-al  Republicans, 
and  this  combination  triumphs  in  1870  in  the  election  of  Giatz 
Brown  as  governor  and  the  repeal  of  the  disfranchising  clauses 
of  the  constitution  of  1865.  With  this  event  the  reign  of 
Radical  Republicanism  definitely  closes  in  Missouri,  and  there 
begins  the  reaction  of  triuniuhaut  Democracy. 


VI.— LORD  BALTIilOBE'S  STKIIUdl.E  WITH  THE  JESUITS.  1C34-I649. 
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,  I'll.  D..  Hinitli  ColU-^i". 


The  early  colonizprs  of  Mftij  land,  though  sprung  from  ti 
cumiiioD  Et<Htk,  were  not  n  lioiiiogenwoiis  people  in  their  sym- 
pathien  Hnd  antipatbieH.  Maryland  soil,  as  early  as  the  mid- 
dlu  of  the  scventt-enth  (x-iitury,  had  been  occupied  by  three 
diftinrt  cla-nscs  of  settlers.  Clayborne  was  first  in  the  field 
with  his  Protestant  wttlement  on  Kent  Island,  in  Chesapeake 
IJay.  Profit,  and  not  piety,  was  the  guiding  influence  with 
C'luylwrnr;  preomjition,  and  not  redemption,  gave  pith  and 
purpose  to  bis  entciprise.  Between  these  Church  of  England 
:iien.  backed  in  their  possession  by  fairly  gootl  legal  claims, 
uid  (he  IhUt  Honmn  Catholic  settltM-s  at  St.  Mary's  there  was 
nu  more  sympathy  or  community  of  interest  than  is  indicated 
in  the  armed  eoLfiict  that  actually  ensued  between  them. 
Aftide  from  the  sporadic  iittt'rnpts  of  Clayborne  to  vindicate 
bin  property  rights  by  arms,  he  and  his  baud  hare  no  iiujjor- 
taiit  formative  iofiuence  ui  the  ea.rly  life  of  the  Maryland 
colony . 

Nor  was  there  more  community  of  interest  between  the 
Catholic  planters  on  the  Fotouiat;  and  the  Puritan  band  that 
settlud  some  fifteen  years  later  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 
Fiveywirs  had  not  run  their  course  l>efore  Old  World  ani- 
mosities had  burst  ink»  a  flame  and  involved  Papist  and  Pre- 
cisian in  the  stern  struggle  uf  an  appeal  to  arms.  BLstrust, 
prejudice,  antipathy,  dimbly  sealed  the  commission  of  every 
acUir  in  this  striigglo;  yet  each  party  represented  principles 
eomplemontal  and  significant  in  the  splendid  development  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  Maryland  Pi-ovince.  Speak- 
ing broadlv,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  early  lifeof  tbe  colony 
the  Homati  Catholic  was  tolerant  in  religion  but  narrov  i 
polities,  while  the  Puritan  was  narrow  ia  t 
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tics  liberal.  Historians  in  retouching  the  glowing  picture  of 
the  religious  tolemtion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  colonists  have 
not  unf  requently  scouted  the  Puritan  settlers  as  troublers  of  a 
well-ordered  system,  as  Adullamites,  drawing  into  sympathy 
with  themselves  the  disaffected,  the  chagrined,  the  Ishmael 
brood  that  takes  to  the  wilderness  in  explosive  self-assertion 
mther  than  endure  identification  with  a  regime  which  is  con- 
sidered bad  principally  because  it  is  not  of  their  own  making. 
It  is  true  that  the  example  of  these  Puritans  in  religious  mat- 
ters was  one  of  exdusiveness,  narrowness,  and  ban,  and  chiefly 
because  this  is  true  the  fact  should  not  be  ignored  that  their 
influence  in  the  early  life  of  the  province  was  liberalizing  and 
wholesome  on  the  political  side. 

It  is  the  usually  accepted  view  that  Marjdand  was  intended 
by  the  Calverts  as  an  asylum  for  Roman  Catholics,  who  were 
to  find  upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  the  Plymouth  of  the 
Puritan  refugees.  Preliminary  to  an  investigation  of  the 
second  Lord  Baltimore's  struggle  with  a  body  of  his  corelig- 
ionists, it  is  worth  our  while  to  briefly  reexamine  the  question 
of  the  purpose  of  the  Calverts  in  founding  the  Maryland 
colony.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  purpose  of  the  Cal- 
verts in  foimding  the  colony  was  chiefly  economic  and  not 
religious.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  subsequent  struggle  of  the 
lord  proprietor  of  the  province  with  the  Jesuits  becomes  more 
intelligible. 

Any  theory  that  may  be  accepted  in  explanation  of  purpose 
in  the  colonization  of  Maryland  leads  by  natural  regress  of 
causes  to  the  status  of  nonconfonnists  in  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period  of  American  colonization. 

Up  to  the  accession  of  the  first  of  the  Stuarts  the  struggle 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Puritans  scarcely  widened  beyond 
the  field  of  wordy  ecclesiastical  controversy.  The  strife  of 
the  last  of  the  Tudors,  however,  w  ith  the  Catholics  repre- 
sented a  grave  political  exigency,  in  which  the  perpetuity  of 
her  Government  no  less  than  Protestant  establishment  was  at 
stake.  Elizabeth  looked  upon  Catholic  intrigues  as  a  chal 
lenge  to  royal  authority  and  met  them  with  a  policy. of  coer- 
cion which  increased  in  severity  until  the  day  of  her  death. 
Under  James,  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  the  old  policy  of  relig- 
ioiLs  coercion  was  continued,  but  with  the  important  distinc- 
tion that  Catholic  and  Puritan  exchanged  positions  as  objects 
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of  Toynl  hostility.  Procisoly  thv-  cjiuscm  wliiih  hmugUlu  re- 
laxution  of  tin*  pt'iial  laws  against  Catholics  Intfuwd  imTeased 
si^vcritv  to  the  Ptiritaim.  Thp  Puritan's  ahhorrence  uf  prel- 
acy was  aa  strongly  marked  as  was  James's  devotion  to  an 
Kntxtian  cKiirch  system.  Tho  wtnig^gle  to  pnwerv«  huf  uiiUm- 
(iiny  tcx)k  form  in  a  contest  with  the  Prt-shytorian  <^lt'i^y  of 
Scotland  Iteforj;  JamoH  came  to  the  English  throue.  Mel- 
ville, second  only  to  Knox  as  a  figure  in  Scottish  ecclesiaatieal 
hitttory,  had  assumed  the  leadership  in  a  conte.st  with  the 
civil  power  which  culminated  sixty  years  later  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  CharlcH  I.  The  democratic  drift  of  Melville  and 
his  uoreiigionistiS  had  its  genesi;^  in  Geneva,  was  nounshed 
in  S«,«thind,  extended  across  the  bonier,  spanned  tJie  ocean, 
and  is  mtnessed  anew  in  the  strife  of  settlers  in  the  American 
wilderness  for  political  equality,  'lames,  soured  by  Presby- 
terian u3mnt<«  fttMiiss  thi;  bonier,  recor<!i'c|  iiis  experience  at  a 
later  day  in  bis  reply  to  Dr.  Ueynold>,  at  the  Hampton  Court 
conference,  " If  you  aim."  ilei-larcd  he.  "at  a  Sottish  Pres- 
liytery,  it  agreeth  as  well  witli  monai'chy  as  Ood  with  the  devil. 
Then  Jack  and  Tom  and  AVill  and  Dick  shall  nicetand  I'onsure 
nk>  and  my  council," '  As  the  sti-engtli  of  the  I'uritan  faction 
in  Kngland  increaswl,  the  uppai-ently  irreconcilable  parties  of 
the  upiHxsition  were  drawn  together  for  common  defense. 
Long  ix'fore  Puritanism  had  gained  alisolute  control  in  the 
days  of  the  overthrow  of  Charles  1  the  fon-ts  of  the  coui't. 
the  established  church,  the  Catholic-s,  and  the  Arminians  had 
pi"actically  joined  hands  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
lintred  Jnmos  bore  the  Puritans  and  his  natural  clemency  to 
the  Catholics  were  further  emphasized  as  early  as  Ittlfi,  when 
the.  KirigentJTiid  upon  negotiations  f or  the  marringi- of  Prince 
tlhai'len  t(»  the  SjMtnisli  infanta.  F«jr  seven  years  these  nego- 
tiatioTLs  dragged  on  through  the  todioiw  mazes  of  ixiyal  proto- 
cols and  papal  dispensations.  It  was  precisely  within  these 
years  when  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  were  virtu- 
ally sQspondcd,  when  scores  of  Ciitlioliu  lords  and  knights 
wen'  hi  Uie  enjoyment  of  high  pul>lie  trust*,  aud  the  royal 
purpose  iK)int*'d  to  a  wider  indidgcace  tlian  had  l»een  known 
for  half  a  century,  that  George  Calvert  pi-ojected  his  scheme 
of  western  empire.     As  early  as  Itii^o  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
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that  portion  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland  lying  between  the 
Ba}^  of  Bulls  and  Cape  St.  Marys.  The  grant  erected  into  a 
province  was  called  Avalon.  Sir  William  Alexander,  to 
whom  the  firet  gi*ant  of  Nova  Scotia  was  made,  writes  at  this 
period: 

Master  Secretary  Calvert  hath  planted  a  company  at  Ferriland,  who 
l)oth  for  buildings  and  making  trial  of  the  ground  hafli  done  more  than 
was  ever  performed  by  any  in  so  short  a  time,  having  on  hand  a  brood  of 
horses,  kowes,  and  other  bestials,  and  by  the  industry  of  his  people  he  is 
beginning  to  draw  back  yearly  some  benefits  from  thence.* 

All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Calvert  obtained  his 
grant  for  purposes  of  exploitation.  There  is  not  a  hint  to 
confirm  a  theory  that  he  was  seeking  to  provide  an  asylum 
for  pereecuted  Catholics  in  the  Western  World.  The  Avalon 
venture  proved  a  bad  investment.  When  Calvert  visited  his 
Avalon  plantation  in  1627,  he  found  that  the  glowing  picture 
of  its  natural  advantages  had  been  overdrawn.  He  writes  a 
pitiful  letter  to  King  Charles  asking  for  a  grant  in  Virginia, 
with  such  privileges  as  King  James  had  been  pleased  to  grant 
him.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  sailed  for  a  more 
genial  clime,  reaching  Virginia  in  the  autumn  of  1629.  The 
"privileges"  he  sought  from  Charles  were  finally  granted  in 
a  charter  modeled  upon  the  Avalon  patent.  In  their  salient 
features  the  two  instruments  are  identical.  Both  were  no 
doubt  drafted  by  Calvert's  own  hand;  both  contain  empty 
stock  phrases  about  the  pious  puiposes  of  the  grantee,  and 
both  contain  ambiguous  passages  regarding  ecclesiastical 
organization  that  practicall}'  left  the  way  open  to  toleration. 
If  it  can  not  be  insisted  with  reason  that  the  Avalon  colon v 
was  planted  as  a  retreat  for  Roman  Catholics,  no  more  can  the 
common  opinion  ))e  justified  that  the  Maryland  grant  was 
o))tained  with  like  purpose,  unless  |>erhaps  it  can  be  shown 
that  Calvert  was  a  Protest^int  when  he  planned  his  Avalon 
colony  and  a  Catholic  when  he  sought  his  Maryland  grant. 
And  this  is  prcciseh^  the  opinion  that  is  entertained  by  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  authorities.  The}^  are  convinced  that  George 
Calvert,  after  forming  the  design  of  planting  the  Avalon  col- 
ony, became  a  convert  to  Catholicism  and  that  in  consequence 
of  religious  scruples  he,  in  1624,  retired  from  the  state  secre- 
taryship. 


*  Horace  Walpole,  Author«  of  England,  p.  313. 
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It  is  rvHsoimbly  c^i'taiii  tfiat  George  Calvert  was  an  ad- 
hci'eiit  of  the  (Church  of  Uonie  lief  ore  the  Avalon  charter  of 
lt(^:J  wiis granted.  The  pulilu- acknowledgment  of  his  fidelity 
to  the  mother  chun-h  haw  Im^oii  commonly  aecppted  as  a  cause 
of  hift  withdrawal  from  offii'e.  It  whs.  hiiwever,  simply  a  ma^k 
to  cover  bis  defeat  by  Euckintfham.  The  divergent  aims  of 
the  two  in  the  Spanish  niiitih  negotiations  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Buckingham  in  hi«  progmmme  of  opposition  fur- 
nish evidence  that  Calvert's  politicul  cun-or  received  lU  death- 
blow upon  tho  collapse  of  the  proposed  marriage  alliance. 

Calvert  wu.'S  the  only  st'cretary  r-mployi'd  in  the  Spatiish 
nfigotiationfi.  In  the  reaction  which  represented  the  utter 
defeat  of  his  policy  and  the  triutnpb  of  Buckingham.  Calvert 
opt'nly  avowed  his  atta<'hment  to  the  Church  of  K^ime  and, 
urging  I'eligious  scruples  for  his  action,  resigned  his  office  in 
February,  1625.' 

Though  driven  from  power  by  Buckingham,  Calvert  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  favor  of  James  and  his  son.  He  was 
ci-catod  Baron  of  Baltimore  and  left  free  to  pursue  those 
plans,  upon  which  his  uiind  had  been  set  for  years,  of  empire 
beyond  ibe  sea.  .V  decade  of  costly  oxperioient  closed  with 
the  grant  of  Marylaml.  "  a  grant  the  most  ample  and  sover- 
eign in  its  character  that  ever  emanated  from  the  English 
Crown.'" 

Material  int©i"cst  was  the  moving  purpose  of  the  first  Lord 
llultinioreV  successful  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  set^ 
tlement  in  the  Western  World.  It  was  the  design  of  Lord 
Baltimore  to  assure  to  himself  and  to  his  successors  the  dig- 
nity and  authority  of  the  coimfci-iHilatinc  of  tJie  Middle  Ages. 
The  Marylaiid  charter  expressly  confers  upon  the  proprietary 
tliat  siMicics  of  local  aljsolutism  exercised  from  mediaeval  times 
by  the  bishops  of  Durham  as  counts-palatine.' 

That  the  first  Lord  Haltituoru  was  a  man  of  lofty  integrity 
U  unijuestioaed.  That  lie,  as  a  zealous  Catholic,  was  actuated 
chielly  by  the  desire  of  promoting  the  spiritual  interests  of 
his  coreligionists  in  founding  the  Maryland  colony  is  a  claim 
wliit^h  he.  as  an  honest  man.  could  not  have  made  for  himself 

'Fr--'--  ■     '■■     "    ■'- ■-"  "f  n  Nntioii.  p.  aJO,      yuK  copy  of  originul  [mm  BrilJsl. 
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in  his  own  (lay,  and  a  claim  which  .should  not  be  made  for  him 
in  our  day.  Cecilius  Calvei-t,  the  .second  Lord  Baltnnore, 
"  heir  to  his  father's  plans  as  well  as  to  his  father's  plantation," 
reflects  as  though  in  a  mirror  the  religious  temper  and  the 
purposes  of  George  Calvert.  The  second  Lord  Baltimore 
sent  over  his  first  colonists  to  Maryland  in  1634.  Of  these 
adventurers  who  seated  themselves  at  St.  Marys,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  a  very  considerable  number,  if  not  a 
majority,  were  Protestants.  Father  Henry  More  writes  to 
Rome,  '"by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  colony  were  heretics."  * 
The  father  provincial  writes  to  Rome,  less  than  seven  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  colony,  ''three  pails  of  the  people 
or  four  at  least  are  heretics."  "*  The  numerical  strength  of 
the  Protestants  in  Lord  Baltimore's  original  Maryland  expe- 
dition goes  to  uphold  the  position  that  Maryland  was  never 
intended  and  never  became  an  asylum  for  Catholic  refugees. 
Hands  and  not  hearts  were  primarily  considered  in  recruiting 
laborer  for  the  vinevard  of  the  Calverts  in  the  western  wilder- 
ness.  The  political  balance  of  power  vested  in  the  Catholics 
through  their  intellectual  and  financial  supremacy  remained 
with  them  for  fifteen  3^ears  after  the  landing  of  the  original  set- 
tlers. Cecilius  Calvert  had  the  foresight  to  perceive  that  the 
colony  could  not  be  successfully  planted  without  Protestants, 
but  he  was  wise  enough  to  understand  that  Protestants  would 
not  embark  upon  the  enterprise  unless  religious  freedom  should 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Catholic  proprietary,  and  that  Protestant 
England  with  a  Parliament  of  puritiin  temper  would  not  for 
an  instant  tolerate  the  erection  of  a  distinctlv  Roman  Catholic 
government  within  the  bounds  of  her  territorial  jurisdiction. 
Toleration  of  Protestants  was  all  of  a  piece  with  the  opjwr- 
tunist  policy  of  the  proprietary.  That  George  Calvert  had 
actually  arranged  with  the  Jesuit  fathers  for  planting,  in 
Maryland,  a  colony  where  his  coreligionists  would  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  a  Catholic  countr}'  is  a  matter  of  record. 
Certainly  the  Societv  of  Jesus  expected  this,  and  jurisdiction 
was  not  settled  before  1638.' 


1  Records  English  Province  S.  J.  v.  3,  .series  7,  p.  364. 

2  Paper  lieade<i  *'  rrwr^j."  Vol.  IV,  Stoneyhiirst  MSS.  C^py  held  at  Woodstock  ColIefTC. 
Woodstoi'k.  Md. 

«  Letter  of  Father  Copley  to  Lord  Baltimore,  No.  2,  Calvert  Papi^rs  I,  and  other  letters 
in  same  collection  sent  from  Maryland  to  I/ord  Baltimore  in  1683,  protesting  bitterly 
against  the  laws  that  .Mibordinated  the  spirittial  to  the  temj^H>nil  authority.  The  tone  of 
the  letters  indicates  that  spiritualH  had  been  leil  to  expect  greater  privileges  in  the  colony. 
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Lews  than  Hve  years  nftor  the  plHutiii^  of  the  colony  Balti- 
more was  forced  into  a  struggle  with  thi'  Jiwuits  liy  the  dis- 
covory  that  tliey  had  already  Be^^rotly  artiuired  Indian  lands 
within  the  territory  defined  liy  LIk  patt^^nt.  Their  persistence 
ill  diifputitig  his  "atithoritv  and  dominion"  aroused  him  to 
coercive  tiieasureti  a«  early  a«  1038  ami  led  him  to  omhody  an 
net  for  toleration  in  a  code  of  sixteen  laws  sent  over  hy  him 
hi  ItMS  for  passage.  In  the  meantime  toleration  had  l)een, 
for  poUtie  I'easons.  the  unvaried  habit  of  the  (immunity  for 
fifteen  years.  The  toleration  act  sent  over  with  the  sixteen 
laws  is  to  be  regnrded  as  one  factor  of  a  triple  ^henie  for 
curbing  the  power  of  the  -lesuits.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
proprieturj'  to  swamp  Jesuit  intluonw?  liy  opening  wider  the 
door  to  Frotentant  ininiigmtlon.  He  went  further,  setting  up 
a  I'rotf.'stantudministmtion  under  William  Stone,  of  Virginia, 
and  tinally  the  society'^  hopes  of  spiritual  independence. 
fDunded  «iM>n  nmt<.'rial  sufficiency,  were  crushed  hyforeing  to 
a  paiwage  stringent  laws  which  absolutely  forbade  the  acquisi- 
tion or  ownership  of  Maryland  lands  by  trusts,  societies,  or 
corporatidns  without  the  express  consent  of  the  proprietary. 
ITio  cutira  scheme,  which  was  notaccoptwi  by  the  iwople  until 
April,  lfi5il,  embmced  as  perfected  the  body  of  the  sixteen 
laws,  the  rejitrietive  conditions  against  the  acquisition  of  land 
by  the  .lewiiits.  and  such  special  favorable  conditions  to  Prot- 
e.stnnt  settlers  as  would  asi^ure  their  projHtnderance  in  the 
colony.  Hero  we  have  some  guiding  principles  that  enter 
into  the  apparently  enigmatieal  dealings  of  the  second  Lord 
Baltimore  vritU  his  Uitholic  settlers  in  Maryland.  Baltimore's 
I'oursi'  in  the  oncoui-agement  of  Protestant  propagandism  and 
in  tile  setting  up  of  a  Pi"ot*stant  govornment  Iwcomes  at  once 
lonsist'MiI  and  explicable;  the  paHsag<^  of  coeiTive  laws  in  part 
by  Catholics  against  thair  spiritual  brethren  no  longer  lialUcs 
all  uttouipL'*  at  rational  analysis. 

The  recoixls  show  that  the  Swiety  of  Jesus  directly  and  in- 
directly brought  into  thi-  colony  during  the  first  five  years  of 
its  existence  some  sixty  [K-rsons.'  Thw  Jesuit  fathers  evidently 
ex|)e<-tnd  more  liberal  treatmetitthan  they  found.  The  earliest 
records  extant  in  the  Maryland  archive.s  ihite  from  ltt3T-8fi. 

IflklYMt  rspen,  I,  pp.  IM-S,  1ST-&  -am,  axi.  AnwnibU'  rr<iv«ei1IUK«,  1.  Uarrlwid 
Archlr^  CUeDdtr,  p.  «U1.  Al»o  Fr.  Coplcj-  tii  ULlVL-r(  ntpun.  I,  p.  JIW,  Fttthuf  MDr«-a 
Twratj  Cnn    Ud.  tflal.  foe  Pimil  Puh„  Sa.  1\  pp.  73,  V9. 

H.  Poe.  54K.  pt  1 S 
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the  records  for  the  antecedent  period  of  four  years  are  almost 
altogether  missing,  but  the  amazed  protests  and  the  depreca- 
tory tone  of  the  Spirituals  as  recorded  in  the  letters  of  1638 
in  the  Calvert  Papers  go  to  show  that  the  societ}^  expected, 
and  were  ready  to  contend  for  privileges  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  mother  church  by  constitutions  and 
statutes  dating  from  the  settlement  of  Clarendon  (1164)  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  (1540.)' 

The  old  drama  of  Beket  and  the  Plantagenet  Prince  was 
reenacted  on  Maryland  soil.  The  duel  once  more  was  pre- 
paring of  the  men  of  letters  and  of  the  keys  against  the  men 
of  laws  and  of  the  sword.  As  early  as  1638  penalties  were 
denounced  against  the  acceptance  of  Indian  lands  for  the  use 
of  any  other  than  the  lord  proprietor,  and  the  ''Romish" 
clergy  were  also  spiritually  quarantined  by  the  erection  of 
the  fourteenth  century  barriers  of  praemunire.  Not  only 
was  praemunire  reenacted  in  the  western  world,  but  a  score 
of  years  of  colonization  had  not  elapsed  before  the  English 
statutes  of  mortmain  dating  from  the  age  of  Edward  I  to  that 
of  Henry  VIII  were  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Maryland  Province.  Special  stress  was  laid  by 
the  lord  proprietor  on  the  clauses  against  ''uses"  or  secret 
trusts,  the  doctrine  of  uses  being  an  "invention  of  ecclesias- 
tical ingenuity  to  creep  out  of  the  prohibition  of  mortmain."* 

The  earliest  code  of  the  province  which  has  been  preserved, 
that  of  1637-38,  has  to  do  principally  with  subordinating  the 
spiritual  to  the  temporal  authority.  While  in  England  both 
sides  were  amiing  for  a  struggle  in  which  autocracy  and  feudal- 
ism were  mortally  stricken;  while  Europe  was  convulsed  with 
the  agonies  of  a  contest  that  ended,  a  decade  later,  in  the 
formal  acknowledgment  of  two  new  republics,  Baltimore,  in 
the  Western  World,  was  busily  engaged  in  establishing  an 
absolutism  based  upon  feudal  privilege.  He  intended  that 
his  jurisdiction  should  reflect  j^recisely  the  position  of  absolute 
proprietorship  set  forth  in  his  patent.  He  looked  upon  papal 
interference  as  a  challenge  to  his  vestt^d  rights  and  persisted 
in  ignoring  or  defying  all  threats  of  ecclesiastical  coercion  to 

1  Letters  from  Father*  AVhite  and  Copley  in  Calvert  Papers,  I. 

*For  the  laws  defining  further  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  to  tlie  temporal  authority 
in  the  colony,  ridr.  Maryland  Archive.**,  Assembly  I*rocecding8, 1,  pp.  248,  264.  Council 
Proceedings,  I.  pp.  196,  227,  237.  Calvert  Papers,  I,  pp.  164,  192,  213,  219.  Md.  Hist  See 
Fund  Pub.,  Nos.  7  and  18. 
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tho  day  of  his  rteatJi.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Baltininro  to  in- 
trivdiii-e  ft  fpiidal  syst^?iii  whose  biiniens,  heavier  than  ?>iig1atid 
had  known  since  Mag^na  ChartJi,  incliirled  both  knight  service 
and  aids  in  money.  It  wsis  rhnnitrh  no  lack  of  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietary  that  ontworn  feudalism  languished 
upon  the  soil  of  the  new  world',  The  pluuN  of  Baltimore  eon- 
tomplated  the  division  of  the  provlnee  into  haroniett  and  man- 
ors. Under  this  system  the  lord  of  a  manor  must  plpdjje  the 
uiaintonimee  of  twenty  men  to  secure  the  property  and  pay  20 
shillings  annually  on  every  1,000  acres  of  land  acquired.  It 
was  not  iinougli  for  the  ninnorinl  lord  t«  equip  for  battle  and 
maintain  in  the  field  lo  freemen;  he  must  also  reeognize  the 
authority  of  the  muster  mast^-r  and  accept  unquestioningly 
all  the  fines,  forfeitures,  and  punishments  this  functionary 
might  impose.'  In  1638  the  Jesuits  held  ut  least  one  manor. 
The  superior  of  the  misHJon  and  two  other  fathers  were  twic^e 
summoned  to  the  provincial  lussenibly  that  passed  the  iinti- 
ecclesiaatical  laws,  but  twice  deelined  to  appear.'  In  this  they 
followed  an  English  precedent  set  in  i^HS  — tJie  clergy  at  that 
time  perceiving  tlmt  their  presence  i  n  Parliament,  only  sought 
for  the  piirposo  of  gaining  their  assent  to  taxation,  placed 
many  diffieulties  in  the  way  of  attendance,  and  finally  with- 
drew to  convocation.  The  clergy  of  Maryland,  while  relieved 
from  knight  service  uuder  the  feudal  laws,  apjM^ar  to  have 
home  Homo  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  despite  the  per- 
sonal npi)eal  of  the  superior  in  1C3S  to  the  proprietary  for 
relief  from  Iwith  taxes  and  service."  But  this  was  not  all. 
t'jiiwes  matrimonial  and  testanientnry  were  from  the  early 
months  of  1631S  under  civil  and  not  spiritual  contnd,  if  only 
thn>ugh  Secretary  LewgerV  i»>mmtsHion  from  Baltimore. 
Thia  utatv  of  affairs  did  not  obtain  in  cuntemivtrary  England 
and  was  regarded  us  an  unprecedenU>d  step. 
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Small  wonder,  then,  that  Father  Copley  predicts  the  ruin 
of  the  province,  and  with  a  show  of  reason  complains  of  the 
arbitrary  character  of  a  government  under  which  an  indefinite 
exercise  of  authority  without  lawful  commission  from  the  lord 
proprietor  is  placed  in  the  category  of  an  *'  enormous  crime."* 
''Things  have  come  to  a  dreadful  pass,''  protests  the  pious 
father,  ''when  even  by  Catholiques  a  law  is  provided  to  hange 
any  Catholique  bishop  that  should  come  hither,  and  also  every 
priest,  if  the  exercise  of  his  functions  be  interpreted  jurisdic- 
tion or  authority."  To  rational!}^  explain  the  passage  of  laws 
obnoxious  to  Catholics  by  a  legislature  under  Catholic  control 
requires  a  brief  examination  of  the  ingenious  use  of  the  proxy 
by  the  men  who  sat  in  the  councils  of  early  Maryland.  By 
skillful  manipulation  of  the  proxy,  political  control,  originally 
vested  in  the  Catholics,  remained  in  their  hands  several  years 
after  the  Protestants  had  certainly  gained  a  numerical  pre- 
ponderance in  the  colony.  More  than  this,  the  most  powerful 
proxy  rights  had  been  absorbed  by  the  agents  of  the  proprie- 
tary. Hence  the  frequent  passage  of  legislative  acts  that 
were  repugnant  to  a  majority  of  the  population.  Catholic  as  well 
as  Protestant. 

The  proxy  power  was  greatly  abused  in  the  Maryland  Pix>v- 
ince  as  early  as  1637-38.  In  1642  fourteen  persons,  through 
ingenious  manipulation  of  proxies,  cast  the  vote  for  all  the 
freemen  of  the  colony.  Elaborate  attempts  have  been  made 
to  prove  that  as  the  Protestants  were  in  the  majority  in  the 
first  colonizing  expedition,  their  preponderance  continued 
after  the  planting  of  the  colony,  and  that  to  this  fact  was  due 
the  passage  of  laws  repugnant  to  the  Catholic  interest.  Now, 
though  it  be  a  f>ict  that  the  Protestants  were  numerically 
stronger  than  the  Catholics  in  the  original  expedition,  and 
though  this  predominance  in  numbers  never  at  any  time  de- 
clined during  the  life  of  the  colony,  this  fact  does  not  prove 
for  a  moment  that  the  an ti -Catholic  laws  of  1637-38,  of  Octo- 
ber, 164rO,  and  of  September,  1642,  owe  their  origin  and  pas- 
sage to  Protestant  majorities.  Far  from  it.  The  political  as 
well  as  social  control  of  the  colony  was  lodged  with  the  Cath- 
olics for  fully  fifteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  pioneer 
settlers.     That  the  Protestants  had  sufficient  political  influ- 

^An  ofTciiHe  denominated  "enormous''  was  punishable  by  death  under  the  laws  of 
1637-38. 
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fijce  to  piiss  a  »iingle  law  tiefon-  the  iiiiddlt!  of  the  century 
without  the  aid  of  Catholics  in  tiot  suswptible  of  proof 
from  Hii  iiigciuioiL^  uhb  of  tlic  rwctinls.  Thd  Prnteslaiite  who 
joirifxl  till'  tirnt  expedition  were  plain  men  of  tlie  licld  ami 
forge.  They  iM'longwl  i-hiefly  to  tLe  cIilss  of  rudeiiiptionerw 
and  indeiitiircd  »*ervant><.  The  artisans  and  skilled  laborers 
r<?c«ived  lands  in  thrt-i-  vfjirs.  and  wre  i>li^iltlo  to  sit  in  the 
aMAembly  of  IB37-.S8.  Uiwkilled  liilmrers  bound  to  service 
did  not  become  freeli oldens  in  tinii;  to  sit  in  this  attsembly, 
and  there  can  Im?  no  doubt  that  its  personnel  was  overwhelm- 
ing'ly  Cutiiolic.  But  even  should  wf.  grant  for  a  moment  that 
a  luajority  of  Prot*«tt»nt«  ever  sat  in  a  provineial  assembly 
(lurinjr  the  first  dmadi*  of  the  t-olony's  history,  Protestant  con- 
trol would  not  Im>  a  necessary  seqiiencw  of  such  an  assumption. 
Thf.  «hrewd  manipulation  of  proxies,  possessed  by  the  Catbo- 
licB,  renders  idle  and  inconclusive  any  comparison  of  puliticul 
iufltit*nce  UisihI  upon  men^  nuuiluM-s.  Father  More's  staU^'- 
ment  is  often  quoted  to  show  that  ixjlitiral  power  and  control 
had  pasaed  to  the  Pl■otestant,•^  by  1*140  or  l(Wl.  Father  More 
wriled  Uiat  at  this  time  Secretary  Lewger  called  an  iiswmbly 
fomp*>»od  utmost  entirely  of  heretic-s  This  assembly,  how- 
ever, of  l(Ui)— 11,  '*comix»w>d  with  a  few  exceptions  of  here- 
tica."  was  not  a  general  ass(^'Uil)ly  of  the  freemen,  but  a  Ikidy 
maile  np  of  elected  Inirgesws  and  of  councillon^  summoned  by 
siMM'ial  writ.  Of  the  uetive  members  in  the  assembly,  Brent, 
Gn«ene,  I*w^r.  Ijustbead,  Pulton,  and  Fenwick  were  Cath- 
olics and  men  of  influence.' 

Ijawa  (ibnosiourt  to  the  Jesuits  were  paM»ed  in  1637-38  by 
(.!Htholic<-  throiitrh  nn'ims of  tlie  proxy,  thirteen  men  controlling 
the  entire  vote  of  the  province.  In  the  assembly  of  1640  the 
lawf  ininiical  to  Mie  Jesuit  Society  would  have  been  repealetl 
but  for  Ibe  opposition  of  suih  jjooU  Catholics  as  Oiles  Brent, 
(jeranl.  and  Greene'  Leonard  CaJvert,  who  failed  Ui  share 
hlK  brother's  suspicions  of  tlie  Jesuits,  and  his  secretary,  John 
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Lewger,  more  than  once  stood  alone  against  all  the  rest;  Leon- 
ard Calvert  undoubtedly  favored  the  society  in  derogation  of 
his  brother's  wishes,  but  was  finally  forced  into  conformity  by 
a  scathing  letter  from  Baltimore's  pen  directing  him,  at  all 
hazards,  to  humble  the  society  or  else  be  chargeable  of  betray- 
ing the  proprietaiy  to  the  ''greatest  dishonor  and  prejudice 
that  ever  one  brother  did  another."  He  strictly  enjoins  Gov- 
ernor Calvert  to  pass  no  more  grants  of  land  to  the  Jesuits 
under  any  pretense  whatsoever/ 

In  the  assembly  of  1642  twenty-two  persons  are  named; 
but  again  and  again  the  whole  vote  was  controlled  and  cast  by 
fourteen  persons.*  Of  these  fourteen  persons  in  turn  two 
members  often  controlled  the  entire  vote.  These  two  men  wei'e 
Brent  and  Cornwallis.  Their  combined  strength  sumimed  up 
as  high  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  out  of  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  voices  actually  represented.  They  united 
in  this  session  to  oppose  the  administration,  and  straightway 
the  administration  concerted  measures  to  break  up  this  power- 
ful coalition.  Three  days  after  adjournment  of  the  session 
Cornwallis  was  tendered  the  councillor's  oath,  and  of  course 
refused  it,  and  within  a  month  Brent  was  impeached  by  Lew- 
ger, attorney -general  for  the  lord  proprietor.  And  here  began 
the  strife  and  jealousies  that  lasted  through  the  Chapel-house 
litigation  and  even  far  beyond  the  ''  Ingle  rebellion."'  In  the 
troubles  of  1647-48  Brent  was  again  considered  the  factious 
spirit  by  Lord  Baltimore.^  Cornwallis's  religion  is  a  question 
of  controversy.  It  is  b}^  no  means  clear  that  he  was  a  Protest- 
ant, and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  he  was  the  friend,  cham- 
pion, and  attorney  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  province.  If 
further  evidence  were  needed  on  the  point  of  Catholic  control, 
additional  testimony,  up  to  the  date  in  which  it  was  written, 
is  furnished  by  Father  Copley's  letter  of  April  3,  1638.*  It 
plainly  shows  that  the  attitude  of  the  society  was  one  of  defi- 
ance. Threats  of  excommunication  are  repeated,  and  he 
bitterly  complains  of  Secretary  Lewger's  unrestrained  ma- 
nipulation   of    the    proxy.      John    Lewger    throughout    is 

1  Calvert  Papers,  I,  p.  219.  220. 

sin  regard  to  this  point  in  particular  and  others  in  general  the  writer  gratefully  ao 
knowledges  the  assistance  of  his  friend.  John  M.  Mackall.  esq.,  whose  familiarity  with 
the  early  Maryland  records  renders  his  conclusions  most  valuable  and  of  decisive  weight 
upon  certain  Important  moot  questions  in  the  period  under  consideration. 

'Council  Proceedings,  1, 126.    Also,  Assembly  Proceedings,  I,  214,  216,  220. 

«Calyert  Papen,  1, 157, 169. 
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hlnnifwl  liy  the  Jesuit**  for  a  policy  approvt'd  and  carried  out 
by  the  proprietary.  Hv  was  a  convert  from  Protestantism, 
and  had  been  coiimiissioned  by  Lord  Baltimore  scci-etary  of 
the  provinc*!  in  April,  1637.^ 

From  tliH  date  of  the  first  rccordiMi  public  proceedings  of 
the  Miiryliind  Colony  U}  the  critical  pt-riod  of  1049-5U  the  land 
i^ncHtion  was  pammonnt.  The  ixis-soHsion  of  great  tra<rt«  of 
land  by  the  society  and  tlioir  cugerness  to  secure  further  atri|ui- 
sttions  might  have  aroused  a  man  loss  jealous  of  vested  inter- 
ests than  was  Loi-d  Baltimore.  But  beyond  this  a  broader 
i|ue«tion  was  mooting,  which,  had  it  lieen  settled  within  lines  of 
the  stK'iety'i*  programme,  would  have  shorn  the  pi-oprietary 
of  every  veatige  of  territorial  sovereignty.  The  still  euiTents 
of  political  life,  but  slightly  ruffled  by  Old  World  conflicts 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers,  grew  more  tempes- 
tuous in  Maryland  as  the  result  of  contentions  over  property 
rights.  'Finally  the  more  modemte  designs  of  the  Jesuits 
were  eclipsed  by  stniggles  of  broader  and  more  vital  character, 
and  the  government  of  the  Caiverts  was  shaken  at  its  base. 
The  society  disputed  Baltimore's  title  to  any  lands  within  the 
province  not  ceded  to  him  by  the  Indians.  They  questioned, 
again  and  again,  the  right  of  the  English  Crown  to  grant  In- 
dian Iftnds.  and  distinctly  and  derisively  denied  the  validity  of 
his  Lordship'scluimsasagainstthe  Indian  "kings."  The  very 
title  Itcstowed  upon  the  i>atontee  by  the  charter  was  derisively 
referred  to  as  an  a^umption.  The  fathers  iirt^fess  themselves 
rettdy  to  shed  their  blood  in  defonMC  of  the  faith  and  the  lib- 
erty of  the  church.  It  may  !w  noticed  throughout  that  defense 
of  property  rights  is  the  real  point  at  issue  when  defense  of 
tlie  church  is  proclaimed,' 

Baltimore  was  not  blind  to  the  furees  that  rendered  the  op- 
position cohesive.     He  was  not  alow  to  appreciate  the  gravity 

<  Ujvlul'  Duloihol  "(ithrn  coniplalued  vfry  mimb  thBt  by  Ibe  roanr  pnix  lea  which  the 
goVBttuiT.  Mr.  LewKer.  uDil  tbiire  iDitnunenta  bvl  ipitlen.ttiry  did  wbil  they  would  vtLh' 
Hut  ani  nMfaliiU  ■)  all."  He  Telerml  to  L«wgvr'aevl<Ientdlstrugtof  Itiecociotr  uid 
lUMira  BklUmoiii  Uikt  [liiaii  ndrcnc  view*  luc  "nelo  Irivoknu  niufiilioD*  ot  bl>  owne. 
•rtUumi  nny  true  gmuuil."  "Tnily."  hu  Htgi-ly  ndd*.  "Uie  dMIl  is  ycry  biuii^  here  Iq 
ralM  ninh  Ijrke  a|i|ir*bti»l<>iiH."  nklher  Hun,  In  big  M«murial  lo  PrupagiuidH.  IMl-ta, 
«lM(vnLvwE?r«ltb  Tclainlag  much  oF  ihc  Imvcu  ol  bcmy.  lincehemBlntBiiied  the 
dtcna  K>  olIenalTo  lA  OkUiDlk  cnn.  thai  du  exlornal  Juriflllulloii  IsglVEn  by  Godtothn 
aupniDO  (ipnlKr,  but  mtsnily  an  Intamal  uni;.  "  In  fotu  eiin«jl»iiti«e."— Fiom  Ibe  leconl 
<il  UiK  Kuf ll.h  I'niflni^w  ol  (hi-  Soolelj  ul  Jcwi.    Vol.  VII.  p.  3H. 

■PaUicr  MuM'i  Momuilul  to  PropMiuicIa,  lMl-42.  pp.  TV.  S3,  Jobtuou'i  FouDdaUoii; 
ltuaiilbur<|(uiUiiclroniUieJault  Arubiva.  Atw  FktherCopley'i  leltet  ol  lUSBlaCuJ- 
ttnPapen,  1. 
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of  tliR  cli&lleiige.  He  tookrd  upon  the  society  as  a  possible 
bar  to  thi'  ultimate  aucci-ss  of  tbe  dimii^st  design  of  his  life. 
He  re^rded  the  acqiiiMitimi  of  land  by  tbeui  aw  repugnant  to 
his  i-hmtcii'd  rights.  Ho  louki'd  ajxtn  their  as^^umption  of 
iipiritual  indt'pendence  as  a  challenge  to  authority,  more  »ov- 
ei'eign  in  the  plenitude  of  itr>  powers  than  that  of  half  the 
iwntflinporary  German  princedoms,  His  fears  of  the  soi'iety 
gave  him  no  rest.  He  found  no  mental  equipoise  in  a  fompro- 
mise  that  would  yield  any  material  advantugc  to  his  ooreligion- 
ist*.  Ho  rejects  all  overtures  from  the  fathers  for  exceptional 
privileges,  and  tacitly  repudiates  any  former  intimation  that 
the  colony  is  to  be  governed  after  the  manner  of  a  Catholic 
state.  He  in  dumb  to  the  society's  pica  for  exemption  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  lay  courts,  and  i-efuses  throughout  to  lend 
a  complacent  ear  to  the  archaic  dogma  of  "beDeJitof  clergy." 
It  was  as  early  as  163S  that  be  indorses  Copley's  htter,  sug- 
gesting immunities  and  exemptions  for  Catholics,  aa" contain- 
ing dcmatids  of  very  extmvagant  jirivileges. '"  From  this  time 
on  he  met  the  independent  and  combative  attitude  of  the  soci- 
ety in  a  spirited  and  aggressive  campaign,  which  was  none  the 
less  active  and  determined  because  its  policy  was  veiled  and 
its  methods  underground.  Late  in  the  year  1641  be  issued 
new  conditions  of  plantation.  These  conditions  contained  se- 
cret clauses,  omitted  in  the  public  reconls  but  preserved  intact 
in  the  Jesuit  Archives.  These  secret  provi-sions  established 
in  the  Mai-yland  province  the  English  SUilutes  of  Mortmain. 
In  addition  an  oath  was  exactt>d  of  all  Maryland  landholders 
under  terms  of  which  the  grantee  solemnly  foreswore  all  ngbts 
in  lands  granted  by  tlie  Indians  and  pledged  himself  to  defend, 
to  the  limits  of  his  pownr,  the  title,  right,  and  royal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proprietary.' 

In  November,  lt)42,  the  proprietary  penned  a  letter  to  hiu 
brother,  his  vicegerent  in  the  Marjiand  province.  In  this 
letter  he  betrays  his  apprehensions  and  also  outlines  his  pro- 
graumie*  for  future  dealing  with  the  society.  He  speaks  of 
the  Jesuits  as  a  ''body  politic,"  and  declares  that  agreatdeal 
of  land  has  been  received  by  Father  White  from  one  of  the 
Indiau  "kings."  The  ship  which  took  this  letter  bore  alsoto 
Maryland  Messrs.  Gilmett  and  Territt.     These  men,  bearing 
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coiilidential  di8p&h:hcs  to  Governor  (_!utvf^rt,  are  to  ai-quaint 
hiiii  with  tlic  "injury"  which  the  Jeeuitti  have  offered  the 
proprietary.     •     •     * 

The  DPxt  assembly,  in  which  proceedings  of  impoilance  are 
recorded,  wa«  held  in  1647-48,  The  tide  of  opposition  now 
fiercely  swollen  leaves  its  iiiarlu  iijion  the  ret^ord  of  thif* 
a-tuem ttly'n  proceedings.  They  were  anomulouu,  irregular, 
and  infomied  with  a  spirit  of  defiance  which  the  langiiagv  of 
authority  could  easily  denominate  "seditious."  While  Bitlti- 
niwre  wii.«  revolving  at  home  the  question  of  fortifying  hi.s 
authority  more  strongly  in  Maryland,  the  settlers  on  tbe 
Itanks  of  the  Potomac  were  busying  themselves  in  proclaim- 
ing defiance  to  that  authority.  A  hill  for  tho  c^ntinnation  of 
hilt  lordship's  patent  was  "thrown  out  of  the  house"  as  an 
iuiljal  act,  A  bill  for  the  acknowledgment  of  his  right  and 
another  for  the  support  of  the  proprietorial  government  were 
r|uickly  stifled,  and  a  formal  protest  entered  against  Leonard 
t'alvert's  laws  of  U\m~tl.  It  -was  claimed  that  these  laws 
were  void  because  passed  l)y  a  house  extra-legally.  if  not 
illegally, summoned  liy  the  governor.  Tbe  assembly  drew  up 
and  sent  to  tiie  proprietary  a  lint  of  grievances  which  reflected 
in  a  small  way  tlie  temper  of  the  "gmnd  remonstrance" 
passed  live  years  Ijefore  in  EngUnd  by  the  long  Parliament. 
As  a  final  stroke,  they  passed  n  bill  appropriating  the  per- 
sonal estates  iif  (he  two  Calvertei  in  st^ttleiiienl  of  debts  in- 
curred in  the  suppression  of  the  unexplained  rebellion  of 
l«45-47.  How  the  action  of  thw  asseujbly  was  received  and 
answered  in  Maryland  is  a  tmitt«>r  of  record;  how  Baltimore 
himself  met  the  challenge  has  been  heretofore  only  a  mutter 
of  conjectuiv.  (iovernor  Thomas  Greene  at  once  challenged 
the  right  of  the  assembly  to  enter  protftst  against  the  "  pre- 
ti?ndod  laws  "  of  Leonard  Calvert.'  But  that  this  action  was 
dictated  by  anything  more  than  the  i»erfunctory  conscience 
of  oHiciiUisRi  is  clear  enough  from  the  fact  that  Greene 
offered  to  sign  the  protest  himself  if  the  assembly  would 
V(>t«  him  a  house  and  income.  Infoiination  of  the  supine- 
ness,  nol  to  say  duplicity,  of  his  governor  came  to  Balti- 
moi'e's  eara,  for  Greene,  in  1R50,  was  summarily  dismissed 
from   the   office   of  councilor.  Stone   being  then   governor. 

rtAvl  IsllMgiivenuintilp  upon  Uiedviilbof  Lcooknl  CMrcn. 
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The  recovery  of  the  missing  portion  of  this  letter,  written 
to  his  lieutenants  in  Maryland  by  Lord  Baltimore  upon 
receiving  news  of  the  assembly's  recalcitmncy,  clears  up 
many  obscurities  that  have  long  pei^plexed  the  student  of 
early  Maryland  history/  The  important  facts  in  the  missing 
portion  of  the  letter  which  bear  upon  this  investigation 
have  to  do  with  Baltimore's  charge  that  the  factious  and 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  assembly  of  1647-48  proceeded  from 
the  ''Deceiptfull  Suggestions  of  Subtle  Matchiavilians  pre- 
tending religion."    *    *    * 

Even  more  interesting  is  Baltimore's  remarkable  letter  in 
the  light  it  throws  upon  the  body  of  laws  sent  over  by  the 
proprietary  in  the  preceding  year.  His  lordship  ingeniously 
asserts  that  these  laws,  sixteen  in  number,  had  been  proposed 
to  him  for  the  "good  and  quiet  settlement"  of  the  colonizers 
of  the  province.  The  declaration  was  specious.  The  laws  in 
question  were  drawn  up  by  Baltimore,  probably  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Levfger,  that  they  could  be  employed  as  an  effect- 
ive weapon  of  offense  and  defense  against  the  Jesuits.  His 
lordship  instructs  the  provincial  assembly  that  all  or  else 
none  of  the  laws  must  be  passed;  that  no  alteration,  addition, 
or  diminution  of  the  laws  would  be  tolerated,  and  finallv  he 
held  over  their  heads  the  forceful  threat  that  the  monopolies, 
customs  duties,  and  burdensome  conditions  of  plantation 
under  which  the  colonists  chafed  should  be  continued  in 
operation  until  the  sixteen  laws  were  passed."  He  upbraids 
the  assembly  for  their  delay  in  assenting  to  the  '^said  laws 
sent  out  by  us."  He  charged  them  with  having  secret  rea- 
sons for  not  bringing  the  code  to  a  passage,  and  plainly  insin- 
uates that  the  Jesuits  are  acting  the  part  of  obstructionists. 
He  presumes  the  assembly  will  make  no  further  scruple  "of 
consenting  to  all  of  the  said  laws,  and  in  case  the  said  sixteen 
laws  above  mentioned  shall  be  consented  unto  by  the  general 
assembly  and  enacted  as  laws  there  within  the  time  limited  as 
aforesaid,  then  and  not  otherwise  we  shall  be  willing  for  the 

1  For  Baltimore's  reply  to  action  of  assembly,  1647-48,  see  Maryland  archives,  Assembly 
Proceedings,  I,  pp.  262-272.  Four-flfths  of  this  important  letter,  beginning  in  the  seventh 
line  of  the  printed  archives,  p.  264,  Assembly  Proceedings,  was  missing  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  or  until  1883.  For  partial  explanation  see  Calendar  XXVI,  XXVII,  XXVIII 
(Assembly  Proceedings,  I),  Liber  M.  C.  Bozman— authority.  Also  Upper  House  Journal, 
1659-60, 1669.    Same  lettered  properly  1649-1669  in  printed  archives  of  1883. 

>  Maryland  Archives,  Council  Proceedings,  I,  pp.  201,228. 
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earn  of  the  peoplu  there  to  allow  the  one-half  yearly  of  the 
tohacox)  custoiDij  due  unto  U6  to  go  to  the  conimoQ  defense  of 
the  provineo."'  Now,  an  certain  of  the  sixteen  laws  were  in- 
dbpensable  to  the  political  well-l>eing  of  the  colony,  and  as  the 
necurity  of  the  sunie  depended  u|xm  the  acceptance  of  those 
less  favored,  and  since  the  obnoxious  laws  under  which  they 
frroancd  could  only  he  repealed  upon  condition  nf  the  accept- 
antip  of  a  new  code  ontiro,  the  provincial  legislature  found 
itself  forced  into  reluctant  a^ent.  Thus  with  the  whip  of 
authority  in  hia  hand,  Ualtiniorot  dragooned  the  provincial 
legislature  into  the  interesting  legislation  of  HI4'.t-50. 

The  act  of  tolenition,  which  gives  the  year  1641)  extraor- 
dinary distinction  in  Maryland  annals,  was  neither  the  act  of 
Prote»tuuts  nor  of  Catholics,  us  iMii'tisuu  eontroversial  wHters, 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  have  sought  to  prove.  The  act 
was  one  of  the  sixteen  laws,  and  was  hurried  through  the 
provinciiil  assembly  under  the  lash  of  the  pi'oprietorial 
whip,  In  the  same  year  Baltimore's  code  was  sent  over,  new 
conditions  of  plantation  were  issued,  and  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment delibomteiy  established  by  his  Catholic  lordship.  These 
iiieasureH  were  parts  of  a  triple  scheme  to  defeat  the  Jesuit^i 
and  aldose  the  opposition.  'J'be  body  of  the  sixteen  laws 
denounced  penalties  to  the  death  against  mutinous  and  sedi- 
tious speeches;  more  than  this,  the  English  laws  of  mortmain 
were  again  bi-ought  forward,  and,  as  if  to  rid  himself  forever 
uf  his  factious  coreligionists,  he  proposed  to  swamp  their 
inflnent^  by  encouraging  Protestant  immigration,  and  by  set- 
ting up  a  Prot«stant  government  pledged  by  statute  to  guar- 
antee religious  toleration.  The  body  of  the  sixteen  laws,  then, 
is  hut  a  (ttirt  of  the  triple  ,^'heme,  restrictive  conditions  in 
regard  to  landliolding  being  another,  and  especially  favorable 
(ronditions  to  Protestant  settlers  in  point  of  a  Protestant  gov- 
ernment and  toleration  bulwarked  by  statute  being  the  third. 
In  the  matter  of  encouraging  Protestants,  Baltimore  overshot 
the  mark.  In  live  y cat's  he  found  himself  confronted  by  a 
party  of  Protestants  stronger  and  more  determined  in  their 
np|K)sition  than  had  ever  Iwen  the  Jesuits.  Catholics  were 
disfranchised  In  the  colony  they  had  planted,  nor  did  the 
movement,  e-sseutially  democratic,  slay  until  it  had  demanded 
the  downfall  of  the  proprietorial  government. 
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As  early  as  1631  the  government  in  the  Virginia  colony 
became  openly  intolerant.  Under  the  hand  of  Berkeley,  the 
Church-of -England  governor,  distress  fell  upon  the  Puritan 
settlers  on  the  Nansemond  River.  Under  fire  of  persecution, 
two  Puritan  elders  fled  to  Maryland  in*  1648.  It  was  probably 
at  their  suggestion  that  Governor  Stone  issued  an  invitation  to 
the  entire  Nansemond  congregation  to  cross  over  into  Mary- 
land. Stone's  liberal  promises  of  local  self-government  and 
freedom  of  conscience  stimulated  the  Puritan  exodus  from 
Virginia,  and  caused  the  refugees  to  indulge  the  dream  of  an 
independent  colony  in  the  new  land  of  promise.  They  hag- 
gled at  the  words  "absolute  dominion,"  and  demurred  at  the 
obedience  due  Roman  Catholic  oflScers.  For  a  year  these 
refugees  remained  outside  the  pale  of  Lord  Baltimore's  gov- 
ernment, in  the  full  determination  to  erect  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake  a  "civitas  Dei" — a  church  state,  to  which 
they  gave  the  reverential  name  of  "Providence."  In  1651, 
in  recalcitrant  mood,  they  refused  to  send  delegates  to  the 
provincial  assembly,  and  protested  against  the  governor's 
hostile  advance  upon  the  Indians  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  Stone 
regarded  these  acts  as  rebellious,  and  required  of  them  an  oath 
of  fidelity,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  lands.  The  Puritans 
protested  against  the  oath  as  repugnant  to  their  consciences 
as  Christians,  and  contrary  to  their  rights  as  free  subjects  of 
England.  They  denounced  the  authority  of  the  lord  proprie- 
tor, for,  said  they,  he  is  liable  to  "make  null  that  done  in  the 
assemblies  for  the  good  of  the  people."  On  notice  by  Stone 
that  writs  and  warrants  should  no  longer  run  in  the  name  of 
the  Commonwealth,  but  in  that  of  the  lord  proprietor,  the 
Puritans  prepai*ed  for  war.  For  a  time  the  resort  to  arms 
was  postponed,  but  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  ensuing  legis- 
lative assemblj'^  was  the  disfranchisement  of  Catholics.  This 
act,  though  never  rigidly  enforced,  has  left  a  stain  upon  the 
records  of  the  colon3\  Both  sides  were  now  aiming  for  a 
greater  contest.  As  the  fii*st  score  of  years  was  I'ounded  out 
after  the  settlement  at  St.  Mary's,  the  drama  of  Marston 
Moor  was  reenacted  upon  Maryland  soil.  Questions  were 
mooting  far  wider  than  the  sphere  of  religious  controversy. 
The  principles  of  self-government  and  civil  equality  were  »t 
stake.     *    *    *    The  defeat  of  the  loyalists  of  St.  Mary's 
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was  the  vindication  of  the  democratic  principle  in  Mainland. 
Within  a  generation  after  the  battle  of  the  Severn  the  Puritan 
settlement  as  a  political  aggregate  had  become  a  memory. 
Yet  the  last  word  of  his  movement  had  not  been  spoken. 
•  *  *  In  1694  the  theater  of  the  Puritan  struggle  received 
the  name  of  Annapolis  and  was  formally  advanced  to  the 
political  headship  of  the  province. 
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It  is  my  object  ill  this  paper  to  consitlcr.  briefly,  from  the 
Mtundpoiiit  of  history,  somo  of  the  leatUiig  fiietors  with  which 
the  science  of  American  ecclesiology  has  to  deal.  Now, 
ecclesiology,  to  eive  the.  word  its  pro[ier  sif^nificance.  may  be 
defined  as  the  deiwirtiiient  of  the  general  .icience  of  sociology 
that  deals  with  those  of  the  human  relations  that  are  sus- 
tMiiied  for  the  purpose^t  of  relig:ioii:  and,  like  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  science  of  society,  eccleBiology  draws  its 
conclusions  fi-om  data  which  must  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  be  largely  historical.  The  data  needed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  ecclcsioiogy  of  the  American  people  is  one  of  the 
neglected  lields  of  historical  research.  Any  systematic  treat- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  American  people 
from  the  standpoint  of  sociology  does  not  exist.  Even  the 
salisfatitory  writers  of  denominational  history  are  very  few  in 
number,  while  the  hi.storian  of  the  ecclesiastical  elements  in 
the  history  of  our  people  who  is  able  to  get  away  from  his 
dcnotninational  self  has  not  yet  apijeared.  If  we  pass  from 
the  professional  stndent.s  and  writeis  of  history  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  American  people,  the  indifference  to  occlesias- 
licHl  history  is  seen  to  be  profound.  Someone  has  remarked 
that  for  the  avemge  American  of  the  present  time  there 
seemM  Ut  fie  no  ench  thing  as  church  history  lietween  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostle*  and  the  acts  of  bis  ^i-audfather,  and  in  point 
of  fact  there  is  ahiiost  as  muuh  truth  as  humor  in  the  saying. 

Now,  our  analysis  of  matters  ecclesiastical  must  needs  start 
from  thtwe  things  \vhich  arc  the  moat  genemi  and  obrious, 
and  theix'  arc  four  species  of  ei^lesiastical  phenomena  seen 
upon  the  surface  of  American  society  that  are  so  general  as 
U)  be  fundamental. 

H.  Uoc.  548.  pt  I y  '■■«' 
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In  the  first  place  there  is  limited  individual  action  for  the 
purposes  of  religion. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  a  limited  amount  of  coopei-a- 
tion  and  organization  for  the  purposes  of  religion. 

In  the  third  place  there  is  a  limited  use  of  artificial  legal 
pei'sonalities,  civil  incorporations,  for  the  purposes  of  religion. 

And  in  the  fourth  place  there  is  a  limited  application  of 
the  prevailing  systems  of  legal  and  equitable  rights  and  obli- 
gations to  both  natural  and  artificial  persons  for  the  purposes 
of  religion. 

A  study  of  the  first  species  of  phenomena,  that  of  limited 
individual  action  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  leads  directly 
to  a  search  for  the  historical  development  of  the  concept  in 
political  philosophy  of  a  sphere  of  individual  liberty  of  action 
that  included  action  for  the  purposes  of  religion.  The  study 
of  the  second  phenomena,  that  of  cooperation  and  organiza- 
tion, brings  us  in  history  face  to  face  with  the  vast  and  intri- 
cate development  of  denominational  growth,  a  development 
that  has  resulted  in  covering  the  country  with  an  eijplesiastical 
jungle  in  which  thrive  or  languish  some  145  known  and  cata- 
logued species  of  organization. 

The  study  of  the  third  and  fourth  species  of  phenomena, 
that  is,  the  use  of  civil  incorporation  and  the  applications  of 
our  legal  system  for  religious  purposes  brings  us  to  the  his- 
torical study  of  the  body  of  American  civil  church  law,  a  body 
of  law  that  constitutes  a  unique  development  in  the  history 
of  jurisprudence,  and  one  that  is  destined  to  receive  a  wide 
application  in  the  expansion  of  American  domain. 

Now,  briefly,  as  to  the  sphere  of  individual  action  for  reli- 
gious purposes.  The  time  was,  coincident  with  the  era  of 
American  colonial  establishment,  that  it  was  almost  universally 
regarded  as  a  function  of  civil  government  to  see  to  it  that  all 
subjects,  in  theory  at  least,  sustained  some  definite  ecclesias- 
tiad  relation;  and  the  aggregate  of  those  relations  that  had 
the  sanction  of  the  civil  power  constituted  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  American  political  philosophy,  as  it  has  devel- 
oped during  the  past  one  himdred  and  twenty-five  years,  has 
preserved  the  concept  that  the  civil  power  is  charged  with  a 
dut}'  in  respect  to  the  religious  affairs  of  the  people,  and  to-day 
regards  it  as  a  function  of  civil  government  to  make  it  legally 
possible  as  well  as  socially  convenient  for  all  the  people  to  sus- 
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tiiin  vnIiiritjuTei'Hesia«ticali-(>lations.  The  difference  Iwtween 
the  fornipr  and  the  hitter  coDt-ept  has  l>ei>n  caiisi'd  by  u  devel- 
opment of  the  sphere  of  individual  lilwrty  of  action  so  as  to 
include  all  action  for  the  purpo.>ies  of  reliffion.  All  thiijugh 
our  i-olonia!  history  this  concept  of  m\  enlarged  wphere  of  indi- 
vidual action  has  Ijeen  gaining  adheri>nts,  and  the  era  of  polit- 
iml  revolution  brought  the  op|K)rtunity  for  its  legal  expres- 
sion. One  of  tbi^e  early  vxpi-essioua  is  to  be  found  in  the 
preamble  to  an  act  of  the  assembly  of  Virginia  of  the  year 
1785.  which  rocitw: 

Thai  U>  tatter  the  fivil  inagislraW  (^i  inlnide  his  powers  into  the  Helii 
of  (ipininii  mid  to  rvetrain  the  pnifesHion  uf  propfmalion  of  principlen  is  a 
doitgemuE  (altncy  whirl)  nt  oniv  ileat.rnyE  nil  relt^nouti  liberty. 

That  it  ie  time  euough  for  tho  ritihtFul  piirpoBW  oF  oivit  govemment  for 
its  nffidals  U)  iiiUjrture  when  iiririL-iples  lirwik  oul  iiilo  overt  acts  againel 
pwK*  Bill)  goiMi  order. 

At  tile  present  lime  wi^li'^iasticiil  ivUtions,  of  wLati-ver 
nature,  are  nearly  all  voUinUry.  They  nmst  be  legal  and 
Mteially  convonieiit,  but  the  demand  upon  the  civil  power  to 
realiKe  these  conditions  is  sis  great  as  it  ever  was  upon  a  sov- 
ereign to  protect  an  occlosiastieal  cstabtishnient.  The  eccle- 
siastical function  of  the  Hevenil  iViuerican  governments  is  now 
guaranteed  by  a  public  opinion  that  haw  l)een  gaining  strength 
with  four  generatious  and  has  become  bedrock  for  our  polit- 
ical C'Onstruetions.  It  is  because  of  this  inherited  public 
opinion  that  the  exercise  of  this  function  by  our  <uvil  powers 
ii*  scarcely  seen  upon  the  surface  of  society,  and  Ha  existence 
i«  mtJier  assumed  than  felt. 

The  second  clasH  of  ecclesiastical  phenomena,  namely,  that 
of  asMX^iation  and  organization  for  the  puiposes  of  leligion, 
while  truly  to  be  regarded  ac  elemental,  is,  nevertheless,  from 
the  standpoint  of  sociology,  a  result  of  individual  action. 
Obvioiuily  it  is  lin|K)ssible  at  this  time  to  ti-ace  in  detail  the 
dcvelojunent  of  denominational  organization,  which  has  re- 
vealed the  infinite  possibilities  of  differentiation,  and  wliich 
has  passed  lieyond  all  the  reasonable  liuiitulions  of  liberty 
and  has  wandered  far  into  the  outer  space  of  license.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  make  some  t^ulati^c  assertions  of  a 
general  cfaai'acter. 

In  the  (irst  place,  thei'e  is  evidence  to  tlie  effect  that  more 
religious  denominations  have  passed  out  of  existence  than  do 
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now  exist  within  the  confines  of  the  United  States.  The  era 
of  ecclesiastical  differentiation  seems  to  be  closing,  and  the 
era  of  absorption,  consolidation,  and  concentration  seems  to 
be  opening.  The  concept  of  ecclesiastical  alienation  and  iso- 
lation is  certainly  weakening,  while  the  two  concepts  of  eccle- 
siastical adaptation  to  social  environment  and  of  historical 
continuity  are  certainly  growing  stronger. 

In  the  second  place,  from  a  survey  of  history  we  note  the 
enormous  development  of  what  we  may  style  auxiliary 
organization;  organization  that  has  grown  up  around  the 
original  spiritual  bodies — the  churches.  This  growth  denotes 
the  strong  movement  that  is  so  manifest  in  our  economic 
institutions,  the  movement  for  the  differentiation  of  functions, 
in  other  words  for  greater  and  greater  specialization.  Appar- 
rently  all  the  virtues  from  temperance  upward  are  being 
specially  emphasized  and  propagated  by  means  of  auxiliary 
association,  and  organization  by  means  of  a  vast  assoilment 
of  united  societies,  leagues,  unions,  and  brotherhoods,  ^tc.,  all 
drawing  their  inspiration  from  the  churches  and  bringing 
forth  an  amount  of  assembly,  conference,  and  convention  that 
is  making  American  religious  life  as  crowded  as  our  business 
life.  This  is  a  comparatively  recent  growth,  and  is  in  remark- 
able coincidence  with  our  i*ailway  and  newspaper  develop- 
ments. We  still  appear  to  be  on  the  flood  tide  of  auxiliary 
organization,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

One  other  general  observation  in  this  matter,  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  coming  into  being  of  new  f oi*ms  of  association  for 
the  purposes  of  religion,  that  are  not  so  much  auxiliar}^  as 
they  are  evolutionary.  I  refer  to  the  recent  developments  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  to  the  federation  of  churches  and 
to  the  practical  operation  of  the  cooperative  parish  idea. 
The  working  out  of  the  concept  of  federation  is  bringing  in  to 
existence  new  pieces  of  social  machinery  distinctively  ecclesi- 
astical, which  I  believe  are  destined  to  have  a  profound  influ- 
ence upon  the  structure  and  functions  of  our  ecclesiastical 
organizations. 

To  properly  approach  the  historical  consideration  of  the 
third  and  fourth  species  of  ecclesiastical  phenomena,  namely, 
civil  incorporation  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and  the  ap- 
plication of  our  principles  of  law  to  ecclesiastical  persons  and 
organizations,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  from  general  to  local 
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organixatiori  unci  to  tiud  the  constitueut  elements  of  a  local 
religious  aggi"epation.  we  usually  find,  fii'st.  a  eongregation,  a 
teinp<ii'ary  liody  of  periodii'  sosBions.  The  efclesiological  his- 
tory of  such  u  l;)ody  is  bound  up  in  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  .sphere  of  liberty  of  i  iidividual  action  that  iucludes 
ai^tiun  for  the  purposes  of  religion.  The  right  of  peaceable 
assembly  b  a  eommou-law  right  whieh.  however,  is  specific- 
ally recognized  in  all  of  our  systemo  of  constitutional  and 
statute  law. 

In  the  wecond  plitci.*,  Iwhind  the  temporary  body  known  as 
the  congregation,  we  find  the  permanent  spiritual  body — the 
church,  composed  of  a  body  of  (.'hurch  members  in  full  com- 
muaion  or  possessing  in  the  largest  measure  the  privileges 
of  chureh  membership.  Concerning  this  element  1  have  no 
timi?  here  t«  spc-ak,  e.\cept  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
this  loifli  element  alone  that  is  the  unit  in  all  the  larger  forms 
of  denominational  association. 

I  wish  to  call  att<Antion  mom  specifically  to  the  hii^torical 
development  of  the  two  i-emaining  elements  that  are  often 
found  in  a  Iwal  body,  namely,  religious  society  and  the  cor- 
IKj  ration. 

As  to  file  religious  society,  what  is  it  and  where  did  it  come 
from?  In  the  first  place,  1  believe  that  this  factor,  so  com- 
mon in  out  local  church  organizutions  of  the  present  time,  is 
entirely  a  creature  of  the  civil  or  municipal  law.  and  that  it 
is  foreign  to  normal  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  that  it  has  come 
to  be  recognized  by  the  churches  after  its  existence  has  been 
repeatedly  insisted  upon  by  the  civil  courts.  My  belief  is 
tliat  the  religious  society  a.s  an  ecclesiastical  factor  distinct 
from  the  church  body  had  its  origin — that  is  to  say,  was  first 
.'«p<Hrific4vlly  recognized  by  the  civil  courts — during  the  later 
ec(^lesiasti(!al  establishment  In  the  Commonwealths  of  New 
England,  and  more  proliably  in  Massachusetts. 

Under  the  colony  charter  of  that  Commonwealth  no  man  could 
be  a  freeman  unlesshewasachuivh  member,  and  this  condition 
prevailed  unlil  the  year  l<!t)2,  so  that  during  this  era  a  ma- 
jority of  the  church  members  iNjnstitutcd  a  majority  of  the 
logal  voters  of  a  town.  The  towns  exercised  parochial  jww- 
er»,  most  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  being  of  one 
religious  persuasion.  The  niuueroas  laws  which  were  passed 
by  the  coluuial  and  provincial  legislature  in  ralatlon  to  church 
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organizations  were  predicated  upon  a  supposed  connection 
with  some  body  politic.  In  the  year  1800  a  decisive  expres- 
sion was  given  in  an  act  which  provided  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  first  section  reading: 

That  the  respective  churches  connected  and  associated  in  public  worship 
with  the  several  towns,  parishes,  precincts,  districts,  and  other  bodies  pol- 
itic being  religious  societies,  shall  at  all  times  have,  use,  exerdse,  and 
enjoy  all  their  accustomed  privileges  and  liberties  respecting  divine  wor- 
ship, church  order,  and  discipline  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution. 

While  originally  the  towns  exercised  parochial  powers,  yet 
when  differences  of  opinion  sprang  up  it  became  necessary  to 
separate  the  parochial  from  the  municipal  business,  and  the 
parishes  came  to  fornl  separate  organizations.  Other  bodies, 
known  to  the  law  as  religious  societies,  were  incorporated  by 
special  acts  of  the  general  court,  and  out  of  this  process  of 
evolution  there  finally  resulted  a  genial  statute  in  the  act  of 
1811,  which  recognized  both  incorporated  and  imincorporated 
religious  societies,  authorizing  them  to  exercise  parochial 
powers.  What  was  done  in  Massachusetts  was  this:  A  body 
known  as  a  religious  society,  distinct  from  the  body  of  a  local 
church  and  distinct  also  from  a  local  corporation  for  religious 
purposes,  was  brought  into  recognition,  and  this  was  done  by 
the  civil  power.  The  churches  came  to  recognize  such  a 
factor,  although  it  was  not  called  for  by  the  polity  of  any  of 
the  denominational  systems. 

The  fourth  factor  in  a  local  religious  organization — that  is, 
a  civil  incorporation,  a  legal  personality  distinct  from  an 
aggregation  of  persons  found  in  a  congregation  or  a  religious 
society  or  a  church  body — has  a  more  tangible  history,  and 
also  has  a  future  of  prime  importance. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Government  religious  lib- 
erty was  secured  to  the  people  of  the  several  States  as  far  as 
the  action  of  Congress  was  concerned  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  Article  IV,  chapter  3,  and  by  the  first 
amendment.  Both  of  these  provisions,  however,  were  lim- 
itations upon  the  powers  of  Congress  only. 

Neither  the  original  Constitution  nor  any  of  the  early 
amendments  undertook  to  protect  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
people  against  the  action  of  their  respective  State  govern- 
ments. The  local  peculiarities  in  the  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  several  States  and  sections  of  the 
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country  continued  heretofore  without  interruption.  But  the 
ilevelopment  in  political  consoiousnesa  .was  doing  its  work. 
That  the  sphere  of  individual  liberty  of  iiction  flhould  include 
ull  rensontiblc  iiction  fof  the  purposes  of  religion  was  a  cou- 
ci>pt  held  by  constitution  and  statute  makers  of  the  la^t 
Revolutionary  perio<i.  That  tliere  should  be  no  ecclesiastical 
establishment  was  not,  however,  simply  a  conclusion  in  polit- 
icul  scioiice.  It  was  also  a  real  necessity  for  purposes  of 
political  cohesion  and  party  politics.  The  several  colonial 
legislatures  had  granted  a  few  charters  of  incorporation  to 
local  churches,  and  the  practice  waa  continued  for  a  few 
years.  It  was,  however,  early  abandoned  because  of  the 
objection  set  forth  by  the  political  minorities  aud  indorsed  by 
the  people,  and  not  without  truth,  that  such  particular  char- 
ters of  incorporation  ctmstituted  special  legislation,  secured 
by  political  influence. 

At  this  period  the  churches  were  beginning  to  revive  from 
the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  war,  and  were  becoming  the 
actual  and  potential  possessors  of  real  property.  Legal  means 
for  securing  property  to  pious  and  charitable  uses  were  sorely 
needed.  Hence  a  demand  arose  in  a  iiuml)er  of  the  States  for 
a  uniform  procedure  by  which  the  Ux-al  organizations  of  all 
do nom illations  could  assume  the  corporal*  form.  To  meet 
this  demand  legislation  was  enacted  that  characterized  a  sec- 
ond stage  in  the  development  of  this  coqwration  for  religious 
purposes,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  era  of  the  general 
statute. 

Tlie  first  general  statutes  that  could  serve  the  chan'hes  of 
all  denominations  were  paM:«ed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  April  H^  1784.  This  act  authorized  all  local 
religious  bodies  to  appoint  trustees,  who  should  constitute 
itodies  corporate  for  the  purjxise  of  caring  for  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  churches.  The  preamble  of  this  statute  recited 
that,  under  the  colonial  regime,  many  of  the  church&s,  con- 
gregations, and  religious  societies  in  the  State  had  been  put 
to  great  difhculties  to  supjiort  the  public  worship  of  God,  by 
reason  of  the  ilHbenil  and  partial  distribution  of  charters  of 
incorporation  to  religious  societies;  that  many  charitable  and 
well-disposed  persons  had  been  prevented  from  contributing 
to  the  support  of  religion  by  the  want  of  proper  persons 
authorized  by  law  to  take  charge  of  these  pious  donaUons, 
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and  that  man}'^  estates  purchased  or  given  for  the  support  of 
religious  societies  w^re  then  vested  in  private  hands,  to  the 
"great  insecurity  of  the  society  and  to  the  no  less  disgust  of 
many  of  the  good  people  of  the  State."  The  act  of  similar 
intent  and  with  like  provisions  was  passed  nine  years  later, 
in  1793,  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  These 
two  statutes  became  the  models  for  similar  laws  in  many  of 
the  Northern  States. 

These  early  statutes  resulted  from  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing trustees  in  whom  might  vest  the  title  to  property,  and 
were  enacted  at  a  time  of  low  religious  activity  and  of  bare 
toleration  of  many  religious  bodies  by  the  leaders  of  the 
people  in  legislation.  The  provisions  of  these  laws  were  very 
meager.  As  a  rule,  the  trustees  were  to  be  elected  annually 
by  the  members  of  religious  bodies,  and  were,  in  fact,  merely 
trustees  holding  a  legal  title.  Except  where  the  society  itself 
became  the  incorporation,  the  trustees  had  not  the  powers 
that  were  given  the  director  of  othel-  private  corporations. 
The  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  that  might  be  held 
was  everywhere  placed  at  a  low  figure,  in  some  cases  not  more 
than  $2,000  in  value.  The  limit  upon  the  annual  income  to 
be  derived  from  property  was,  as  a  rule,  proportionally  low. 
The  powers  conferred  upon  corporations  that  might  come 
into  being  under  these  general  statutes  was  in  general  very 
limited,  and  nowhere  were  such  corporations  allowed  to  be 
self -perpetuating.  The  prevailing  policy  in  legislation  dur- 
ing the  first  third  of  the  present  century  seemed  based  on  the 
idea  that  the  civil  power  should  treat  all  the  religious  organi- 
zations alike  by  doing  as  little  as  possible  for  any  of  them. 
Partialit}^  to  any  religious  bodies  on  the  part  of  State  legisla- 
tures was  dreaded,  and  there  was  a  very  real  fear  among  the 
lawmakers  that  something  might  be  done  toward  recreating 
an  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Danger  was  seen  in  placing 
the  control  of  any  accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of 
spiritual  functionaries.  Of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  we  have 
evidence  in  dicta  contained  in  a  decision  of  a  New  York 
court: 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  place  the  control  of  the  tem- 
porary affairs  of  these  societies  (n^ligious  societies)  in  the  hands  of  a 
majority  of  cor|X)rator8,  independent  of  priest,  bishop,  presbytery  or  sjrnod, 
or  other  ecclesiastical  judicatory.     This  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  provi- 
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BlongiviDX  to  the  majority,  without  r«isariiu>llioirn'li|fi(>iw»ontlmonif<.  Uia 
right  to  elci't  IniHtt^es  to  fix  thv  mlary  of  tlie  iniiimti-'ni. 

Thia  language?  was  uswl  with  ffferem-e  to  tlio  New  Voik 
law  of  1813  which  sup^rwded  the  law  of  1784.  Thp  inetliod  of 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  reli^oiiM  Bocii'liuM  hy  nu'iiiii 
of  general  xtatutv  ha^  developed  unefjually  in  diffiirent  Men- 
tions of  the  (X)untry,  mid  it  has  not  yet  Iwen  adopt^ed  in  all  thr 
States,  Art  late  as  the  year  1H(}6  the  Stiitew  of  Khode  iHland, 
Virg'inia.  and  South  Carolina  hitd  nu  Hseb  Htatute.  Thirty 
yc-afs  later,  in  1KS(>,  a  general  statute  of  ineorporatiou  wa>i 
ntil)  forbidden  liv  eonntitution  in  th<>  HtutOM  of  Vir^nin  And 
Wi'*t  Virginia.  In  both  these  State-i  the  eircuit  eourtit  of  the 
eoiiiitifc-  are  auUiorizt-d  to  appoi n( .  for  religioiM  i«oeietk-M,  trui»- 
tces  in  whom  may  vest  th«  title  to  property  devot«t  to  religioUM 
ni«es.  In  a  number  of  States,  even  at  the  prcttent  time,  lh«re 
in  no  distinct  legislation  for  the  Incorporation  of  churcheM. 
Vie  tiod  provision  for  "odumtlonal  and  religioui<"  urj^tiim- 
tions,  and  fur  "religious,  social,  and  l^enevolenl  **  tiodi^f;  and 
one  State,  Colorado,  batman  intereHtingproviHion  for  the  fomis- 
tion  of  joint'Nlm'k  coDi|Ninie)t  for  *'  n-ligiotis.  educational,  and 
charilaWe"  purpose--".  There  is,  however,  reason  to  l>elieve 
that,  with  the  increaM-  in  the  ntunl^erit  uid  oimterial  vratlth  of 
chnrcbes  in  the  Southern  Staten,  ineorp<frNtioii  will  Ih^vmuk 
iimrc  coRimon  and  general  Ktaliite*  will  ije  enae^Ml  apecifi- 
cally  for  the  incorporation  of  i-hurche«. 

The  third  Mikge  in  tJie  devek^mieiil  of  thin  eiril  cbureh  law 
ha»  lN«n  the  result  of  h|>>?cialixiog  If^ixlal ion  in  twodirN^Joiw. 
One  of  (het>e  iutii  lieen  iiii-iilioned  atwt  e,  naniely,  diM-riiuina* 
tion  lictween  ui-clcsia>-ti<3l  organ izatioiiH  proper  ai>d  other 
!Mx-ial  t^ut-alional  aud  phibtnthr<^)i''  orifaniaUioiw.  The  oee- 
ood  form  of  -(pei-talization.  b<jwever.  Ita*  pr^iduii^d  more 
marked  rcMilts  (liati  tlM-  firsL  In  the  Slatw  buviotr  tlw  motit 
highly  di-v<-l''{M.-<l  t--g)FlRtii>[i.  liw  gfiwntl  pn>viiiioti><  of  the 
HUhitKP  hflw  fr.t'i  liiii^  u*  tittie  Iji.-eu  *uppleuK.-nLi-d  with 
>(»v  iul  ,,.,(;,, 1, 1.1   luovi-joiM-  for  oorponUiuu*  of  |tHtti«'ularl,v 

!■  '■.  '.iti'JUK. 

:.iiiit  H»n  of  tej{i>4aliuB  ban  ui  ueaily  ei-ery 
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respective  polities.  Through  these  supplemental  provisions 
there  has  been  wrought  into  the  statute  law  a  recognition  of 
purely  ecclesiastical  functionaries.  It  can  not  now  be  said  to 
be  the  intention  of  the  legislatures  to  keep  the  control  of  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  churches  in  the  hands  of  corporations 
"independent  of  priest,  bishop,  presbytery,  or  synod  or  other 
ecclesiastical  judicatory."  There  is  at  the  present  time  a 
marked  legislative  cordiality  toward  the  churches.  While  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  policy  in  legislation  was  to 
treat  all  religious  interests  alike,  by  doing  as  little  as  possible 
for  any  of  them  and  forcing  all  to  conform  to  one  procedure, 
at  the  end  of  the  century  the  policy  seems  to  be  to  treat  all 
interests  alike  by  giving  to  each  all  that  is  asked. 

Another  feature  of  recent  development  is  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  statutory  provisions  for  the  creation  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations  sole.  This  form  of  corporation  is  not  used  in 
New  York,  and  at  the  present  time  is  expressly  forbidden  in 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Michigan.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and 
Oregon  individual  executive  functionaries  such  as  superin- 
tendents, presiding  elders,  bishops,  and  archbishops  may  be 
constituted  corporations  sole,  with  all  the  powers  granted  by 
the  general  acts  to  corporations  aggregate.  By  these  pro- 
visions a  civil  corporate  capacity  is  made  to  attach  an  ecclesi- 
astical office.  Should  the  social  environment  of  churches  in 
the  United  States  foster  the  development  of  executive  forms 
of  ecclesiastical  association,  it  seems  likely  that  an  increasing 
use  would  be  made  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporation  sole. 

In  conclusion,  the  privilege  that  is  being  accorded  to  reli- 
gious bodies  of  having  such  legislation  enacted  for  them  as  best 
develops  their  respective  polities,  seems  to  be  resulting  in 
what  may  be  defined  as  a  legal  crystallization  of  ecclesiastical 
polity.  Presbyteries,  conferences,  synods,  classes,  conven- 
tions, superintendents,  overseers,  presiding  elders,  vicar- 
generals,  bishops,  and  archbishops  are  coming  to  have  a  legal 
status  by  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  status,  and  legal  powers 
incidental  to  their  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Such  features  of 
ecclesiastical  organization  as  secure  recognition  in  the  civil 
law  are  thereby  made  more  rigid  than  the  nonlegal  features, 
and  inore  capable  of  resisting  the  influence  of  social  environ- 
ment. 
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TBK    BCONOSIIC  8TATU8  OF  THK    P1AXTATIOS9. 

The  xiavp  CtmIp  in  it8  economic  aspects  wns  purely  »  ntv  of 
di'Duind  Hod  supply  Arising  from  a  land  newly  tlisi-overvd. 
with  unlimited  capacity  of  productivenesti.  camp  a  call  from 
iu  lirst  settler."  for  the  sinews  of  labor.  Out  of  this  need, 
fio-ted  primarily  on  economic  cause»i,  arose  the  slave  tmde. 
in  its  inwption  the  Kiif;lish  slave  trade  was  e<iiic<'riiod  ikX 
witi  the  Atlantic  simboard  colonies,  but  willi  the  West  India 
group.  c&Iled.  for  the  pui-po^  of  this  artiele.  the  plantationii. 

lu  the  abstract  the  demands  of  the  plantations  were  few;  in 
tlic  concrete  there  were  manifold  occttsions  for  petition, 
remoHritrance.  complaint,  charges,  and  countercharges.  ITiese 
all  gv\-w  out  of  the  violation  of  a  demand  for  free  trade  in 
the  broadait  sense,  including  trade  in  negroes.  The  demand 
for  lal>or  wns  purely  and  simply  a  demand  for  liilH>r.  not  in 
il^  origin  a  demand  for  slaves.  Because  this  demand  did  not 
me«t  with  an  adequate  response,  it  grew  into  a  demand  for 
hUvi^. 

If  the  slave  trade  had  taken  the  course  prescribed  liy  man, 
ini^tiitd  of  that  prescribed  by  nature,  it  would  have  lieeii  vested 
mlely  in  the  haniU  of  corporute  bodies  created  in  London  to 
control  it,  or.  to  iiuote  a  pbmse  in  popular  use.  "preserve 
tile  African  trade  to  the  nation.'*  IncidentHlly,  of  course,  the 
cotupany  would  enjoy  the  benelits  of  it»  monopoly.  This 
feature  of  tbe  trade  does  not  e&ll  for  special  discussion  here. 
Such  coDipaniei^  were  a  product  of  the  coamiercial  policy  of 
their  day  and  form  an  importitiit  element  in  the  commercial 
history  of   the  nixteeuth   and   seventeenth   centuries.     The 
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African  company  was  unlike  the  others  in  but  one  essential — 
it  dealt  in  men.  The  African  company  which  concerns  us 
was  chartered  in  1672,  by  name  the  Royal  African  Company. 
The  plan  on  which  it  was  formed  anticipated  greater  success 
than  the  repeated  failures  of  all  the  previous  African  com- 
panies of  England  would  have  warranted;  but,  on  the  theory 
that  the  failure  of  the  old  was  due,  not  to  rules,  but  to  the 
lack  of  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  every  conceiv^able 
case  of  violation,  the  new  concern  was  started  off  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  old,  doubly  hedged  in  and  guarded  by  all  the 
necessary  prescriptions.  It  was  actually  more  formidable 
than  any  of  its  predecessors  in  just  the  ratio  of  its  increased 
capitalization.  This  much  is  clear  in  1672.  The  plantations 
were  not  to  have  free  trade  for  labor.  An  interesting  chain 
of  consequences  follows. 

This  chain  of  consequences  involves  some  secondary  causes 
which  were  sufficient  to  determine  the  course  of  the  slave 
trade  and  ruin  the  Royal  African  Company.  The  failure  of 
the  West  India  planters  to  pay  their  debts  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  this  company's  downfall;  and  the  policy  for  which 
this  company  stood,  so  far  as  it  was  operative,  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  planter's  failure  to  pay  his  debts.  A  brief  con- 
sideration, therefore,  of  those  circumstances  in  the  colonial 
situation  that  explain  this  reaction  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  1656  Antigua  called  for  English  and  Scotch  servants, 
aims,  ammunition,  and  negroes,  and  two  ships  to  be  employed 
in  transporting  them.^  Governor  Kay  nail  wrote  that  the  wars 
between  England  and  Holland  had  hindered  commerce,  pro- 
hibition of  foreign  trade  kept  away  supplies,  and  no  servants 
had  of  late  arrived  from  England.*  Four  or  five  hundred 
were  needed.'  Resulting  from  this  first  demand  for  labor, 
and  usually  joined  with  it,  was  the  demand  for  free  trade. 
As  soon  as  his  labor  had  produced  a  thing,  the  colonist 
wanted  a  chance  to  place  it  where  it  would  bring  him  the 
greatest  return.  In  1661  Barbados  requested  free  ti'ade  in 
its  produce  to  ports  in  amity  with  England.*  Two  years  later 
Lord  Willoughby  wrote  to  the  King  that  some  thousand  had 

1  Colonial  Papers  (abbreviated  hereafter  as  Col.  Pap.),  XIII,  No.  1. 
< Calendar  State  Papers,  Colonial,  America  and  West  Indies  (abbreviated  aa  Col.  Cal.), 
1674-1660,  p.  439. 
•Ibid.,  443. 
*  Colonial  Entry  Book,  XI,  6. 
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fcft  Bttrnaiikit*-  nut  icoHr  Lr?«*wMTi  >Uiziii>  u^  i^>  to  ttot^^y^rhJi: 
Fr»ii»ta  Ami  Z*mk'h  ^mijait^^  wb^^  ixnnpiec^*  trvwivHU  v>f  imvU^ 
ne>  aQcwi>«L  '▼ten.  IirMwtrp'  &)  3i#eii  of  aII  ndickKts  i^»  v\^iiv  siunJ 
dv<dL'-  la.  IrMi  in*  Mpm  xrpHi;!!!*?  L>feiR'.r>  luvvi  of  frw  ti^vJo. 
CcsKim^ '3r>)iiiit  Ti5  rhiwrriily  cui'i  og  alKvimmvUiu^s.*  Ho 
•"  Vfs  j«KT**  3^:  '^t^  puftin  ▼xii  H>  Majv>n\  :\»r  ho  is  v\^no  u* 
w\»r^  i  pmi'tiHt?^  *a»r  zf  T  ?c:r  Mavs<y  ^jivos  noi  Aiuplo  hikI 

vac  wtL  j'jit^  '^  ?««.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Frvv  imao  is  iho  litV  \*l  x\\\ 
c*:4oqS^-  '"^fis  ^ci'ii  2?  th^  ».v-odiii<>c  of  iho  I'^rrilOvo  iNUuui> 
tkat  lc*T  ikT.*-  a»vC  '^i:-«r>?^i  su&ok^ni  lo  hivlo  ihoir  Uiik^slnovs 
or  f<*»i  !•:  iH  meor  '>?ii!«^-  Wbvvvor  ho  U>  th:U  Ji^lviso^l  lh> 
^hjestr  lo  r^i^tnziL  ±c3d  xk-  up  his  ivionios  in  jHuni  of  tn*\lo 
fe  jOfyvr:  ^  ^a^Tyh^Cil  tittc  A  good  SU^jtVl/'* 

In  the  DPT-xt  J**r  l/:*rf  Willousrhbv  :io:^un  t\>Kl  tho  Kiux^  (hut 
two  things  were  ii€oessary  for  tho  phn\tali\>ns;  tii^t^  fn^^  fruilo 
witb  SKiClftiid  W  vhich  tho  ishiiuls  >voro  fonnorix  Mippho^i 
with  brive  semnts  and  faithful  subjoots;  soooiul,  fiot^  fimlo 
with  GaiiKA.  for  lack  of  which  |XH>r  phuUors  lot!  \\\\^  islnihl  * 
A  few  months  later  the  roprosonlati vos  of  l^arlmilos  \\v\\ 
tioned  the  kin^  for  a  supply  of  sonants  from  Scoiljnul  nn^l 
for  one  or  two  thousand  Entrlish  sorvants.'  'V\u^\  rsioomo»l 
free  trade  to  be  the  host  moans  of  livinj^f  thai  an\  ro|,»n\ 
could  have.  In  Deoembor  of  tho  sanio  \tMir,  \Villonohl»\ 
informed  the  privy  oounoil  of  tlio  ^n^it  luik  k\{  MMNnht. 
oci-a-sioned  by  the  late  war.  "If  hihorfail  hon\  lli-.  Mhjo.In*, 
ciLStom^  will  at  home,  and  if  tho  supply  lio  not  of  pnitd  mxl 
sure  men.  the  safety  of  tho  phu»o  will  always  lir  '\u  i|iio.iiMii. 
for  though  there  be  no  ononiy  abroad,  tlir  kprpin^.  {\u^  •^\^^\^^^ 
in  subjection  must  bo  providod  for/'"  Scotih  iriNanl  i  nmmm 
wanted,  the  act  of  navi^ition  havin»;<ut  oil  \\w  \)\r\  inn  .  nil 
ply.'  Two  years  lator  th(»  Harbados  niru'lnml  mum!  iiIimiIi'Im 
called  attention  to  thoir  prrvjons  addnv..,  r.|iriiMlh  iln- 
request  for  laborers,  and  said  tho  want  nf  (mdr  Imd  liiMnnlii 
the  people  under  '' inoono(Mvai)lo  povrrl\."" 
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In  1669  Nicholas  Blake  wrote  that  "  they  must  be  exempted 
from  all  taxes,  for  new  settlements  are  like  young  scions  and 
must  have  time  to  root  and  grow."  He  thus  illusti*ated  the 
evils  of  restraining  trade:  "  There  is  a  place  much  cried  up 
of  late,  taken  from  the  Dutch,  now  called  New  York,  and  one 
of  its  governments  called  New  Jersey  yields  store  of  beef,  pork, 
peas,  flour,  butter,  and  horses;  and  they  had  begun  a  prett}^ 
trade  there  with  strong  liquors,  sugar,  cotton,  molasses,  and 
ginger,  but  advice  has  come  to  send  no  more,  for  the  governors 
have  put  some  import  on  their  goods."  * 

In  1670  Thomas  Modyford  affii*med  from  twenty-four  years' 
experience  that  Barbados  could  never  have  risen  to  its  late 
perfection  had  it  not  been  lawful  for  Dutch,  Hamburghers, 
our  own  whole  nation,  and  any,  to  bring  and  sell  them  blacks  or 
any  other  servants.  Persons  of  any  nation  soever  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  and  naturalize.  "  Mankind  is  the  principal, 
gold  the  accessory;  increase  the  first  considerably  and  the 
other  must  follow."*  All  prudential  means  should  be  used 
to  encourage  Scots  to  come  hither,  as  being  very  good 
servants,  and  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  Poland  and  other 
nations.  Barbados  had  free  trade  in  servants  and  slaves  until 
about  1652.' 

A  committee  of  planters  meeting  in  London  in  1672 
"resolved,  on  debate  of  the  addresses  sent  by  the  assembly  of 
Barbados  to  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  to  insist  only  on  two, 
viz,  liberty  to  transport  Barbados  commodities  in  qualified 
English  ships  to  any  place  in  amity  with  His  Majesty,  duties 
fii*st  secured,  and  trade  from  Scotland  to  Barbados  with  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  Scots  ships  yearly  for  a  supply  of  people."* 

In  1674  Mr.  George  presented  to  the  committee  of  council 
for  trade  and  plantations  a  paper  which  stated  that  of  late 
years  very  few  English  servants  transported  themselves  to 
the  sugar  plantations,  which  stood  in  great  need  of  white  men 
to  keep  the  negroes  in  subjection.  Thousands  of  Scotch,  who 
were  going  to  foreign  service  which  was  no  profit  to  His 
Majesty,  could  be  induced  to  go  to  the  plantations.  A  free 
trade  between  Scotland  and  the  plantations  was  therefore 
requested,  and  also  that  provisions  go  from  England  to  the 

1  Col.  Cal.,  1669-1674.  No.  126.  »  Col.  Ent.  Bk..  XXVII,  p.  80. 

*  Ibid..  No.  264,  III.  4Col.  Cal.,  166^1674,  No.  868,  I. 
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iskmU  July  free,'  In  IfiTo  th*>  Bai-l«idos  ai«seiiiljly  agfain 
addn.-.'4»€(l  His  Majesty  forii  supply  of  servmit.'*  frmii  Scotliind 
to  titreiigtben  the  bland  a^iiist  tbo  Dutra^es  of  negroes,  and 
requcsU^d  thiit  the  \alv  inipiist  whicli  wa«  killing;  thv  provision 
trade  f ruiii  New  England  t>e  removed."  Two  months  later  the 
iiihabitantii  presented  grieviineea  MtaHiia  among  other  things 
that  the  former  plentifid  supply  of  Rngli^h  and  Scotch  serv- 
ant* wttt*  i;ut  off,  tliere  ln-ing  no  land  left  to  j^ive  the  Knglii^h 
Hi  the  end  of  their  aorviee,  and  the  ai't  of  navigation  cutting 
otT  the  supply  of  Scoteh,  foi-  men  will  not  bring  servunti*  when 
th«y  amy  bring  no  coinnioditiea.'  Tliis  left  th'-m  dependent 
sok'ly  on  negroes  for  labor. 

In  ItfTii  J,  Atkino  reported  that  the  [ilantt^rn  hud  learned 
that  U»>y  eould  keep  bluekH  chcapi'r  than  wliite.-s,  and  that 
they  would  work  better.  The  Irish  especially  wbfb  very  idle.* 
Negroes  wore  u-^ed  mon-  than  foTiin-rly."  He  wrote  in  the 
same  year  that  it  was  "against  a.U  pmcti™"  to  refuse  free 
trade  to  any  iHiiind,  and  by  doing  so  the  King  lost  i^lO.iKX)  u 
year  em^toms  from  Barbados.  The  net  for  trade  and  com- 
merce will  in  a  short  time  work  the  dissolution  of  tJie  plantu- 
tions  MS  effectively  hk  the  daily  Indian  devastations  threaten 
to  do  to  Now  England,  New  York.  Maryland,  and  Virginia.* 
In  1679  the  Barbados  assemblypetitioned  that  since  free  trade 
could  not  be  obtainod  with  Si'Otland  His  Miijesty  would 
■'■  lioense  six  ships  yearly,  at  least,  for  that  trade  to  bring 
i-ccruifcs  of  whit^'  peoph',  the  want  of  whom  is  Ixjt^me  un 
apparent  hazard  of  th*>  place,  in  rogard  of  dangci-s  from  with- 
out and  murh  givat*r  from  within."  *,\lso,  "that  it  be 
represented  how  jxtorly  this  island  is  supplied  with  ncgroivf, 
how  liad  and  useless  the  sorts  that  are  brought,  and  how 
invinuible  is  the  trouble,  slavery,  and  attimdanee  t*)  the  planter 
to  procure  them  after  they  come.'"' 

In  March,  ItiSo,  Atkins  wrote  to  th«  I^trds  of  Trade  that 
few  white  servants  came  to  Barliados,  They  preferred  Vir- 
ginia. New  York,  or  .Inmaioa,  where  they  could  hope  for  land 
after  aerviug  their  time.*  In  October  he  again  said  that  whito 
servants  did  not  come,  although  for  their  own  safety  planters 
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would  willingly  embrace  them,  but  that  since  i^eople  had  found 
out  the  convenience  and  cheapnesH  of  slave  labor  tney  no 
longer  kept  white  men,  who  used  formerly  to  do  all  the  work 
on  the  plantations.^  When  the  time  of  such  men  expired  they 
sought  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 

In  the  other  islands  the  experience  was  similar.  Jamaica  la}' 
largely  unsettled  for  years  for  want  of  people."  In  1669  John 
Style  proposed  to  Secretary  William  Morrice  that  a  propor- 
tion of  Christian  indented  servants  or  hired  freemen  be  allotted 

m 

against  a  certain  number  of  negroes.*  In  1670  Sir  Thomajs 
Modyford  made  certain  propositions  to  the  privy  council  for 
hastening  the  settlement  of  Jamaica  b}'  ordering  all  such  a.s 
lie  on  the  parishes  of  the  three  nations  that  are  of  able  body, 
and  other  superfluous  persons,  to  be  transported.*  In  1684 
Thomas  Lynch  wrote  that  the  increase  of  negroes  and  the 
lessening  of  whites  gave  him  great  apprehension.*^  In  1672 
Nevis  wanted  servants  and  slaves,  "land  without  hands  to 
manure  it  ]>eing  insignificant."* 

In  1680  the  council  of  St.  Christopher's  asked  the  Lords  of 
Tmdc  if  the  severity  of  the  clause  in  the  acts  of  trade  forbid- 
ding ships  from  Scotland  sailing  with  Scotch  seamen  might 
not  be  mitigated.^  The  council  of  Montsermt  on  almost  the 
same  day  was  stating  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  improvement  of  the  island  was  lack  of  labor. 
"  We  not  only  think,  but  are  ready  to  prove,  that  not  one  of 
these  colonies  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  brought  to  any  consid- 
emble  improvement  without  a  supply  of  white  servants  and 
negroes."*  Antigua  in  1602  passed  ''An  Act  Incouraging  the 
Importation  of  White  Servant  Men."'' 

The  response  of  the  Government  to  the  cry  for  white  labor 
did  not  meet  the  planter's  hope,  although  u)uch  attention  was 
given  to  it.  During  the  Connuonwealth  the  council  of  state 
frequently  provided  for  transporting  persons.  In  1651  Mar- 
tin Noell  contracted  to  send  over  to  Jamaica  1,200  men  from 
Knockfergus,  Ireland,  and  Fort  Patrick,  Scotland,  at  €5.10 
per  head.^"*  A  few  months  later  the  conmiittee  for  prisoners 
was  directed  to  license  the  transporting  of  Scots  to  the  Ber- 
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niuclas.*  In  1655  a  thousand  Irish  twirls  and  a  like  number  of 
youth  of  14  years  or  under  were  ordered  sent  to  Jamaica.* 
In  the  same  year  the  governor  of  Tynemoutli  Castle  was  di- 
rected to  certify  to  the  council  of  state  the  number  of  prison- 
ers taken  at  Dun])ar,  in  order  that  those  who  were  fit  might 
be  sent  to  Barbados  by  Noell.  Prisoners  at  Plymouth  were 
to  be  similarly  dealt  with.**  Some  months  later  Noell  was 
licensed  to  transport  prisoners  lately  connnitted  to  the  Mar- 
shalsea.*  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Dutch  marines  confined 
in  the  castle  of  Pl^^mouth,  not  thought  fit  to  be  tried  for  their 
lives,  were  to  be  sent  to  Harl)ad()s.''  In  165r>  the  council  of 
state  took  orders  '"  concerning  the  ai)prehending  of  lewd  and 
dangerous  p(»rsons,  rogues,  vagrants,  and  other  idle  persons 
who  have  no  way  of  livelihood  and  refuse  to  work,  and  treat- 
ing  with  merchants  and  oth(M-s  for  trans[)orting  them  to  the 
English  phmtations  in  America. '''^* 

In  1601  the  council  for  foivign  plantations  appointed  a 
connnitt4?e  to  consider  the  best  ways  of  i)e()pling  the  planta- 
tions; of  establishing  an  ofiice  of  n»gistry  for  the  trans- 
ported; to  prevent  the  stealing  of  men,  women,  and  children 
from  msisters  and  parents;  and  to  empower  justices  of  the 
|wace  to  dispose  of  loose  and  disorderly  people  for  the  sup- 
plying of  the  plantations.'  In  1664  the  committtM'.  reported 
that  the  ways  of  gettint^  white  servants  were  from  felons  con- 
demned  to  death,  sturdy  beggars,  gypsies  and  other  incorri- 
gible rogues,  poor,  idle,  and  debauched  persons.  These, 
after  a  certain  time  of  service  in  the  colonies,  were  free  to 
plant  for  themselves  or  take  wag(\s  for  service.**  In  this  year 
His  Majesty  granti^d  Sir  flames  Modyford  live  years'  license 
to  tninsport  to  .lamaica  all  felons  convicti^d  in  their  circuits 
and  the  Old  Bailey  and  afterwards  reprievcnl.^ 

The  King  and  council  for  foreign  plantations  again  proposed 
to  systematize  th(!  su})plv  of  laboi-  hy  establishing  an  ofKce 
for  the  registry  of  transported  persons.  Such  were  to  serve 
four  3'ears,  according  to  tht*  hiw  of  the  islands,  unless  they 
were  under  :in  years  of  age,  in  wliieh  cjise  the  t)eriod  of 
service  was  lenolhened  to  seven   vears.'"     Such  an  ofhce  was 
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f-ertainlv  neede^L     In  l^>:f,  the  mavorof  Bri-<tol  had  addressed 
the  King  on  the  matter. 

AuKiOg  ihfjtte  who  refoir  to  Bri<*toi  fn>m  all  parte  to  be  transported  for 
flervantfi  tr>  liL^  MajesstyV  plantations  Ijeyond  seas,  some  are  husbands  that 
have  forsaken  their  wivHss,  other*?  wives  who  have  abaDdi>iied  their  hus- 
|jand«;  some  are  chlMren  an*!  apprentices  ran  away  from  their  parents  and 
masters;  oftentimes  anwarj-  and  rredaloos  person:^  have  been  tempted  on 
iKiard  by  men  «tealeni,  and  many  that  have  been  pnrsoed  by  hoe  and  cry 
for  robberie?*,  bnrglariesf.  or  breaking  prison,  do  thereby  escape  the  proee- 
mtion  of  law  and  jiL^ice.  Pray;*  for  power  to  examine  all  masters  of  ships 
belonging  to  Bristol  lioimd  for  the  plantations,  and  also  all  servants  and 
passengers  on  them,  whether  they  go  of  their  own  free  will,  and  to  keep  a 
register  of  them.* 

Merchants,  planters,  and  masters  of  ships,  also,  desired  a 
registry  to  protec:t  themselves  against  those  who  "pretend 
they  were  Iw^tmyed  or  carried  away  without  their  consents," 
after  having  received  money,  clothes,  and  diet.  It  was  said 
that  the  niis<-hief  hjid  grown  so  prevalent  that  scarce  a  voyage 
was  made  without  sr>me  real  or  feigned  case  of  '' spiriting. '"** 
The  lord  mayor  and  aldennen  said  that  ''usually  for  the  sup- 
pi}'  of  soldiers  to  divei's  parts  and  sending  of  men  to  the  sev- 
i»ml  plantations  beyond  the  seas  without  lawful  press,  certain 
I)ersons  called  'spiritts'  do  inveigle  and  by  lewd  subtilties 
entice  away  youth  against  the  consent  either  of  their  parents 
friends  or  masters,  whereby  ofttimes  great  tumults  and 
uproars  are  raised  within  the  city  to  the  breach  of  the  paace 
and  the  hazard  of  men's  lives."'  Affidavits  and  confessions  in 
\i)7()  leveah^d  something  of  the  extent  of  the  practice.  John 
St4»ward  for  twelv(i  years  spirited  persons  to  Barbados,  Vir- 
ginia, •Jamaica,  and  other  places,  "five  hundred  in  a  year." 
William  Tliienc*  in  one  year  spirited  away  eight  hundred  and 
forty.* 

Thai  the  character  of  the  class  of  recruits  supplied  made 
itself  felt  in  tli(^  plantations  is  indicated  in  the  correspondence 
of  tin*  tim<\  To  l)egin  with,  the  people  "'come  down  very 
poor/'  as  Thomas  Lynch  wrote  in  16()5,  from  Jamaica,  "and 
went  into  tlu»  woods  without  provisions,  and  there  fall  sick 
befon^  they  have  houscvs  or  victuals,  and  then  the  country 
must  be  })lamed   for^their  improvidem^e,  people  not  remem- 
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bering  that  air  could  not  have  maintained  Adam  in  Paradiso 
if  God  had  not  planted  for  him  a  Garden."  * 

In  1661  the  president  and  council  of  Barbados  wrote  that 
the  land  was  growing  poorer,  making  iesvS  sugar  than  for- 
merly, and  of  worse  quality,  "  the  people  general!}'  poor  and 
vainglorious,  making  ostentation  of  riches,  which  the}^  have 
not."  "All  people  are  so  generally  indebted  to  the  merchants 
that  they  have  but  a  small  portion  of  their  own  estates.  Sugar 
is  so  low  a  rate  that  the  merchants  send  no  goods  to  Barba- 
dos, but  only  empty  ships  to  take  away  the  sugar."'*  No 
wonder  that  release  was  sought  from  the  act  of  navigation. 
Nicholas  Blake,  writing  in  IGOt),  speaks  of  oppression,  '^  which 
is  become  so  intollerable  that  he  fears  God  will  have  a  contro- 
versy with  this  place  ere  long."  He  complains  of  men  who 
by  subtlety  get  the  whole  means  of  iX)or  laborers  engjiged  to 
them  "and  yearly  heap  interest  upon  interest  and  gnaw  them 
to  the  bone,"  taking  30  per  cent  and  more.  "'  Some  in  England 
live  rich  ujx)n  it,  and  certainly  Nehemiah  is  needed  to  force 
them  to  deliver  these  poor  men  out  of  their  bondage."'  In 
1673  the  grand  jury  in  Barbados  desired  that  in  every  parish 
houses  might  be  erected  and  a  stock  provided  for  setting  to 
work  poor  people  to  prevent  the  daily  increase  of  idle  })eg- 
gars.*  In  1676  Governor  Atkins  said  that  "he  can  not  reckon 
five  estates  in  the  island  that  are  not  clogged  with  consider- 
able debts."* 

Poor  economy,  coupled  with  pooi*  social  stock,  made  bad 
morals.  John  Style,  writing  from  .lamaica  in  July,  16G5, 
said,  "not  the  country  ])ut  the  dcboisttuousness  and  intem- 
perance of  the  people  *  *  *  bring  evil  report  upon  it," 
and  asked  with  some  petulence  why  His  Majesty  should  not 
send  out  a  colony  as  the  Romans  did,  one  family  from  (Mich 
parish,  "not  your  convict  goal  l)irds  or  riotous  persons, 
rotten  before  thev  are  sent  forth  and  at  best  idle  and  only 
fit  for  the  mines."*  Governor  Sir  Thomas  Modvford  attrib- 
uted  the  sicknesses  of  Jamaica  to  intempcranc(\  surfeiting, 
and  carelessness,  especially  among  the  old  army  otKcers,  '•  who 
from  strict  saints  are  turned  the  most  debauched  devils." 
"The  Spaniards  who  trade  with  the  Royal  Company  at  thtMi" 
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first  coming  wondered  much  at  the  sickness  of  our  people 
until  the}'  knew  of   the  strength  of   their  drinks,  but  then 
wondered  more  that  they  were  not  all  dead.""^ 
John  Style  wrote  again  in  1()70: 

The  number  of  tippling  houses  is  now  doubly  increased,  so  that  th^re  is 
not  now  resident  upon  this  place  ten  men  to  every  house  that  selleth  strong 
liquors.  There  are  more  than  100  licensed  houses,  l)esides  sugar  and  nun 
works  that  sell  without  license;  and  what  can  that  bring  but  ruin,  for 
many  sell  their  plantations,  and  either  go  out  for  privateers,  or,  drinking 
themselves  into  debt,  sell  their  bodies  or  are  sold  for  prison  fees.  Were 
the  most  savage  heathens  here  present  they  might  learn  cruelty  and 
oppression;  the  worst  of  Sodom  or  the  Jews  that  crucified  our  Savior 
might  here  behold  themselves  matched,  if  not  outdone,  in  all  evil  and 
wickedness  by  those  who  call  themselves  Christians. 

He  describes  the  pi^actices  of  privateers  "'  horrid  oaths,  blas- 
phemies, abuse  of  Scriptures,  rapes,  whoredoms,  and  adul- 
teries, and  such  not  forborne  in  the  common  highways  and 
not  punished,  but  made  a  jest  of  even  by  authority."^ 

The  council  of  Jamaica  in  October,  1671,  published  the 
following  order: 

Whereas  by  the  immoderate  use  of  unlawful  gaming  many^'mischiefs 
daily  arise,  l>oth  in  the  maintaining  several  idle  and  disorderly  persons  in 
their  lewd  and  dishonest  course  of  life,  and  in  the  cozening  and  debauch- 
ing many  young  gentlemen  and  others  to  the  loss  of  their  time  and  for- 
tunes, whereby  they  are  disabled  from  making  any  settlement  in  the 
island,  and  few  escai)e  a  j)rison  or  being  made  servants  in  a  very  short 
time:  Ordered,  that  all  j)ersoiis  keeping  j)ublic  houses  of  gaming,  or  j>er- 
mitting  it  in  their  houses,  shall  Ije  presentable  at  Sessions,  and  on  convic- 
tion fineil  £10  or  more  at  the  discreti<jn  of  the  Justice,  one-third  to  the 
King,  another  to  the  j>arish,  and  another  to  the  informer;  and  those  known 
t^)  l>e  common  gamesters  shall  be  likewise  i)resentable,  and  to  pay  double 
the  monev  thev  have  won,  to  be  distriVmted  as  before." 

The  attempts  to  suppress  gambling  were  supplemented  in 
1674  with  intelligent  efforts  to  supply  something  in  its  place, 
'Hhat  some  public  and  manly  sports  instead  of  cards,  dice, 
and  tal)les  ])e  brought  into  fashion  among  the  young  gentry; 
that  idleness  be  utterlv  discountenanced  as  unworthv  of  a 
man  and  most  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  being  certainl}'  the 
father  of  expensive  vices,  and  the  undoul)ted  mother  of  pov- 
erty and   shame;  that    penalties    be    set    upon    men's  vices, 
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especially  upon  swearing,  that  unpleasant,  unprotitiible  piece 
of  irreligion,  which  taken  away  all  reverence  to  the  Divine 
Majesty,  ushering  atheism  into  the  world;  and  upon  intem- 
perance, that  shame  of  society,  so  as  at  least  it  may  be 
brought  to  the  state  it  wius  formerly,  when  those  that  were 
drunk  were  drunk  in  the  night/'* 

Maintenance  of  worship  and  religious  life  sank  to  low  ebb. 
Governor  William  Willoughby,  in  1068,  described  Barbados 
as  divided  into  eleven  parishes  "Svith  ministers  whose  lives 
for  the  generality  run  counter  to  their  doctrines."*  In  1671, 
Sir  Charles  Wheeler  wrote,  ''There  may  be  40  parishes  in 
his  government  (Leeward  Islands),  to  supply  which  he  found 
one  drunken  orthodox  priest,  one  drunken  sectiiry  priest,  and 
one  drunken  parson  who  had  no  orders."*  Of  the  same 
islands  Governor  Stapleton  wrote,  in  1676,  that ''most  fre- 
quent the  churches  when  they  like  the  parson  or  a  tit  of  devo- 
tion comes  uix)n  them."*  In  Barbados  ministers  complained 
that  few  or  no  children  were  sent  to  them  to  be  catechised  or 
instructed.  ''The  aged  ought  to  repair  more  frequently  to 
public  worship  and  be  enjoined  to  the  better  observation  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  the  profanation  of  which  is  a  crying  sin  in 
the  island;  that  the  hiws  for  punishing  swearing  and  drunk- 
enness be  duly  put  in  execution;  and  that  orthodox  ministers 
l>e  countenanced  against  the  insolent  tongues  and  pens  of 
ungodly  heretics."  * 

In  1676  there  were  i)rop()sals  to  stock  St.  Christopher's 
with  malefactors  jmd  poor  debtors,  and  an  order  in  council 
directed  that  300  malefactors  b(»  sent.  His  Majesty  paying 
the  jail  fees.  Ministers,  as  well  as  malefactors,  were  needed 
there  also,  and  for  Montserrat,  Nevis,  and  Antigua.*  Such 
characters  were  not  likelv  to  directlv  contribute  much  to  the 
Royal  African  Company's  support  or  failure,  it  is  true,  for  it 
is  not  likelv  that  either  ministers  or  malefactors  ever  Iwcame 
purchasers  of  slaves  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  large  numerical  majority  of  the  white  population 
that  were  nonslaveholde rs,  or  posscssoi's  of  but  one  or  two 
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Hlave^,  wa»  largely  made  up  from  tins  social  driftwood.  Such 
men  were  an  element  in  the  community,  very  much  in  evi- 
dence, lending  their  influence  toward  the  turbulence,  dis- 
order, rioting,  ancLlawbreaking  that  was  going  on,  and  were 
the  kind  of  material  to  make  pirates,  privateers,  and  good 
tools  in  the  hands  of  slave  smugglers  or  of  "interlopers." 
The  interloping  ships  were  said  to  be  manned  by  "  desperate 
rogues,"  so  that  no  customs  officer  durst  board  them.' 

In  1080  Sir  Henry  Morgan  wrote  of  Jamaica,  "Nothing 
can  be  more  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  this  colony  than  the 
temptingly  alluring  boldness  and  success  of  the  privateers, 
which  dmws  off  white  sen^ants  and  all  men  of  unfoitunate  or 
desperate  condition,"'  and  Morgan  certainly  ought  to  have 
known.  Two  years  later,  Sir  Thomas  Lynch  wrote,  "This 
fishing  for  wrecks  di*aws  all  kinds  of  dissolute  fellows  to 
Providence.  The  West  Indies,  in  fact,  are  full  of  desperate 
rogues;  the  woi*st  are  those  who  run  from  the  ships  that  come 
from  England."'  Again,  in  1684,  he  wrote,  "All  servants 
that  can,  run  away  and  turn  pirates,  encouraged  by  the  late 
successes.  *  *  *  Only  yesterday  I  was  told  that  thei*e  were 
some  thirty  or  forty  fugitives  and  rogues  waiting  to  seize  some 
sloop.  *  *  *  Our  laws  against  privateers  neither  discourage 
nor  lessen  them  while  they  have  such  retreats  as  Carolina,  New 
England,  and  other  colonies."*  In  1683  Za  Tro^npeuse^  John 
Hanilyn,  pirate,  having  plundered  in  the  West  Indies,  picked 
up  a  pilot  at  St.  Thomas,  and  stood  across  for  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  He  swept  it  clean,  taking  thirteen  ships  in  all,  four 
of  which  belonged  to  the  African  Company.' 

We  have  «een  how  the  planter's  call  for  white  labor  was 
met.  How  his  requests  for  black  labor  were  met  is  best 
answered  in  the  history  of  the  African  companies.  The 
planters  deemed  it  "as  great  a  bondage  for  us  to  cultivate 
our  plantations  without  negro  slaves  as  for  the  Egyptians 
to  make  bricks  without  straw. "^  Across  the  path  stood  the 
African  Company,  barring  the  way  to  what  was  wanted. 

But  the  colonists  had  3'et  other  and  better  grounds  for  com- 
plaint against  the  policy  and  system  for  which  such  companies 
stood.     The  planter's  need  was  peace,  for  this  meant  security 
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1  proiH-i'ty  Sim  Imp  uimitei-rupUMi 
'"Our  opinioiiHasUithe  iiicurt*Df  udvain'ing  tlii-gmicml  int*ii-- 
L-at  of  tho  I)>land  aro  theBe.  Tht?  first  ami  iimiu  thing  is  a  firm 
«nd  (liimlilf  pt^iuie."  Thus  wmti?  ihc  wnimil  uf  St,  Cbris- 
lopfapr  to  tlie  Lords  of  Trnde.'  Hut  fi-om  this  trade  policy 
liad  arisf^u  wars.  War  had  oiidangviXid  the  life  and  property 
of  the  pliinler.  rendered  unstable  every  value  he  possessed, 
and  unrcrlain  every  moment  of  it*  iKi.snes.-ii on.  War  strjppe<l 
production,  for  the  planter  uiust  guard  instead  of  planting. 
'■Our  works  "  •  •  must  remain  unfinished  unless  we  for- 
naike  our  sickle  and  wholly  Iwtake  ourselves  to  the  mattock 
wjd  ispado."*  The  planter  had  moi-e  work  to  do,  less  lalK»i*r8 
with  which  to  do  it.  War  cut  otE  the  influx  of  coin  from  the 
(wivs  of  pi-oduce.  War  eut  off  th**  supply  of  bbor,  and  ntise<I 
the  price  of  evorj'  imported  pi-otluct.  War  i-aised  the  freight 
on  what  produce  he  could  send  to  Englaud,  and  rendered 
uncertain  its  safe  arrival.  War  took  bis  supply  of  white 
servant-i  to  man  His  Majesty's  ships,  or  to  .-supply  sailoi's  fur 
the  merchantmen,  whose  own  crews  had  been  depleted  in  his 
jjorls  from  the  same  cau.se.  No  uew  .supply  of  white  servant-* 
could  Ikj  had,  for  such  as  before  had  gone  onto  the  pUintutions 
would  now  go  into  the  army  or  with  the  debtors  till  up  for  the 
homeward  voyage  the  crewsof  nierehantnten  that  had  Iwen  lost 
by  xickneri.s  or  impressment,'  War  opened  the  piles  for  the 
exit  of  runaways,  debtoi-s.  deserters,*  and  the  desertion  of  bis 
white  servants  left  the  planter  in  terror  of  black  insurrections." 
and  i>erhaps  with  the  wives  and  children  of  the  absconded  as  an 
added  burden  to  his  parish.'  The  plantations  were  left  in  dis- 
order, and  if  the  planter  raised  the  forts  needed  in  defense  ho 
must  guard  them  himself,  and  le^ve  bis  family  at  home  at  the 
mercy  of  his  negroes.' 

With  returning  pi-ace  the  planter  was  left  stripped  of  anus, 
negroes,  (rattle:  perhaps  of  his  sugar  works  and  Imildingit  iw 
wi'll.  ]f  in  war  thei-e  were  .Romany  negixjej^  as  to  K^i  menace, 
there  were  too  few  in  jieaee  to  work  plantations  with  profit. 
The  French  in  ItiSH  t<>ok  St.  Christopher,s.  Montsernit,  and 
Ajitigua,  and  came  near  taking  Nevis  also.     They  diisarmed 
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the  inhabitants,  phmdered  them  '^to  their  very  shirts,"  took 
away  their  negroes  and  stock,  and  destroyed  their  sugar 
works.*  The  losses  to  the  planters  by  this  war  were  set  at 
£400,000.*  Between  Dutch  and  French,  Montserrat  was  en- 
tirely i-uined  in  this  year.' 

With  returning  peace  the  planter  was  thus  forced  to  make 
a  new  start;  but  with  whatf  His  negroes  and  property  were 
gone,  and  he  had  nothing  with  which  to  paj^  white  servants, 
artificers,  and  laborers.*  In  this  situation  the  plantations 
were  especially  vulnerable  to  attacks  from  without.  In  An- 
tigua this  was  especially  the  case.  The  '^ Cannibal  Indians" 
of  Dominico  and  St.  Vincent's  made  continual  incursions.*  It 
is  not  strange  that  under  the  stress  of  the  difficulties  many  of 
the  inhabitants  left  the  settlements.  This  eventually  gave 
rise  to  a  new  set  of  troubles,  for  other  settlers  who  came  in 
after  the  war  and  took  up  the  abandoned  estates  were,  after 
several  years'  possession,  disseized  b\'  the  old  settlers,  who  re- 
turned and  began  suits  to  recover  their  property.*  Litiga- 
tion and  insecurity  of  titles  thus  added  to  the  annoyance  and 
uncei'tainty  of  the  planter's  situation.  The  wars  had  made  it 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  militia  and  other  increased  ex- 
penses for  the  government  of  the  island*  at  just  the  time 
when  the  inhabitants  had  the  least  means  to  make  any  such  pro- 
visions. Mistaken  notions  of  patriotism  had  promulgated 
warlike  expeditions  that  had  cost  the  lives  of  many.''  The 
restitution  of  the  islands  and  the  fragments  of  captured  prop- 
erty that  escaped  destruction  and  embezzlement  was  a  long 
and  tedious  process  that  gave  the  real  losei-s  little  help  in  the 
time  of  their  greatest  need.  Governor  Stapleton  wrote  in 
1672,  ''In  fine  the  King's  subjects  have  little  or  no  benefit  of 
the  Peace  of  lh*eda  and  are  o})jects  of  pity,  looking  daily  upon 
their  slaves,  horses,  and  other  mova])les  in  other  men's  |X)s- 
sessions. 

Once  more  the  planter's  need  was  labor;  first,  to  restore 
what  war  had  destroyed  in  the  name  of  preserving  trade; 
next,  to  produce  again.     He  had  nothing  with  which  to  meet 

1  Col.  Cal..  16(n-10r.8,  Xos.  14U0,  lirxl,  1029.  18S:i,  p.  fAS;  ibid.,  1G77-1G80,  No.  1G31. 
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the  initial  payments,  to  say  nothing  of  paying  the  old  debts. 
He  nuist  run  in  debt  again,  and  negroes  being  scarce  he 
must  pay  high  prices  for  them.  Then,  as  his  production 
began  to  increase,  the  price  of  his  one  staple  l>egan  to  fall  and 
the  freight  rates  to  rise,*  and  he  was  forced  to  make  payments 
when  prices  were  low  on  debts  contmctcd  when  prices  were 
high.*  Mortality  among  the  new  negroes  ran  high.  Some- 
times an  entire  purchase  died  on  the  buyer's  hands. '^  Then 
he  must  buy  again,  creating  another  de})t,  and  making  his 
labor  cost  him  twice  as  much  as  it  ought.  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor L\'nch  thus  stated  the  poor  man's  case:  ''  By  the  Royal 
Company's  proposals  they  can  not  have  a  negro  slave  under 
£35,  for  those  that  pa\'  €17  in  London  will  advance  for  the 
use  of  their  money  and  bad  negroes,  and  maybe  require  ready 
payment  too,  ])v  which  the  poorer  people  will  get  none*,  and 
the  rich  will  find  in  this  as  in  the  Gospel  'habenti  dabitur."'* 
The  forces  of  nature  w(ue  not  alwavs  friend) v.  (.atcupil- 
lars  and  locusts  at  tim(\s  made  th(»  planter's  life  de{>end  on 
New  Pingland  food,  as  in  Barbados  in  1003.  Lord  Willoughby 
wrote  of  '"  strange  and  unusual  caterpillars  and  worms — which 
like  the  locusts  of  Egypt  have  come  upon  the  land,  so  that  the 
poorer  sort  of  people,  who  are  very  numerous,  have  been  very 
hard  put  to  it,  and  must  have  perished  if  they  had  not  been 
supplied  with  victuals  from  New  England."^  What  caterpil- 
lars did  not  eat  the  winds  might  blow  away.  Nicholas  Blake 
wrote  from  Barbados,  in  \i\Cy\),  of  the  ''most  violent  hurricane 
known  to  any  alive."'  '*  At  Nevis  the  sea  came  150  yards  up 
into  the  land;  in  another  Island  ISO  persons  w^e re  l)lown  away, 
houses  and  all,  and  have  not  been  seen  since;  *  *  *  at  B(n*- 
nuidii  a  ship  was  cast  away  in  harbour,  though  those  harbours 
are  almost  landlockinl.  On  1st  instant  began  incessant  rains  for 
four  days;  many  houses  deluged;  in  a  piece  of  ground  of  his  own 
a  ship  of  500  tons  might  have  lloated,  and  gullies  usually  dry 
became  great  Kivers;  stone  buildings  fell  to  the  ground;  and 
from  a  church vard  150  collins  were  carried  into  the  sea.  *  *  * 
It  was  a  dismal  spectuch*  to  see  the  coffins  sticking  out  on  each 
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side  of  the  breiich — enough  to  make  one  think  of  the  resur- 
rection."* In  Barbados  in  August,  1675,  hurricanes  ruined 
churches,  hoases,  works,  mills,  sugar,  and  utensils,  twisted  and 
broke  the  canes  for  the  next  year's  crops,  flattened  and  uprooted 
corn  and  provisions,  stripped  trees  of  their  fruit,  and  wrecked 
ships  laden  with  goods.  '"  Never  was  seen  such  prodigious 
ruin  in  three  hours;  there  are  3  churches,  1,000  houses,  and 
most  of  the  mills  to  leeward  thrown  down,  200  people  killed, 
whole  families  being  buried  in  the  ruin  of  their  houses." 
Jamaica's  provisions  had  been  sent  to  Virginia,  which  was 
starving.*  In  Jamaica  also  hurricanes  spoiled  crops,  and  the 
land  was  proving  sterile  and  becoming  exhausted  after  three 
3'ears'  production  of  canes.  ^  Mortality  among  the  planters 
was  also  high.*  Barbados  suffere<l  from  a  disastrous  fire  in 
1668,  ^'a  most  dreadful  fire  that  has  left  not  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  bouses  standing  *  *  *  the  fire  in  London  was  not  worse. 
When  the  magazine  blew  up,  it  is  almost  incredible  to  relate 
what  a  tearing  it  made  among  the  houses.  There  were  burnt 
down  80  or  100  merchants'  houses  with  their  goods,  and  mer- 
chants, persons  of  quality  and  note;  and  the  whole  loss  can 
not  be  computed  at  less  than  £300,000  to  £400,000  sterling."' 
Following  the  French  hostilities  of  1666,  the  French  King 
imposed  a  low  duty  on  French  sugar  and  high  duties  on  Eng- 
lish sugar.  As  a  consequence,  less  English  sugar  went  to 
France  and  more  to  England,  and  the  prices  fell.  In  Eng- 
land, the  planter's  sugar  had  to  compete  with  Brazil  sugar, 
which  was,  he  alleged,  charged  less  duty  than  his  own,  accord- 
ing to  quality,  and  which  the  Portuguese  could  produce  30 
per  cent  cheaper  than  the  English  planter  could,  owing  to  the 
low  marshy  soil  that  made  replanting  unnecessary,  because 
they  got  negroes,  horses,  and  cattle  at  better  nites,  and 
because  in  conveying  wood  and  canes  to  the  works  and  in 
grinding  they  could  make  use  of  water  and  other  conven- 
iences, as  was  not  then  done  in  the  English  plantations.* 

»c<)i.  cui..  i(u;'.)-ir.7i.  N«..  ijc. 
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Such  were  the  circuuKstaiiccs  of  the  phuiter's  life  which 
made  his  success  precarious.  In  this  aspect  of  the  struggle  he 
appears  as  a  lawbreaker,  a  debtor,  and  a  smuggl(;r,  not  from 
pure  viciousness,  but  from  the  necessities  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed.  He  was  fighting  for  life,  which  was 
what  fi'ee  trade  meant  for  him.  Governor  Atkins  put  the 
case  very  plainly  to  the  Lords  of  Tnidc: 

Bnt  my  I^nls  there  is  one  thing  more  ye  may  iuhnit  as  a  Maxim  that 
whensoever  ye  intend  t<>  Plant  a  new  Collony  ye  must  make  tlioir  Port  a 
free  Port  for  all  People  to  trade  with  them  that  will  come. — The  ordinary 
way  thats  taken  for  new  Plantations  I  hinnhly  t\)n(vive  is  a  little  erro- 
neous, for  if  it  bee  })y  Societies  of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen  and  Merchants 
the  two  first  will  commonly  venture  no  more  than  thev  will  throw  awav 
at  Dice  or  Canls,  or  what  they  can  well  si>are  from  their  other  exjH^nces 
drawn  in  by  some  six^cious  Pretences  of  the  l*ul)lique  ji:f>od  and  the  >rer- 
chants  doe  itt  for  Proflit  and  hoi)es  of  Extraordinary  gaine.  If  Returnes  doe 
not  in  some  time  Present  the  (lentleman  growes  suspitious  the  Merchant 
is  too  hard  for  them  for  thev  nuist  trust  him.  The  Merchant  finds  that 
his  Expectation  is  not  answere<l  and-  hee  growes  Rostie  the  people  upiK)n 
the  place  who  are  imploywl  ])y  them  all  will  <lnve  it  as  farro  ns  it  will  goe. 
But  when  the  first  Machine  fayles  wch  is  supplies  of  IVopU^  Provisions 
utensils  and  hands  to  worke  the  Engine  nuist  nee<ls  standi  still  for  if 
the  Bucket  goe  down  into  the  Well  the  Rope  nuist  needs  goe  with  it. — My 
I^nls  the  Ace  for  Trade  and  Navigation  in  Enghin<l  will  certainly  in  tyme 
bee  the  Rnine  of  all  his  Matit»8  Forreigne  Plantations.' 

And  uppon  theSugar  Plantations  Chiefely  <lepends  ye(iuyny  trmle  also.^* 

The  African  Company  had  contributed  its  share  to  ruin  the 
market  on  which  its  own  success  dcpendi^d.  Tlui  Entrlish 
policy  was  suicidal. 

II. 

THE    SLAV?:    TKADK. 

One  of  the  understandings  on  which  tin*  reor<ifHnization  of 
African  companies  took  place  in  l<jT2  was  that  the  new  com- 
pany should  supply  the  colonies  with  slaves.'  In  the  declara- 
tion of  this  intention  the  care  of  the  formtM*  company  in  seeinjr 
the  phintations  well  supplied  at  moderate  rattvs  was  reh(»arsed. 
'*And  whereas  this  abundant  proffen^d  kindness  of  the  Com- 
pany  found  not  that  good  acceptance*  by  tlie  Plant(»rs  as  was 
hoped  for,"  great  numbers  of  negroes  were  left  upon  tlie 
hands  of  the  company's  factoi-s,  contined  to  a  narrow  planta- 

'Col.  Tjip.  XXVir,  N(i.  2-J. 
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tion,  and  hundreds  sickened  and  died  and  the  rest  sold  at 
losing  rates.  After  this  a  higher  price  was  conti-acted  for, 
yet  the  factors  had  to  sell  for  sugar,  on  credit  and  long  time, 
with  results  that  have  been  already  noted.  Bills  of  exchange 
given  in  payment  were  for  a  large  part  returned  by  protest. 
The  debts  thus  outstanding  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  ruin  of  the  former  company,  and  the  new  concern  pro- 
posed ''to  steer  such  a  course  in  the  Ti-ade  of  Negroes,  as  may 
prevent  their  splitting  the  new  Stock  on  the  same  Rock."  For 
this  purpose  the  declaration  was  made: 

That  if  any  person  or  persons,  will  ♦  *  *  contract  with  the  Company 
here  in  London  for  so  many  Negroes  as  one  or  more  Ships  may  probably 
bring  from  Africa,  to  any  one  of  his  Majesty's  American  Plantations,  giv- 
ing good  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Company,  to  receive  witliin 
Three  days  after  their  arrival  in  the  resi)ective  Roads  of  Barl)ados,  the  Iah'- 
ward  Islands  and  Jamaica,  and  within  seaven  dayes  at  Virginia,  or  Mary- 
land, so  many  of  them  as  shall  be  able  to  go  over  the  Ship's  side  alone, 
without  accepting  any,  whether  Males  or  Females,  from  Twelve  Years  of 
age  to  Forty,  and  to  pay  for  them  in  London;  One  Third  within  Two 
Months,  One  other  Third  within  Six  months  after  the  sight  of  a  Ci^rlilicate, 
either  from  the  person  or  persons  receiving  them,  or  upon  Attestations 
upon  Oath  Notarially  taken,  and  past  by  the  Master  of  the  Ship  for  the 
time  being,  or  any  two  or  more  of  the  Ship's  Officers,  the  Company  will 
deliver  them  at  the  prices  following.  That  is  to  say,  At  Barbadoes  at  £15 
sterl  j)er  Head.  At  Nevis  for  the  use  of  that  and  other  J^eeward  Islands, 
at  £16  sterl  i>er  Head.  At  Jamaica  at  £17  i»er  Head.  At  Virginia  at  £18 
jHir  Head.' 

By  this  arrangement  the  Koyal  African  Company  would 
save  the  charge  of  factorage. 

And  they  do  further  Declare,  That  in  ciuse  any  of  their  Ships  arrive  with 
Blacks  wiiich  are  not  precontracted  for,  so  ius  they  unist  bt-  committv<l  to 
the  disjK)8al  of  Factors,  the  Conii)any  doth  hold  themselves  justly  at  lil)erty 
to  sell  them  for  the  most  they  cau  get,  and  will  give  exj)res8  Order  to  their 
Agents,  to  sell  none  but  for  present  i>ayment  in  money,  or  GocmIs,  at  such 
Rates  as  shall  be  agreed  on  between  their  Agents  and  Huyei>;  and  that 
they  shall  accept  no  Bills  of  Exchange  without  a  previous  Security  given 
liere  for  their  jmyment,  and  Certified  to  their  Agents. - 

This  was  in  December,  1()72.  In  January,  1672,  negroes 
had  sold  for  £22  per  head  at  Jamaica,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  picking  up  lots  at  from  150  to  200  pieces  of  eight  per 
head.     Sir  Thomas  Lynch  desired  to  be  a  factor  for  the  new 

^Col.  Pap.,  XXIX,  No.  60.     It  Ls  to  be  uotieed  that  Virginia  prices  Avere  higher  than 
auy  of  the  West  India  rates, 
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company,  and  thought  that  he  could  do  it  cheaper  and  better 
than  previous  agents.* 

Governors  in  the  West  Indies  were  directed  to  particularly 
assist  the  company  in  the  recovery  of  its  debts  and  see  that  pay- 
ments were  made  according  to  agreement.*  The  patent  bears 
the  date  of  September  27,  lf)72.  In  November  following  it 
wius  supplemented  by  a  proclamation  prohibiting  private  tnide 
or  interloping,  which  indicates  that  thus  early  in  its  existence 
the  companj"  had  begun  to  struggle  for  its  trade.  American 
vessels  were  now  among  the  offenders.^  The  former  com- 
pany's licenses  had  tauglit  the  private  traders  the  emoluments 
of  the  business,  and  their  ships,  fitted  out  for  this  tnide,  most 
naturally  turned  to  interloping  when  licenses  could  no  longer 
be  secured  under  the  new  concern. 

The  lines  along  which  the  company  was  to  liave  trouble  are 
forec^ast  in  these  instructions  against  interloping  and  for  the 
collection  of  de}>t,  although  it  was  im])ossible  to  anticipate  all 
the  forms  that  the  difficulties  would  take.  The  company  was 
formed  in  anticipation  of  great  profits  from  the  slave  tmde. 
But  the  greatin*  the  profits,  th(*  greatei*  would  ho  the  premium 
on  breaking  through  the  regulations  by  which  it  was  hedged 
in.  The  interests  of  the  plantations  and  of  th(»  interloping 
traders  combined  to  work  the  confusion  of  the  company.  The 
snmgglers  stole  away  its  market;  the  i)laiiters  did  not  pay 
their  debts. 

The  company  had  so  much  difliculty  m  the  collection  of 
its  debts  in  the  islands  that  it  will  be  well  to  see  what  the 
facilities  for  securing  such  o])ligations  actually  were.  On 
receiving  insti'uctions  to  facilitate  prompt  payments  and  gov- 
ern according  to  the  laws  of  Kngland  and  the  constitution  of 
the  place.  Sir  Jamcvs  Kussell  says,  in  lf)T8,  that  ''the  cimstitu- 
tion  of  that  place  and  the  nature  of  the  peo])le  is  to  get  in 
debt  as  much  as  thev  can  and  as  lon^r  as  thev  mav  ))e  trusted."' 
And  of  the  operation  of  justice  he  cites  this  case: 

Captain  Anhton,  in  liis^overrnnt'iit  <>f  Antijrna,  f«)r  reasons  known  to  him- 
self, (lid  make  a  law  t])at  all  lands  an<l  nej^roi's  shonid  \h*  inheritance.  It 
liapjK'ned  after  that  some  shij)s  eame  and  put  off  their  nejznu's  at  days  pre- 
fixt»<l,  the  time  wiUs  expired  and  the  merchants  «'XiKM'ted  payment,  hnt  the 
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planters  failed;  they  sued  for  their  goods  or  to  have  their  negroes  again, 
which  would  not  be  granted,  being  an  act  for  inheritance,  but  they  should 
l>e  extended  and  put  to  hire  for  so  much  a  year,  so  that  the  merchant  in 
seven  years  could  not  get  his  principal.* 

After  His  Majesty's  letter  on  the  matter  of  debtij  had  been 
communicated  to  the  assembly  of  Barbados,  the  council  of 
Barbados,  in  March,  1673,  affirmed  that  the  state  of  public 
justice  in  the  island  had  l^een  misrepresented  to  His  Majesty 
and  that  the  Royal  Company  had  the  same  law  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  as  all  other  inhabitants.'  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
case,  and  it  brings  out  an  extremely  important  point  in  colonial 
relations,  namely,  that  the  colony  was  always  debtor  to  the 
mother  country.  For  this  reuson  the  law  s  applicable  to  the  col- 
lection of  debts  might  be  iniquitous  in  the  extreme,  and  excite 
no  desire  for  reform  among  colonial  lawgivers.  Governor 
Atkins  and  the  agents  of  the  Royal  African  Company  serve 
as  sources  of  information  on  the  operation  of  Barbados  law. 
The  former  says  that  there  were  five  courts  palatine,  having 
distinct  jurisdictions,  the  island  being  divided  into  five  cantons 
or  shares.  Severally  depending  on  the  several  jurisdictions 
were  courts,  so  that  what  was  condemned  in  one  court  could 
not  be  executed  in  another  jurisdiction.  A  planter  frequently 
held  land  in  two  jurisdictions,  and  when  one  came  to  make 
distress  he  withdrew  with  his  goods  and  negroes  into  the  other, 
where  he  was  not  condemned,  thu.s  defrauding  the  creditors. 
The  judges  had  neither  fees  nor  stipends,  and  if  they  got  any- 
thing it  was  by  favoring  the  condemned  party.  The  judges 
made  their  own  clerks;  the  provost-marshal  made  the  bailiffs, 
and  the  bailiffs,  for  money,  would  notify  the  debtor  when  they 
were  going  to  distrain.  This  gave  the  debtor  time  to  make  over  , 
his  estate  beforehand,  and  purchase  ''some  small  piece  of  land 
in  Scotland  (as  they  call  it)"  which  was  appraised,  and  with 
which  the  creditor  had  to  be  content.  Atkins  remarked  that 
this  division  into  separate  jurisdictions  was  suitable  enough 
when  the  plantation  was  in  its  beginnings,  but  now  the  divi- 
sions should  be  consolidated,  and  the  laws  everywhere  exe- 
cuted alike,  security  being  taken  from  the  officers  to  execute 
them.     There  was  not  a  gaol  in  the  island.' 

1  Col.  Cal.,  1669-1674,  No.  1079. 
«Ibid.,  No.  1013. 
Mbid.,  No.  118;?. 
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Fnim  the  nrcounUi  of  the  agentw '  it  appftai-w  thut— 

(I)  No  freeholder  (a  person  seized  of  100  ai'res)  i-ould  bo 
ari'cwtod  and  imprisoned,  though  his  debt  were  a  hundred 
tijut's  llie  vahie  of  his  land.  This  iniuiiinity  iired  delay.  The 
debtor  paid  no  interest  and  hut  Hiiuttl  cost*  of  suit,  was  sure  of 
a  year's  time,  and  then,  if  his  pi-operty  was  Uilien  in  exetui- 
tion,  viBf  sure  of  its  being  appraised  at  one-third  more  than 
its  worth,  sine«  the  appraiseri*  were  hiw  neit^hborF.  whose  turn 
tQi)(ht  eome  next.  Land  waw  worth  nothing  without  »<kves, 
Kiid  wtiA,  of  cour.te,  unmarketable  at  the  appi-aised  value.  An 
08tatc,  therefore,  if  taken  by  the  canipany.  lay  on  its  hands  a 
a  dead  stick  or  had  to  he  >^old  foi'  much  less  than  the  debt. 
For  example,  the  company  once  attached  a  place  railed  Reid'w 
llay  for  a  debt  valued  at  30,IXM}  pouiidti  of  sugai'.  The  best 
ofler  that  the  coiujiany  eould  get  for  the  place  was  alK>ut  tJ.lNX) 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  this  was  aft^-r  sugar  had  fallen  about 
i>n:'-hfilf  in  price. 

I'i)  If  fi  creditor  found  nothing  to  Mcize  but  a  hoiLse  or  a 
windmill,  if  it  was  apprai^^cd  at  uioi'e  than  the  debt,  he  must 
immediately  pay  over  the  balance  of  what  it  was  appraised  at. 

(3)  Satisfaction  was  delayed  by  dilatory  pleas,  etc.,  for 
which  delays  there  wore  no  fines  imposed. 

(+)  After  judgment  was  obtained  the  goods  nmat  remain 
eighty  days  in  the  debtor's  hands,  «>  that  he  could  raitw  the 
amount  of  tlie  judgment.  There  was  no  .lecurity  for  the 
payment  or  delivery  of  the  good.*  in  the  eighty  day«,  bo 
inNt«ad  of  raising  the  amount  of  his  debt  the  debtor  would 
cmlwzzle  or  impair  the  goods. 

(5)  Writs  of  eiTor  were  frequently  brought  with  no  just 
cause  foi'  lecording  a  judgment.  There  wius  no  penalty  and 
bat  a  Hmiill  cost. 

(6)  Whenever  a  jury  found  a  vordict  for  the  creditor  they 
Iwrely  allowed  the  debt,  with  no  damage  (interest),  though  it 
had  Bt«od  for  many  years. 

(7)  A  debtor  owing  .^ieverai  itccounts,  and  making  a  pay- 
ment, could  apply  it  to  whichever  delit  he  chose,  by  which 
plaintiffs  were  frequently  nonsuited. 

(8)  On  protested  bills  of  exchange  only  10  per  cent  was 
allowed.     Many  debtors  would  write  to  their  correspondents 
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not  to  accept,  Imt  let  the  billfi  go  to  protest.     Thus  thoy  woaUl 
gain  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years'  time  in  payment 

In  Jiunaica  act«  were  passed  lowering  the  rates  of  interest; 
also  acts  "authorizing  the  free  importation  of  negroes  in  all 
ships  qualiHcd  according  to  the  a4^^ts  of  navigation  and  trade."' 
In  IttSU  the  merchants  and  planters  petitioned  the  Loitls  of 
Tmdo  that  the  chancellor  of  Jamaica  might  be  empowerwl  to 
stay  executions  if  the  creditors  of  the  pbtaters  pressed  their 
suitsj  as  it  was  anticipated  they  might  do.  owing  to  these  acts." 

Such  being  the  laws  in  oijemtion,  the  direi'tions  that  were 
given  to  governors  in  their  commissions*  were  of  little  avail. 
From  the  treatment  thus  given  to  what  the  planters  conceded 
to  )>G  just  debts,  it  becomes  not  diificult  to  say  what  their 
sentiments  and  action  might  1>e  in  cases  of  illicil  trading  and 
similar  violations  of  the  company's  charier.  Fi-om  the  in- 
structions given  to  Ix)rd  Vaughan  in  his  commission  as  gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica,  in  lfi74,  it  is  to  bc^  inferred  that  the 
West  India  people  had  begun  the  business  of  interloping  for 
themselves.' 

In  the  face  of  such  facts,  however,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Royal  African  Company  began  its  career  were  as  • 
favorable  as  any  such  company  could  at  any  time  have  ex- 
pected. The  demand  from  the  plantations  for  slaves  was 
greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The  supply  of  slaves  in 
Africa  had  not  failed  to  moot  the  demand,  and  as  yet  prices  had 
not  been  forced  up  to  the  point  that  they  reached  lat«r.  The 
war  with  the  Dutch  had  proved  detrimental  to  English  inter- 
eats  in  general,  l>ut  its  burdens  hail  not  fallen  on  the  present 
company.  They  fell  on  its  predecessor,  and  the  new  concern 
started  with  all  the  privileges  the  old  had  ever  enjoyed,  and  a 
far  larger  capital.  The  treaty  of  Breda  guaranteed  that  the 
English  would  be  respected  in  their  rights  of  possession  and 
ti'ode  on  the  African  coast  so  long  as  they  returned  this 
favor  to  the  Dutch.  The  circumstances,  moreover,  at  this 
time  were  such  as  to  allay  i-atber  than  excite  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  these  two  powers.  They  had  a  common  enemy, 
the  French,  and  they  had  a  common  interest  in  suppressing 
intcrlopei's,  who  were  so  injuring  the  trade  of  Vioth.     In  the 
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West  Indies,  howpvi-r  dilatory  the  plimt«i'>«  may  have  beCD  in 
meeting  thi'ir  obligations,  the  company  i-i-rtuinly  had  ull  the 
bathing  that  the  Crown  could  give  it,  in  instnictions  to  the 
royal  offircrs  and  in  repealed  orders  i-especting  \t»  alTairu. 
In  England  the  same  marks  of  regal  favor  were  bi-stowed  on 
the  ix>ajpHny,  If,  therefore,  the  Royal  African  Conipany 
could  not  suceee<l,  profiting  by  all  the  exireriencc  that  had 
gone  before  in  the  conduct  of  this  tnid^'.  and  by  tiw  espet'ial 
privileges  that  It  enjoyed,  it  may  l»e  fairly  tjuestionod  if  any 
concern  could  have  taken  the  tnide  and  on  the  sflnie  tht^ories 
and  principles  have  brought  it  to  a  successfid  is»iie. 

The  proposal  of  the  comi>any  to  supply  the  plantations  with 
negroes  was  an  offer  mmle  in  good  faith.  Some  planters 
Rvailcd  thenisi'lves  of  conti-actw  made  in  advanw.  and  the 
company  in  such  cases  sold  at  the  stipulattid  mtcs.  In  other 
oavee  they  sold  us  the  miirkt>t.  lun,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  slave,  of  course  always  as  higli  as  [wssible.  Few 
pktnterit  were  in  circuiiislances  to  make  contract  for  slaves, 
or  to  take  any  considerable  nunibt-r  at  a  time,  or  wished  to 
run  their  chances  in  taking  slaves  precontracted  for.  They 
therefore  had  to  purchase  aa  iK'st  they  might,  jwying  the 
tiighor  rales.  And  so  while  in  theory  negroes  could  Ijc  had 
for  £13  per  head,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  African 
Company,  a  planter  who  wished  to  make  his  choice  must  still 
give  £20  to  £22  sterling  in  hills  of  exchange  or  from  3,800  to 
4,000  pounds  of  sugar.' 

Complainbi  from  the  planters  were  frequent  in  conee<iuence. 
The  great  need  of  the  planter  wus  labor.  Petition  after  peti- 
tion bad  gone  to  Parltament  for  free  trade  with  Scotland,  so 
that  $i-ot«.!h  servants  might  1^  brought  to  tlie  plantations. and 
repeated  calls  had  been  miide  for  English  and  Irish  servanbs.' 
and  when  deaf  ears  were  turned  to  these  petitions  the  same 
demand  was  voiced  in  the  cry  for  a  fi-ee  trade  to  Africa  for 
negroes.  When  Jamaica  took  mailers  into  her  own  hands, 
and  passed  an  act  in  ll)T4.  authorizing  for  two  years  the  free 
importation  of  negroes  in  all  ships  qualified  atvording  to  the 
acts  of  navigation  and  trade,  she  alleged  as  the  reason  for  such 
an  act  the  niMolute  dependence  of  the  ishind  uptm  a  reason- 
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able  and  constant  supply  of  slaves,  and  the  lack  of  a  supply 
from  other  sources  on  ac<*ount  of  the  present  war.*  Of  course 
such  an  act  never  received  the  royal  assent,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  a  communication  from  His  Majesty  to  the 
council  of  trade  and  plantations,  requesting  their  consideration 
of  the  points:  (1)  Whether  there  ought  not  to  be,  in  case  His 
Majesty  commands  it,  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  all  laws 
should  stand  good  two  years;  (2)  how  the  negro  traffic  might 
be  limited  to  the  Royal  African  Company  to  the  good  of  both 
plantations  and  company.^  Lieut.  Governor  Thomas  Lynch 
excused  the  act  by  saying  that  when  it  was  passed  the  com- 
pany's  patent  had  not  appeared,  that  it  was  a  time  of  war,  and 
that  there  was  no  probabilit}'  of  the  company's  supplying  the 
island.  At  length  one  of  their  ships  had  arrived  with  400 
slaves,  and  so  he  thinks  it  reasonable  that  the  patent  should 
))e  supported.  "^ 

The  demand  for  labor  arose  from  the  necessities  of  the 
planter's  case,  and  can  not  be  called  unreasonable.  But  neither 
was  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  an  incorporated  company 
with  stations,  fleet,  manufacturing  interests,  in  short  a  full 
equipment  for  (tarrying  on  the  business  of  furnishing  the  sup- 
ply, could  afford  that  supply  cheaper  than  the  planter  himself 
could  procure  it.  In  the  light  of  later  developments  it  seems 
that  it  could  and  did.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  planters  could  at 
this  time  bring  their  own  slaves  at  an  average  of  £15  per 
head,  the  figure  at  which  the  company  stood  read}^  to  supply 
them  in  lots.  In  1670  owners  of  shipping  were  willing  to 
transport  white  persons  (servants)  to  Jamaica  from  P^ngland 
at  £12  to  i*l5  per  head  for  males,  and  £10  to  i/12  for  females.* 
This  included  freight,  food,  and  aire,  items  that  could  not  be 
trimmed  much  closer  in  the  case  of  slaves;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  there  wow  the  jidditional  items  of  their  first  cost 
jind  the  longer  voyage. 

The  turning  point  of  the  whole  })usiness  for  the  planter 
was  the  value  of  individual  selection.  Of  the  company  he 
must  take  such  num])ers  as  he  could  get,  of  such  quality  as 
they  chanced  to  ])e,  at  such  prices  as  were  charged,  sick  or 
healthy,  and  at  whatever  season  of  the  year  they  happened  to 
come.     The  j)rivat(*  shij)s  could  get  (juicker  returns  of  choicer 

1  Col.  I'ap..  XXXI.  N(.s.  :.,  U.  -■'  Ibid..  N«..  77. 
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negroes  and  at  le«s  morbility  risk,  Mincu  they  mrried  sitiall 
i-ui^oo." — 4n,  HI),  or  VHl  negion-s,  while  .sonietimi>s  shijis  of 
the  Royal  African  Comixmy  i-arriL^d  as  higli  w*  -fW.'  Intli- 
vidunl  Mfllet'tion  was  elimirmt^l  to  a  tar^  degree  in  iiegrooH 
pun-huHed  of  the  company,  and  tliis  eountcd  for  as  much  in 
Uir  piu'rhiwe  of  a  negro  slave  an  in  the  purchn-se  of  rattle, 
horses,  or  any  other  laboring  aniiimls.  It  nnglit  inako  the 
difference  tietween  profit  and  losn,  Sii  the  plaiiteii^  eoni- 
ptaiiied,  and  passed  an  act  limiting  the  priec  of  negroes.  The 
lU't  defeat*'d  itself,  for  the  priee  wiw  sot  so  low  that  the  com- 
pany could  not  supply  them,  and  when  the  King  abrogated 
the  law  it  wa«  uiiich  to  the  relief  of  the  planters.' 

On  it*<  Hide  tiie  K*iyal  African  Company  Htill  complained 
that  tlie  eolonista  did  not  pay  their  dfilit«.  In  .Iiiiie,  107fi,  the 
planters  of  Jamaica  were  owing  the  comi»iiny  i:25,iK«)  for 
negroes  sold  t<>  them  in  lii73  and  Hm4."  Some  5,2iiO  negroes 
had  ht'en  went  in  1*574  to  America,  2.320  going  lo  .lamaica, 
l.T'iO  U>  BarlMidos,  and  il50  to  Virginia,  and  wiien  these  returns 
were  made  there  wore  other  vcssiiIn  that  had  not  arrivtyi.'  In 
IrfTS  there  were  sent  to  Jamaica  four  ship.^  with  l,t>tiO  slaves, 
and  in  IH7ti  five  abips  with  1,540.  These  in  each  aise,l»ar- 
ring  accident,  wouhl  arrive  in  the  ftijlowing  year.'  From 
June  26.  IfiTl.  to  Maivh  i!5,  ItSTit.  there  wore  U.SIG  slaves 
lirought  to  Junmieu.  of  which  -S.tHS  cniue  directly  from 
(iuinea,'  The  company  imported  1*.24S sold  iH'twcen  Kill  and 
HI7i>.*  Thei'e  were  laden  at  the  Giuinca  coiwt  for  BurliiidoK 
five  vessels,  with  a  total  of  l.fiSS  slaves,  of  which  1,372  rejK'hed 
llarlnidoN  and  were  sold  in  the  first  six  munthH  of  lli7<>. 
Over  400  more  were  brought  It)  the  island,  hut  could  not  Iki 
sold,  and  were  .sent  to  Nevis  andJauiaii-a.'  Governor  Atkins 
reported  that  between  Uci'emlK-r  I.  1678.  and  IX-ccmljer  1, 
lt!7i',  l,4'25  negroes  were  received,  and  sold  by  the  agents  of 
the  company  for  i'2().52iJ.  In  January.  168U,  4S4  more 
arrived  and  wold  for  i:7,U50.'  Governor  Ixird  Vaiighan.  <if 
Januiica,  wrote  in  1675  t<"  Stvvetary  Williamson  that  the 
company   waa  supplying  them  well  with   uegrotM,  hut  that 
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the  rates  were  high,  none  selling  under  £22.*  The  number 
ordered  between  Christmas,  1674,  and  Christmas,  1675,  for 
Barbados,  Nevis,  Jamaica,  and  Virginia,  including  five  ships 
not  arrived,  was  7,025.*  Secretary  Williamson's  notebook 
for  1676  shows  that  the  company  was  Eupplying  Barbados  at 
fixed  rates,  £20  to  £22  per  head,  or  in  lots  at  £15.  This  was 
in  exact  accordance  with  their  agreement.  They  formerly 
had  sold  at  £16  per  head,  for  the  choice.'  A  letter  from  Port 
Royal,  June,  1676,  informed  Secretary  Williamson  that  the 
people  of  that  island  were  much  dissatisfied  because  the  Royal 
African  Company  did  not  furnish  them  with  negroes,  aa  they 
did  the  other  plantations.  It  was  added  that  it  had  become  a 
good  trade  to  buy  negroes  of  the  company's  factors  in  Bar- 
bados and  ship  them  to  Jamaica,  buying  for  £17  and  selling 
at  £24  per  head.*  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  Antigua,  and 
Montserrat  were  said  to  be  able  to  take  and  pay  for  1,000 
blacks  a  year,  but  these  islands  were  almost  wholly  neglected 
by  the  company  so  far  as  any  direct  supply  was  concerned. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  amount  of  this  desired  trade 
would  be  almost  the  exact  equivalent — £20,000 — of  what  went 
to  New  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  horses,  servants, 
and  provisions.*  In  January,  1677,  Governor  Atkins  wrote 
that  the  Barbados  assembly  claimed  that  the  Royal  African 
Company  drew  from  £40,000  to  £50,000  sterling  annually 
from  the  island.'  Add  to  this  the  poor  debts,  and  it  would 
indicate  that  the  island  was  not  ill  supplied  with  slaves,  since 
the  same  letter  put  the  required  number  at  from  2,000  to 
3,000.  The  existence  of  a  local  trade  between  Barbados  and 
Jamaica  supports  this  conclusion.  The  Royal  African  Com- 
pany's list  of  ships  showed  that  21  vessels  cleared  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  between  April  5,  1675,  and  June  17,  1676, 
carrying  5,965  slaves,  of  which  2,180  were  destined  for  Bar- 
bados, 2,170  for  Jamaica,  935  for  Nevis,  and  680  for  Virginia.' 
The  governor's  letter  nevertheless  complained  of  a  scarcity 
of  negroes,  said  that  many  (sugar)  works  were  standing  idle 
for  lack  of  them,  and  that  the  company  sent  their  ships  to 
Jamaica  instead  of  to  Barbados.     A  scarcity  would  probably 
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continue  so  long  an  s\aven  could  !«•  Kwld  for  £7  ]»er  lii-ad  iiioio 
ut  the  fornifi"  isltind  thiMi  nt  tlm  lath't.  Imt  thiy  diffcromo 
could  tn-  only  temporary.  The  printed  rates  of  the  company 
indicate  uImjuI  £2  jicr  head  as  tlio  normal  diffa'rciice,  baeod  tm 
the  cost  of  delivery. 

Froiu  thi.s  diitii  it  appears  timt  the  company  was  attempting 
to  fulfill  itji  propositions  and  was  succeeding  tolerably  well, 
Imt  that  the  plantfrrs  weni  slow  in  [mying  their  debts.  They 
were  also  said  to  have  overvalued  tlieir  eoinniodities,  at  the 
rate  of  il'H)  to  £70,'  an  ovci-^'aUiation  probably  resulting 
from  delKised  money.  Iji)rd  ('«rlislo,  governor  of  Jamuiea. 
wrote  in  June,  ir>7!>,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  if  they  (the 
planters)  made  their  money  of  Ihe  weight  and  fineness  of 
EngliFih  money  none  could  be  kept  in  the  island.  In  New 
England  "a  nine  pence  goes  for  u  twelve  pence,  which  fills 
them  full  of  money;  yet,  though  the  current  money  here  l>e 
ruised  alKivo  it«  value,  they  cai'iy  off  this  island  all  oiii'  ready 
money,"*  The  company  complained  Iwciuise  "light  Spanish 
money  pa.-wiei*  in  Jainuica  without  any  determined  weight,  and 
is  erery  day  introduced  lighter  and  lighter.  Hence  the  price 
of  all  sugar-s  and  commodities  out  there  is  high,  though  it  Ihls 
fallen  all  over  Kurope.'"' 

The  company  wished  to  secure  the  Hpanish  trade,  and 
denired  it  to  come  to  Jamaica.  It  could  furnish  negroes  at 
tuh'antageouin  nites  there,  since,  as  they  expressed  it.  it  waw 
nearly  20  per  cent  cheaper  to  give  110  pieces  of  eight  at 
Jamaica  than  at  Cura^'oa,  which  was  the  Dutch  marl.' 
Jamaica  could  thus  )>e  readily  made  a  distrilmting  center  for 
the  Ix-cward  Islands,  and  a.s  tin;  ennipany  was  willing  to  deliver 
one-third  at  Ilarbados,  this  could  l)0  made  the  l«iso  of  supply 
for  the  Windward  Islands.  Such  a  contract  it  was  thtmght 
would  establish  a  good  correspondence  Ijotween  the  subjectw 
of  htitU  Crowns,  and  keep  down  any  thii-d  power,  by  which 
the  French  were  prolwbly  meant.  It  was  thought  that  it 
would  also  hinder  pii'a<'y  i"  these  waters  by  increasing  the 
Spanish  fleet.' 


'Col.  Pill...  LXVIU,  No.  e?. 
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The  Spanish  trade  was  always  an  important  item  for  both 
nations.  Sometimes  it  was  licit,  at  other  times  clandestine. 
Regardless  of  the  various  Assientos,  which  were  held  in  turn 
by  various  powers,  the  English  always  got  a  residuum  of  the 
tirade.  At  first  the  African  companies  held  Spanish  contracts; 
later  the  trade  went  to  the  Jamaica  skippers.  The  transition 
occurred  as  follows:  In  1671,  or  just  before  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  company,  Lieutenant-Governor  Lynch,  of  Jamaica, 
after  adjustment  of  peace  with  His  Catholic  Majesty  relating 
to  America,  had  given  Mr.  Read,  the  African  Company's  fac- 
tor, and  another  gentleman  orders  to  treat  with  the  Assiento's 
factor  to  come  to  Jamaica  for  negroes,  but  ''he  was  so  hated 
and  the  gentlemen  so  watched  that  nothing  could  be  done."* 
However,  certain  conti*acts  with  the  Grilles  were  eventuall}^ 
continued  or  renewed — at  any  rate  thej'  existed  in  1676,  when 
the  company,  unable  to  supply  the  contracted  number,  peti- 
tioned the  King  to  allow  the  Spaniards  to  buy  of  the  planters 
enough  to  complete  the  contract.*  The  request  was  complied 
with,  and  the  King  directed  Governor  Atkins  at  Barbados  and 
Governor  Vaughan  at  Jamaica  to  exact  no  other  duties  than 
the  laws  appointed,'  meaning  probably  that  the  Spaniards 
were  to  pay  the  same  duties  as  the  Royal  African  Company, 
whose  place  in  this  instance  they  were  taking.  The  request 
may  have  been  more  readily  complied  with  since  the  Dutch 
were  at  the  time  getting  the  Spanish  trade  to  the  extent  of 
several  thousand  slaves  a  year.* 

The  results  were  apparent  in  both  islands  very  shortly. 
Governor  Atkins  reported  in  May,  1677,*  the  arrival  of  a 
Spanish  ship  from  Cale^  for  the  trade.     He  says: 

I  doe  find  upon  Record  here,  a  Privy  Seal  or  Signet,  given  my  Lord 
Francis  Willoughby,  and  tx)  his  succeeding  brother  a  power  and  a  com- 
mand to  endeavor  to  make  a  trade  with  ye  Spaniard,  if  it  could  be  done, 
which  once  they  had  ol)tain'd,  but  had  lost  it  again  by  the  petulancy  of 
the  then  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  they  never  came  here  since.  But  now 
1  find  they  are  resolved  to  come  againe  by  the  i>er8waaions  of  ye  Guine, 
Compa. — It  will  be  of  great  concernment  to  the  Guinea  Society  for  Vend- 
ing their  Negroes,  as  well  as  to  the  Island,  since  they  will  bee  thereby 
furnished  with  money  that  they  may  pay  their  debts  the  better  and  rid 
themselves,  at  good  rates,  of  their  refractory,  dangerous  and  bad  Negros. 
The  i)la(!e  likewise  is  well  situated  for  it,  and  most  proper  to  make  the 


1  Col.  Cal.,  1669-1674,  No.  604.  » Col.  Cal.,  1677-1680,  Nos.  234,  236. 
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Mart;  for  the  Company  caimot  send  their  Bhijw  hither  soe  exactly  as  to 
meet  them  here,  not  knowing;  when  they  will  come;  and  to  keep  Negros 
in  their  hands  in  expectacon  of  them  will  bee  noe  ways  profitable.  There 
will  bee  always  a  Stock  rea<ly  iijwn  the  L^land  for  the  Spaniard,  whii^h 
will  invite  him  to  come  to  buy,  because  first  of  that  certainty;  next  l)eing 
within  ten  or  twelve  tlays'  sail  of  the  Port  tlie  Havana,  where  they  carry 
them  all  unto. — By  this  means  the  Guinea  Oompa.  will  l)ee  nnich  advanced 
in  their  sales,  as  well  as  in  tlie  numln^r  as  the  prices  oi  their  Negros;  the 
Island,  by  this  mcmey  trade,  will  increa.se  in  wealth;  and — it  may  grow  to 
liee  8oe  considerable  that  a  duty,  of  some  a<l vantage,  may  rise  to  his 
Matie.> 

The  letter  was  soiit  to  the  African  Company  for  its  consid- 
eration, which  was  favomblo,^  and  to  their  solicitor-general 
for  his  opinion  of  the  legality  of  the  tnule,  '"  whether  negroes 
ou^ht  to  be  esteemed  goods  or  connnodities  intended  by  the 
acts  of  trade  and  navigation."  Ilis  opinion  was  unfavorable. 
He  held  that  negroes  were  goods  and  commodities,  and  upon 
debate  before  the  lords  committees  of  the  plantations  it  was 
so  admitted.' 

In  October  of  the  same  year  Governor  Vaughan  reported 
much  the  same  state  of  things  from  Jamaica.  Two  Spanish 
ships  had  come  there  for  the  tnui<\*  The  Royal  African  Com- 
pany had  meanwhile,  in  July,  reported  to  the  lords  of  trade 
in  favor  of  allowing  this  li))erty  permanently  to  the  planta- 
tions.* Their  reason  was  doubtless  the  hope  suggested  by 
Atkins,  that  prompter  payment  on  the  part  of  the  planters 
might  follow  if  the  latt^M-  had  a  supply  of  ready  money,  and 
the  fact  already  noted  tliat  tlie  company  itself  could  supply 
more  advantageously  at  the  English  mark(»t  than  any  other 
could  at  the  Spanislh  Perhaps,  also,  it  was  foreseen  that  a 
more  remunerative  market  would  result  from  the  competition 
of  buyers.  The  nc^groes  sold  by  the  planters  wcmld  l)e  of  the 
poorer  sort,  and  for  every  slave  thus  sold  there  would  arise  a 
demand  for  another  and  ))cttcr  one  Th(»  supply  must  come 
through  the  company  in  any  case.  Th(»  islands  had  been  no 
more  than  let  into  this  trade,  howev(»r,  than  the  opinion  of  the 
solicitor-general  thi*ew  them  out  again,  on  the  grounds  al)ove 

'Col.  Ent.  Bk.,  I,  |»|».  71.  7.').    This  U-tUT  >h<»\v.»,  of  coursf,  thai  llu*  jilHiiterM  th«*iiiHflvi-> 
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mentioned,  in  January,  1678.  Negroes  were  goods  and  com- 
modities, and  so  were  forbidden  to  be  exported  from  His  Maj- 
esty's plantations  in  other  than  English  ships.  Therefore  the 
Spanish  trade  could  not  be  permitted.  ^  Meantime  the  colonies 
had  been  taught  from  their  short  experience  the  desirability 
of  it,  and  with  their  own  sloops  soon  showed  their  capacity  to 
handle  it,  while  the  formation  of  the  French  Senegal  Com- 
pany about  this  time,*  and  the  clash  of  interests  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  French  in  the  West  Indies,'  served  to  throw 
this  Spanish  trade  more  than  ever  into  the  English  hands. 

The  breadth  of  the  French  company's  claims  cut  into  the 
interests  of  the  Dutch  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  also,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  better  understanding  between  the  Dutch  and  English 
in  their  African  management.  This  fact  undoubtedly  operated 
to  aid  the  Royal  African  Company  in  suppressing  interlopers, 
since  it  allowed  it  to  give  its  entire  attention  to  this  object 
undiverted  by  either  of  the  foreign  neighbors.  The  mutual 
understanding  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  went  so  far 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  1677  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  wrote  to  the  Royal  African  Company  pointing 
out  the  similarity  of  the  two  companies'  interests  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  and  suggesting  that  they  could  profitably  join  in 
protecting  them  from  interlopers,*  and  in  the  following  Feb- 
ruary His  Majesty  gave  the  Roj^al  African  Company  permis- 
sion to  treat  with  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  on  this  sub- 
ject.* The  English,  however,  apparently  thought  it  inadvis- 
able to  make  any  pledges  of  cooperation,  and  very  wisely  so. 
The  burden  of  the  task  must  in  such  an  armngement  have 
fallen  principally  upon  the  Royal  African  Company,  for  the 
Dutch  were  engaging  all  their  efforts  with  the  French.  In 
1678  the  latter  took  Arguin,  and  obtained  the  ascendancy  in 
that  quarter.  The  assistance  to  be  looked  for  from  the  Dutch, 
therefore,  would  have  been  slight.  Any  alliance  with  them, 
moreover,  might  readily  have  been  construed  into  hostility 
with  the  French,  if  indeed  it  had  not  drawn  the  English  into 
actual  hostilities.  The  English  were  already  in  a  position  to 
get  the  utmost  advantage  out  of  the  circumstances  without 

>Col.  Cal.,  1677-1680.  Nos.  346,  584. 
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making  any  move  except  such  a»  was  directly  mnnected  with 
their  own  affairs.  If  under  theso  circumstances  the  company 
could  not  maintain  its  charter  rights  in  Africa,  it  must  be 
taken  as  a  pretty  clear  demonstration  that  such  rights  were 
altogether  futile. 

Id  spite  of  the  advantageous  circumstances,  however,  the 
iri-egular  traffic  wa^i  far  from  killed  in  Africa  or  the  West 
Indies.  The  difficulti&sof  the  bisk  of  suppressing  illicit  trade 
will  appear  from  the  very  nature,  of  the  case.  The  remedies 
had  to  l>e  applied  at  thi-ee  points — ^in  England,  in  Afriia,  and 
in  the  West  Indies;  and  although  in  Kngland  the  authority  of 
the  government  was  behind  the  company  and  exerted  in  its 
support,  in  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies  the  royal  authority 
was  not  sufficiently  operative  to  he  of  any  gi-eat  assistance, 
and  in  all  three  place^i  the  force  of  circumstances  was  against  it, 

The  efforts  of  the  company  as  applied  in  England  were  to 
head  off  the  ships  of  interlopers  from  their  intended  voyages. 
The  prevalence  of  the  illicit  trade  is  evidenced  by  the  fre- 
quency of  the  petitions  from  the  company  to  stay  ships  ti-ad- 
ing.  or  about  to  trade,  within  the  limits  of  its  charter.  The 
esjxicial  fi'efiuency  of  thp,se  in  1077  marks  the  greater  activity 
of  the  company  in  trying  tt>  suppress  the  illicit  tmde.  i-ather 
than  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the  traders.'  The  ca.sea 
of  ships  falling  under  suspicion  came  to  be  so  numerous  that 
it  was  ordered  by  His  Majesty  in  council  that  the  lord  treas- 
urer be  authorized  and  required,  on  application  by  the  lloyal 
African  Company  in  the  intervals  of  the  council,  to  give 
orders  to  stay  all  interlopers  till  His  Majesty  should  hear  the 
parties  and  declare  his  pleasure.*  Nothing  could  \>e  done, 
however,  a-ive  to  allow  the  ship  to  proceed,  after  security  had 
been  given  not  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  company. 
But  as  the  comjiany  itnelf  was  not  trading  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  limits,  and  had  nothing  like  a  system  of  patrol,  it  is  not 
safe  to  say  that  all  such  vcs.sols  hold  strictly  to  their  promise. 
The  company  claimed  that  prices  of  slaves  ro-se  a  full  third  in 
(juinea  by  reason  of  the  interloping  ships.'  Of  course,  to  the 
African  native  one  ship  was  as  good  as  another. 

The  state  of   things  in  the  plantations  requires  a  longer 
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.stor}'.  If  in  England  ii  ship  laden  for  Guinea  could  be  stayed, 
at  least  till  she  was  sworn  to  some  other  vo3'age,  there  was 
no  staying  of  vessels  sailing  from  West  Indian  or  American 
ports,  and  such  vessels  had,  as  we  have  noted,  already  entered 
the  interloping  trade.  In  England  there  was  a  hostilit}" 
against  the  company  as  a  monopoly,  an  antagonism  that  led 
to  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the  charter.  In  the  West  Indies 
little  was  cared  for  the  exclusive  charter  rights  of  any  com- 
pany, so  long  as  smuggling  could  be  freely  carried  on,  but 
any  attempt  to  suppress  this  was  a  goad  to  the  sensitive 
planter.  The  two  forces,  therefore,  although  not  yet  allied, 
both  worked  against  the  company,  and  probably  more  effect- 
ively than  if  they  had  been  in  combination,  for  they  attacked 
it  from  two  sides  at  the  same  time.  As  the  struggle  pro- 
gressed these  forces  came  into  conscious  cooperation. 

The  company's  first  endeavor  was  to  prevent  interloping 
ships  from  leiaving  England;  its  second  step  was  to  prevent 
such  from  trading  in  Africa,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  evading 
the  first  step;  its  third  attempt  was  to  prevent  their  landing 
their  slave  cargoes  in  the  West  Indies  after  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  evading  the  first  two  steps.  It  was  here  that  the 
final  and  fiercest  clash  of  forces  came.  If  the  company  failed 
here,  it  was  complete!}'  beaten,  and  here  the  opposition  was 
hardest  to  be  met.  Royal  authority'  counted  for  little  at  this 
distance,  and  turbulence  and  violence  were  hard  to  suppress. 
The  planter  was  lawmaker,  lawbreaker,  witness,  judge,  jury, 
and  executioner.  Wo  can  not  wonder  if  his  force  abated 
before  he  reached  the  final  rdle. 

Roval  commands  continued  to  be  issued  on  behalf  of  the 
company.  On  March  1,  1676,  orders  in  council  were  taken 
directing  the  governor  of  Barbados  to  maintain  the  privileges 
of  the  company.  Violations  of  the  charter  and  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  2ij  Charles  11,  November  30,  were  noticed,  and  all 
officers  were  dirpctt^l  to  assist  the  company's  factors  in  mak- 
ing seizures  of  all  violator^)  of  the  charter.*  A  letter  from 
His  Majesty  further  reprimanded  the  governor  for  his  laxity, 
and  charged  him  to  allow  no  further  ''Prevarications'-  to  be 
pnicticed."*  The  company  fre<|uently  comnmnicated instances 
of  violations  with  a  fullness  of  detail  that  shows  the  hopeless 
odds  against  which  it  was  fighting. 

1  Col.  Kill,  hk.,  I.  30.32. 

2  Ibid..  40,4'J. 
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Eklwin  Stede,  coniimny-.s  agent,  wrote  from  Biirbados,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1675,  regarding  a  ketc'h  that  eanie  with  negroes 
for  Morris  and  Fowell,  ten  of  which  hhicks  he  seized.  The 
vessel,  properly  forfeit  for  having  traded  in  the  ('onipin3'^'s 
limits,  was  sold  to  Vaughan  and  Middleton,  and  was  pro})al>l3' 
designed  again  for  Guinea,  for  she  rode  at  anchor  "^  in  a  clan- 
destine manner"  in  unaccustomed  phices,  out  of  reach  of  the 
forts,  and  had  not  given  the  security  required  by  law.  Sttnle 
procured  from  the  governor  an  order  for  her  to  leave  the 
island  or  come  into  port.  She  did  neither.  Neither  would 
Captains  Heath  or  Chevall  *  send  boats  and  men  to  take  her 
as  they  could  have  done  and  ought  by  their  charter  party. 
So  she  daily  for  three  weeks  took  in  goods  in  contempt  of  the 
governor's  commands.  Then  Sted(»,  as  coUector  of  customs, 
sent  a  wherry  with  Mr.  Ilugii  Arclier,  a  known  and  sworn 
officer,  to  board  her  and  sc^irch  for  unaccustomcHl  goods,  as 
the  law  required.  She  would  not  allow  the  officers  U)  board 
her,  but  threatened  the  death  of  any  who  should  attempt  it, 
and  '^discharged  several  Mus<|uetts  laden  with  ])owder  and 
Bullet  agt.  him  then  sitting  in  his  boat,  to  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  and  those  in  the  boat  with  him,  and  to  the  great  discour- 
agement of  his  Maties.  Officers  in  ])erformance  of  their  duty."* 
The  governor  had  no  vessel  that  he  could  send  against  her. 
His  Majesty's  ship  Fi>r<nl(jht  just  then  coming  to  anchor,  the 
ketch  imracdiatelv  sailed.*  In  this  fashion  not  onlv  officers 
of  the  company,  })ut  those  of  the  Crown  as  well,  W(U-e  set  at 
defiance  with  impunity. 

Again,  the  company  reported  a  seizures  of  so  out  of  150 
negroes  illegally  imported,  and  the  violent  alxluction  of  these 
by  the  planters,  and  the  beating  and  wounding  of  the  agents, 
"which  proceedings  dot*  very  little  discourage  others  in  the 
said  privat  Trade;  and  the  mischiefe  doth  increase  soe  fast 
that  it  will  1h>  impo*<si])le  for  your  ptrs.  to  support  and  main- 
tain their  Forts  and  factorvs  if  ve  same  ])ee  not  siKMnlilv  and 
al)soluteiy  prevented."  '*  The  narrative  of  the  conqmny's  agent 
illustrates  the  difficult i(»s  at  Har])ados: 

"Aniied  multitii<U's  on  foot  an<l  on  lioix'lnu'k"  attarktMl  tluMn  an<l  took 
away  the  80  negroes.     Thcoffi'rxlrrs  wtTronly  ])onn(l  to  kcvptlio  iH'acc,  an<l 
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appeared  unconcerned,  while  "the  ship  in  contempt  of  the  Government, 
as  well  as  ye  Laws  of  this  Island,  still  lies  at  a  place  called  the  Black  Rock 
in  this  Island,  where  interlopers  usually  are  to  refit  themselves  for  another 
Voyage,  but  will  not  come  within  command  of  the  Forts,  nor  give  security 
not  to  depart  ye  Island  without  license,  nor  to  carry  off  Debtors,  servants, 
or  Negroes,  without  Tickets,  as  by  a  law  of  this  Country  made  to  prevent 
carrying  off  Debtors  servants  and  Negros  hee  ought  to  doe,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture of  1000  lbs.  of  sugar.  Notwithstanding  all  which  ye  Commander 
of  the  said  Vessell,  nor  the  Merchant  George  Parris,  nor  the  Owner  of  the 
Ship  (who  live  in  the  Island)  have  any-thing  said  to  them.  *  *  *  Wee 
de  not  tiiink  fit  to  prosecute  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  Eighty 
Negroes  were  seixed  and  woere  violently  taken  away  from  us,  till  we  re- 
ceive directions  from  you,  being  aasnred  a  Jury  will  find  against  us.  For 
possibly  it  will  not  bee  easy  for  us  to  make  sach  proofe  as  will  satisfy  a 
Barbadoes  Jury  that  they  came  from  within  the  limits  of  your  Charter; 
or  if  such  proofe  could  bee  made,  yet  considering  the  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  some  of  his  assistants  (who  are  the  same  with  the  BarcMi 
AC)  are  concerned  in  Interlopers,  it  will  bee  noe  easy  matter  for  us  to 
obtain  a  Verdict  against  Interlopers.  *  *  *  Just  now  is  come  to 
anchor  at  the  Black-Rock,  another  small  Interloper,  belonging,  as  wee 
are  informed,  to  Judge  Sharpe,  Mr.  John  Worsam,  Mr.  Robert  Rich  and 
others,  who  yesterday  landed,  on  the  back  part  of  the  Island,  about 
Eighty  Negros  which  wee  cannot  possibly  prevent,  unless  wee  had  such 
a  Vessell,  and  so  qualify'd  at  our  command,  as  wee  have  formerly  men- 
tioned; for  wee  that  live  in  Town  can  not  presently  know  what  ships 
appeare,  or  what  is  done  on  the  other  side  of  the  Island.  Wee  hear 
of  several  other  interlopers  that  are  shortly  expected,  4  or  5  of  them 
went  from  England,  2  or  3  from  this  Island  and  one  or  two  from  New 
England;  soe  that  wee  now  expect  to  see  a  Fleet  of  them,  without 
any  hopes  of  assistance,  or  any  means  to  prevent  their  landing  their 
Negros,  and  having  egress  and  regress  of  Trade  here.  We  are  informed 
that  this  Interloper  came  from  the  Bite,  and  brings  some  teeth  and  some 
Wax;  what  quantity  of  either  wee  know  not.  Wee  are  told  that  the 
Patience  Capt.  Hobson  lately  arrived  from  England  hath  brought  a  new 
Cargo  for  this  Vessell  for  another  Guiny  Voyage,  on  which  doubtless  shee 
will  proceed  soe  soon  as  refitted,  and  we  are  noe  ways  able  to  prevent  her, 
having  noe  manner  of  assistance  from  any  person,  all  people  appearing 
against  us,  and  are  ready  to  help  Interloi)er8  all  they  can,  if  some  speedy 
course  bee  not  taken  to  prevent  them,  they  will  reap  the  benefit,  and  the 
Compa.,  have  the  least  share  of  the  Guiney  Trade.  10  December,  1675. 
Wee  have  now  notice  of  another  small  Interloper  that  hath  plyed  2  or  3 
days,  about  the  windward  part  of  ye  Island,  and  there  landed  about 
Ninety  Negroes.  This  wee  suppose  may  bee  Gilberts  ship,  ye  Compa. 
formerly  menconed;  shee  never  came  in  sight  of  this  part  of  ye  Island,  but 
after  landing  her  Negros  went  to  lAM?ward,  its  said  to  Sta.  Lucia,  there  to 
lade  timber,  and  then  come  back  hither,  supposing  thereby  to  conceal  her 
}>eing  at  Guiney."  * 
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In  May,  1677,  aoothiT  k'tor  roveaW  siinilur  proccwJiiigii. 
An  interloper  luwi  art-ivixi  belonging  to  Jinign  Shurpc,  chief 
judgo  of  the  "best  court"  in  tho  island,  Mr,  John  Worsam. 
one  of  his  awi-stants,  Maj.  John  Halk-t.  anotiier  assistant, 
Philip  Choeko,  and  Roger  Cowley,  a  commissioner  of  the  cits- 
toms.  TTiis cnwuraged  others. " wn^ing tliose  thatsitt.  in  greutv 
places  &  five  by  the  kings  Conrniissionii  pi-sumo  to  ai-t  against 
the  king's  grBiits.  they  lieing  ehiefly  roncernod  to  oppase  and 
punish  such  as  prsume  to  act  as  they  doe,"  This  ship  brought 
!I8  negroes  from  the  Bite,  and  few  or  no  olephauts'  teeth.  On 
adric«  of  her  arrival  the  agents  made  all  (jossiWe  haste  to  the 
plaee  where  she  was  landing  the  negroes,  hut  it  was  12  niiies 
distant,  and  they  found  the  negrous  all  landed  and  tarried  into 
C'Ol.  Kiehard  Bailey's  plantation,  whii-h  lay  so  elase  to  the 
landing  that  "they  are  no  sooner  ashoi-e  than  in  it,"  On  the 
mih  of  June  the  arrival  of  another  interloper,  with  12<t 
-negi-oes,  waa  notal,  also  from  the  Bite.  They  wei-o  landed 
on  the  liaek  part  of  the  island  N?ftire  the  eomimnyV  fattoi-s 
had  notice.  The  factors  were  on  the  company's  ship  all  day 
welling  negroes,  and  the  men  they  had  employed  to  give  notice 
were  l>eaten  and  wounded  without  cause.' 

In  •July,  10^0.  the  factors  at  Nevis  reportwl  that  "Thorn- 
bury  an  Interloper — came  tti  an  anchor  H  legue  to  windward 
of  the  Fort,  the  lf>th.  June  &  there  rid  4  or  r>  days  in  Sight  of 
all  the  Inland  till  he  had  landed  his  negroes  to  whom  boates 
from  the  Shore  &  Ships  went  lo  und  against  very  frequent." 
A  warrant  waa  issued  directing  tlie  marshal  "to.sease  said 
Ship  &  Negroes  &  t*t  firing  them  under  Conmiund  which  was 
delivered  to  him  that  afternoon  who  promise*!  to  dfje  itt  with 
all  speed  butt  instejid  thereof  went  out  of  the  way  &  never  did 
itt"     And  further, 

the  Itttli.  ii»y  hVkiuI  Sunn  «■»,  they  hmnght  from  said  Ship  about  BO 
n«gT(M»in  st^loupv  and  taiideal  tlit-iu  in  Stsiili^y-baj' wlicK  wivendiMVunTwl 
to  aate  ihem  tmtt  was  prevented  p.  Mr.  Philip  Lee  Spi«ker  of  the  Aaanii- 
l)ly  who  llnrt  drew  hii^  r^wuni  and  hid  duUaiioe  to  any  that  would  aeixe 
tbrm,  t/>gi>ther  witli  Mr.  Riclioril  Cory,  Thomas  Belr.luunlier  Lu.  Joha 
Loctcwcll,  Ena.  John  tHUindk-y  &  <mv  Aiwlfmian,  all  I^Unduig  with  Ibdr 
Swurdfl  juinting  lo  'lur  lin^Ht  ami  ."^umi-  thdr  I'istollH,  i>wuu«inf;  biUi-rly 
that  they  would  kill  thai  iiuui  thai  wnnld  nH«r  t'l  »■!»■  a  nt-^"'  tl>er«'  nnf- 
wlt belaud iiiK  llii^y  tiail  at  thai  vciry  InHtaiil  the  treiicnillM  onlrr  read  to 
thctn  w>i<^rpin  ho  Coniuidcal  all  lii^  CViiiid  nfflntrs  to  awiirt  or  in  tht  suiw- 
iag  <if  lli'j^i'  n«tfn>c«  ul  wliich  (hvy  wonid  lake  no  Xutice,  Imt  instead  of 
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obeying  the  same  they  with  about  20  eaylers  and  privateers  accompanying 
them  with  their  Swords  drawne  kept  us  from  making  any  Seizure  on  them, 
saying  that  they  had  bought  them  and  would  land  them  if  they  died  for 
itt,  and  what  they  did  they  would  maintaine  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 
of  which  the  next  day  wee  acquainted  the  General  1  who  gave  us  this  answer 
that  he  knew  no  law  to  punish  them  for  itt  but  would  acquaint  the  king 
thereof.* 

On  June  18,  1682,  Governor  William  Stapleton  wrote  from 
Nevis  to  the  Lords  of  Trade: 

On  Monday,  the  5th.  instant,  the  ship  Prondencc,  of  Ix)ndon,  whereof 
George  Nauton  was  master,  was  seen  tacking  off  and  on  in  sight  of  us  all 
towards  this  roadstead,  and  in  the  end  stearing  towards  Statia.  Captain 
Billop,  of  the  Deptford,  set  sail  after  her,  and,  on  firing  a  shot  across  her 
forefoot,  to  his  great  surprise  he  found  his  fire  returned,  with  the  result 
already  told.  After  preparation  for  action  he  summoned  her  to  submit, 
and  on  refusal  boarde<l  her,  and  his  men  called  cruel  rogues  and  pirates  for 
their  pains.  I  cannot  yet  get  all  the  necessary  affidavits  drawn  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  Captain  Billop,  who  has  hindere<i  his  men  from  coming  for- 
ward, to  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  eml)ezzlement  by  himself  ami  his 
men  of  negroes'  goods  and  African  merchandise.  *  *  *  Billop  went 
down  to  St.  Christopher's,  though  the  wind  was  northerly,  and  as  fair  for 
his  voyage  hither,  as  thither;  he  then  stayed  there  five  days  without  giv- 
ing me  the  least  account  of  his  i)rocee(iings,  ai)parently  not  thinking  me 
worthy  the  apprisal  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  King's  subjects  and  the 
wounding  of  others.  After  trying  and  condemning  the  ship's  goods  accord- 
ing to  theCom{)any's  charter  and  the  King's  proclamation,  I  commissioned 
three  gentlemen  of  the  Council  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  examine  Cap- 
tain Billop  and  the  warrant  officers  and  seamen  of  the  ketch  respecting  the 
embezzlement  of  ivory,  red  wood,  copperas,  wax,  and  all  other  African 
commodities.  How  they  have  been  slighttnl  shall  appear'under  their  own 
hands.  Of  two  hundre<l  and  fifteen  negroes  imjiorted  hither  Billop  and 
his  men  have  conveye<l  away  all  but  eighty-four  of  the  worst  and  twelve 
infected  with  smallpox,  besides  eight  or  nine  killed,  to  say  nothing  of  three 
or  four  mllns  (si<;)  of  elei)haiit's  teeth,  of  which  he  gives  no  accx)unt,  not 
}>eing  satisfie<l  with  the  fourth  share  allowcni  him  by  the  Royal  African 
Company.  I  have  taken  no  part  directly  nor  indirectly  in  the  division  of 
the  charter,  *  *  *  but  if  I  allowe<i  so  palpable  a  fraud  to  jmiss,  1  might 
Ixj  justly  suspected  of  connivance  in  the  embezzlement  of  confiscated  goods 
before  adjudication.  ^ 

Pr-oclaniations,  instructions  to  governors,  reprimands,  orders 
in  council  were  of  no  avail  to  stop  such  practices.  The 
royal  officers  might  possess  all  the  good  intention  in  the 
world;  they  had  not  the  power  to  stop  the  traffic,  and  of  their 
good  intent  it  is  evidently  not  best  to  speak  in  too  confident 
terms.     Governor  Atkins  said  that,  once  landed,  one  negro 
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was  like  another,  and  that  all  the  diligence  in  the  world  could 
not  prevent  landing  negroes  in  the  night  or  in  out-of-the-way 
places.  And,  the  governor  adds,  it  is  hard  to  get  men  to  take 
them,  for  they  (the  smugglers)  fight/ 

However,  this  appears  tt)  have  been  the  period  in  which 
the  interloping  trade  was  most  nearly  crushed.  .  The  letters 
of  the  agents  indicate  that  they  were  active  in  the  company's 
sei*vice,  and  their  vigilance,  the  support  of  the  Crown,  what  aid 
the  govemoi's  could  and  would  give,^  the  friendly  character 
of  the  relations  with  the  Dutch,*  the  opening  of  other  lines  of 
trade  for  the  lawless  skippers,*  the  fact  that  the  interlopers  had 
to  pay  higher  wages  to  seamen,  higher  prices  for  goods,  and  run 
greater  risks  of  losses'^  than  the  company,  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  soil  their  negroes  at  rates  that  were  more  advan- 
tageous than  the  comi^any's.  In  fact,  the  agent  Stede  said  he 
was  underselling  the  interlopers/  The  company  was  really 
trying  to  make  it  worth  the  planters'  while  to  purchase  of 
them  and  to  mak(»  prompt  payments. 

In  September,  1076,  the  governor  of  Barbados  communi- 
cated to  the  assembly  a  paper  in  relation  to  the  African  Com- 
pany's offer  to  furnish  negroes  at  fixed  rates.  The  paper 
stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  company's  offer  in  their  printed 
declarations,  they  would  consign,  either  in  great  ships  or 
small,  from  the  Gold  Coast,  Ardra,  the  Bite,  and  Angola. 
They  were  attempting  to  adapt  their  ))usiness  to  the  planters' 
needs.  They  would  also  give  three  and  six  months'  credit, 
a  discount  for  cash  piiyments,  and  the  rate  ot  6  per  cent 
allowed  on  any  money  coming  into  their  hands  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  credit.  The  company  would  receive 
sugar  or  any  other  goods  of  the  planters  and  sell  them  by  the 
candle  without  charging  for  the*,  sale.  They  would,  further- 
more, try  to  iriduc(»  th(»  Spaniards  to  come  to  Barbados  and 
buy  blacks.  Th(\v  would  sell  slaves  at  £15  per  heati,^  pre- 
sumably in  lots.  To  this  fair  and  businesslike  proposition 
the  assembly  made  no  direct  answer,  but  evaded  the  ques- 
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tion.  In  fact,  it  was  not  a  matter  in  which  the  assembly  had 
any  authority  to  act.  The  purchasers  of  slaves  were  indi- 
vidual planters,  whose  ability  and  inclination  to  pay  corre- 
sponded to  their  circumstances  and  natures.  The  assembly 
served  as  an  excellent  mouthpie<!e  for  the  planter's  complaints, 
but  it  conunitted  him  to  very  little. 

m. 

THE  ROYAL  AFRICAN  COMPANY  VERSUS  THE  PLANTATIONS. 

The  case  of  the  plantations  was  set  forth  in  memorials  and 
petitions  and  by  agents  sent  to  England.  The  vigorous 
attempts  of  the  company  to  che<;k  all  interloping  reacted  dis- 
astrously upon  the  planters  as  well  as  upon  the  smugglei*8, 
but  this  simply  served  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  contest,  not 
to  stop  it.  The  company  had  long  complained  of  the  planta- 
tions.    The  plantations  now  began  to  attack  the  company. 

In  1676,  the  council  and  assembly  of  Barbados  made  out  a 
statement  of  their  case,  which  took  the  form  of  a  petition  and 
a  paper  of  grievances,  one  article  of  which  related  to  the 
Royal  African  Company: 

Secondly  Whereas  the  product  of  this  your  Maties.  Island  depends  upon 
the  labour  of  Negro  Slaves  (of  whom  wee  need  a  great  continual  supply, 
and  without  whom  wee  cannot  subsist)  the  Royal  African  Compa.  (to 
whom  your  maty  hath  l)een  pleas' d  to  grant  the  sole  selling  of  these 
Slaves)  doe  supply  us  very  scantly  with  them,  and  their  price  is  become 
excessive.  Wee  are  well  assured  that  your  Maty  established  that  Compa. 
to  enable  them  to  buy  cheaper  of  the  African  Infidels,  and  not  to  enable 
them  to  sell  dearer  to  your  own  subjects.  And  doubtless  they  might 
afford  them  much  cheaper  than  can  bee  done  in  oi)en  Trade.  But  con- 
trariwise whereas,  before  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Conii)a.  the  usual 
price  of  able  Negroes  in  this  Country  was  alx)ut  sixteen  [Kmnds  p.  head, 
they  are  now  sold  for  twenty,  and  two  and  twenty,  which  rates  wee  can 
ill  afford  to  give,  our  Land  l)eing  worn  out,  our  Coinnuxlities  Ixjing  low, 
and  great  Duties  upon  them;  but  necessity  inforceth  us  to  give  whatever 
is  demanded  though  considering  the  small  wages  they  yearn,  and  the 
many  casualties  that  attend  them,  wee  cannot  reasonably  hope  they 
should  ever  work  out  their  i)rice,  soe  that  buying  of  Negroes,  at  these 
rates  must,  in  a  short  time  exhaust  and  undoe  ils.  And  whereas  the 
Royal  Compa.  doe  now  offer  us  Negrot^s,  at  fifteen  jK)unds  j).  head  one 
with  another.  Wee  hold  it  nuich  worse  than  to  give  them  their  price  of 
two  and  twenty  jK)unds  for  goo<l  Negrf>es. 

In  former  tiuies  wee  were  plentifully  furnisht  with  Christian  servants 
fix)m  England  and  Scotland,  but  mtw  wee  c-an  get  few   English,     *     *     * 
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nor  have  we  any  Sirotoli  servantH,  in  rt»jrard  our  intenrourse  with  that 
kingdom  wholly  cut  off  by  ye  Act  of  Navigation,  *  *  *  and  for  Irish 
servants  wee  find  them  of  Hiiiall  value;  r)ur  whole  dependence  therefore  is 
upon  Negroes.  And  unU>sK  Your  Matie  l)ee  graciously  please*!  to  vouch- 
safe us  yr.  effectual  care  and  favor,  sciiiio  of  us  luunt  Ir^c  undone  by  buying 
them,  and  the  rest  by  wanting  them.  And  a  considenible  i)art  of  this 
once  flourishing  Island  will  wxm  lye  un wrought  and  deserted  for  want  (►f 
hands,  to  ye  utter  mine  of  Your  Poor  subjtH'ts  in  th(?<H»  i>arts,  the<k»8tnic- 
tion  of  the  sugar  tratie,  and  the  great  diminution  of  Your  Maties.  Customs 
both  here  and  in  England.^ 

To  such  statements,  of  course,  the  Royal  African  Company 
was  forced  to  reply.     It  said: 

This  Compa.  hath  bi'en  si»tle<l  little  alH>ve  f(»ur  yean»s,  in  the  two  first 
whereof  Navigation  was  obHtnicte<l  by  the  I)ut<*h  Warr,  and  the  general 
Imbargoes  laid  on  all  Shi|>8.  Yet  wee  were  not  wanting  in  our  applica- 
tions to  his  Maty,  who  thereupon  graciously  i>ermitte<l  us  to  sen<l  forth 
seven  ships,  tocarr}'  soldiers,  ammunition,  provisions,  &C.  to  [ireservethe 
Forts  and  ffactories  in  (xuinea,  whence  they  i>r(K'ei^ied,  with  Negroes,  to 
the  several  Plantacons  and  four  of  them  to  the  Barl)adoes. 

The  third  yeare,  when  the  warr  was  ended  ye  C'ompany  did  more  vig- 
orously prosecute  their  Trade,  making  it  thcur  i>articular  cArc  to  funiish  all 
the  Plantacons  with  a  plentifull  siii)ply  of  Negro  servents,  and  that  yeare 
sent  out  Fifteen  Shii)S  to  ye  Coast  of  Africa,  and  tlience  onlere<l  Six  of 
them  to  the  Island  of  Barbadoes  with  ulnnit  two  thousand  Negros,  which 
their  Factors  <lispose<l  of,  at  sevenil  rates,  as  yo  market  w<»uld  give  leave, 
many  of  them  at  much  lower  price  than  was  usual  Ix'fore  this  Company 
was  establishe<l. 

And  the  last  year,  for  a  farther  snpi)ly  they  sent  out  twenty  8hipe  more 
in  Afrii^a,  and  have  appointiMl  eight  of  them,  with  ab<>ut  three  thousand 
Negros,  to  Barba<l<H»s,  which,  }ry  this  time,  wi»e  may  n»asonably  l)eleeve 
are,  for  the  mast  part,  arrive<l,  and  the  rest  on  tlicir  way  thitlier. 

And  Whert»as  they  are  pleas'd  to  allege  that  W(»e  liave  sohl  our  Nt^groes 
at  20,  and  22£  p.  lu^ad:  for  your  I^>ps.  moreriglit  information  then^in,  wt»e 
have  exauiinecl  our  Hooks  and  tlu*  Aci-ounts  of  Sales  of  all  the  Nt»gros  so 
sold  by  our  Factors  out  of  ciU'h  particular  ship,  an<l  find  they  come  out  at 
a  much  lower  rate,  vizt.  about  15 £  per  hea<l. 

And  by  our  last  letters  thence  then*  remainetl  owing  to  us  alnrnt  £25(KX) 
sterling,  liesides  what  the  said  80(H)  Negros,  (designed  thither  last  year) 
may  sell  for,  which  may  swell  <>ur  debt  there  to  Ikm?  in  a  sliort.  time,  to 
70000  sterl.  or  more. 

And  for  this  present  yesir  the  <  'onipa.  have  alnnidy  sent  w^me  Ships,  and 
are  now  acrtually  freighting  others,  intendini:  them  an<l  ye  other  IManta- 
cons  (X)nstant  ami  large  sup|»lys. 

Bv  which  wee  hope  vonr  Loos  mav  U'e  siitisfved  what  little  reason  thev 
liave  to  complain:  And  wee  beleeve  they  would  not  have  e(»mi>laine<.l  ]mX 
to  prevent  our  Conn)laint  against  theni.' 
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On  further  investigation  and  the  presentations  of  accounts 
of  shipments,  the  agent  for  Barlwidos,  Colonel  Thornbury, 
confessed  that  the  island  was  well  enough  supplied  with 
negroes,  and  that  the  complaint  was  made  at  a  time  when  the 
Dutch  war  had  occasioned  their  scarcity.*  The  result  of  this 
was,  of  course,  more  favorable  to  the  company  than  to  the 
plantations,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  Governor  Atkins  repri- 
manding him  for  promoting  complaints  and  charges  twelve 
months  after  their  grounds  were  removed.* 

This  did  not  end  the  contest,  but  caused  the  plantei*s  to 
resort  to  another  expedient.  Exlwin  Stede,  the  agent  of  the 
company  at  Barbados,  seized  the  An7ie  of  Barbados  and  her 
lading  of  negroes  imported  thither,  contrar}'^  to  the  charter  of 
the  company.  James  Vaughan,  Bernard  Scenchingh,  and 
Arthur  Middleton  brought  an  action  against  the  company's 
agent,  grounded  on  the  statute  of  monopolies,  for  the  recovery 
of  treble  damages  for  seizing  goods  imported  contrary  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Royal  African  Company.  The  opinions  of 
the  board  of  trade.  His  Majesty's  attorney,  and  the  solicitor- 
geneml  concurred  in  favor  of  the  company,  that  no  action 
could  lie  upon  that  statute  against  the  compan}^  or  their  agents 
for  any  matter  done  in  purauance  of  their  charter,  since  the 
proviso  of  that  statute  exempted  any  charter  granted  to  any 
society  of  merchants  for  the  maintenance  or  ordering  of  trade. 
Orders  in  council  were  taken  thereon  the  24th  of  November, 
1676,  and  the  commLssioners  for  trade  and  plantations  were 
directed  to  insert  a  clause  in  a  letter  to  fJno.  Atkins  repri- 
manding him  for  suffering  the  action  to  be  commenced.' 

In  Jamaica,  in  the  same  year,  a  test  case  was  made  of  the 
iSt.  Geonjii,  The  statement  of  the  case  was  this:  The  King,  by 
letters  patent,  had  granted  to  the  Royal  African  Company  the 
sole  trade  to  Africa,  with  iK)wer  to  make  seizures  and  con- 
fiscate interloping  ships.  The  King  afterwards,  by  letters 
patent,  granted  to  the  planters  for  their  encouragement  certain 
privileges,  among  which  was  that  of  making  laws.  The  St, 
Ge(/rge^  an  English  vessel  fitted  out  from  London,  arrived 
near  ^Jamaica  laden  with  negroes  from  Angola.  The  factors 
of  the  company  pursued  and  seized  her  March  8,  1675,  on  the 
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high  smiti,  njs  they  nupixisciti,  and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiratty.  Hnd  tiroiiglit  her  to  Port  Royal.  Thftownerswere 
cited  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  con dmi nation  and  forfeiture, 

Oti  t.lip  23rrt.  Syni'm  Musgrave,  Prortorlni-  .laiiii'ii  Altonl  ^iivott  ilcclina- 
tory  Plea  to  the  JuripcJictit'ii  ii(  the  tVmrt,  Bllwij(ing.  (ISret,  that  the  saiil 
i^hippr  WM  nnt  stiapil  super  altiini  Mnre,  hut  in  the  Port  or  Haven,  of  tlld 
Harlxir  within  the  parigli  uf  Si,  Dorolhy's,  infra  riirpiii!  «>iiiitatiiB,  ant 
liuiilAni  pri«!ilicl*tii,  and  therefore  nol  i»I  the  proiwr  Cijjcnizani'e  uf  the 
Cuiirt  nt  Ailiiiiralty,  !iy  reaaon  of  the  Btatul«  15  R.  H,  i»p.  li.  That  his  - 
MajHtly's  |i;rant  l4>  tli^  Royill  Cuuipany  nml  liy  the  21  Jacobi  oaj).  11  ia  tr^ 
ahle  iinrly  hy  Itio  Common  I.aw,  tind  not  otherwise,  wherefore  be  prayed 
tliat  [he  <«i>e  might  ho  dlsmiRBtid,  and  it  was  diBmiaaetl  aivi>r<liii^1y,  and 
tile  aaid  Airi)nl  wag  |jUI  into  pnasrtMion  ot  the  Shipp  and  Netirua,  bj-  virtue 
nt  a  Replevin  and  a  Tryall  unlered  to  lie  at  Common  I^aw. 

Hi-'^  Majt^^ty  expret^sfd  dissatisfaction  with  the  admission  of 
thp  protended  -plea  dtscHning  the  adiiiirarH  jurirtdirtion,  and 
iho  qiici<ti(iiiiii{i:  of  thp  (■hart«"r  aw  u  monrtiK>ly.  The  opinion 
of  the  attorney-general  was  that  the  first  letters  patent  could 
not  In'  aUf'it'd  or  ahridgfd  by  atiy  suhswiupnt  grant,  and 
therefore  no  act  of  Hsseiubly  derivative  from  the  second  could 
prejudii'c  the  prior  gmnt.  The  inhabitants  w«re  entitled  to 
the  laws  of  Knghind  only  by  the  gnwe  and  gntot  of  the  King. 
Further,  it  wiw  not  in  the  power  of  the  governor,  eouneil,  and 
awtembly  of  Jamaica  to  make  tha  high  sea^  [lart  of  u  |>arish, 
and  so  deprive  the  lord  udigiral  <if  his  jurisdicti<in,  as  wae 
attempted  by  their  act  of  April  20,  1675.' 

So  far.  the  coniimny  was  again  the  winner.  In  the  legal 
aHpoctH  of  it*  case  it  stooil  coiiipletply  vindicated,  but  this  did 
not  stop  the  smuggling  by  the  planters  or  make  them  pay 
their  debts.  In  the  following  January  the  company  was 
again  a  petitioner  to  His  Majesty.  The  effwts  of  the  King's 
orders  in  council  of  Dccemlwr  30,  M72,  and  September  4. 1674, 
had  l«en  to  make  the  loose  traders  more  careful,  by  entering 
at  the  customs-house  the  goods  intended  for  the  African  trade, 
for  other  plat^'e-s,  having  at  the  same  time  other  ships  titting 
out  to  take  in  the  goods  at  sea,  or  at  some  convenient  port, 
and  tlien  procei'd  fnr  the  ctiast  of  Afriim,.'  ShijM  intending 
for  this  trade  were  Hinielimes  entered  for  the  Canaries,'  which 
could  111'  liiiuic  )i  >t*)pping  place  on  the  way  t«>  (Jape  Verde, 
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On  the  coast  of  Africa  one  ship  was  as  good  as  another.  A 
petition  of  May  4,  1677,  relates  that  George  Parris  and  John 
Howe  in  the  previous  Noveml>er  anchored  l^efore  the  castle  at 
Cape  Corso,  out  of  reach  of  the  guns,  insolently  refused  to 
obey  the  agent's  ordei's,  siiid  if  they  were  interrupted  in  their 
trade  they  would  fight,  and  emphasized  their  meaning  by 
shooting  at  the  company's  messengers.*  It  was  charged  by 
the  factors  in  the  West  Indies  that  the  company's  own  agents 
on  the  coast  sometimes  aided  the  interlopers.  The  agent  at 
Wj^amba,  for  example,  furnished  in  one  instance  one  hundred 
and  odd  negroes  to  an  interloper  and  was  reported  to  be  a 
general  dealer  with  them,*  a  state  of  things  defeating  the  com- 
pany's interests  in  the  ver}^  place  where  they  should  have  been 
most  jealously  guarded. 

In  the  West  Indies  nobody  cared  for  the  company.  The 
above  vessels  that  were  so  insolent  on  the  African  coast 
arrived  in  safety  at  Barbados,  landed  their  negroes,  and  pub- 
licly sold  them  at  the  plantation  of  one  Robert  Rich,  counte- 
nanced by  the  chief  justice  of  the  island,  who  was  a  part 
owner  and  employer  of  the  ship.  The  governor  said,  on  com- 
plaint being  made  to  him,  that  he  would  seize  the  ships  when 
due  proof  could  be  made.'  What  would  have  been  "due 
proof"  in  Barbados? 

In  Jamaica  the  fight  cx)ntinued.  Petitions  were  again  the 
weapons.  On  November  4,  1680,  a  petition  was  read,  stating 
the  things  desired  for  the  further  settlement  and  well  being 
of  the  island.  Concerning  the  regulating  of  the  negro  traffic 
the  petition  said: 

The  Inhabitants  only  pray  that  the  foundation  of  the  Patent  may  bee 
kept  which  they  conceive  was  that  the  Conipa.  would  improve  the  Trade 
by  fully  furnishing  and  at  moderate  rates:  As  to  quantity  its'  supposed  3 
or  4000  every  year  would  sell  and  every  year  more  and  more;  As  to  the 
price  16  or  17£  ix^r  head  for  lotts;  (in  which  are  no  refuse  Negros)  at  six 
months  credit  which  rate  the  Compa.  ciinnot  in  reason  find  fault  with  see- 
ing many  affirm  they  seldom  cost  the  Comi)a.  alx)ve,  but  offten  under  the 
moyety  of  that  pric<?,  and  others  (if  iwnnitted)  would  furnish  fully  at  £14 
a  head.  If  the  said  Comi)a.  shall  object  that  the  Island  hath  always  had 
more  than  they  could  pay  for:  lb*  truly  answere<l  that  that  ye  Compa. 
mine  their  own  Cha]Mnen  by  selling  at  suc*h  ratios  an<l  taking  20  p  cent  ye 
first  six  months  and  15  after  that  it*?  hard  for  the  }K)or  planter  ever  to  pay. 
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And  it8  well  for  the  said  Gonipa.  (if  ever  paid)  that  the  Island  in  in  their 
debt,  and  ye  Islanders  are  un<ler  noe  great  obligations  to  the  Company  for 
biting  and  devouring  them  by  such  unreasonable  and  imconscionable 
dealing. 

The  said  Compa.  doe  likewise  put  his  Maty,  to  great  expences  by 
tfriganta  to  protect  their  Trade  to  the  ruine  and  diminishing  His  Customs, 
Trade  and  Navigation  seeing  each  Negro  at  work  in  the  Colonies  produceth 
to  his  Maty.  10  s.  (and  most  affirm  15  s)  j)er  ann  Customo,  or  else  his 
Master  cannot  bee  enable<l  to  pay  for  him. 

Alsoe  Governors  and  Connnanders  of  Ships  &G  in  obeying  Orders  in 
favor  of  the  Compa.  are  under  many  difficulties  as  lawsuits,  &C. 

Wherefore  its'  hoped  your  Ix)ii«,  will  pray  his  Maty,  to  soe  regulate  the 
said  Trade  that  they  may  not  only  deserve  his  Royal  protection  but  that 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  (if  needful)  alsoe.  And  that  instead  of  giving  any 
Instmction  to  the  Commander  in  chief  upon  Jamaica  to  favor  the  said 
Royal  Compa.  bee  may  bee  in8tructe<l  not  to  suffer  them  (out  of  revenge 
for  discovering  their  abuses  to  the  King,  Kingdom  and  Colonies)  to  ruine 
the  Planters  by  hasty  calling  in  their  debts,  seeing  they  remve  soe  great 
Interest  for  forbearance  and  have  hitherto  Ixien  t(X)  hard  for  all  other 
Interests.^ 

And  on  the  saiiu*.  day  were  also  read  certain — 

Reasons  humbly  offere<l  to  ye  Right  Honl)le.  the  lx)rds  of  his  Maty's 
Privy  Council  of  ye  Committee  of  Plantations,  Shewing  the  great  loss  tliat 
accrues  to  his  Maty,  in  his  Revenues  and  his  subjects  both  at  home  an<l  in 
his  Plantations  abroad  by  the  Royal  Comj)a.  ingrossing  the  sole  Trade  of 
Africa  confining  it  to  the  narrow  joynt  stock  of  little  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousan<l  jK)un<ls,  excluding  all  other  his  Maty's  subjects  l>oth  at 
home  and  abroad  to  their  great  detriments  and  threateneil  mine. 

The  signiticance  of  this  paper  lies  not  so  much  in  new  argu- 
ments as  in  the  combination  that  it  reveals  for  the  first  time 
between  the  plantations  and  those  who  were  fighting  the  com- 
pany in  England.  After  dwelling  on  the  great  and  unsatisfied 
need  of  the  island  for  negroes  and  the  exorbitant  rates 
charged  by  the  company  for  those  they  did  furnish,  and  the 
excessive  interest  of  15  per  cent  charged  if  the  planters  failed 
to  meet  their  payments  on  expiration  of  the  short  credit  of 
six  months,  the  paper  went  over  the  general  grounds  of  injuiy 
done  to  the  luition  })y  confining  the  tnide  to  a  company. 

It  hinders  greatly  the  increase  of  Seamen  and  discourageth  Navigation 
since  when  the  Trade  was  ojx*n  there  went  to  the  Coast  of  Chiiney  more 
than  twice  an  many  ShijKS  annually  as  there  hath  gone  since  manageil  by 
the  Royal  Compa.  with  a  joint  ytock  wch.  is  manifestly  a  National 
Injury.  x 
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Thus  the  argument  that  had  been  made  a  ground  for  grant- 
ing the  charters  was  turned  at  length  into  a  weapon  against 
them.     But  this  was  not  all. 

Since  the  Trade  of  Guiney  was  inanage<l  by  the  Royal  Gonipa.  and  that 
to  a  narrow  joint  stock  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  His  Maty's 
numerous  subjects  that  labor  in  the  woolen  Manufactures  of  Sayes,  Per- 
petuanos  &C  are  many  of  them  totally  ruined  and  others  broupjht  under  a 
consumption  in  their  Estates  thither  tending;  Since  when  the  Trade  was 
open  that  they  brought  their  goods  to  Town  they  found  a  ready  sale  by  a 
multitude  of  Buyers  and  returned  home  with  their  mony  to  the  support 
of  their  families,  whereas  now  for  the  Compa.  there  is  but  one  buyer,  and 
they  must  bring  goods  of  such  a  length,  breadth  and  weight,  and  which  is 
worse,  sell  them  at  the  CJompany's  own  price  which  the  people  are  con- 
strained to  doe  to  provide  bread  for  their  familys  though  in  the  issue  to 
their  mine.  Nor  doth  the  Compa.  export  one  quarter  part  of  those  Woolen 
and  others  Manufactures,  especially  Sayes,  perpetuanos  and  Serges,  which 
are  the  chief  commoditys  sent  thither,  as  hath  been  and  would  bee  if  this 
Trade  w^ere  free.  Soe  that  it  is  manifest  this  (iuinev  Trade  driven  bv 
joynt  Stock  is  absolutely  opposite  and  destructive  to  those  right  ends  of  a 
National  good  as  was  pretended  at  first  by  this  Company. 

And  carrying  the  argument  further: 

It  may  bee  considered  that  when  any  small  party  of  men  doe  get  a  Grant 
or  Patent  from  his  Maty,  that  doth  and  will  cause  the  mine  of  his  Maty's 
subject  and  bee  a  hindrance  of  the  increase  of  his  Majesty's  Dominions  and 
of  Shipping  and  Navigation  and  lessen  his  Customs  and  Revenues,  assuredly 
they  are  not  his  Maty's  friends,  but  only  i)retend  to  bee  soe.  *  *  *  It 
may  be  considered  that  the  said  Company  neither  by  their  valor,  counsel, 
nor  estates  have  added  any  thing  to  the  increase,  support  and  maintenance 
of  any  of  his  Matys.  Dominions,  but  on  the  contrary  <feC.  It  may  bee  con- 
sidered, whereas  the  Planters  of  Jamaicii  have  laid  out  six  times  more 
than  Companys  stock  in  settling  the  said  Island,  and  that  it  is  by  their 
industry,  lalx>r  and  pains  brought  to  what  it  now  is.  *  *  *  It  may  l)ee 
considered  that  the  great  managers  and  promoters  of  said  Compa.  are 
those  that  are  extremelv  moved  to  it  for  the  love  of  their  fortunes  etc.  For 
Redress  of  ye  foregoing  mischiefs  and  prevention  thereof  for  the  future 
Wee  humbly  offer  this  expedient  to  your  Lops.  That  the  trade  of  Guiney 
may  bee  left  oj^en  and  free  under  such  a  Regulation  in  a  National  joynt 
stock  whereinto  any  of  his  Matie's  subjects  may  at  any  time  b<*e  admittxMl 
to  Trade  in  some  sort  like  the  Turkey  Company  with  their  stocks  apart.* 

The  importance  of  this  line  of  argument  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, for  it  marks  a  revolution  against  the  old  ideas  that 
trade  needed  rules  to  be  successfully  conducted,  and  asserts 
that  in  theory  as  well  as  conduct  the  African  company  was 
wrong.     To  meet  such  attacks  the  company  went  ])ack   to 
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authority  and  precedent.  To  meet  the  charj^es  in  such  papers 
jw  the  one  precedinj^  this  was  not  a  hard  matter,  for  it  needed 
only  a  disclosure  of  the  company's  accounts  to  show  how  delin- 
quent the  islands  were  in  paying,  and  rob  their  petition  of 
much  of  its  weight. 

The  state  of  the  comiMny's  accounts  was  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate that  thev  were  on  the  road  to  ruin.  In  1680  the  West 
India  d^^bts  were  as  follows: 

AT  JAMAICA. 

Up  to  August  10,  1679 £45,591.01.10 

A(!Couiit«  pal(?H  (»f  eight  cargw^s  einoo 21, 527. 00. 00 

Six  (rargoes  siuit  for  Jamaica,  8,000  slaves,  at  £17 51, 000. 00. 00 

118,118.01.10 

AT   BARBADOS. 

Up  to  De<!eml)er  31,  1679 35, 629. 1 1. 04 

Accounts  sales  of  live  cargcH's  since 14, 012. 11. 02 

Six  cargfM'S  sent  for  Barlwdos,  3,090  slaves,  at  £15 46, 350. 00. 00 

95, 992. 02. 06 

AT    NKVIS,   MONTSKRKAT,   ANTECiO,  ST.  CHRI.HTOPHKR's. 

Up  to  July  30,  U>80  (5,774,96.3  pounds  sugar) 36, 093. 10.  (M 

Six  cai-got^  siMit  about  1 ,300  slaves,  at  £16 20, 800. 00. 00 

56, 893. 10. 04 
Total  West  India  indehteilness 271, 003. 14. 08 

Of  tlie  Jamaica  account  some  €7,0(.)0  was  received  before 
the  above  statement  was  rendered,  and  of  the  Barbados  account 
a})out  £4,700.* 

The  company  naturally  made  the  most  of  such  facts  iis  these 
in  combiitinor  the*  ar^unnuits  of  the  planters.  The  committee 
for  tiade  and  plantations,  after  reading  the  papers  presented 
by  both  si(l(\s  and  having  examined  witnesses,  reported  that 
they  found  the*  Uoyal  African  Company  willing  to  comply 
with  such  directions  as  His  Majesty  shoufd  give  for  the  regu- 
lating of  the  negro  trade  and  for  supplying  the  plantations 
in  sutliciont  amounts.  Thev  recommended  therefore  that  the 
comininy  be  directed  to  send  3,000  merchantable*  negroes 
yearly  to  Jiunaica,  provided  th(\v  had  good  payment  for  their 
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debts  contiucted  there,  and  that  they  sell  the  same  at  £18  per 
head  at  that  ishiiid,  on  six  months'  time  with  good  security; 
that  thoy  likewise  take  good  care  that  the  other  plantations 
be  well  supplied,  especially  St.  Christopher's  and  Montserrat. 
His  Majesty  ordered  that  the  company,  as  well  as  all  con- 
cerned, govern  themselves  according  to  the  report/  So  this 
phase  of  the  contest  was  supposed  to  be  settled.  But  no  con- 
ditions were  altered,  and  both  parties  continued  to  do  as 
before. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  further  petitions  appeared 
in  1683.  Again  the  planters  took  the  initiative.  The  com- 
plaint was  from  the  Jamaica  plantei*s  and  merchants,  and  was 
made  on  the  ground  that  the  company  had  not  fulfilled  its 
orders.*  The  reply  of  the  company  shows  what  the  islands 
had  been  doing.  The  planters,  thinking  to  make  the  most  of 
their  case,  had  seized  on  the  provision  that  bound  the  com- 
pany, and  made  a  law  limiting  the  price  of  negroes  to  £18  per 
head,  hoping  doubtless  that  His  Majesty's  approval  would  per- 
petuate the  same.  The  Royal  African  Company  of  course 
appeared  against  such  a  measure,  and,  after  several  hearings 
of  both  parties,  it  remained  suspended.'  At  the  time  that  the 
oi-ders  of  council  met  the  company's  approval,  in  1680,  the 
terms  were  such  as  to  give  them  some  advantage  in  the  trade. 
Owing  to  changed  conditions,  however,  it  was  not  long  before 
all  profit  was  gone.  The  increasing  resort  of  interloping 
ships  in  a  measure  produced  the  change,  niising  the  price  of 
negroes  on  the  coast  one- third,  and  in  some  cases  one-half, 
over  the  price  in  the  latter  price  of  1680.  Many  times  the 
company  found  it  diflicult  to  procure  negroes  at  all.  The 
result  was  that  although  the  provision  from  London  of  goods 
and  shipping  for  the  trade  was  made  for  the  full  amount,  on 
the  basis  of  former  years,  the  actual  returns  fell  considerably' 
short  of  the  required  number.  The  additional  expense  of  a 
ship's  lying  for  several  months  for  a  cargo,  and  perhaps  then 
proceeding  with  only  half  her  lading,  was  the  same  in  effect 
as  paying  a  higher  price  for  the  negroes  and  freight.  The 
mortality,  too,  ran  exceedingly  high,  in  some  cases  not  one- 

'  IbUl.,  pp.  89,  90. 

2Col.  Ent.  Bk..  I,  pp.  94.  95.    From  March.  ItiSl.  to  October,  168:^,  S.fiOO  negroes  were 
conliuctcHl  for.  but  only  3,020  delivered.    Col.  Cal..  l(J81-168r),  No.  1347. 
»Col.  Ent.  Bk.,  I.  p.  96. 
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half,  ill  others  not  one-third  of  the  negroes  living  to  be  landed 
in  the  West  Indies.*  In  1()8(),  the  usual  nioitjilitv  was  esti- 
mated  at  25  per  cent,  the  first  cost  £5  per  head,  and  the 
freight  alK)ut  £4, 15.  The  maintenance  of  the  forts  cost  then 
£20,000  a  year."  A  change  in  all  of  these  items,  all  working 
the  same  way,  against  the  company,  was  sufficient  to  change 
its  anticipated  profit  into  a  loss.  The  stock  had  not  so  much 
as  paid  interest  to  its  holders. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  others,  the  company  sought  to 
be  released  from  the  order  requiring  them  to  supply  3,000 
slaves  a  year  at  a  fixed  price.  In  other  words,  when  it  was 
the  exclusive  jwssessor  of  the  tmding  rights  to  Africa  it 
required  for  itself,  to  ))e  successful,  freedom  from  every 
restmint  and  obligation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  company 
stood  ready  to  prove  how  erroneous  was  the  opinion  that  the 
restrictions  should  all  be  removed  and  the  tiTule  thrown 
entirely  o|xm.  It  wius  pointed  out,  and  (juite  correctly,  that 
the  company,  although  having  the  sole  titule  in  negroes, 
could  not  set  whatever  price  it  might  choose,  '"'for  Negros 
are  not  only  very  perishable  and  chargeable  in  our  hands,  but 
it  is  wholly  unpmcticable  to  keep  any  quantity s  many  da^'s 
unsold,  but  wee  nmst  take  for  them  what  wee  can  get."  The 
necessity  of  forts  was  argued  from  the  example  of  other 
nations,  who  had  them.  This  made  necessary  a  joint  stoc*k, 
and  the  citse  was  proved.  The  success  of  the  interlopers  in 
getting  tnide  did  not  justify  one  in  supp)sing  that  this  would 
continue  if  the^  company  should  cease  to  exist.'  Thus,  the 
compmy,  while  trying  to  stop  all  interloping,  made  its  exist- 
ence an  argument  for  a  continuance  of  exclusive  rights. 

The  phuitations  had  not  reformed  in  the  matter  of  payment 
of  debts,  and,  what  made  matters  woise,  at  Jamai<ni  they 
insisted  that  their  light  money  should  ptss,  "^*else  noe  pay- 
ments." This  amounted  to  a  scaling  down  of  the  price  of 
negroes  l)elow  the  figun*  set  in  the  orders  of  council,  although 
they  nominally  remained  at  the  nime  nite.  The  com|>any 
natunilly  protivstcul.  It  made  no  difference  if  payments  were 
made  in  goods,  since  they  followed  the  money  in  being  over- 
nited.     These  facts  operated  sonn^what  curiously  in  keeping 

1  Cnl.  Kill.  r.k..  I.  ]..  'M\,  tT.  2 11>M..  p.  106,  ff.  'Ibid.,  p.  96,  II. 
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the  trade  away  from  Jamaica.  The  company  ordered  ships 
thither  to  fulfill  their  obligations,  although  aware  of  the 
unfavorable  conditions,  but  the  captains,  who  received  in 
negroes  their  pa}'  for  freight,  which  they  had  to  sell  at  the 
port  to  which  they  sailed,  flatly  refused  oftentimes  to'  go  to 
Jamaica,  but  took  a  port  that  oflfered  a  more  favorable  market* 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  order  of  council  and  the  act  of  Jamaica  concerning  the 
supply  and  nites  of  negi'oes  be  repealed,  and  that  the  Royal 
African  Company,  in  lieu  thereof,  be  obliged  to  furnish  the 
island  with  5,000  slaves  for  the  first  year  and  3,000  yearly 
thereafter,  and  that  the  company  and  His  Majesty's  oflicers  in 
the  island  be  encouraged  in  the  recovery  of  the  company's 
debts,  the  restraint  of  interlopers,  etc.*  The  order  was  taken 
April  12,  1684,^  the  previous  order  being  at  the  same  time 
repealed,  with  the  act  of  Jamaica  for  regulating  the  price  of 
negroes.  The  assembly  of  Jamaica  was  to  pass  an  act  to  dis- 
courage interlopers.*  These  conditions  were  worse  than  ever, 
altogether  too  hard  for  the  company  to  meet,  and  in  about  a 
month  it  prayed  to  be  released  from  them,  on  the  grounds 
that  they  did  not  repi'esent  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Loi"ds 
of  Trade.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Lords  of  Trade 
again,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  company  should  for  the  first 
year  furnish  3,000  negroes,  and  thereafter  as  the  act  to  be 
passed  in  Jamaica  should  direct.* 

In  October,  1686,  the  Royal  African  Company  presented  a 
petition  to  His  Majesty,  stating  the  difficulties  under  which 
it  had  lal3ored  for  several  years  to  support  the  forts  and  fac- 
tories, and  keep  the  trade  from  going  to  the  Dutch  and  other 
nations,  and  that  owing  to  the  injuries  done  by  interlopers  no 
benefit  had  been  reaped  from  the  trade.  The  plantations  pos- 
sessed so  many  remote  ports,  and  the  negroes  were  so  clandes- 
tinely landed,  that  all  punishment  was  avoided.  This  petition 
sought  an  order  from  His  Majesty  instructing  the  governors 
of  the  several  plantations  that  they,  upon  due  information 
against  any  interlopers  or  purchasers  of  negroes  so  brought, 
on  being  duly  convicted,  might  he  severely  punished  by  fines 
and  imprisonments  as  their  crimes  deserved.     The  request  was 

»Col.  Ent.  Bk.,  I,  pp.  %-105.  Mbi<l..  110-112. 

2 Ibid..  105-106.  f'lhid,  lir>-117. 

3  Ibid..  109. 
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granted,  and  a  clause  inserted  in  the  instructions  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  several  plantations.^ 

In  addition  to  other  losses  the  company  was  continually 
bled  by  its  own  servants.  A  petition  to  the  lords  of  the  treas- 
ury on  March  22,  1G98, 

Sheweth,  That  your  Peticoners  wert^  iK)pfH»Ht  of  divers  DelK»ntnr<»8  for 
grxxlfi  exporteil  by  them  in  the  years  l<)8o,  1086,  1(587  whieh  Delwntiirett 
by  the  evil  praotict^  of  their  Tn^asurer  «fe  SerN'aiits  wen*  concealed  from 
them,  in  order  to  defraud  them  thereof,  and  receive  the  money  from  the 
Custom  House.* 

Goods  were  discovered  on  board  ships  laden  for  the  pri- 
vate trade  of  the  masters.  The  amounts  were  not  heavv,  but 
ran  from  a  few  pounds  in  value  up  to  1*50  or  so,  the  ^oods 
being  knives,  spirits,  pewter,  etc.  The  steal  was  doubtless 
continued  during  the  entire  voyage,  for  the  waiters  made 
depositions  of  negroes  carried  by  the  masters  on  their  own 
account,  as  well  as  of  these  goods.  The  negroes  were — some- 
times at  least — privately  landed,  sold  to  the  Spanish,  or  dis- 
posed of  in  clandestine  ways.*  The  master  could  lay  in  a  stock 
of  good  trading  stuff  in  England,  make  100  per  cent  profit  on 
it  in  Africa,  buy  negroes  and  carry  freight  free  to  the  plan- 
tations, sell  at  high  rates,  for  his  negroes  would  always  be 
choice  one>j,  and,  if  he  chose,  })uy  a  rc^turn  cargo  with  the  pro- 
ceeds, on  which  he  stood  a  chance  for  a  third  handsome  profit. 

The  Jamaicans,  replying  to  the  company's  charges  of  })ad 
debts  in  the  island,  said: 

(4reat  part,  of  the  company'.M  st^x'k,  said  to  Ik'  at  Jamaica,  is  in  their  late 
fai!tor*8  handn  (who  converted  it  to  their  own  use)  and  in  bad  debts,  which 
they  corruptly  contracted  with  men  of  nican  or  no  estates  when  they  might 
have  found  In^tter  customers.  Other  part  thenM)f  wjis  lost  !>y  a^^futs  who 
only  kej)t  accounts  in  their  heads  or  jKu'lcets,  or  emplove<l  ])ookkee|wr8 
who  onnttiMl  to  ^\\v  credit  for  moneys  receive<l,  or  mischar^e*!  whole 
batches  of  nej;ro«»H  an<l  for>j:ed  bonds  to  save  themselves.  It  is  therefore 
presumcMl  that  the  company  hiu*  not  alM)ve  half  the  sum  that  it  names 
really  in  the  planters'  hands.  The  company  has  simply  mismauiiged  its 
business.* 

From  this  study,  which  has  rc^veab^d  only  one  phase  of  a 
long-continued  contest,  we  arc  cuiabled  to  draw  <(Mtain  con- 
clusions. 


'Col.  Knt.  Bk..  117-122.  ^  I{.  A.  in.  Hhnk  H(n.k,  !«;<>  1702. 
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The  Royiil  African  ("ompany,  sole  legitimate  agent  of  the 
slave  ti'ade,  in  full  legal  possession  of  every  charter  right  it 
desired,  supported  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  in  England, 
Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  technically  vindicated  in  every 
contest  that  could  be  brought  to  an  issue,  was  failing.  It  was 
no  case  of  bubble  bureting.  There  was  value  passing  in  every 
exchange.  There  were  vested  interests,  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, fleets,  trading  posts,  and  an  army  of  agents  back  of  the 
concern.  Its  article  of  trade  was  in  unceasing  demand.  The 
best  minds  of  the  day  were  busy  in  its  behalf,  intent  on  secur- 
ing a  proper  ordering  of  the  tmde,  and  yet,  acting  on  the 
standard  theories  and  policy  of  its  time,  this  company  suc- 
cumbed to  the  incessant  attacks  of  individual  traders,  proceed- 
ing independently  of  everything  except  their  own  interests, 
and  acting  on  no  ** policy"  at  all.  There  was  no  statecraft  in 
their  business.  They  ran  larger  risks  than  the  legitimate 
traffic  involved,  paid  more  for  every  element  of  cost  enteiing 
into  the  trade,  and  made  money  out  of  it.  It  was  not  the 
business  but  the  policy  that  ruined  the  African  companies. 

The  chartered  companies  began  their  existence  on  principles 
inconsistent  with  the  development  of  world  commerce.  They 
stood  for  a  restrictive  and  not  for  an  expansive  policy,  and 
were  against  the  movement  of  their  age.  The  conditions  of 
the  companies'  structure  could  not  l>e  made  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  trade,  and  so  the  new  conditions  of  trade  nuist  }>e  made  to 
conform  to  the  needs  of  the  comimnies.  This  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  chartei*s;  trade  existed  for  the  companies 
instead  of  companies  for  the  trade. .  Such  a  philosophy  of 
trade  meant  that  regulation  nuist  take  the  place  of  adaptation, 
and  compulsion  that  of  adjustment.  The  system  of  companies 
was  therefore  a  system  of  control.  There  was  no  part  of 
connnerce  in  which  it  might  not  interfere.  This  lueant  that 
with  everv  extension  of  trade  the  l>urdens  of  the  svstem 
incix>ased.  With  every  extension  of  trade  cume  inducements 
to  everyone  not  inside  the  companies  to  encroach  upon  and 
viohite  their  rights.  The  system  of  control  once  l>egun  could 
never  be  stopjx^d  at  any  point  without  aJmndoning  it  wholly 
as  a  svstem.  The  elements  witli  whidi  tlie  svstom  dealt  were 
elements  that  could  not  Ih»  contn>llc<l,  and  so  everv  reaction 
wn)ught  disjistrous  results.  In  attenn)ting  to  carry  out  its 
policy  the  CJovernment  forced  u}K)n  its  ^'olonies  a  labor  system 
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that  put  thoiD  on  a  basis  economicallr  bad.  and  producc^d  a 
Hocial  order  pernicious  in  the  extreme;  it  was  forced  to  make 
iiHHUUiption'i  that  Wcatiie  caiisos  of  fornign  fornplimtiona  and 
wars,  which  i-onsnuied  revenue  in^teiid  of  creating  it,  disman- 
tled and  dcvu^>tatcd  tlio  plantjit.ions,  and  injiin'd  trnde.  The 
companies  never  failed  to  be  a  burden  of  expense  and  trouble 
to  the  Governuient.  and  an  unendin^r  drain  upon  it«  rcsouit'i's, 
Not  one  of  tlie  reaiilts  which  the  companies  set  out  to  attain 
waN  aitcomplished.  The  oonipanies  vpcre  mined;  theGovcni- 
ntent  incurred  enovmouN  cx]wnnefl;  the  plantations  were  im- 
iwdod  by  deficient  supplici  nf  lalx)r.  and  the  home  markets 
were  hampered  by  restricted  trade. 

On  the  tither  hund,  tin'  ('<ini{Hinii?s  did  not  succeed  in  carry- 
ing out  a  mingle  one  of  the  prohibitive  articles  of  their  creed. 
It  was  impusijible  for  them  to  perfei-t  an  or^ranization  that 
could  aci-oniplisti  the  ta^k.  and  the  or^mixation  with  which 
they  attempted  to  accomplihih  it  was  bused  on  a  wrong  principle. 
To  secure  the  tnide  for  lljcinselvca  and  to  prevent  all  others 
from  securing  it  was  the  joint  undertaking.  Proceeding  on  the 
tbeorio.M  they  held,  the  companies  rwjuired  inunonse  udvancca 
of  capital  for  ships,  sailors,  factories,  agents,  and  goods. 
They  had  to  jmy  customs  on  their  trathe;  they  bound  tlicm- 
selves  to  supply  the  plantations  with  negroes  at  fixed  rat«s; 
they  pledged  themselves  to  keep  foreign  rivals  from  securing 
the  trade;  and  they  had  to  prevent  interloping  by  their  own 
[wuntrymen,  both  as  illicit  buyers  in  Africa  and  sellers  in  the 
West  Indies.  They  must  police  the  sea.  Illicit  trade  paid  no 
duty  and  laid  itwelf  under  obligations  to  no  one.  The  illicit 
tenders  were  not  a  corpomtion.  but  they  were  a  body  that 
never  died.  In  Africa  the  iiatives  would  assist  those  buyers 
whose  goods,  terms,  and  i'onduct  pleased  them  liest;  and  in 
America  the  planters  would  assist  uniugglers  if  they  would 
undersell  the  com|ianies.  In  both  place.i  many  small  vessels 
could  elude  capture.  Nature  assisted  the  evaders  of  the  law 
with  many  little  creeks,  ports,  uml  I'oves.  Violence  some- 
limen  rescued  the  utTcnders  when  ciuight.  and  legal  redress 
WB6  BO  slow  that  a  compHny's  bnsitici^H  might  l>e  mined  tK^foru 
the  remedy  could  Ir-  applied.  The  eom{)unies  hwl  to  pay 
higher  prices  in  Africa  than  the  illicit  traders;  they  lo.st  more 
nt^rocs  in  the  "middle  passage;"  tlu'-y  sold  on  poorer  t«>rms 
B  plautaltuns.     To  innurc  sueceutt  the  companies  needed 
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ill  till'  I'undiict  of  their  liusineus  intvlligcnrt?  Huperior  to  that 
of  thnir  opponents,  with  activity  and  fiiithfulne^i^  to  tnatch  it. 

'I'hr  syfite.iii  on  whicli  the  oi'tninizatioii  of  the  couipanieH  wtis 
IniHpd  wm  ono  in  whioh  men  must  be  titiHtwl  at  I'very  point. 
The  t'ompuiiies  wpre  at  the  uiertry  of  their  servants,  yet  they 
had  not  a  {xxtition  to  offer  in  which  a  man  uould  not  make 
more  by  violating  his  trust  than  l»y  keepiiijj;  it.  The  play  of 
interests  wbh  sueh  as  not  to  theck,  but  to  fii.tter  wri'uption. 
for  nowhere  in  the  oonL-ora  was  there  a  man  whose  interest 
was  identical  with  that  of  the  winipany.  The  Royal  Afrii-au 
Coin[»aiiy  ctmld  not  enforce  a  system  of  iHwkkeeping  in  Afric« 
that  vfa»  intelligible  in  London.  It  did  not  even  know  the 
exchange  l)etween  that  eity  and  the  coast.  In  the  plantation.^ 
the  fate  of  the  businesn  iiung  a\Mi  in  the  factors'  bands. 
Kverything  that  needed  to  be  done  mni^t  dejjend  for  its  execu- 
tion on  the  agents,  and  the  oonipany  eimld  have  no  guaranty 
that  it  was  done  at  all,  for  the  same  men  who  must  do  the 
liusinessgavc  the  vouehers.  The  extravagance  of  the  expend- 
itures was  colossal;  peeulations  of  the  servants  wore  constant; 
the  losses  by  .sea  and  by  land  were  birge;  the  reoeipts  from 
sales  were  long  delayed  and  diminished  by  costs  of  eollectioa 
and  other  causes;  the  encroachments  of  illicit  traders  never 
ceased.  There  were  leakages  at  every  point  of  the  business. 
The  profits  had  iM'en  squeezed  out  of  every  transaction  before 
it  was  allowed  to  leave  the  bands  of  the  operator. 

To  have  endured,  the  system  of  chartered  companies  must 
have  been  self-sufficing.  A  system  that  produces  alt  it  (con- 
sumes can  exist,  whether  it  be  in  corporative  control  or  not. 
Hut  the  Itoynl  African  Company  was  not  a  producer:  it  made 
nothing;  it  took  upon  itself  a  function  chanu-teristie  of  mod- 
ern economic  organization — -that  of  middleuian.  And  how 
did  it  proceed !  It  was  unaware  of  its  own  function  in  the 
industrial  system;  it  played  the  r61e  of  a  modern  business 
man  with  the  ideas  of  a  media-valist;  it  proceeded  on  a  system 
of  self-sufficiency,  when  interdependence  and  cooix-ratiun  was 
necessai-j';  it  could  not  be  self-sufficient  because  it  was  not  a 
productive  concern;  it  was  not  an  industry,  but  an  agent;  it 
was  a  middleman  or  broker,  depending  for  its  support  on  its 
succes.s  in  adjusting  interests;  it  antagonized  the  elements  on 
whose  cooperation  it  must  deiK-nd.  and  disadjusted  everything 
it  Umched.  Every  reoctiou,  therefore,  could  only  l>e  disas- 
trous to  itjself. 


^m 
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I  nni  t<>  contribute  Ui  tJiis  occaNiun  a  paiwr  iindcr  tho  title  of  a 
"Pk-ttfi.r-  MiliUiry  Hist^rv."  Tii  thissuhjovt  I  lmviuili-<«dy— 
more  thiui  nix  months  ago— flsewhrrp  alluded^in  tlie  course 
nf  Hii  addi-c--*.-'  to  tlio  MoMsittchiiaott*  HUturiail  Society,  on  taking 
fur  tho  tifth  time  the  chair  as  it^  president. 

"  It  id  htarci'ly  un  exaj;gcfnliciii  tv  suy  thai  there  arv  nut  many  iinmider- 
atile  brnnche!'  tf  hnintui  knowleilgp  cone*miDg  wliidi  ihi'  hwturiaii  o(  the 
future  miiKt  uot  in  buih.' "U-gref  inlonii  biinwlf.  fioinewhi'reanilHimphow 
hlf  n^wjiD'hen  will  ttinoh  upon  them,  remnlely  perhapiii,  Imt  i<llll  no  lacton 
In  hi»  jiroliteii].  •  •  •  Fiftnierly  all  iiwennry  ilifrinimtinn.  it  wdB  uliii- 
poMHl,  (V>ul<I  lie  aii|uire(l  frum  IvHikr^;  inaniiBcriptH  werelielteryet^  (orthoee 
were,  withmiil  miy  qui-rtJon,  what  are  fenuwi  'original  Bnuives.'  But  the 
■il(l-(aehinnc(i  hietorian,  rarely,  if  ever,  heaitatiii(t,  Hiea  Itnldly  at  evury 
kind  ut  game — all  an  fimh  that  come  to  hin  net.  Fcjr  iuHlatice,  tiistory  U 
largely  nuule  up  <it  tuv-inints  of  o[K;raUonij  Ltncl  Iwttlix  on  land  anil  on  vm. 
Wwiry  of  tlireailiiig  his  WRy  thmiigli  h  lung  iwrifNl  nf  tmwt  unpirtiiriMgiJi' 
pc«<«,  trying  to  make  that  iiitereMting  wliirli  wai'  al  Uat  iimiuionpUi-e,  thii 
hietririan  ilmws  a  hn»th  uf  tvlief  when  al.  Iiiigth  he  iviinea  tii  a  tumult  of 
war.     Here  are  pride,  i»itii|i,  and  firciiiuftaiice— a  cluuice  fur  dcwMi|)tivi^ 

"The  hi»t..rian  "f  the  future  mtr»u-  mrw  likely  tn  purvut-  a  dlffereut 
nwitli'ul.  KefdguiKing  tlie  fact  tluiL  he  pn>hably  w  nut  at  ont^i'  a  HtU- 
ral«ur,  a  noldirr,  a  irtHtueman,  a  hiwyer,  a  theiilogian,  a  phytiician,  anil  a 
bl'ilogint;  that  he  rert&inly  will  not  live  forv'vor;  that  Iw  has  uot  ttiu  wis- 
louguny  al  bin  fingerp'  t-nde,  nml  llial  to  nuituck  every  repiisitory  of  infor- 
mation on  all  powrilile  wihjwtM  lrntiK<en<l»i  tlic-  [mwers  of  even  the  moat 
illJuBlriuiiB;  reooguixing  in  lliiH.legrei-  Ihe  liniila  of  pusrihilily,  lie  will 
he  rontcnt  to  avail  himM<lf  of  tlii'  InlHirs  of  others,  IwtCor  adviacat  on  malty 
KubjeelM  llian  liimwlf.  aud.  Iftioiniing  tlie  i^iideiit  of  nionograpliii,  derive 
the  gri-at  dndy  uf  hii"  inloruiation,  not,  uh  tlit  (.'Xpressiou  now  ifaas,  fmm 
"nriginal  wiureiw,"  ortivnn  from  [lersonat  olwervalion,  hut,  as  we  all  iu 
liie  end  rniwt,  at  Bei.'undliaiid.  Hih  iiutight  will  Iw  largely  intii  ihe  knuwt- 
tiAga  and  judKniiuit  of  others,  and  tltc  det{me  of  mlianer  in  h«<  t>lsced  in 
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*'  I  know  of  but  one  writer  who  ha*i  descril^ed  military  operations  and 
battles — those  intricate  movements  of  human  pawns  on  a  chessboard  of 
much  topographical  uncertainty,  and  those  scientific  m^l^es  in  which 
skill,  luck,  prejmra'tion,  superiority  of  weapons,  human  endurance,  and 
racial  characteristics  decide  the  question  of  mastery  as  Ijetween  two  mar- 
shaled mobs — I  know,  I  was  saying,  of  but  one  writer  who  has  de8cril)e<l 
battles  and  military  operations  in  that  realistic  way  which  impresses  me 
with  a  sense  of  both  personal  experience  and  literary  skill.  That  one  is 
Tolstoi,  the  Russian  philosopher  and  novelist.  His  Austerlitz  and  Russian 
campaigns  of  Napoleon  and  his  Sebastopol  are  masterpieces.  A  man  of 
imagination  and  consummate  literary  capacity,  he  had  himself  served;  and, 
curiously  enough,  in  the  same  way,  his  compatriot,  Verestchagin,  has 
put  upon  canvas  the  sickening  realism  of  war  with  a  degree  of  force  which 
could  come  only  from  familiarity  with  the  cumbered  field,  and  could  by 
no  possibility  be  worked  up  in  the  studio  through  the  study  of  photo- 
graphs, no  matter  how  numerous,  or  the  perusal  of  the  accounts  *  from  our 
special  correspondent,'  no  matter  how  graphic  and  detailed. 

**I  once,  in  a  very  subordinate  capacity,  though  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  warfare  and  saw  much  of 
military  operations  from  within,  or,  as  I  may  say,  on  the  seamy  side. 
Since  then  I  have  read  in  Iwoksof  history,  and  other  works  more  avowedly 
of  fiction,  many  accounts  of  campaigns  and  battles;  and  in  so  doing  I  have 
been  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  audacity,  not  of  soldiers,  but  of 
authors.  Usually  bookish  men  who  had  passe<l  their  lives  in  libraries, 
often  clergymen — knowing  absolutely  nothing  of  the  principles  of  strat-egy 
or  of  the  details  of  camp  life  and  military  organization,  never  having  seen 
a  column  on  the  march,  or  a  regiment  in  line,  or  heanl  a  hostile  shot — not 
taking  the  trouble  even  to  visit  the  scene  of  oi)erations  or  to  study  its  topog- 
raphy, wholly  unacquaintefi  with  the  national  characteristics  of  the  com- 
batants— these  '  bookish  theoricks '  substitute  their  imaginations  for 
realities,  and  in  the  result  display  much  the  same  real  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  which  would  be  exf)e<!ted  from  a  physician  or  an  artist  who 
undertook  to  treat  of  dilticult  problems  in  astronomy  or  mechanics.  They 
are  strongly  suggestive  of  the  good  Dr..  (loldsmith  and  his  *  Animated 
Nature.'  Once  or  twice  I  have  had  occasion  to  follow  these  authorities — 
authors  of  standard  historical  works — and  in  so  <loin^  have  familiarize*! 
myself  with  the  toi>ography  of  the  serenes  they  dcscrilx^d  and  worked 
doMiTi,  as  best  I  could,  into  the  (characters  of  those  in  coinnian*!,  and  what 
are  known  as  the  'original  sources'  of  information  as  to  their  plans  and 
the  course  of  oi)erations.  The  result  has  uniformly  ])een  a  distinct  acces- 
sion of  historical  skepticism." 

I  come  now  to  the  true  occiision  of  my  being  hero  to-day. 
Having  a  year  ago  passed  this  general  censure  upon  *' book- 
ish theoricks,"  I  happily  bethought  me  of  a  friend  of  a  life- 
time to  whom  it  was  possible  what  I  had  said  might  be 
assumed  to  apply.  I  refer  to  the  late  John  Codman  Ropes. 
I  therefore  added  this  qualifying  sentence,  and  I  now 
greatly  rejoice  that  it  occurred  to  me  so  to  do;  for  Mr.  Rojjes 
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WHS  present  when  I  spoke  the  words  I  have  quoted,  having 
done  me  tte  compliiiicnt  that  day  to  leovi-  his  office  that  he 
might  listen  to  me.  The  qualifying  sentence  waa  ne  follows: 
Tlint  itmiiiiK  inrn  nf  t.h«  rloset  aiid  Ilie  liiHtiirJral  taboralnrv  arc  to  lie 
(iiuiiil  inilitary  xtiiilciitti  nf  profoimd,  (ietaileil  knonleflge  and  ^reat  criticHl 
iKinni-n,  ni>  (iit<-  would  i]iti|itit^;  l^ust  of  all  we,  with  at  least  one  brilliant 
anil  iwir^HKOil  pxcniplHr  in  imr  own  ranki' — a  man  who  never  ww  an 
anny  in  uiiivi-iiieiitor  a  strickeu  lii'lil.  and  yet  whom  I  omv  heard  relerriil 
ti>  by  line  wliii  liad  Imrni'  u  purl,  in  tlfty  figbtg.  the-'generHl  then  command- 
iii)E  our  army,  iw  the  tir«t  amoii|C  living  military  mtiu*. 

Tho  heurty  applause  with  which  the  audioiiiM!  itti^eived  thi^se 
words  showed  that  the  alhision  v/au  understood,  and  Mr.  Riipcs 
(lid  not  fail,  hiter  on.  to  exprvHs  the  gnttitimtiun  the  incident 
nffiirdod  him.  Not  yet  a  month  ago,  at  midnight  on  the  28th— 
3i)th  of  November  last,  he  died.  As  I  liave  already  said,  tho 
friiMidship  which  existed  between  us  was  almo«t  lifelong. 
Nearly  lifty  years  u(f<i  wc  were  students  together  at  Harvard, 
though  not  classmates,  and  my  intimacy  with  him  and  my 
feeling  of  high  ri^gard  for  him  ha' I  increased  with  each  passing 
yowr.  Tn  my  exiMt*'nco  his  death  haji  left  a  void  which  fan 
not  )h>  Jilted.  That  is  a  small  matter  and  personal  only:  but, 
m  far  as  the  wtudy  iif  militrtry  history  is  eoncwnwi,  ^specially 
in  connection  with  our  civil  war,  the  loss  occasioned  by  bia 
death  is  scarcely  less  great.  The  work  Mr.  Kopes  wa,s  engtme<l 
on  must  remain  untinisbcd;  for  the  second  nf  his  four  volumeti 
wiia  published  le>.s  than  a  year  ag<i,  and  of  the  third  volume 
the  beginning  only  had  been  proparcd.  He  hiwl  brought  down 
his  narnitive  to  the  battle  of  Frcderieksburg  on  one  side  and 
tliat  of  Murfn^eslHtro  on  tlic  other,  following,  as  he  did,  the 
large  stnitegic  lines  t)f  theconfliet  only,  and  paying  little  atten- 
tion to  those  minor  o)>crationH.  almost  innunicrable.  which  did 
not  gn-atly  affect  the  gmud  result.  It  was  General  Scbotield, 
then  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  State^s,  who,  in  a 
conversation  T  had  with  him  more  than  ten  years  ago,  referred 
to  Mr.  llopes  in  the  hmguage  1  hnve  quoted,  as  the  tirst  of  liv- 
ing inilitiiry  critics.  And  now.  standing  here  among  histor- 
iual  writers,  students,  and  investigators,  speaking  over  tho 
Btairecly  closed  grave  of  the  man,  the  student,  and  the  friend, 
1  liear  such  witness  as  1  may  to  tlie  fact  that  in  my  judgment 
General  .S-holield  in  this  ii'mark  wat  not  guilty  of  exaggera- 
tion. And  further  let  me  add  that,  in  my  judgment  also,  so 
fartw  the  history  of  the  gi'eat  .itruggle  hereafter  tti  be  known 
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as  the  Ameri(*aii  Confederate  Rebellion  i.s  concerned,  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ropes,  leaving  his  work  unfinished,  is  to  the  highest 
class  of  historical  research  an  irrepai*able  loss.  As  a  student 
of  militar}'  historicral  problems  he  was,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
of  such  goes,  almost  unique.  Combined  with  a  sufficient  lit- 
erary skill,  he  had  a  grasp  of  the  great  principles  of  strategy 
which  could  hardly  be  bettered.  His  knowledge  of  tactics 
and  of  the  details  of  the  march  and  of  the  battlefield  was,  of 
course,  defective.  He,  too,  had  never  seen  a  column  on  the 
road  or  a  battery  in  action.  Accordingly,  when  it  came  to 
this  portion  of  his  subject  he  could  not  speak  as  a  man  can 
speak  who  has  himself  shared  in  the  prolonged  weariness  of 
the  march  or  the  sharp  stress  of  conflict.  He  knew  as  little 
of  campaign  variety  as  he  did  of  camp  tedium.  As  respects 
all  these  elements  of  warfare — and  thev  have  much  to  do  with 
the  evolution  of  militarv  results:  far  more  than  most  writers 
are  apt  to  realize — he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his 
imagination;  and,  while  imagination  is  in  good  historical 
writing  a  most  important  factor,  yet  when  imagination  deals 
with  topics  of  which  the  writer  has  had  no  practical  experi- 
ence it  is  a  dangerous  guide.  Nevertheless,  allowing  for  these 
limitations  under  which  Mr.  Ropes  necessarily  labored,  I  am 
free  to  say  that  in  my  estimation  he  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  one  writer  has  done,  or  any  other  one  writer  is 
likelj'  to  do,  to  a  correct  historical  understanding  of  the  great 
military  operations  and  strategic  results  of  the  first  two  years 
of  the  rebellion.  I  felt,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
well  had  this  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
gone  by,  the  first  held  since  his  death,  without  bearing  in  its 
record  something  indicative  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which 
he  and  his  work  are  by  us  held.  But  for  that  feeling  I  should 
not  trespass  on  your  patience  to-day.  I  am  well  aware  that 
our  president  has  already  fittingly  forestalled  me  in  this  grate- 
ful task,  and  that  mine  is  but  a  concurrent  testimony  on  a  sub- 
ject concerning  which  little  new  remains  to  be  said.  That 
little,  however,  is  very  appropriate  to  my  theme,  for  it  would 
not  be  possible  on  this  occasion  to  enter  ""A  Plea  for  Military 
History  "  and  not  to  feel  that  in  doing  so  the  name  and  thought 
of  our  best  exponent  of  'Snilibiry  history" — he  who,  in  fact| 
had   with  us  identified   himself  with  it — at  once  s 
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thfinrtclvi'M,  In  jili  Ihtit  mir  preHideiit  lias  siiid  of  Mr.  Rin>ft» 
I  runcur,  luid  Ui  it  I  htivi'  sought  to  udil  wliiU.  I  iiiiglit. 

Having  tlnis  rcndiTud  my  trilmte,  I  lot'ur  to  my  iillottwl 
tbeiiii',  mid  I  propu^e  to  iilii^trute  tht^  criticisin  I  lust  spring 
ventured  upon  liy  lefcri'ilcciM  to  a  few  uf  tlif  gre-iit  inilitiLi'v 
nperatiori-s  wliioii  biivi>  left  iiiNtiuft  inarkw  upon  Ampricaii  his- 
tory; and,  in  so  duing,  I  i^hall  orideiivor  to  jwirit  nut  how  iiisde- 
({uatelr  they  have  l»een  tr(-'at«(l,  having,  aa  a  rulu.  heen  trca(<id 
by  in fpsti gators  who  failed  to  comhiiic  technical  knowledge 
and  a  professional  oxperience  with  litemry  skill.  Imlce<l, 
among  writei's  who  have  undertaken  to  deal  with  problems  of 
this  class  we  number  in  thti  whole  record  of  the  United  States, 
so  far  OB  1  know,  but  one  striking  instance,  and  that  instance 
notatricUy  in  the  field  of  uiiUtury  operations.  Oiptain  Mahan 
has  recently  shown  us  what  naval  history  twcomes  wlien  han- 
dled by  one  who  had  himself  Hailed  the  ocean  and  bad  thor- 
oughly f^miliari>;ed  him»elf  with  maritime  conditions.  In 
thift  1  think  all  will  agrei-.  His  work  fonstitutes,  indeed,  a 
veritable  addition  to  naval  historical  lore.  It  marks  a  new 
departure,  and  it  does  so  tor  the  simplo  reaifon  that  he  did 
coml)ini:  thp  two  (jualiiieM  1  have  referred  to — literary  skill 
with  professional  knowledge.  T  think  it  bardly  less  safe  to 
say  that,  so  far  as  strictly  military  operations  are  eoneerned, 
no  similar  Ameriean  writer  has  yet  come  forward.  These 
opemtions,  past  and  present,  rwent  and  remote,  have  been 
very  copioasly  dusiTilM?d  and  almost  lovingly,  as  altogether  too 
patriotically,  dwelt  ni>on:  they  have  been  analyzed  on  pajter 
and  fought  uyer  in  print  more  than  enough.  Imt  it  has  been 
either  by  niilitury  men  who  failed  to  jmis-soss  Captain  Mnhan's 
literary  gift,  or  by  lit*'niry  men  who  had  not  shared  in  his 
professional  work.  The  result,  except  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hopes,  haw  la^en  an  inadequate  and  more  or  less  unsatisfactory 
treatment,  and  even  his  conclHsions  are  to  a  degree  affected 
by  his  lack  of  that  pei-sonal  observation  and  familiarity  bi-ed 
of  contact  which  was  an  essential  element  in  the  success  of 
Captain  Mahan.  As  Giblwn.  referring  to  his  own  experience, 
ohserved  in  u  weil-renji'inbi'i-ed  jmssage  of  his  autobiogmphy. 
"the  captain  of  the  llnmiwhii-e  tirenadiers  has  not  Itet'n  use- 
loflft  to  the  historian  of  the  Koman  Kmpire," 

Coming  to  my  iiisl  illiistnition.  I  proj>o.se  to  submit  a  few 
Words  eoiieerning  wbiU  wiis  the  most  inemomble  incident  in 
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American  military  annals  prior  to  the  struggle  we  know  as  the 
Revolution,  more  properly  called  the  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. I  refer,  of  course,  to  Wolfe's  capture  of  Quebec. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  fall  of  Quebec  led  to  results 
which  have  affected  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the 
American  continent  and  of  civilization.  Though  not  included 
in  his  selection  by  Professor  Creasey,  the  short  struggle  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham  must,  therefore,  unquestionably  be 
classed  among  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 

In  common  with  every  boy  who  was  taught  in  an  American 
school  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  the  story  of  Wolfe's 
victory  and  death  had  been  familiar  to  me  from  childhood. 
None  the  less,  though  I  believe  I  have  been  in  every  other 
considerable  city  on  the  North  American  continent,  with  the 
exception,  possibly,  of  Vera  Cruz,  Quebec  had  until  last  sum- 
mer unaccountably  escaped  me.  Putting  a  copy  of  Parkman's 
''Montcalm  and  Wolfe"  in  my  bag,  I  went  there  in  Septem- 
ber last;  and,  while  there,  of  course  examined  with  no  little 
interest  the  scene  of  the  great  exploit  in  that  work  described. 
The  defects  in  Parkman's  narrative,  when  studied  on  the  spot, 
became  at  once  apparent.  Written  by  a  scholai*  who  spared 
no  pains  in  preparation,  the  result  yet  showed  on  its  face  that 
it  was  the  work  of  one  who  had  never  himself  pai'ticipated  in 
military  operations.  It  was  deficient  in  prec^ision;  inferences 
were  not  drawn;  technical  expressions  were  incorrectly  used; 
it  lacked  firmness  of  touch. 

I  was,  in  the  first  place,  much  surprised  on  examining  the 
ground  over  which  Wolfe's  force  reached  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham. All  my  preconceptions,  derived  from  tradition  and 
confirmed  by  Parkman's  narrative,  were  at  variance  with  the 
actual  topography.  From  the  descriptions,  I  had  assumed 
that  the  path  by  which  Wolfe's  forces  made  their  ascent  was 
narrow  and  very  steep,  winding  along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
one  by  which  men  could  go  up  onh'  in  single  tile,  or  at  most  by 
twos;  or,  as  I  have  seen  it  described  within  a  few  days  in  the 
report  of  a  discourse  delivered  here  in  Boston,  it  was  an  ''ascent 
^up  precipitous  cliffs,  by  means  of  overhanging  ]K)ughs  and 
projecting  ci'ags."  On  examination  I  found  it  (juite  another 
thing.  In  1756  it  nmst  have  been,  as  it  now  i.s,  a  di^'livity, 
steep,  it  is  true,  but  not  difficult,  and  nowhere  narn)w\  A 
somewhat  precipitous  gorge,  it  then  was,  as  it  still  is,  wdde 
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ttnd  well  wikhU'iI — »ii  aci-livity  up  whicii  any  group  of  ath- 
letic young;  men  could  In  ton  minutos  (-Jisily  (ilatiilxr.  And 
here  coin&s  in  the  tpchnical  defect  of  Parknmn's  nurrative. 
Though  ht^  hnd  himself,  uiifiuestionahly,  time  and  again 
gone  over  th«  ground,  yet  his  a(«!Ount  fails,  as  that  of  no 
trained  military  hist«rinn  would  have  failed,  to  give  the 
exact  time  of  the  iweent.  Hin  narrative  ia  indeed  on  this  im- 
portant point  exasi>erutingly  vague.  He  nays:  "Towards  d 
oVlwk  the  hiiats  eant  off  uud  fell  down  with  the  current." 
He  thrn  lulils  thiit  "for  full  two  hours  the  procession  of  Ijoata 
steoivd  fiilently  dciwn  the  St,  Lawrence."  It  must,  therefore, 
have  been  +  o'cloik  in  the  morning  when  the  landing  was 
effected,  and  a  small  scaling  iMrty  climbed  the  heights, 
"  clowi'ly  followed  liy  u  nmch  larj^er  party,"  Meeting  with  no 
rosbtaucc  those  in  the  advance,  the  eaitRladers,  surprised,  and 
captured  or  routed,  a  ttmall  Fi-ench  outpost  at  the  head  of  the 
ravine.  It^  commanding  uflicer  was  in  bed,  and,  wounded 
while  trying  to  c-in^jx),  was  taken  prisoner.  Thenhotsand 
shouts  of  those  I'oniposing  the  scaling  party  notified  their 
rommde.4  below  of  their  succesn,  and  the  advance  of  the  main 
IxHly  was  lit  once  ordered.  Apparently  this  could  not  have 
really  Ix-gun  until  tWl  at  least;  and  yet  before  tl  o'clock 
5,(XHI  men  were  in  line  of  imttle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
Before  1)  o'clock,  moreover,  they  hiwl  also  hauled  up  by  hand 
at  least  two  pieces  of  artillery,  besiiles  more  or  less  csmp 
exjuiiKige.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Anyone  who 
ha.-*  ever  partieijHited  in  military  movements  knows  that  for 
5,tXHl  men,  carrying  their  amis,  ammunition,  knapsacks  and 
rations,  to  scjile  a  steep  ascent  of  at  least  half  a  mile  in  the 
short  space  of  ninety  minittes,  they  must  have  l>een  able  to 
Hwarui  up,  nut  in  file,  nor  by  twos  and  threes,  but  in  a  t^der- 
aiily  solid  mass.  No  one,  viewing  the  locality,  would  seek  to 
detract  from  Wolfe's  achievement — danng  in  conception,  it 
WHS  iirndy  executed.  Throughout  it  showed  the  hand  of  a 
true  soldier.  Hut  that  is  not  in  question.  The  point  is  that 
it  woii  a  Iwldly  de«ix'rate,  ratliis'r  tlian  a  physically  difficult, 
undertaking.  Like  the  night  iLssault  of  any  plaiv  rendered 
by  nature  or  art  hard  of  access,  the  success  of  the  attempt 
was  purely  n  matter  of  surprise  and  defense;  and  at  Quel>ec. 
the  surprise  of  the  defenders  l»eing  perfect,  the  asi-ent  pre- 
sented no  great  obstacle.  It  was  neither  narrow  nor  precipi- 
tous, as  was  proved  by  tlie  fact  that  within  two  hours  artillery 
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and  munitions  were  dmgged  up,  following  5,000  men.  Pro- 
vided, therefore,  the  much-di8cu.ssed  gorge  was  undefended, 
as  was  the  case,  Wolfe's  famous  escalade  was  a  by  no  means 
unprecedented  military  operation.  Even  had  the  gorge  been 
defended,  and  by  a  fairly  adequate  force,  the  very  steepnisss 
of  the  ascent,  as  any  experienced  military  authority  would 
appreciate,  and  as  we  repeatedly  found  in  our  civil  war,  would 
have  enabled  those  composing  the  attacking  party  to  scale  the 
cliff  with  no  great  degree  of  personal  danger.  The  enemy 
from  far  alx)ve  would  almost  inevitably  have  fired  over  the 
heads  of  their  assailants.  In  such  case  the  resistance  to  be 
effective  must  be  deteimined  and  by  an  adequate  force,  a 
force  moreover  which  does  not  await  attack  at  the  summit,  but 
stubbornly  contests  every  foot  of  ground  from  bottom  to  top. 
Having  now  got  Wolfe,  with  6,000  men  in  battle  array,  upon 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  only  ninety  minutes  after  leaving  their 
boats,  the  thing  which  next  bewildered  me  was  why  Mont- 
calm played  into  his  opponent's  hands  as  he  did,  by  hastily 
attacking  him  the  next  morning — risking  the  fate  of  Quebec 
and  of  Canada,  not  upon  the  result  of  protracted  militarj^ 
operations  but,  on  the  cast  of  sudden  battle.  What  in  Mont- 
calm's mind  led  to  this  decision?  Here  again  the  judgment  of 
the  skillful  military  historian  would  be  of  great  value.  On  its 
face,  as  I  stood  on  the  Plains  of  Abmham,  I  was  unable  to  see 
how  Wolfe  had  greatly  bettered  his  situation  by  getting  th^re 
instead  of  remaining  in  his  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
provided  always  his  opponent  availed  himself  to  the  utter- 
most of  his  advantages.  The  escalade  was  effected  on  the 
morning  of  September  13.  Three  days  before,  on  the  10th, 
the  uneasv  British  naval  commanders  had  held  a  council,  and 
decided  that  the  lateness  of  the  season  required  the  fleet  to 
leave  the  St.  Lawrence  without  delay.  Among  the  experi- 
enced French  authorities  some  would  hardly  allow  their 
opponents  a  week  longer  of  campaigning  weather,  while  Mont- 
calm conceded  them  only  a  month.  It  was  merely  a  question 
of  a  few  days  more  or  a  few  days  less,  and  the  French  could 
count  on  the  Canadian  winter  as  a  grim  and  irresistible  ally, 
just  as  surely  as  did  the  Russians  half  a  century  later.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  British  fleet,  delaying  to  the  last  moment 
in  view  of  the  success  of  Wolfe's  operations,  did  not  leave 
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Quebec  until  "it  was  jjaxt  the  middle  of  October,"  as  Park- 
mu)  again  expn-s-Hps  it,  hIhiiU-  tivc  wockn  itfter  the  i-sciilndc. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  <|Ueation  of  prolonyin^  the  Hefense  that 
amount  of  time  only. 

When  the  lirwvkiiijf  of  an  equinoctial  day  ri'vealed  Wolfe 
wwurc'ly  )iliuit«d  on  th«  heights  west  of  CJucbec,  the  outlook 
for  him  wa(*,  consequently,  far  from  clear.  It  is  true  he  had 
With  hhii  a  force  of  5,(KX)  very  reliatile  troops,  druwn  up 
witliin  strikinj^  dititance  of  the  land-side  defenses  of  Quebec; 
but,  ou  the  other  hand,  pixivided  he  was  not  attacked  by  the 
corering  army,  the  lateness  of  the  season  left  one  course,  and 
one  only,  open  to  biui.  He  miwt  endowvor  to  storm  those 
defenses.  And  not  only  must  he  endeavor  tn  stonu  fortifica- 
tions in  his  f  n)iit.  but  in  so  doing-  hv-  must  prei«ire  to  lie  attitcked 
both  on  his  flunk  and  reiir  by  an  enemy  who,  when  his  detach- 
ments were  all  concentnitcd.  numlwred  nearly  double  his  own- 
force,  thou[|;h  ffreatly  inferior  to  it  in  fighting  qualities  on  an 
open  field.  Thus,  without  iiny  sulEcient  iirtillory,  Wolfe  was 
confronted  with  the  difficult  problem  of  immediately  ciiptur- 
ing  a  strongliold.  while  subject  to  attiu-k  in  flank  and  i-ear  by  a 
numei'ous  covering  force  much  better  supplied  than  he  with 
artillery.  So  far  an  I  can  yet  sec,  the  only  thing  his  opponent 
had  to  do  wuii  to  wait  until  Wolfe  lx>gHn  his  necessary  lu^ult. 
It  would  have  involved  for  him  great  risk. 

Under  these  eirenmNtanees  why  did  Montcalm  dLTtde  to 
take  the  immediate  initiative^  Without  artillery,  without 
even  waiting  until  his  entire  force  had  been  concentmted.  he 
tDade  ft  noiijy.  futile  rush  at  tlio  British,  as  if  for  Uim  there 
was  no  other  course  open.  Yet  his  so  doing  was  exactly  what 
Wolfe  must  most  have  hoped  for.  The  result  we  all  know. 
On  this  most  interesting  point,  bowever.  Parkman  is  curiously 
vague.  He  is  even  contradictory:  thus  betraying  the  lack  of 
professional  insight.  At  tirst  tie  says  of  Montcalm,  when  the 
French  eommander  saw  the  Knglish  army  in  line  of  Itattle 
liehiiid  Quelwc,  "he  could  not  choose.  Fight  he  must^  for 
Wolfe  was  now  in  ]>osition  to  cut  off  all  his  supplies"  (p. 
SOU),  lieaving  llie  imminence  of  winti^r  ont  of  considemtion,  " 
this  is,  in  a  way,  plausible;  but  a  little  farther  on  Parkman 
aaj'H  <if  Montcalm's  immediate  successor  in  conitumid  of  the 
boaten  Canadian  army:  "Thero  was  no  an-d  Ui  liglit  at  once. 
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*  *  *  By  a  inarch  of  a  few  miles  he  could  have  [concen- 
trated the  covering  force],  and  by  then  intrenching  himself 
he  would  have  placed  a  greatly  superior  force  in  the  English 
rear,  where  his  position  might  have  been  made  impregnable. 
Here  he  might  be  easily  furnished  with  provisions,  and  from 
hence  he  could  readily  throw  men  and  supplies  into  Quebec, 
which  the  English  were  too  few  to  invest"  (p.  306).  If  this 
was  the  situation  the  day  after  Montcalm  suflfered  defeat,  why 
was  it  that  officer  had  "  no  choice"  but  to  light  at  once,  thirty - 
six  hours  before? 

Parkman  fails  to  tell  us. 

To  supply  the  tantalizing  omission,  even  were  I  competent  so 
to  do,  is  no  part  of  my  present  plan.  The  omission  amounts, 
none  the  less,  in  itself,  to  a  "Plea  for  Military  History;"  for 
I  submit  that  a  trained  military  historian,  aft«r  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  localitj'^  and  every  record  of  the  battle,  could 
form  a  presumably  correct  estimate  of  the  considerations 
which  acted  on  Montcalm,  and  thus  caused  Fi-ance  the  loss  of 
the  key  to  a  continent. 

Coming  now  to  a  later  period  and  events  nearer  home,  I 
propose  to  illustrate  my  thesis  by  a  brief  reference  to  four 
battles  in  our  own  history,  two  from  the  War  of  Independence 
and  two  from  that  of  1812-15 — the  engagements  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  Long  Ishmd  in  the  one  case,  and  those  of  Bladens- 
})urg  and  New  Orleans  in  the  other.  None  of  these  incidents 
in  our  history  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  treated  by  any 
writer  competent  to  handle  them  from  a  distinctively  military 
point  of  view,  as,  for  instance,  Captain  Mahan  has  handled 
the  naval  operations  of  Nelson. 

Recurring  to  Bunker  Hill,  the  mistakes  and  controversies 
which  have  arisen  among  historians  and  critics  in  regard  to 
that  engagement  have  well-nigh  parta,ken  of  the  ludicrous. 
There  has,  in  the  first  place,  been  an  almost  endless  discussion 
as  to  who  wa3  in  command — a  discussion  which  would  have 
caused  no  man  of  military  training  a  moment's  pause.  It  has 
been  elaborately  contended  that  General  Putnam  must  have 
been  in  command,  because  he  was  the  officer  of  the  highest 
grade  upon  the  ground,  obviously  outranking  Colonel  Prescott. 
The  proposition  is  simpl}'  absurd,  as  ])eing  contrary  to  the 
first  and  elementary  principles  of  military  subordination.  Gen  - 
eral  Putnam  was,  it  is  true,  on  the  ground;  but  he  was  on  the 
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};rouii<l  an  im  oQi(»?r  liiiving  a  Connertuuit  comiitiHsioit  otil}'.  und 
in  comnmiid  of  a  dctttcbment  from  that  province.  He  held 
no  cum  mission  fruin  Mufi,sa(!husi!tts.  much  ivus  any  cuntinciihil 
uotumiHston.  Colonel  Prescott,  communditig;  a  Ma^siirhusetta 
rctjiuient,  had  rwcivpd  his  urd<>rs  irmu  )m  military  s^iiperior, 
Major-Genonil  Ward,  an  offipor  alao  in  the  Maw«u'biisptt« 
aervico.  Wai-d  thus  was  Pn-Mcotfn  supiTior  officer;  Putnam 
was  not.  Uurin(?  the  opcralionn  whirh  ensued  it  was  open  for 
Puttiam  t*)  makii  to  Preswtt  any  suggestion  lie  saw  tit;  and 
Prescott,  acting  always  on  his  own  responsibility,  might  give 
to  such  suggestions  tbe  degree-  of  weight  be  deemed  projwr; 
but  he  could  rejHirt  onlj'  to  hU  siiporior  in  tbe  same  seiTitw 
as  him-felf— his  military  eomm&nder.  Prescott,  therefore, 
showed  perfectly  wpII  that  ho  knew  wbut  be  was  almut  when 
he  offered  the  eomnmnd  to  Warren,  who  hud  been  eominis- 
moned  by  the  MassitchiLsett-j  authorities  an  a  hjujor-genera), 
when  Wnrren  appeared  ujwn  the  field,  Warren,  very  prop- 
erly, declined  tliu  command,  re^mainlng  purely  us  a  volunteer. 
But,  s<)  far  U.S  Putnam  was  i-oni-erned,  he  was  in  command 
muroly  of  such  Connecticut  triMtjw  as  were  cooperating  with 
the  MaiVQU^husettH  detAchment;  and  for  a  MiLssachi [.sett's  oliicer 
to  have  received  an  order  as  such  from  him  would  bavo  sub- 
jticted  that  officer  ton  rourt- martial.  All  thifi  iselenientary— 
the  veiy  alphabet  of  the  mitilarj'  organ is«ition — and  yet  the  lay 
bistoriani^  who  have  written  u|)on  that  battle  have  e^intended 
over  tile  question  for  years. 

The  exlraordinurily  had  t}u;ticsof  l>oth  sides  in  tbe  alTHirof 
Bunker  Hill  I  have  dealt  with  elsewhere'  -the  opjxirtunity 
which  the  British  lo^nt,  the  accidental  advantage  wbieh  the 
vVmericjins  gained.  Luck,  combined  with  good  marksmanship, 
on  the  one  side,  and  blundering,  bullheaded  persistence  on  the 
other,  were  tbe  pre<lo[ninating  elements  of  the  occasion;  and 
to  those  features  of  it  the  historians  have  given  iscant  eonsid- 
erAtitm.  The  cause  of  American  indejMndence  owed  much 
that  day  hi  Yankee  pluck  and  straight  ^booting;  but  more  yet 
to  genuine  nritinh  bulldog  stupidity.  Tbe  nic«  leanis  slowly. 
Its  reiin-siriiniives  then  did  just  what  they  have  recently 
att«m{i1<'(l  in  South  Africii, 

NeviTtbeless.  the  elT.'ct  of  the  Iwttle  of  Bunker  Hill  upon 
that  on  Tjong  Isliiml  fourlj-en  months  Inter  is.  from  u  iniliti4ry 
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point  of  view,  interesting  and  very  worthy  of  study.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  experience  of  the  earlier  abso- 
lutely changed  the  fate  of  the  subsequent  day;  and,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1775,  Colonel  Prescott  not  only  saved  from  destruc- 
tion General  Washington  and  the  American  Army  on  the  27th 
of  August,  1776,  but  he  saved  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence itself.  Sir  William  Howe  commanded  at  Bunker 
Hill;  he  also  commanded  at  Long  Island.  Upon  the  latter 
field  of  operations  his  movements,  though  slow,  were  skill- 
fully planned  and  well  carried  out.  For  a  wonder,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  flanking  movement,  which  was  successfully 
executed  by  Clinton;  and,  as  the  result  of  it,  Howe  found 
himself  in  the  early  hours  of  that  August  day  in  an  admirable 
position  to  deliver  an  assault,  with  the  chances  at  least  four 
out  of  five  in  his  favor.  But  the  bloody  experience  at  Bunker 
Hill  was  fresh  in  his  mind;  and  so,  having  his  enemy  com- 
pletely in  his  grasp,  he  hesitated.  He  allowed  his  opponent 
to  elude  him;  and  that  opponent  chanced  to  be  Washington. 
When,  some  years  ago,  1  had  oc-casion  to  make  a  study  of 
operations  about  New  York  in  August,  1776,  1  was  amazed  at 
the  mistakes,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  of  whicih  Wash- 
ington was  then  guilty.  Even  more  amazing,  however, 
was  the  partisanship  of  the  American  historians.  In  their 
unwillingness  to  see  any  blemish  in  the  career  of  Washing- 
ton, their  narratives  amounted  to  little  less  than  a  falsification 
of  history — a  literary  misdemeanor,  not  to  say  crime,  for 
which  the  only  plea  in  justification  possible  for  them  to  enter 
would  be  lack  of  technical  knowledge.  Suppressing  incon- 
trovertible facts,  they  gave  credence  to  absurd  stories.  So 
much  was  I  at  the  time  surprised  at  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  found  myself  compelled  that  I  took  my  narmtive  in  the 
manuscript  to  Mr.  Ropes,  told  him  of  my  perplexity,  and 
asked  him  to  read  my  paper  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  an 
outspoken  criticism.  1  found  him  singularly  well  informed 
on  the  subject  in  a  general  way,  and  he  readily  assumed  the 
task.  A  few  days  later  he  returned  me  my  maniLscript  with 
an  emphatic  written  indorsement  of  the  conclusions  I  had 
reached.  Subsequently  the  paper  was  printed  in  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,^  and  may  there  be  consulted. 

1  Vol.  I,  pp.  650-^71.    July,  1896. 
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Timu  ami  ypww  do  not  jwrmit  of  my  now  entering  again 
upon  tbia  subject,  nor  would  it  he  worth  your  or  my  while 
were  I  HO  to  do.  Sutiiee  it  to  sHy  that  during;  the  latter  part 
of  August,  177*>,  Wushington  uppeiirj*  to  hiive  disregiii-ded 
alniotit  evei-y  known  principle  of  stmtegy  or  rule  of  taitiert, 
Hurnc  of  thc>m  in  u  wiiy  iLlinost  (rrotusquc.  For  instance,  while 
lyiciff  on  Long  mid  Manhattan  islandH  awaiting  the  .sluggish 
movements  of  Howe,  iilwdy  of  Connectieut  ojivalry  appeiirod, 
volunteering  tlieir  services.  Siil»itantiul,  well-mounted  men, 
tiiey  were  some  -f-iJ  in  numli«r.  Washington  dcelined  to 
ttcoept  their  servi<res  an  mounted  men,  on  the  extmordiimry 
jfround  that  oiwrsitioiis  ])oing  then  ooiuluetcil  on  isltind^s  tlicre 
eould  l>e  no  oecasion  for  ea\'alry.  Men,  however,  were  gi-catly 
needed,  and  he  suggested  thut  members  of  the  troup  should 
(tend  buek  their  horsci^  and  agree  to  serve  oh  infantry.  When 
they  declined  so  to  do.  he  roughly  dismissed  them.  In  reach* 
ing  this  decision  it  is  not  too  tiiuch  to  say  that  Wiusiiington 
betrayed  a  truly  singular  ignorauw  of  what  t^n  not  be  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  the  elomentary  principles  of  military 
movemenb^.  It  was  true  the  opemtions  then  in  hand  were 
nccoesavily  condueted  on  islands;  hut.  n»  it  subsequently 
^>peare(l,  the  .\merican  army  did  not  have  the  necessarj' 
mounted  men  to  do  orderly  and  courier  duty.  More  than 
that,  the  difHoi^tPr  of  the  tJTth  of  Auguiit  on  I^ong  Island,  involv- 
ing, as  it  did,  the  needless  destruction  of  the  very  flower  of 
the  Aiiieritan  army,  was  wholly  dun  to  the  hu-k  of  a  small 
luounti^d  force.  There  wei-e  tin  that  (H't-asion  three  roads 
which  led  fi-om  Urave+iend.  whent-e  the  British  Iwgan  their 
movement.  1ji  Hrnoklyn.  when-  WashrnKton  was  intrenched. 
We  will  call  these  the  eastern,  the  middle,  and  the  westeni 
roads,  Of  thest!  three  roails,  two.  the  wcsti-ni  and  the  middle, 
the  Americans  bad  otx;upied  in  force.  The  eastern  road  they 
wholly  neglected.  It  was  assumed,  apparently,  that  the  enemy 
would  never  go  so  far  out  of  the  din!i-t  way,  Tbei-e  is  ul 
<luc«tioiiaI)ly  a  well-developi'd  proi)cnsity  in  British  com- 
manders to  butt  their  own  heads  and  those  of  their  soldien 
directly  against  any  obsttu-k-  thciienemiesmuy  see  lit  to  put  in 
their  front.  They  tsin  generally  Ijo  countotl  on  so  to  do.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Ann>riean  army,  it  socbaneitl,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  for  once  a  flanking  movement  suggested 
"f  to  some  one  in  the  British  army  at  Gravesend.  probably 
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not  Sir  William  Howe.  Accordingly,  having  reconnoitered 
their  front,  a  British  division,  under  the  command  of  Clinton, 
made  a  night  move  on  Brooklyn  by  the  easternmost  of  the 
three  roads.  That  road,  under  any  known  rules  of  warfare, 
even  the  most  elementary,  should  have  been  picketed,  and 
watched  by  a  mounted  patrol.  Twenty-five  men  would  have 
sufficed;  fifty  would  have  been  ample.  Four  hundred  men 
could  have  picketed  the  whole  of  Washington's  front,  and, 
holding  the  enemy  in  check,  have  given  ample  notice  of  his 
approach.  To  neglect  such  an  obvious  precaution  was  so  un- 
pardonable as  not  to  admit  of  explanation.  As  a.  matter  of 
fact,  the  road  in  question  was  left  not  only  uncovered,  but  it 
was  not  even  observed.  The  American  army  had  no  cavalry, 
its  commander  having  sent  the  mounted  men  offered  him 
home  on  the  curiously  suggestive  ground  that  they  could  be  of 
no  possible  service,  as  on  islands  "horses  can  not  be  brought 
into  action."  By  this  unconsciously  innocent  remark  the 
trained  military  expert  learns  that,  at  the  time  it  was  made, 
Washington  had  no  conception  of  the  duties  and  functions  of 
a  mounted  force  in  connection  with  any  extended  military 
operations;  and,  accordingly,  the  fact,  not  otherwise  compre- 
hensible, is  explained  that  during  the  short  summer  night 
of  August  26-27,  1776,  Clinton  moved  forward  not  only 
unopposed,  but  actually  unobserved,  until,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, he  had  got  himself  between  the  defenses  at  Brooklyn 
and  the  right  wing  of  Washington's  army  under  Stirling 
and  Sullivan,  thrown  forward  to  cover  the  eastern  and  the 
middle  roads.  As  a  result,  that  whole  wing  of  the  army, 
its  flower,  was  crushed  between  Howe,  advancing  directly 
from  Gravesend,  and  Clinton,  who  had  got  in  its  rear. 
The  disaster  was,  as  I  have  said,  wholly  due  to  the  lack  of 
cavalry  on  Long  Island,  and  a  consequent  defective  outpost 
service.  Yet  these  facts,  so  pregnant  with  both  inferences 
and  consequences,  are  not  even  alluded  to  by  any  historian  of 
the  operations.  The  historians,  in  their  turn,  did  not  realize 
the  functions  of  cavalry  in  warfare,  or  observe  that  the  Amer- 
ican army  in  and  before  New  York  had  no  mounted  service, 
or  why  it  had  none.  The  disaster  of  August  27  on  Long 
Island  just  failed  to  bring  irretrievable  ruin  on  the  cause  of 
American  independence.  Even  as  it  was,  gravely  compro- 
mising Washington,  its  influence  was  perceptible  on  the  whole 
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L'oui'M'  of  [itililury  opL-nitiuiM  (luring  tlie  miccocding  tbme 
ypai'H.  To  Wu^bingtoii  it  vans  a  le^Moii  fi-oni  which  he  leai'acd 
niuvb.     Thi'nocfortb  Iip  adopU^d  Kitbiiiii  tafticjt. 

Turning  now  to  the  war  o(  1812-15.  thn  inHuenw  of  th« 
IhiUU'  of  BlfKlcnsliiiig  iiiui  tho  fonsi'iiuont  ciipturi-  of  the  city 
of  Washingft^in  in  not  Iohm  apparent  in  the  ojiei-atioiis  whlcli 
icHultfd  in  the  defeat  of  Fakcnhmu  before  Now  Orleans 
and  th«  failure  of  the  Britisb  expedition  against  Louisiana 
than  wa^  the  )«harp  lc»ftoii  of  Bunker  Hilt  in  Howe's  cttutioius 
movement  against  the  Amcrii^n  lineti  at  Brooklyn.  Tb« 
alTuir  at  Blarleiii^lturg  ocvurretl  on  ttio  iSd  of  August;  thu  as- 
Hault  on  .lackson'M  lines  liefore  New  OrleauK  waj*  delivered  on 
the  iStli  of  January  folUiwiiig.  Thoeie  ongageinent^i.  and  the 
tactieci  purHUwl  in  them,  are,  moreover,  of  peculiar  intoreMt 
ju»t  at  this  tiuiu  ill  conneetioii  witJi  what  in  Uking  place  iu 
South  Africa.  A  ivcurrence  to  tboevontaof  eighty -five  yeiti-s 
iigo  will  show  how  vrTy  lentu'ious  are  military  tradiliuiis,  with 
the  Britiuh  at  leiu<t,  and  Himv  meial  chamct^risticj^  aitsert 
themsetvcK,  no  uialU-r  how  lutidi  ct^uiditions  ehung<r  and  in 
Hpit4>  of  exi>erience.  It  alf«i,  if  taken  in  eonnection  with  the 
other  and  earlier  op<'nition.s  I  have  referred  to,  illustrates 
very  curiously  the  slight  ciegn-e  of  reliance  whieh  ean  be 
placed  on  the  fundanieut«l  rule-ft  of  «tnit«gy  when  it  eomes  to 
their  prncticul  iipplitntion.  They  are,  in  fact,  atiout  as  dan- 
goroiiH  to  apply  as  they  are  to  disregard:  for,  when  all  U  done 
and  written,  in  warfare  ahiior^t  everything  dc)H>nd»  on  the 
elunu^ter  of  the  man  at  the  hciwl  -on  liis  in«igl]I  Into  the  real 
fact«of  the  .situation,  including  the  to)Kignipliy  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  tiuality  of  the  material  at  bin  couniiand  and  of 
that  opposed  to  him.  The  n-Hlly  griwt  military  commander, 
au  in  the  case  of  Napoleon  in  his  earlier  days,  effect;^  his  re- 
suits  tjuite.  (Ls  untc-h  liy  ignoring  nil  recognized  rulei^  and  prin- 
cipletf  08  by  acting  in  obedienct?  fy  them.  New  Orleans  was  & 
CA8U  in  point.  \t  New  UHeanrs,  Jm-ksun  hud  no  right  t«)  suc- 
ceed; I'Hkenhjim  bad  no  excuse  for  failure.  The  last  brought 
deficit  on  his  army  and  lost  lii.'j  own  life  while  proceeding  in 
the  way  of  tradition  and  in  olwdioncu  to  jwrecpled  principles 
of  stmt^gy;  the  former  achievod  u  brilliant  success  by  taking 
risks  from  which  any  reasonultly  cautious  communder  wol]1<1 
have  reci>iled. 

H.  Uoc.  .H8,  pt  I U 
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In  the  first  place,  however,  to  understand  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  what  took  place  at  New  Orleans  eighty-five  years 
ago  in  January  it  is  necessary  to  recall  to  mind  what  occurred 
at  Bladensburg  and  in  Washington  eighty-five  years  ago  last 
August.  The  general  in  command  of  the  British  army  had 
been  changed,  for  Ross  was  killed  before  Baltimore,  and  Pak- 
enham,  fresh  from  the  battlefields  of  the  Peninsula,  had  suc- 
ceeded him;  but  the  regiments  which  had  simply,  with  a  vol- 
ley, a  shout,  and  a  rush,  walked  over  the  American  line  at 
Bladensburg,  all  took  part  in  the  attempt  to  walk  over  a  simi- 
lar line  before  New  Orleans.  The  tactics,  if  such  they  deserve 
to  be  called,  were  the  same  in  each  case — those  of  the  football 
field.  In  other  words,  at  Bladensburg  the  British  officers, 
proceeding  in  conformity  with  their  simple  tiuditions  and 
good  old  rules,  endeavored  to  do,  and  succeeded  in  doing, 
exactly  what  they  intended  to  do  and  failed  in  doing  at  Bunker 
Hill;  that  is,  they  marched  directly  up  in  front  of  the  defend- 
ing force,  carried  the  position  with  little  loss,  routed  their 
opponents,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  case  of  Wash- 
ington, captured  the  city  those  opponents  were  there  to  cover. 
The  proceeding  was  jjerfectly  simple — very  nuich,  in  fact, 
what  we  have  seen  recently  in  the  Philippines — a  body  of  sujx^- 
rior  troops  carrying  by  front  assault  weakly  defended  defen- 
sive points,  and  this  with  insignificant  loss  to  themselves.  At 
both  Bladensburg  and  New  Orleans  the  attempt  indicated 
an  overweening  self-confidence  in  the  attacking  party,  due  to 
a  dangerous  contempt  for  their  opponents.  The  vetemns 
of  Wellington's  Peninsular  campaigns  had  to  do  with  niw 
American  levies.  They  regarded  them  very  nmch  as  our 
own  volunteers  have  recently  regarded  the  Filipinos. 

Thus  New  Orleans  was  the  sequel  of  Bladensburg;  it  goes 
far  also  to  explain  the  recent  battle  on  the  Tugela.  Writing 
in  a  reminiscent  mood  of  the  Spanish  bjittle  of  Busaco,  thirty- 
four  years  after  that  of  New  Orleans,  Charles  James  Napier, 
brother  of  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  war,  said  of  Paken- 
ham — and  he  and  Pakenham  had  lM)th  been  wounded  j^t  Busaco — 
''Poor  fellow!  He  was  a  heroic  man,  that  Edward  Pakenham, 
and  it  was  a  thousand  pities  he  died  in  defeat;  it  wtis  not  his 
fault,  that  defeat."  This  may  ix>ssibly  be,  and  Napier  was 
unquestionably  a  high  authority  on  such  a  point.  None  the 
less  there  is  a  large  class  of  military  conunanders  connnonly 
known  in  camp  parlance  as  "'  butt-heads,''  and  it  is  not  at  once 
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ajiparont  whv  Maj. 
be  ini-liidcil  tli.-n-in. 
mid  ill  bin  life  of  .la 
vivid  binf,'i-n|)liii's,  In 


^ii'ii.  Sir  Kdward  Pakcnliam  wboidd  mit 

Jiiliit'w  Ptuton  Wiis.  by  liiitli.  Erifjlisli, 

■k>«iti — line  of  th>^  nitwt  p!ctuivs<iiu>  and 

it  .said,  ill  tin-  IjiFi^uiigo — PtiPton  s|k'u1<s 


I'f  I'akcnliiini,  usiii;r  forty  \pbi*h  ii^n  langimgci  curioiiHly 


-•li 


"1" 

mtioiiH  ii 

lii^ 

n,, 

ritifisinjr 

1  Ltnd  Mold 

i  I 


Soutli  AfricH  I'i^Jity-Iivr  yi'Jirs 
■■Tilt-  British  service  spcins  U> 
iliuilily  (if  itmtiHnd  soldiorpxwpt 
I-  when  the  British  «>tdii?r  holds 
tl  t   isMi4ri'd  and  niiii|H-U'nt 

it    nil  order  -"(.lo  and  do 
f.H.1,  s.df.fitrtj;i'ttiiiK 


1     Ic 


luhiiiivd. 


JK  feet.  The  stout  lioail, 
tid,  Ihi't'iidiirin^r  fi-nnii',  itrr 
i-oiiiiiiitnd  deiiiandK  head— 
'Xpedieiit^';  a  head  tliat  i 


gt'iieiiilMhip. 

an  indc[K'iidi'iil  c 

of  men.     (tive  hit        j  I 

tlml!'— and  he  wilt  jf         1  d      t 

IMTliiiaclty  iif  dar    {,    I  n 

Allof  the'uianl.el<      tl  I  n  « 

Hie  hi^di  |)ur))iise.  the  dextemiiM  hi 

hiH.     But  tlie  work  of  a  general  ii 

a  Liiid,  enlrulating  head,  fertile  in 

the  cuntrolling  [wwor  of  the  umn.     And  this  artlele  of  head. 

whirh  is  the  rurewt  produetion  of  nature  evciywhere,  in  one 

which  the  brave  Britifih  soldier  is  apt  t^i  be  signally  wanting 

in.  and  never  so  much  so  aw  when  res|Kin.sibility  rewtH  ujioti 

him."     For  tlie  int<^llitrt-nt  .stiidont  of   inililMi'v  (ipi'niti<iii['  it 

JH  not  any  eaMier  now  than  it  wan  for  l^trton  half  a  century 

^o  to  advanee  any  Huffii-ient  iTHSons  for  the  tautio*  piii-Hiiod 

by  the  Bnti»h  coiimiandrr  wlien.  on  tlie  Sfh  of  Janimry,  1S15. 

he  wpnt  ti>  hiH  own  death  while  thruutin}^  his  Htorniinj^coluiiiiiH 

agiuuKt  bretii*twork.'<  bristlinjr  with  artillory  and  wwaniiinjf  with 

riflemen.     It  wa^  simply  tho  wanton  thivwing  away  of  life  to 

aReoni]ilish  a  remilt  which  could  have  lieen  arcompliBhed  in 

another  and  motv  scienlilic  way  absolnti-ly  without  lotw:   for 

New  OilewnM  was  then  within  the  eawy  gnmi)  of  the  British. 

Ilad  I'akenliain,  as  he  jR'rfertly  well  could  have  done,  [»ts.sed 
a  division  of  his  army  over  to  the  western  Imnk  of  the  Mi-ssis- 
nippi.  and  tlien  thn-afeiii'd  Ni'W  Orleans  fiiini  Uiat  sidi;  of  the 
river,  iipemtinj^  ii]H>n  .Ia(!ks<tn"s  Hank  and  rear,  .laekson  would 
have  had  no  choice  hut  to  vaoite  liin  linos  and  allow  New 
Orleans  In  fall.  This,  when  too  late.  JaekiMn  hliii^'lf  per- 
fectly appreciated:  but  the  British  eoinniaiKler  prefeiTwl  the 
desperate  chance  of  an  HKnault.  The  reconection  of  Bladens- 
hur^  lured  him  to  detitruclioii. 
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In  reading  the  litemture  of  that  campaign  it  is  curious  to 
come  across  the  footprints  of  this  fact.  Pakenham  joined 
the  army  before  New  Orleans  on  the  morning  of  Christmas 
day,  1814,  only  two  weeks  before  the  battle.  The  English  had 
then  already  met  with  much  stiflfer  resistance  than  they  had 
anticipated,  and  those  whom  Pakenham  relieved  of  command 
recognized  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  before  them  to  solve. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  reenforcements  the  new  commander  in 
chief  ]>rought  with  him  stepped  on  shore,  not  a  few  of  them 
expressed  their  feai^s  lest  they  should  ]>e  too  late  to  take  part 
in  the  advance,  as  they  thought  New  Orleans  would  be  cap- 
tured before  they  could  get  into  line.  On  the  7th  of  January, 
the  day  before  the  battle,  as  one  of  the  newly  arrived  regi- 
ments moved  toward  the  front,  passing  another  regiment 
which  had  been  at  Bladensburg,  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
former  remarked  to  those  of  the  latter  that  '"  it  would  be  now 
our  turn  to  get  into  New  Orleans,  as  they  had  done  at  Wash- 
ington." Among  those  who  had  ])een  at  Washington,  not  one 
had  been  more  conspicuous  than  Adminil  CWhrane,  as,  a  naval 
officer,  mounted  on  a  brood  mare,  white,  uncurried,  with  a 
black  foal  trotting  by  her  side,  he  rode  around  pers<^nally 
superintending  the  work  of  de^i^truction.  And  now,  when  the 
brave  and  unfortunate  Pakenham  hesitated  in  face  of  the 
obstacles  in  front  of  him,  Cochi'ane,  so  the  story  goes,  egged 
him  on  with  a  taunt,  telling  him,  with  Bladensburg  fre«h  in 
mind,  that  "if  the  army  could  not  take  those  mud  banks, 
defended  by  ragged  militia,  he  would  do  it  with  t^,000  sailors 
araied  only  with  cutlasses  and  pistols.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  Jackson  on  this  occ^ision  evinced  one  of 
the  highest  and  rare.st  attributes  of  a  great  conmiander;  he 
read  correctly  the  mind  of  his  op]:K)ncnt — divined  his  course 
of  action.  The  British  commander,  not  wholly  imj)ervious  to 
reason,  had  planned  a  diversion  to  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
with  a  view  to  enfilading  Jackson's  lines,  and  so  aiding  the 
proposed  assault  in  front.  As  this  movement  jissumed  shajM? 
it  naturally  caused  Jackson  nuich  anxiety.  All  depended  on 
its  magnitude.  If  it  was  the  openition  in  chief  of  the  British 
army.  New  Orleans  could  hardly  be  saved.  Enfiladed  and 
threatened  in  his  rear,  Jackson  must  fall  back.  If,  however, 
it  was  only  a  diversion  in  favor  of  a  main  assault  planned  on 
his  front,  the  movement  across  the  river  might  be  checked  or 
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prove  irtiTiuiteml.  As  the  lt)in)r  'k-velojjeil  during  the  night 
preceding  the  battle,  (Vimmodore  Pfttt^Twtn,  who  (roiiiinandfd 
the  Anieriain  imvul  contingent  «n  the  river.  Wcaiue  alarmed. 
Find  hurried  a  disjmt^h  scriws  to  Jack-tori,  advising  him  ^f 
whfit  WHS  tuking  plstv.  iinil  Iw^gging  imiiiediiite  r«M>nforcenient. 
A I  I  ii'eldck  in  the  morning  the  messenger  rmwed  JaokMOii 
fiiim  Hk-ep,  stilting  his  crniiid.  .Intrksoti  listened  lo  the  diw- 
jRiteh.  and  at  once  said:  "  Hurry  Imck  an't  t«ll  CVminifidon* 
I'litti-rsoii  tiiat  h"  is  mistaken.  The  main  itttack  will  he  on 
thi«  side,  and  I  have  no  men  ti>  w[inrp.  trenoral  Morgan  nni.st 
niHintnin  hisjxKsitiun  atiill  hazards."  To  use  a  vernacular  liut 
exprewnive  term.  Jar^knon  hatl  "  sized  "  Pakenbani  eorretrtiy  - 
the  British  coummmier  roiihi  In-  depended  on  not  t4>  do  what  a 
tnie  insij^ht  wcnild  have  didated.  and  the  orcasioFi  called  tov. 
He  would  not  throw  tin-  main  Inidy  of  liis  aruiy  acrosw  the 
river  and  movi-  on  his  <ihjective  jioint  l)y  a  [>rai'li<'ally  luide- 
fendcd  mad.  lueiily  holdiFig  his  enemy  in  clwck  on  the  eAst 
hank.  Had  ho  done  so  he  would  have  acted  in  dismgiird  of 
(Jiat  tirsl.  principle  holh  itf  tmlics  and  stnitcgy  which  forl»ule 
the  division  of  a  force  in  presence  i>f  an  i-neniy  in  such  a  way 
that  thi*  two  |)arl}<  an'  not  in  ixixition  to  sup[iort  each  othpr; 
hut.  not  the  less  for  that,  he  w<inld  have  taken  New  Orlean>i. 
An  attiiek  in  frtmt  wa,-'.  on  the  c<Hitrary.  in  aewirdanc^?  with 
British  uiilitttry  traditions,  and  the  recent  expi-riiMicc  of  Blad- 
piwhurg.  He  acted  actiinlingly,  as  JackHon  was  siittstied  he 
would  act.  In  his  main  assault  he  sa{:ritic'ed  liin  army  and 
loMt  his  own  life,  sustaining  an  aluiost  uiiexam]>h<d  defeat: 
while  his  partial  movement  across  the  river  was  completely 
mit'ct'Jisflil.  so  far  tis  it  was  pirswd,  opening  wide  the  i-oad  to 
New  Orleans.  \  men-  divei-sion.  or  auxiliary  opi'nitioFi,  it 
was  not  }iersisted  iti  the  principal  attack  having  failed. 

Hofwibly  it  might  hy  some  mtw  lie  argued  that,  had  Paken- 
hani  tJins  wiiikcFied  his  fin-ce  on  the  t"ast  cide  of  the  river  by 
operuting.  in  the  way  suggested. on  New  Orleans  anfl  .IiK'ksmi's 
Hank  and  n-ar  on  its  west  sidi'.  a  vigorotis.  lighting  i)pjH>nent, 
such  as  .laekson  un(|neslioFia)dy  was,  might  have  turned  the 
tablcfl  on  him  for  thus  viohkting  an  elementary  rule  of  war- 
fare— the  very  rule,  by  the  way.  so  dangerously  ignored  hy 
Wafthinglonat  Brooklyn,  Ijeavinghis  lines  and  lH>ldly  taking 
ihi"  aggressivi'.  .liieksmi.  it  wiH  then  In?  argued,  might  have 
overwhelnwd  the  ItHtish  force  in  his  front,  thus  cutting  the 
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column  operating  west  of  the  river  from  the  fleet  and  its  base 
of  supplies — in  fact,  destroying  the  expedition.  Not  improb- 
ably Pakenham  argued  in  this  way;  if  he  did,  however,  he 
simply  demonstrated  his  incompetence  for  high  command. 
Failing  to  grasp  the  situation,  he  put  a  wrong  estimate  on 
its  conditions.  It  is  the  part  of  a  skillful  commander  to  know 
when  to  secure  results  b}'  making  exceptions  to  even  the  most 
general  and  the  soundest  rules.  Pakenham  at  New  Orleans 
had  under  his  command  a  force  much  larger,  in  fact  nearly 
double,  that  cx)nf ronting  him.  While,  moreover,  his  soldiers 
were  vetemns,  the  Americans  were  hardlv  more  than  i*aw 
recruits;  but,  like  the  Boers  of  to-day,  they  had  in  them  good 
materiaU  and  were  individually  accustomed  to  handling  rifles. 
As  one  of  the  best  of  Jackson's  Brigadiers,  General  Adair, 
afterwards  expressed  it:  '"Our  men  were  militia  without 
discipline,  and  if  once  beaten  they  could  not  be  relied  on 
again."  They  were,  in  fact,  of  exactly  the  same  temper 
and  stuff  as  those  who  were  stampeded  by  a  volley  and  a 
shout  at  Bladensburg;  and  the  principle  of  military  morale 
thus  stated  by  General  Adair  was  that  le4irned  by  Wash- 
ington on  Ijong  Island.  Tn)ops  of  a  certain  cUuss,  when 
once  beaten,  can  not  ])e  relied  on  again.  They  are  not  sea- 
soned soldiers.  The  force  Pakenham  had  under  his  command 
before  New  Orleans  was,  on  the  other  hand,  comjiosed  of 
seasoned  soldiers  of  the  best  class.  In  the  •oi>en  field,  and  on 
anything  approaching  equality  of  position,  he  had  a})solutely 
nothing  to  fear.  He  might  safely  provoke  attack;  indeed,  all 
he  ought  to  have  asked  was  to  tcnnpt  Jackson  out  from  behind 
his  breastworks  on  almost  anv  terms.  So  fullv,  moreover,  did 
he  realize  all  this  that  it  inspired  him  to  his  assault.  It  is  use- 
less, therefore,  to  suggest  that  he  hesitated  to  sepai*ate  his  force, 
ov^e rest i mating  Jackson^.s  numlwrs  and  aggressive  capacity. 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  assail  Jack- 
son in  f roiTl.  On  the  contrary,  Pakenham's  trouble  lay  not  in 
overestimating  but  in  underestimating  his  adversary.  He 
failed  to  divide  his  force  and  openite  on  correct  principles, 
not  because  he  was  afniid  to  do  so,  but  because  he  did  not 
know  enough  so  to  do. 

In  case,  then,  dividing  his  conmiand,  Pakenham  had  thrown 
one-half  of  it  across  the  river  to  assail  N<»w  Orleans  in  force, 
so  turning  Jac»kson's  rear,  and  then  with  tin*  other  half  held 
his  position  on  the  east  bank,  keeping  oj)en  his  comnuinications 
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with  the  fleet,  the  imly  p<i8sible  way  in  which  Jui-ksoii  coiilit 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  Nituation  would  have  l>een  by 
leftving  hi.s  lines,  and  attacking. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  reHisting  attack  under  just  such 
cirt'uiiiKtaniTs  is  tho  {xiHitinti  in  which  the  lirititih  soldier  ha« 
alwavi^  developed  his  best  staying  qualities.  Quehec  wax  a 
laiw  directly  in  ]M)int.  AfTHin.  the  men  under  I'akenhani 
bfiffii-e  New  Orleans  were  even  more  reliable  than  those  who 
only  five  uionlbs  lat*>r  at  Wat*^rl^l<l.  after  the  auxiliary  troops 
had  been  wwept  from  the  tield  by  the  fnry  of  the  Ki-ench 
attjU'k,  held  their  pasition  from  noon  tii  a  'lune  siinttet  against 
an  attsaulting  foree  of  nearly  twice  their  numlier  commanded 
by  the  Km[X'ii>r  himself.  Indeed,  the  tenacity  of  the  English 
infantry  under  such  circumstaiices  is  well  known — it  is  even 
now  receiving  new  illustration.  But  concerning  it  there  is 
n  .-itatement  of  the  French  Marshal  Bugeaud  which  is  so 
curious,  and  which  l»'ars  ujton  its  face  such  evidence  that  it 
was  written  by  n  military  man  of  pi-acticjil  ex|)erience,  that  I 
ain  not  refmin  from  i|uoting  It.  It  is  not  the  utterunce  of  a 
"IxKikiMh  theorit:k,''  but  of  one  who  knew  of  tliat  wheivof  he 
»poke.  Marshal  Bugeaud,  in  making  this  statement,  referred 
not  to  Wati'rloo,  but  to  the  o]>i-i*ationN  iti  the  Peninsular  war^ 
that  school  in  which  the  soldiers  under  I'akenham  had  learned 
their  business.  What  be  says  ii-veals.  umreover,  a  curioius 
insight  into  the  charatiteristics  of  the  French  and  Knglish 
infantry: 

"Thi*  Kngliuli  i!i<iieniil>'  •K^u^iicil  wcll-rhoeen  ilefenxive  poxiliona.  having 
a  (.-ertniti  iimiiiuuiil.  ami  thi-y  ehtm-Hl  mity  a  jiorliiin  11/  tbcir  (untt.  Tlie 
nsiinl  artilli-ry  action  linn  liKik  plsiv.  Sixin,  in  j^nui  hnsle,  witliuiitetuily- 
ing  tile  pijuiliim,  witlioiit  Inkiii);  tiiiu-  In  irxiuniiie  i[  lliero  were  iiieunH  t« 
nialn.'artai>kntliu-k,  h-i'  nmri'htvt  0trai)i:)il.  iin,  lakiii);  l.ht:  hull  by  t.hi'  hririm. 
Ahont  1,(100  ynnlei  from  the  Kiiiilixli  line  the  iiii-n  Ihmiuiic  exdUMl.  Pfxike 
to  one  nnnlhur,  ujkI  hurriivl  ttiuir  iiiamli;  (In- column  hc^tnui  t(i  lie  u  little 
nuifilM^ii. 

"Thf  Kngtisli  niinaiaiHl  ijiiite  silent,  wilh  onlrml  itnnf,  niid  Inmi  their 
iitululititT^  at<t>(«n«1  to  bt>  H  limg  rnl  w-nll.  Thin  HleAilinnsg  invarialily  [irti- 
ilnctil  nil  cflpct  oil  llif  ymiiii;  i"iIiI1imv. 

"  ViTv  MHiii  wc  ^'fit  iifmrr,  Blioiititur,  'Vive  1' Enijicrpnr,  en  avaiil!  ;\  lu 
Inyoiictli'! '  Shakos  wen-  ralw«l  1111  tlio  iiiiixxkv  of  tlie  iiiiiskeb':  the  ii>l- 
nnin  Ih'kiiii  to  iliiiibic,  tlic  rnnki'  ti<>t  intii  i'rinfiu<i')ii,  the  u^tntiimi  pnMliin>)] 
It  (nniiilt;  sliolx  were  tired  »>■  we  ailiwiivtl. 

"The  Knifiicli  Mm-  ivmiujW  Htill,  Hilpiil.  ami  iiiiniovnble.  with  otJerwl 
anus,  even  u'licn  wi-  Wftv  only  'MWl  fMciti  >1iMtant,  and  il  a|ipiiarr<l  to  ignore 

thfvBlonn  niviitl  (r.  hnillt, 
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''The  contrast  was  striking;  in  our  inmost  thoughts  each  felt  that  the 
enemy  was  a  long  time  in  firing,  and  that  this  fire,  reserved  for  so  long, 
would  be  verj'  unpleasant  when  it  did  come.  Our  ardor  cooled.  The 
moral  power  of  steadiness,  which  nothing  shakes  (even  if  it  be  only  in 
appearance),  over  disorder  which  stupefies  itself  with  noise,  overcame  our 
minds.  At  this  moment  of  intense  excitement  the  English  wall  shoul- 
dered arms,  an  indescribable  feeling  rooted  many  of  our  men  to  the  ground — 
they  began  to  fire.  The  enemy's  steady  concentrated  volleys  swept  our 
ranks;  decimated,  we  turned  round,  seeking  to  recover  our  equilibrium; 
then  three  deafening  cheers  broke  the  silence  of  our  opponents;  at  the 
third  they  were  on  us,  pushing  our  disorganized  flight.  But,  to  our  great 
surprise,  they  did  not  push  their  advantage  beyond  a  hundred  yards, 
retiring  calmly  to  their  lines  to  await  a  second  attack." 

Those  thus  vividly  described  by  an  hereditaiy  race  oppo- 
nent, who  had  himself  confronted  them,  were  the  identical 
men  Jackson  would  have  had  to  attack  on  their  own  ground 
had  he  found  himself  compelled  on  the  8th  of  Januarj'  to  leave 
his  lines  and  assume  the  aggressive,  as  the  only  possible  alter- 
native to  a  precipitate  retreat  and  the  abandonment  of  New 
Orleans.  Certainly  that  day  Andrew  Jackson  was  under 
great  obligations  to  Edward  Pakenham. 

I  have  referred  to  Washington's  operations  on  Long  Island 
and  the  short  Bladensburg  campaign  as  interesting  military 
studies  in  connection  with  New  Orleans,  or  as  directly  influ- 
encing the  course  of  events  there.  But  there  is  another  and 
far  more  memomble  and  momentous  American  campaign 
which  is  deserving  of  mention  in  the  same  connection.  I  refer 
to  our  own  army  movement.s  on  the  Mississippi  nearl}"  half  a 
century  later.  I  have  in  this  paper  contended  that  at  New 
Orleans  one-half  of  the  British  force  there  assembled  would 
have  been  fully  equal  to  holding  its  own  against  an  assault  in 
front  from  any  force  Jackson  could  have  brought  against  it. 
Pakenhanrs  flank  operations  in  front  of  New  OrlcMins  could, 
therefore,  in  1815  have  been  conducted  with  (juite  as  nuich 
safetv  as  were  those  of  Grant  ])efore  Vicksburj^  in  Mav  and 
June,  1803.  Tn  fact,  the  positions  in  the  two  cases  were  nmch 
the  same.  Like  Pakenham  at  New  Orleans,  Sherman,  it  will 
l)c  rememljered,  before  Gnint's  flanking  opemtions  })egan, 
a.ssailed  the  w^orks  at  Vicksburg  in  front,  meeting  with  a  dis- 
astrous repulse.  Subsequ<Mitly  Grant  devised  his  brilliant, 
scientiflc  movement  by  (xrand  (iulf  and  the  Big  Black,  cross- 
ing the  Mississippi  twice  and  talking  his  opponents  in  the  rear, 
exactly  as    Pak<niham    could    have    done    from    below   New 
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Orleans,  though  on  a  much  larger  scalo  and  incurring  far 
greater  risks.  He  thus  forced  Pemberton  to  come  out  from 
behind  his  works,  to  take  the  chance  of  (»ven  battle,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  line  of  communication.  He  then  whipped 
him. 

And  this  brings  us  face  to  face  with  what  is,  after  all,  the 
fundamental  condition  behind  all  princ^iples  and  theories  of 
warfare,  the  individuality,  and  tactical  oi* strategic* aptitudes  - 
for  they  are  ver^^  diff(»rent  things — of  conunanders.  It  was  th<» 
Confederate  (leneral  Forrest,  I  l)elieve,  one  of  the  born  light- 
ers developed  in  our  civil  war,  who  defined  stmtegy  as  the  art 
in  warfare  of  '*  getting  there  lirst  with  most  men.''  The  defi- 
nition is  mther  general;  but  in  it  there  is  nuich  native  shrewd- 
ness, and,  moreover,  it  snuuks  strongly  of  practical  experi- 
ence. Grant  illustmted  its  truth  in  one  way  in  1808,  just  as 
poor  Pakenham  illustrated  its  o])verse  in  ISlf).  The  trouble, 
however,  with  most  })ooks  of  so-called  historv  is  that  the 
industrious,  but,  as  a  rule*,  (juite  inexix^rienced,  writers  thereof 
fail  conspicuously  to  get  at  what  may  be  called,  for  wanjb  of  a 
I>ett4>r  t(M'm,  the  true  inwardness  of  anv  iriven  situation. 
Thev  t(»ll  of  what  occurred,  aft<^r  a  fashion;  thev  fail  to  show 

ft*  '  % 

why  it  occurred.  The  secjucMice  is  not  reveal(»d.  So,  where 
such  an»  hot  written  with  a  distinct  bitus  of  ])atriotism  or  hero 
worship,  they  are  apt  to  r(»|H»at  in  a  stereotypc^d  sort  of  way 
accept<»d  tmditions  or  conventional  theories,  and  when  with 
this  is  combined  a  lack  of  familiarity  and  practical  experi(»nce, 
the  result  is  ai)t  to  be  what  we  are  very  familiar  with  when  a 
clergyman  sets  out  to  explain  difticult  problems  of  constitu- 
tional law,  or  some  cvxcellent  man  of  affairs  feels  im]N'lled  to 
imi)art  in  some  public  way  his  views  upon  art. 

As  I  have  sought  to  show,  Wolfe  at  Quel)ee,  Washington 
on  Ijong  Island,  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  are  all  still  interest- 
UiiX  studies,  studies  than  which  few  are  more  interestiiiiif.  But 
as  chanc(»  and  occasion  have  \od  me  to  l(M)k  into  them,  the 
result  has  ])een,  in  the  tii*st  place,  as  I  stated  when  I  began,  a 
distinct  acccvss  of  historical  skepticism,  followed  by  gnive 
doubts  as  to  th(»  real  vahu*  of  what  are  known  as  ofeneral  his- 
tories.  written  on  the  })lan  heretofore  in  vogue.  They  fail  to 
In^ar  the  test  of  rigid  special  analysis.  Accordingly,  1  can 
not  help  fancying  that  in  sonn^  fntun\  not  now  very  remote, 
a  new    liistorical   nu^thod    must    I.m»  (h'vclo|M'd,  a  method  the 
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general  character  of  which  I  have  this  evening  illustrated  from 
a  special  point  of  view.  Pursuing  in  other  fields  of  knowl- 
edge the  line  of  thought  1  have  tried  to  develop  in  connection 
with  a  few  familiar  military  episodes,  the  general  historian  on  a 
large  S4»ale  will  seek  to  draw  his  narrative  not  from  his  inner 
consciousness,  or  his  assumed  personal  knowledge  of  military 
operations  as  of  everything  else,  or  from  an^^  suppased  natural 
aptitudes  which  he  may  infer  exist  in  himself.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  will  turn  to  others,  and,  like  some  good  occupant  of 
the  judicial  chair,  he  will  bring  his  judgment  to  bear,  not 
upon  the  problems  themselves,  but  upon  the  degree  of  relia- 
bility to  be  placed  on  the  conclusions  reached  by  those  specially 
qualified  for  the  task,  who  have  undertaken  to  speak  on  the 
problenis — the  laborious  writers  of  scientific  monogi-aphs.  In 
militaiy  affairs  as  in  others,  the  day  of  the  historian  of  the 
Oliver  (joldsnuth  type — the  facile  writer  who  knows  it  all, 
who  is  at  once  a  state.sman,  a  diplomat,  a  parliamentarian,  a 
lawyer,  a  theologian,  a  physician,  a  biologist,  a  mechanician,  an 
architect,  a  linguist,  and,  though  neither  last  nor  least,  a  mili- 
tary and  naval  strategist — the  day  of  the  historian  of  this  clas.^: 
is  pnulically  a  thing  of  the  past;  for  even  historicjd  writei-s 
l)egin  U)  realize  that  no  man  can  })ea  specialist  in  everything; 
neither  is  it  any  longer  given  to  one  of  finite  powers  to  take 
all  knowledge  for  his  province,  and  to  be  :i  genemlizer 
besides. 
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MARCUS  WHITMAN:    A  DISCUSSION  OF  PROFESSOR  BOURNE'S 

PAPER.' 


By  Priucii>al  William  I.  Makhhall,  of  (^hu-aj^o. 


From  IS77  to  1SS2  I  supiM)sed  the  *'  Whitnmii  saved  Oregon  " 
story  to  }h>  true,  iiiul  as  a  lecturer,  with  ilhistrations,  on  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  gold  mines  and  gold  mining,  ('alifornia, 
Utah  and  the  Mormon  question,  (\)lonido,  the  new  West,  and 
other  subjects  perUiining  to  the  scenery,  industries,  and  his 
tory  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  regions,  apj^ar- 
ing  in  the  leading  i)oi)ularUH'ture  coui'ses  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, from  1S76  to  18S7,  it  would  have  In^en  worth  man}^ 
thousands  of  dollars  to  me,  if  true,  as  the  basis  of  two  |X)pular 
lectures  on  "'Where  rolls  the  Oregon/'  while,  if  not  true,  I 
saw  with  eciual  clearness  that  no  lectures  could  Iw  ])repared 
on  far-away  Oregon  which  would  ]my  a  dollar  of  profit  in  this 
generation. 

It  was  while  searching  for  evidence  that  would  sup|)ort  the 
story,  so  that  it  would  b(»  safe  for  me  to  risk  my  re])utation 
in  advoc*ati ng  it,  that  I  wcMit  to  Oregon  in  1882  and  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Whitman's  grave,  and  learned,  to  my  great 
regret,  from  the  late  M.  P.  Deady,  long  United  States  circuit 
judge  in  Oregon,  that  there  was  no  real  evidence  to  support 
it,  and  that  the  Uile  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  ''merely  one 
of  old  Oray's  yarns."  Hoping  that  1  nnght  sjive  something 
from  the  ruins  of  it  for  use  on  the  lecture  platform,  I  con- 
tinueil  its  studv  till  1884,  and  tlien  announced,  in  a  lei'ture  in 
the  great  Pealxnly  Institute  course,  in  I^iltimore,  Md.,  that 
"Whitman's  ride,  though  a  brave  deed,  had  nothnig  whatever 
to  do  with  saving  any  ])art  of  Oregon,  had  no  political  pur- 
pose nor  result,   but  was  undertaken  solely  on  raiiMionary 

» Prof.  E.  G.  Rouriio's  i»apor,  rcml  at  nirrtiiiKof  Aniorican  Historicml  A 
bcr  28,  1900,  Is  published  In  the  Ainoricaii  Historual  Review.  JanuAiy, 
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business,  and  if  Marcus  Whitman  had  never  been  born  our 
line  would  have  been  49  degrees  to  the  Pacific,  precisely  as  it 
is  to-day." 

The  late  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  and  the  final 
authority  on  the  Oregon  question,  did  nie  the  honor  to  read 
the  manuscript  of  that  lecture,  and  wrote  me,  September  17, 
1885,  as  follows:  '"Your  argument  is  conclusive  on  the  quesr 
tion  you  discuss." 

Having  for  the  last  sixteen  years  Ix^en  a  solitary  voice  on 
this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains  crying  out  against  this  histor- 
ical fabrication,  it  is  with  the  greate^it  intere^st  that  I  have 
listened  to  the  very  admirable  paper  of  Professor  Bourne. 

Ah  far  back  as  1888,  foreseeing  that  unless  its  falsity  was 
thoroughly  exposed  it  would  soon  be  in  the  school  historicjs,  I 
wi*ote  to  the  then  president  of  this  association,  offering  to  read 
a  paper  on  it,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

Had  it  then  been  taken  up  by  the  association,  it  would  never 
have  been  in  a  single  school  history,  nor  in  any  other  lK>ok 
having  any  extensive  circjulation,  and  such  a  totally  worthless 
book  as  Barrows's  ^^  Oregon  "  would  long  since  have  been  with- 
drawn from  sale,  instead  of  l>eing  pushed  into  ever}^  library 
to  befog  and  mislead  the  American  people  about  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  ac<^uisition  of  nearly  one-twelfth  of  all  our  national 
domain  on  this  continent. 

Professor  Bourne  does  not  do  full  jiLstice  to  Rev.  William 
Barrows's  special  (qualifications  for  and  very  peculiar  methods 
as  the  historian  of  "'Oregon."  The  fact  is  that  for  six  years 
just  before  "'throwing  together"  his  Oregon — for  it  was 
never  in  any  proper  sense  vjrltton — he  had  his  office  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Massa<*husetts  Home  Missionary  Society  in  the 
same  building  iis  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions — i.  e.,  in  the  one  building  in  this  whole 
world  which  contains,  in  the  files  of  the  Missionary  Herald 
from  1835  to  1848,  and  in  something  like  4,000  pages  of  the 
unpublished  contemporaneous  letters  from  Dr.  Whitman  and 
his  associates  in  the  Oregon  mission,  the  indispuUible  eviden<*e 
that  utterly  annihilates  every  proposition  that  Barrows 
advances  as  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  AVhitman's  ride,  and 
not  onlv  did  he,  as  Professor  Bourne  well  says,  "resist  the 
temptation  to  quote  one  word  of  it,*'  but  he  never  intimattnl 
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in  his  lKK)k  that  a  j^articlo  of  (»videiK*t^  on  the  (juostioii  existed 
there,  though  it  seems  eertain  that  he  must  have  know  n  of  its 
exi«tonee. 

The  notion  that  the  title  to  Oregon  eould  he  in  any  way 
affected  by  an  influx  of  English  settlers  isasimrely  imaginary 
an  all  the  rest  of  the  Whitiium  legend,  sinee  the  treaties  of 
1818  and  J827  specifically  guarded  against  any  ])ossihility  of 
such  a  result.  (C'f.  (fi)  Gallatin  to  Cla},  Sim*,  of  State,  Nov. 
25,  1826,  Am.  Sbite  PajM^rs,  Foreign  Iti^lations,  Vol.  VI,  p. 
()53;  (h)  Edward  Everett  to  Upshur,  Sec.  of  State,  two  dis- 
patches, No.  18,  dati^.  Nov.  14,  1843,  and  No.  lt>,  date  Dec.  2, 
1843,  in  Berlin  Arbitration,  pp.  21)  and  32;  (r)  ('alhoun,  Sec. 
of  State,  to  Pakenham,  Br.  minister  at  Washington,  Sept.  2, 
1844;  {(f)  Buchanan,  S(»c.  of  Sbitt*,  to  Pakenham,  July  12, 
1845,  Sen.  Ex.  Dm*.  No.  2,  2iUh  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  also  discus- 
sions on  Oregon  in  ^* Debates  in  Congress"' and  '"(Congres- 
sional Glol)e,'' sessions  of  1824-25,  1S28-20,  lsas-8i»,  1842-43, 
1843-44, 1844-45,  and  lS4r)-4<;,  and  esi)ecially  at  the  last  session 
two  s|x»eches  of  John  Q.  Adams,  Feb.  *.>  and  Apr.  13,  lS4r>.) 

No  claim  was  ever  made  by  any  British  i)lenii)otentiarv  in 
all  our  protracted  negotiations  on  the  Oregon  (luestion  that 
the  British  title  had  been  or  could  be  strength<Mied  by  any 
settlement  formed  subseciuent  to  the  <late  of  the  lirst  of  these 
tit?atics,  viz,  Octo])er  20,  ISIS. 

Instead  of  ignorance  and  indiflVrence  about  Oregon  in  the 
United  States,  there  had  lu'cn  for  twentv  vears  before  Whit- 
man\s  ride  a  widespread  interest  in  it,  and  about  no  other  ter- 
ritorial ac(iuisition  we  have  ever  made  on  this  continent  had 
there  been  In^fore  its  accomplishment  an v where  nearlv  so 
much  information  printed  by  the  Government  nor  so  many 
popular  books  and  nrigazine  articles  widely  circulated  amimg 
the  people  as  alK>ut  Oregon  before  JS4'-5. 

Of  these  ])ooks  six  were  immediately  rei)ublished  in  England, 
viz:  (I)  Corpoml  Patrick  (lass's  Journal  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exixnlition,  ISOS.  (Of  this  also  a  French  edition  wjis 
printed  in  1810.)  (2)  Lewis  and  Clark's  History  of  the  Expe- 
dition (1814),  Philadelphia,  2  volumes;  London  (lsl4),  1  vol- 
ume; London  (1815),  3  volumes;  London  (ISIT),  3  volumes. 
In  1815.  it  was  also  translated  into  (icrman  and  published  in 
Germany,  and  in  ISKi-lSls  into  Dutch  and  i)ublshcd  in  Dor- 
drecht   (in   3  volumes),   and    in    1817  a  two-vohuue  edition 
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appeared  in  Dublin.  (3)  Irvini^'s  Astoria  (183()).  (4)  Ii^ving's 
Bonneville  (1837).  (5)  John  K.  Townsend's  Narrative  (1838), 
and  (6)  Greenhow's  History  of  Oregon  and  California,  first 
or  Government  edition  (1840). 

Within  four  and  a  half  years  before  Whitman  reached  the 
States  Congress  had  printed  for  gratuitous  circulation  between 
2,5(X),000  and  3,000,0(X>  pages  of  live  unanimous  reports  of 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Oregon,  all  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate  or  House 
and  all  very  eulogistic  of  the  value  of  Oregon. 

Its  easy  accessibility  by  wagons  via  the  upper  Missouri 
route  and  over  Clark's  (or  Gibbon's)  Pass  had  been  printed 
in  all  the  various  editions  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  History  of 
the  Expedition,  and  had  also  l>een  declared  via  the  South  Pass 
route  by  the  Kocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  and  by  Major 
Pilcher,  and  published  far  and  wide  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  39,  Twenty-tirst  Con- 
gress, second  session,  January  25,  1831,  live  years  before 
Whitman  went  to  Oregon  and  more  than  two  years  before 
any  missionary  even  thought  of  going  there. 

This  document  was  widely  copied  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zinas,  and  the  same  facts  were  briefly  stated  in  four  popular 
works  on  geography  published  between  1831  tlnd  1835. 

Two  letters  which  Mrs.  Whitman  wrote  while  her  husbaitd 
was  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  States — i.  e.,  September  2U  and 
September  30,  1842 — the  first  to  her  brother  and  sister  at 
Quincy,  111.,  and  the  second  to  her  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters  at  Angelica,  N.  Y.  (and  which  were  never  printed 
till  1893),  seem  to  have  escaped  Professor  liourne's  (»ye. 

They  are  in  Transactions  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  for 
18J)3,  pages  165-1B9.  The  following  is  all  there  is  in  them  as 
to  cause  of  that  brave  winter's  ride. 

In  the  first  she  wrote: 

My  Dear  Jane  and  Edward:  I  sit  down  U>  write  you,  but  in  nxvul  haste. 
My  l>elove(l  husband  has  alK)ut  conchided  to  start  next  Monday  to  p)  to 
the  United  States,  the  <lear  land  of  our  birth   but  I  remain  l)ehind. 

If  you  are  still  in  Quincy,  you  may  not  see  him  until  his  return,  as  his 
business  requires  great  haste. 

He  wishes  to  reach  Boston  as  early  as  j)ossible,  so  as  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  return  next  summer  if  prosix^red.  The  interests  of  the  mission- 
ary cause  in  this  country  calls  him  home. 
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In  the  . 


>nd  »ho 


I'ot^o: 


Mv  Bki^vkii  Paiibn-ts,  ItRnriiEHH,  aki>  SiinKiui:  Yim  will  l>t' Murjiristrd  if 
ItiiM  lettiT  reachet^  you  Uj  learn  tluit  llie  beart-r  i»  luy  lii'iir  liiubnnil,  unii 
llmt  ynn  ntll  aftvr  u  Cnw  ilu)-s  liave  tlir  plviieure  of  Hwiirt^  lijm.  May  ymi 
liitvi!  a  joydil  mK'tiri);.  Hc>  grxsa  Ojion  iiiijioTtant  ImidiiMiH  im  i-mmivteA 
witli  tliP  mi«-i('uar.v  caiffli',  l\w  iiiim'  uf  Chrittl  in  tlii»  liuni,  whii-h  I  will 
Itiave  fi-ir  hini  tooxplnin  when  ]-i>ii  wi>  him,  Iv^oniise  I  have  iiol.  tiinv  Ui 

He  hw)  1ml  ywli-nlay  fully  inwk-  iiji  hU  mind  lu  nii,  nii't  hi'  wishiw  to 
■tiut  Moii'iuy,  nml  IhiM  i»  Friday.  *  *  *  Ilo  has  fur  n  <i)iiif>arii<>n  Mr. 
tx>vt'j<iy,  a  nHiNi'tHtil^,  iiiltiliiuioiit  man  and  a  lawyi-r.  hut  nul  a  Chrisliau, 
who  fxpi'fte  to  wiimipuuy  liim  all  the  wny  tn  Rislim,  no  hin  (ricuiilM  ni*  in 
that  n'Riiin,  and  [wrhapB  In  \Viinhiiigluii.  •  •  •  Hi>  g<««  with  lhr>  ml- 
vii-v  and  ontirc  n>nfiil<<nrct  iiF  his  hrrthrcn  in  thn  iniwion,  ami  whu  valut- 
liltii  mil  iinly  aa  an  amoclato,  hut  ae  ihcir  jihysk'iftn,  nml  iw\  aa  uint'U  aa  I 
d«  Uial  Umy  knuw  nut  hi>»f  tn  fl|iart>  tiiuii  Imt  llic  inlt-rvet  ol  liie  umer 
dvnianda  the  iguTilici;  iin  mir  iMrt,  and  cimld'  ytiu  konw  nil  Ihe  <-in-nui- 
■ilaiicMiii  the  case  you  winl'l  »«(•  nior"  ■■Iwirly  how  iiiin'h  our  hi-art)«  an- 
idnnliflol  in  the  ralvaluiri  of  the  Indiana  and  the  luti-nele  of  the  amae 
(WncwUy  in  liii"  I'onntry. 

Tht'  Rcii  Itivrr  acttli'i'H — twenty- thrtw  ftuiiila-^.  or  highly 
JNTKUDS  ill  utl~iuc.-ii.  wotiieii,  and  <r!iildn'ii,  l.lii'  iirnidiirKciiii'iit 
of  wh<>«p  coiiiiiig  in  OcI^jIkt.  IXi'J.  JKVordiiig  to  llir  '■Siiviiig 
On'gon"  li'gond,  strtitx'd  Wliiltimii  to  ridt'  pitst  hiL"t<'  Ni  VVasli- 
ingloii  to  infi>nii  tin'  ( iDViTimii'iit  mikI  "  Save  Oregon."  a-*  a  nmt- 
tiTof  fact,  had  liei-ii  qiiiclly  soUk-d  in  Oivgoii  a  yi-Jir  when 
Whitman  wtarU'd  to  ridi'  to  the  States,  having  liwn  at  Fort 
Widlii  WaUa.  ao mik-sfnan  Whitumii'Kwtatiini.0<toIn'r4. 1S4I. 
and  Wliitman  knew  of  it  within  twenty-four  hourn,  as  biu  own 
letter  of  Novoiulicrll,  1841.  states  distinctly  (in  a  jmrt  whieh  I 
hftVt*  not  space  to  quotp),  and  instead  of  rushing  at-ross  tha  con- 
tincintt*!  ini putt  thi.' information  to  the  (Jovevniin'ntat  Wiwhlng- 
ton,  or  evi'H  hast4>ning  to  write  tt»  the  (ioverniHt-nt  or  »nyli<Kly 
rim  altout  it,  in  a  two  and  oni'-lialf -puge  k'tter  whiili  ho  wrote 
October  2d,  1K41,  eighteen  days  after  lie  certainly  knew  that 
thi-y  had  arrived,  ho  did  not  v,nU-  one  word  iitioiit  them. 
Between  tlie  time  he  knew,  not  that  they  wero  coming,  but 
that  Ihoy  had  arrived,  i.  .■..  OcU.tier  4.  IS41.  and  Ot^t^iber  3. 
I«4:J,  when  he  started  to  the  Slates,  lie  and  his  wife  wrote  at 
least  six  letl«.^rs  to  the  .States  (which  i  have  road),  aggregating 
about  12,lH)i)  words,  out  of  which,  in  a  twenly-two-[)iigu  letter, 
written  Nov«Mil)or  11,  1H41  (i.  e.,  thirty -eight  days  after  he 
knew  they  ba<t  arrived),  he.  in  illustration  of  something  of 
H.  Doi-.  r.4«,  pt  I Wt 
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vastly  more  consequence  to  himself,  devoted  the  whole  of 
thirty  words  to  the  Imre  announcement  of  their  arrival,  but 
without  a  word  of  comment  on  it,  as  follows: 

(A  large  party  of  settlers,  as  half  servants  to  the  company,  were  at  that 
time  at  the  fort  on  their  way  from  the  Red  River  to  settle  on  the  Cowlitz. ) 

"Merely  this  and  nothing  more;"  and  to  show  how  unim- 
portant it  was  to  him,  he  put  these  thirty  words  in  parentheses. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding's  almost  innumerable  erroneous  state- 
ments about  this  matter  it  is  charitable  to  ascribe  to  a  disor- 
dered mind  and  not  to  the  intention  of  misrepresentation, 
although  in  the  record  of  the  continuous  quarrel  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Whitman  and  Spalding,  which  began  before  they 
left  the  States  (and  of  which  there  had  been  certainly  seven 
and  probably  eight  or  more  reconciliations  before  they 
received,  on  September  15,  1842,  the  destructive  order  of  the 
American  board,  dated  Febiniary  25-26,  1842,  which  ordered 
the  discontinuance  of  three  of  the  four  stations  of  the  missions 
(including  Whitman's),  and  ordered  Gray  and  Spalding — i.  e., 
two  out  of  the  five  men  then  remaining  associated  with  the 
mission— to  return  to  the  States,  which  was  what  caused  Whit- 
man's ride),  Spalding  was  repeatedly  charged  by  his  associates 
with  "duplicity." 

The  prudential  committee  of  the  American  board,  when 
they  made  that  destructive  order,  had  before  it  letters  aggre- 
gating more  than  130  pages  from  W.  H.  Gray,  Dr.  Whitman, 
Rev.  C.  Eells,  Rev.  A.  B.  Smith,  and  Cornelius  Rogers, 
largely  filled  with  complaints  against  Spalding,  and  among 
them  one  from  Rev.  A.  B.  Smith,  of  14  pages,  dated  Septem- 
ber 28, 1840,  in  which,  after  bitter  complaints  about  Spalding, 
he  goes  on  as  follows: 

I  would  recommend  that  Mr.  Spalding  })e  recalled  to  the  States  and  dis- 
missed from  the  serv'ice  of  the  lx)ard  without  bringing?  him  to  any  trial 
respecting  his  conduct  here.  From  what  1  have  seen  and  know  of  him  I 
greatly  fear  that  the  man  will  Ixjcome  deranged  should  any  heavy  calamity 
befall  him.  These  remarks  I  have  just  read  to  Dr.  Whitman  [who,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  an  M.  D.,  and  not  a  preacher],  and  he  concurs 
in  what  I  have  written,  and  says,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Spalding  has  a  disease 
in  his  head,  which  may  result  in  derangement,  especially  if  excited  by 
external  circumstances. 

His  narrow  escape  at  the  time  of  the  Whitman  massacre  in 
1847  supplied  the  sufficient  exciting  cause,  and  it  is  onb' 
charitable  to  believe  him  irresponsible  after  that  time. 

Most  legends  are  not  born,  but  simpl}^  g^'ow,  and  their  be- 
ginnings and  authors  can  not  be  precisely  determined,  but 
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one  of  the  very  iiinuy  pctniliiir  features  of  llic  ""  Whilnmn 
Muved  Oregon''  legend  is  tliat  it  appeHi'ed  fiill  jjrowii,  ami  wo 
not  only  know  it»  mithor,  but  tlio  very  date  iiiid  plaee  of  itfi 
fillet  appfitiranee.  Twenty-three  yeiiro  after  the  event  the 
Pacitif.  th«(  California  orfjan  of  the  ConjfrepUionaliwtri,  liej^ui- 
ning  May  U5  and  endinn  November  »,  18(iS,  printed  i  1  articles, 
hy  Key.  H.  H.  8[)iiMing,  on  the  Oregon  Indian  nii»;ston>i. 
Thoy  were  full  of  nii-wtatx'iiientf*,  which  can  only  lie  pardoned 
on  thti  ground  of  liin  nientul  condition,  and  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  of  these  articles,  October  l'.t  and  November  a.  1865. 
appeared  full  grown  the  Wliitman-Haved-Oregon  twie,  exactly 
m*  HtHt«<l  in  what  purportH  to  bo  an  extract  from  n  lecture  by 
U.  II.  Spalding,  on  pugeet  20-2S  of  Senate  Kxeeutive  Docu- 
ment No,  37,  Forty-first  Congress,  third  session. 

Not  the  slightest  triK'e  of  it  i»  to  l>e  found  in  all  the  hiin- 
dredrt  of  pag«>M of  the  correspoudence  with  the  Anierictin  lioard. 
between  1843  and  1865.  of  tho-s**  who  invented  and  pushed  it 
into  circulation,  vif,:  li^v.  H.  H,  Spalding,  W.  H.  <iray,  Rev, 
C.  F^elU,  and  Rev.  (J.  H.  Atkinwin.  They  .sometimes  wrot«  of 
Whitman  as  a  martyr  Itut  nover  a»  an  heroic  (Mtriot. 

The  spc<;ial  temptutlon  to  fuhrieati^  it.  then,  is  hi  he  found  in 
the  faet  that,  under  the  treaty  of  .luly  I,  1S(»H,  for  n-forring 
to  ft  conuuiNsion  their  claims  a^inist  the  United  States  (iov- 
ernment  (aggregating  more  than  ifo.OiNl.tMMJ),  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  and  the  Pu^>t  Sound  Agricultural  Company 
bad  begun  in  the  spring  of  186&  to  take  tcstinmny  on  the  viiao 
(which  was  finally  settlwl  by  an  Hward,  Septvmlwr  M,  18t;»,  of 
ttf50,UO()  to  the  two  companies),  and  it  angered  Spalding 
to  think  thai  there  was  a  chance  of  their  getting  a  large  part 
of  Ihst  sum,  while  the  American  hoard  had  not  received  a 
cent  on  it«  extravagant  claim  of  M'MMM)  fur  the  de-'ttruction 
of  the  misfiions  at  Uie  time  of  the  Whitman  ma.s»arro.  and 
were  having  great  trouble  in  securing  their  claims  to  a  sqimre 
Dlilv  of  land  at  each  of  the  mission  stations. 

I  can  not  agree  witli  Professor  llonrne  as  to  Rev.  C.  EelU, 
H«  knew  all  aliout  the  quarrels  which  had  disturbed  tlie  mis- 
Bion  from  its  start.  As  his  letter  of  March  I.  lS4a.  states 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  1841  (when  certainly  the  sixth,  if 
not  the  seventh,  reroneiliation  was  made),  he  hati  "sat  from 
six  to  eight  hours,  with  few  minutes'  cessation,  acting  the 
„  part  of  a  third  [M-rson  Iwtween  the  jmrtieii,  and  fondly  hoj>ed 
t  a  settlement  wa^*  imide  which  would  be  permanent,  hut 
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have  since  been  distressed  to  learn  that  if  a  bar  was  at  that 
time  put  up  it  has  since  been  let  down."  Three  months  after 
writing  this  letter  he  was  scribe  of  the  seventh  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  mission,  May  16  to  June  8, 1842,  when  the  seventh 
or  eighth  reconciliation  was  had,  which  occupied  all  the  time 
of  the  meeting  for  eight  days;  and  less  than  four  months 
later  he  was  again  scrilie  of  that  special  meeting,  September 
26  and  27,  1842,  which,  after  two  da3^s  of  indecision  as  to 
what  action  to  take  on  the  order  of  the  American  board,  dis- 
continuing three  of  the  four  stations,  finally  authorized  Whit- 
man to  go  to  the  States,  not  on  any  political  errand,  but,  as 
the  only  document  he  took  with  him  froiii  the  three  men  who 
remained  associated  with  him  in  the  mission  distinctlv  de- 
clared,  "to  confer  with  the  committee  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
in  regard  to  the  interest  of  this  mission;"  and  when  in  his 
letter  of  May  28,  1866,  he  first  indorsed  the  saving  Oregon 
tale,  and  wrote  that  Whitman  called  that  special  meeting  of 
Septemter  26-27,  1842.  to  consider  a  long-foniied  purpose  to 
go  to  the  States  to  save  Oregon,  and  that  they  discussed  it  for 
two  days,  and  that  "according  to  the  understanding  of  the 
members  of  the  mission,  the  single  object  of  Dr.  Whitman  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  continent  in  the  winter  of  1842^3 
was  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  save  this  country  to  the 
United  States,"  he  stated  what  was  absolutely  and  uniiualifiedly 
untrue. 

Ben:  Pcrle}^  Poore,  soon  after  the  article  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic,  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  inquiry,  wrote  that  he  had 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter,  but  had  depended  on 
Spalding's  and  Atkinson's  statements. 

As  to  the  school  histories:  It  is  now  not  quite  two  yen.Ys  since 
I  decided  that  the  most  practical  and  valuable  piece  of  histor- 
ical work  that  one  of  my  limited  ability  could  accomplish 
would  be  to  drive  this  story  from  our  schoolbooks,  and  to 
keep  it  from  gaining  admission  where  not  already  in,  and,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  letters,  that  task  is  practically 
accomplished  with  the  leading  ones,  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
revised,  and  other  authors  will  within  the  next  six  months 
no  doubt  follow  the  example.  McLaughlin's,  Channing's, 
Fiske's,  Eggleston's,  Ellis's  and  Barnes's  school  histories  have 
never  mentioned  the  tale,  and  Dr.  Eggleston,  in  a  courteous 
reply  to  my  letter  calling  attention  to  a  few  little  errors  on 
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other  mattprs,  nnd  (;ori^rutulatiiig  him  tlint  he  bad  not  been 
misled  by  the  Whitman  legt?nd,  after  thuiiking  me  for  my 
(iorrcctioiis,  wrote: 

Having  bpcn  a  profBarioiial  tftuilcnl  of  Amt^ricaii  liislnry  from  original 
SDUrcm  fiir  twenty  yeant,  I  iliil  not  nefl  to  h«  wamed  ntmltiHt  xuch  h  take 
a»  tlie  Whituiiiii  BBved  Orcpm  fuble,  whii'ti  T  am  every  (iiiw  anil  then 
entruitoci  to  iTiHerl. 

Prinripftl  W.  F.  Gordy  wi-otc  mo  airly  in  tli«  summer  of 


I  am  entirely  salirtieJ  uf  Iho  ifHTeclnew  of  yutir  iiosiljoii,  anil  that  yun 
kR>  lining  ik  great  work  (or  thi-  tnit  li  nf  hiNlory.  •  •  "  The  next  mlitiim 
u(  iiiy  Bthool  hiBtnry  will  not  contain  tho  naine  n(  Marcus  Whitman. 

And  the  pdition  wlmse  jiri'fiu'o  is  dated  September,  1899, 
docs  n(»t. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  liiirtoii  wrnti'  tln^  on  Octolwr  20,  IIHIO,  as 
follows: 

1  shall  livrrafUT  exi^rcise  iiiiiri'  i-art-  in  my  nii-thmU  fnini  liavini;  i>bM'r\til 
the  inexhitUBlil'te  iiaLieuiv  exeivii«>l  hy  ymi  iu  difllnn;  mil  ihe  initii.  1 
have  (irrlentl  the  I'liniinntinn  nf  tlm  rntuw  ot  Wliitinan  from  my  histiiry. 

Thfmgh  Prof.  John  Fi«ke  hud  never  mentioned  Whitman 
in  hl«  bookh.  I  know  that  !»■  hud  in  iin  iiddrt>i:W  at  Astoria,  in 
J8y3,  mid  therefore  sent  him  tbe  same  mamwcrlptjj  as  Prinei- 
pal  Gordy,  and  on  July  2'>.  IIHWJ,  he  wrote  me  an  followM: 

1  liavi;  rrml  tlic  ;:ruttli*r  part  at  yimr  manuwripta  witli  iiare,  and  it  cwdm 
to  me  that  yon  have  euuiplptely  pffiveii  your  t-aae.  Yon  have  entirely 
iltonulblml  the  WhitttJHn  ileitiBinn,  uiid  hy  wi  cloiii);  huvi<  niaile  yoiiraelf  a 
[(Ublii^  liPIMifailnr.  I  am  sirry  to  aay  that  I  was  t«k«n  in  hy  Biutowb  and 
Gisy,  aii'l  Biipiiueeil  wlmt  they  mid  aUmt  Whiltiuui  tu  tK>  true.  In  I8D2 
1  was  invitfvl  tn  deliver  the  eeiitMiniul  ciratinn  at  .\8loria  in  ii-inimeinoni- 
tiou  u(  the  din'overy  o(  the  Oitiiiiihix  Kiver.  My  aoipiajnt&nee  wtlb  tho 
hiolory  ft  (ireifiii  was  then  hiil  alight,  I  wiw  [airiillar  with  the  liiHiory  of 
American  diw-overy  nlonR  our  ni)rlhH-r8t  i-oasti  having  Mhidicil  that  niibieot 
in  the  oriirinal  fxnin-en.  no  tliat  (-art  of  my  oniliun  wac  ail  right;  hut  when 
1  vamt'  to  the  evi-nt?  nf  ASty  ycnn'a^),  Imving  no  Kr^-haud  anjitaintanee 
with  theciiiinif,  I  trUBtiHl  t.n  llnrmwi'  aud  (iray,  and  an.iinliMgly  gave  my 
uudieiiepii  diw  of  Wlittman.  Amoii^  my  audience  wa«i  Judge Deady,  who 
afterwanU  infoniied  tnn  that  all  lliul  I  aiid  ahoiit  Wliilnian  waa  wrong. 
Tliet*  wereuthem  wlio  eoiitrailirtc'l  Ihe  Jndgeand  uiaintoitied  that  I  was 
right.  I  nnw  we,  however,  that  tlic  Jndge  wan  right.  I  (eel  peraonally 
gnUefnl  to  yon  (or  the  light  yfitl  have  thrown  ii|>iin  the  enhjeet,  aiid  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  never  iiriutft  aiiytliiug  alxiul  the  Whitman  liiisineiK 
That,  however,  I  xhonld  not  have  iwen  likely  to  do  without,  hitlherexaiui- 
nation  of  Miiintw.  Yon  have  rione  your  work  bu  thoroughly  that  it  will 
not  u«mI  tu  he  done  aguin. 
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I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  tell  ine  when  we  may  hope  to  see  your 
essays  in  print. 

In  conclusion,  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  think  the  force 
of  your  arguments  ^ould  be  enhanced  if  your  style  of  expression  were 
now  and  then  a  little  less  vehement.  I  quite  sympathize  with  your  feel- 
ing toward  the  humbug  which  you  are  exposing,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  great  value  in  a  quiet  form  of  statement,  even  approaching 
to  understatement,  for  it  gives  the  reader  a  chance  to  do  a  little  swearing 
at  the  enemy  on  his  own  acc^ount. 

In  May  last  Mr.  D.  H.  Montgomery  wrote  me  (after  read- 
ing the  same  manuscripts  as  Professor  Fiske):  "lam  now 
convinced  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  Whitman 
came  East  on  a  political  errand,  and  when  I  retuni  from  Eu- 
rope in  the  autumn  I  shall  revise  my  histories  accordingly;" 
and  November  13,  1900,  he  wrote  me:  ''  You  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  I  have  this  da}'  rewritten  the  Whitman  para- 
graphs in  my  Leading  Facts  of  American  History  and  made 
reference  in  a  note  to  your  valuable  (forthcoming)  book  on 
Fremont  and  Whitman;"  and  November  16  Mr.  H.  E.  Scud- 
der  (who  it  will  be  rememl)ered  was  the  editor  of  Barrows's 
*' Oregon")  wrote  me,  after  only  a  partial  examination  of  the 
criticism  I  had  sent  him,  as  follows:  "  Of  one  thing  I  am  cer- 
tainly convinced,  that  however  much  force  is  to  be  given  to 
Dr.  Whitman's  own  statement  of  the  value  he  rendered,  the 
incident  of  his  ride  had  no  such  importance  as  would  justif}^ 
the  space  1  have  given  it;  nor  is  it  the  place  of  a  school  his- 
tory to  include  matters  which  are  in  dispute,  especially  in  such 
a  way  as  to  imply  that  there  is  no  dispute.  I  shall  therefore 
rewrite  the  passages  in  my  two  histories  which  bear  upon  the 
subject;"  and  on  November  29,  1900,  Professor  McMaster, 
who  had  had  the  same  manuscripts  as  Fiske  and  Montgomery, 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

1  must  apologize  very  Hincerely  for  the  long  delay  in  returning  your 
manustTipta  and  for  the  failure  to  promptly  thank  you  for  {>ermission  to 
examine  them.  Delay  was  caused  by  a  desire  to  read  every  word,  and 
with  this  end  in  view  they  were  held  till  the  summer  vacation,  when  they 
were  fully  and  carefully  read  and  rerea<L  You  have  undoubteilly  made 
out  your  case.  The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be  against  the  l^elief 
that  Whitman  rode  to  Washington  to  save  Oregon,  and  in  supjxjrt  of  your 
statement  that  his  purpose  was  to  save  his  miKsion. 

The  (!are  with  which  vou  have  searche<l  far  and  wide  for  evidence  is 
admirable,  and  the  quantity  you  have  gathered  is  surprising.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  use  of  the  manuscripts  and  please  |)ardon  my  shortcom- 
ings. 
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So  many  people  like  Barrows,  Nixon.  Craighead,  llev,  M. 
Eelie.  Uev.  I)r.  Thomaa  Laurie,  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  and  llev. 
Dr.  Edwards  have  written  ujwn  this  suhject  without  knowing 
anything  ahout  tho  facta,  that  1  thought  one  man  ought  to 
have  the  patience  to  wait  till  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  it 
Iwfore  rimhiiig  into  print  aliout  it,  hut  1  am  now  ready  to  puh- 
liah  the  "final  word"  on  the  nuliject. 

If  ever  the  i^hade  of  any  man  departed  to  the  land  of  t^pirit« 
httH  luul  oc(n>>ion  to  ery  out,  "'Save  my  reputation  fmin  my 
fool  friend-*,"  it  ih  the  spirit  of  Mareut'  Whitman,  But  fur 
their  folly  in  trying  to  niiike  a  great  patriotic  hero  out  of  a 
commonplace  man  it  would  nevrr  havo  heon  necepisary,  a»  it 
]»  now  for  the  vindication  of  tlie  truth  of  history,  to  spreatl 
hefore  all  the  world  all  the  fact**  about  the  relationn  of  Dr. 
and  Mr«.  Whitman  and  their  iiHSOfiates,  especially  Spalding 
and  Gray,  thn  continual  slandnni.  and  backbiting,  and  fool- 
ish tjuarrftls  alwut  things  of  no  real  consequence,  which  had 
disgraced  and  dintracted  the  mission  from  its  very  start  and 
tJirejitened  it  wilii  (ii-Mructinti  whtitn  it  wa^  not  yet  three  years 
old.  It  is  without  exception  tho  most  amazing  sttiry  of  small- 
sotilod  and  narrow-minded  foll^-  I  have  ever  read,  especially 
in  view  of  the  claims  made  for  Whitman  of  gi-eatness  of 
mind  and  lofty  patriotism  and  iiit#n.se  public  spirit.  It  wns 
the»e  follies  and  not  patriotism  which  caused  Whitman's  rido, 

A  careful  examination  of  all  the  published  and  the  unpub- 
lished eorrejjpondence  of  Whitman  and  all  his  assoi-iates  in 
the  Oregon  Mission  prior  to  IS4S  (a  matter  of  about  2,ihh) 
pages),  shows  that  neither  Whitman  nor  any  of  the  rest  of 
them  ever  wmte  in  it  all  so  much  as  one  sentence  expressing 
the  least  concern  aluut  or  care  for  Uio  political  dcsduy  of 
Oregon. 

After  Whitman  had  visited  the  Stales  and  found  the  whole 
country  aflame  on  the  Oregon  question  (though  not  from  any 
nctH  of  his)  he  did  express  in  ijonie  letters  .some  interet^t  in 
the  matter,  but  not  before  that  time. 

Doeemlier  7.  18.">T,  Rev.  K.  Walker,  who.  as  moderator  of 
the  meetings  of  the  mission  of  which  Rev.  C  t>lls  wa.s  scrilie, 
know  as  much  of  the  origin  and  piirpo.'*e  of  Whitman's  ride 
aa  anyone,  wmte  of  WhitJlian  to  Rev.  S.  U.  Titmt,  secretary 
of  the   American   board,  :ts    follows:    "His  nieliuicholy   end 
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grave  with  hira."  There  they  should  and  would  have  remained 
but  for  the  inveotion  of  the  saved  Oregon  fiction,  with  its  per- 
versions and  falsificattonu  of  all  the  realand  intensely  interesting 
history  of  the  acquisition  of  the  old  Oregon  Territory.  I>eing 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  alwut  2S,tHHi  square  miles  of 
Montana  and  ab<iiit  13.lHHlHquan'  iniloM  of  Wyoming,  or  ucjirly 
one-twelfth  of  our  national  domain  on  this  (continent.  But  for 
thi^  falsification  of  the  history  of  tbc  acquisition  of  that  vat^t 
region  hy  the  invention  and  diMsemi  nation  of  this  fiction  Marcus 
Whitman,  who  wait  not  above  a  third  or  fourth  rat4>  man, 
would  long  since  have  lost  all  special  intareat  for  me,  sincu 
the  true  story  of  his  life  shows  the  eorreetness  of  what  Hon. 
Jes.se  Appk'gnt*  (one  of  the  real  leaders  of  the  lSi3  migration) 
wrote  me  of  him.  "  Whit-iimn  aet^^d  well  his  part,  hut  it  wa« 
not  a  high  one.  ■  •  *  He  was  not  one  to  lejid  in  a  great 
enterprise,  *  *  *  He  lacked  the  cinalittes  needful  in  a 
leader  of  men." 

Since  writing  these  i>age«  I  have  learned  that  in  the  Sac- 
ramento Union  of  November  l(j,  1864.  over  the  signature  of 
"0."  (which  means  S.  A.  (.'larke,  then  its  Oregon  correspond- 
ent) there  appeared  the  following  in  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  o<!casion  of  thi'  presenlntion  of  the  tomahawk, 
with  which  it  was  alleged  Dr.  Whitman  was  killed,  to  the 
archives  of  Oregon. 

Hon.  {J.  H.  ()  Mooi-es,  the  speaker  of  the  Oregon  assembly, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  "Related  an  incident  of  our 
early  hist<)r;v-  never  to  my  knowledge  before  given  to  the 
public,  and  that  was  heard  by  him  from  the  lij)s  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Spalding,  another  early  missionaiy  and  the  coadjutor  of 
Dr.  Whitman.  When  the  Ashhurlon  treaty  was  in  progrejii, 
news  came  to  the  little  settlement  in  Oregon  that  the  Govern- 
ment waj*  about  disj>osing  of  the  whole  Northwest  coa-^t  to 
the  English,  and  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Whitman,  whose  long  residence  had  produced  a  sincere 
atbtchment  for  the  land  of  his  adoption.  He  appreciated  its 
future  value  and  importance,  and  looked  upon  its  broad  rivers 
and  fertile  valleys  as  tieUU  for  the  development  of  population, 
wealth,  and  power.  Time  has  realized  the  conjectui-e,  which 
he  did  not  live  to  see;  but  he  was  restless,  under  the  impre**- 
sion  that  his  favorit*  region  might  bf.  transferred  to  another 
power,  and,  midwinter  as  it  was,  he  undertook  the  dreary 
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and  then  dreadwl  journey  acrotw  the  pluins  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose to  renioristraU"  against  the  act,  Wol)6tor  was  Secretary 
of  State,  and  to  him  he  went  after  haHtetiitifr  to  Wa-ihiii^tttn. 
and  asked  what  was  the  chanwter  of  the  negotiations.  Up 
was  told  tlmt  the  preliminarieH  of  the  treaty  were  alHiiit 
adteed  upon,  and  lii.-*  remonnti-aiire  wa«  iiit>t  with  a  smilo, 

["  Wliy.  Doetor,  yon  have  come  too  late;  we  have  alxiut 
trailiil  off  tlie  Nurtliwe.st  voa-st  fur  a  eodfcihery." 

''  Huf .  m:  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing;  yini  d(»  not 
rejilino  that  that  territory  yon  iiit-ntion  with  ii  smite,  almost 
a  sneer,  cituld  make  a  home  for  millions;  that  itw  broad  navi- 
gable rivorw  lead  to  an  ocean  whose  connnerec  ineliidtifl  the 
Indies  and  Hiv  empires  of  the  Orient;  that  we  have  tine  har- 
bors and  In-oad  bays  to  invite  tliut  eomineree  thitlier  and  offer 
an  anchonige  to  tlie  navies  of  the  world.  Then  there  are 
In-aiitiful  and  fertile  valleyH.  whose  harvest**  will  yield  eventu- 
ally an  inereiLse  to  the  nation's  wealth." 

"  You  are  enthusiastic,  Dwtor,"  answered  the  Seerefary, 
with  an  easy  smile.  "You  certainly  are  an  enthusiast.  Th« 
rejtorts  that  eonie  tj>  us  from  Oregon  differ  materially  from 
yours.  The  central  portions  of  the  continent  are  a  Imrren 
wa.-'te,  arid  the  waters  of  the  western  slope  eoui-se  through  a 
mountain  wildcmesH  or  else  a  desert  Mh<ire.  The  nnnintuineer 
enn  hunt  and  trap  there.  The  t<nirist  may  sketch  its  snow- 
cupi^d  I'idges.  and  describe  the  Indian  in  his  native  haunt<». 
The  ti-apjier  finds  ii  lionie  there." 

"Sir.  you  have  no  idea  of  the  land  you  sneer  at.  Oi-egon 
has  all  the  virtues  we  claim  for  it.  A  few  Amerieans  liave 
gone  thitlier  tti  develop  our  iiatinn'a  wtalth.  We  ai-e  far  off, 
lait  onr  heartw  are  with  the  nation  of  our  liirth.  We  are 
pioneers,  and  ran  it  \h-  possihle  that  our  claims  will  Is'  ignored, 
that  our  country  nm  consent  tiKtmde  off  h<T  tirritory  and 
oor  allegiance  to  a  foreign  powei-("J 

"  Dr.  Whitman  did  not  rest  thi-  question  with  the  S(^c^elary. 
He  visited  President  T\-Ier  himself,  and  left  no  stone  u  nturned 
until  he  had  awakejied  an  int<>n'st  in  his  cause  in  the  inindtiof 
the  l*n"iident  and  a  ]H)rtion  of  his  Oabincl,  and  a  due  consid- 
eration of  Ihe  matter  induci-if  tin-  final  preservation  of  the 
gi-ealfr  portion  of  Ihe  Northwest  Territory  as  a  portiou  of  the 
national  domain." 
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So  much  of  this  as  I  have  put  in  brackets  [  ],  beginning 
with  "  Why,  Doctor,  you  have  come  too  late,"  and  ending 
with  '*and  our  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power,"  I  have  known 
since  1885  was  quoted  on  p0.ge  7  of  Rev.  M.  Eells'  pamphlet, 
^'Marcus  Whitman,"  etc.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  1883,  prefaced  by 
the  statement  (by  Rev.  M.  Eells)  that  "They  are  taken  from 
the  Dansville  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser  of  May  4,  1865,  which  copied 
them  from  the  Sacramento  Daily  Bulletin." 

But  as  I  well  knew  there  was  never  any  such  paper  as  the 
Sacramento  Daily  Bulletin — which  fact  Rev.  M.  Eells  (who 
was  born  and  has  always  lived  in  the  old  Oregon  Territory) 
ought  also  to  have  known — I  supposed  this  to  be  merely 
another  of  the  numerous  fabrications  of  alleged  "authori- 
ties" which  have  been  produced  by  the  advocates  of  this 
myth,  and  so  did  not  try  to  trace  this  quotation  up  until  since 
finding  the  matter  in  the  Sacramento  Union,  when  the  editor 
of  the  Dansville  Advertiser,  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  inquiry, 
wrote  me  that  the  article  appeared  in  his  paper  on  May  4, 
1865,  and  that  it  was  copied  from  the  Sacramento  Union. 

Concerning  this  Sacramento  Union  article  it  is  to  be  noted: 

(1)  That  except  the  above-noted  incomplete  and  improperly 
credited  extract  in  the  Dansville  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser,  it  has 
never  been  quoted  by  the  advocates  of  the  "Whitman  saved 
Oregon"  tale  in  all  their  voluminous  writings,  which  is  why  it 
has  hitherto  escaped  my  notice. 

(2)  That  though  explicitly  declared  to  have  been  derived 
from  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding,  it  is  not  signed  by  him,  and  so 
could  easily  have  been  disavowed  by  him  and  by  his  associ- 
ates, if  they  had  desired  to  do  so,  as  not  being  an  accurate 
report  of  what  he  had  said. 

(3)  That  in  the  same  sentence  in  which  it  is  asserted  that 
the  speaker  of  the  Oregon  assembly  heard  this  tale  from  Mr. 
Spalding  it  is  explicitly  declared  that  it  had  never  before  been 
made  public. 

(4)  That  it  gives  no  detailed  statement  that  may  ))e  com- 
pared with  contemporaneous  documents  as  to  (a)  the  real 
causes  of  Whitman's  ride;  (i)  the  date  when  he  started;  (r) 
the  route  he  took;  (d)  the  dates  when  he  was  at  any  places  on 
the  way,  or  when  he  reached  the  States,  or  when  he  was  at 
Washington;  {e)  his  connection  with  the  migration  of  1843. 
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(5)  That  brief  and  vague  aa  it  is,  Jt  contains  several  abno- 
hitt'ly  fal**e  at«t«inonts,  all  of  which,  ext«pt  the  one  niaiked 
(*f)  Iielow,  Spalding  expanded  and  published  a  year  later  in 
tUf  I'tu-itii',  lis  follows: 

(a)  That  the  nolo  purpose  of  Whitman's  ride  was  to  protest 
to  the  National  Governntent  against  a  proposition  to  tnule  oJT 
Oi-egoH  in  the  Ashburton  ti-eaty;  (f>)  that  the  only  cause  of  his 
going  was  a  report  that  Oregon  wius  likely  to  In?  tinded  off  in 
Uiat  treaty;  (c)  that  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
cunsiininiution  of  a  tradr  of  Oregon  for  a  codtishery  on  the 
Imnks  of  Newfoundland;  (d)  tliat  (although  it  gives  no  dates 
for  his  departure  for  thfl  Statos  or  for  his  arrival  at  any  point 
on  his  journey)  it  says  that  ''  it  was  midwinter"  when  he 
undprtixik  the  journey,  whereas  it  was  early  in  the  auttmin — 
Ot^toln'r  3  -when  he  started, 

(ti)  That  four  men.  namely.  liev.  li,  II,  Spalding,  Rev.  C 
Fk-Ils,  liev.  E.  Walker,  and  W.  H.  Gray,  knew  of  their  own 
knowledge  exat-tly  what  caused  Whitman's  vide;  and  that  of 
tlii'-j:-,  Uev.  E.  Walker,  though  living  in  Oregon  till  hisdeath. 
on  Noveml)er  21,  lft77,  never,  so  far  as  yet  appears,  wrote  so 
much  Ji-s  one  sent^'nce  indorsing  any  form  of  the  saving  Ore- 
gon theory  of  that  ride,  and  that  whatever  Spalding  and  Gniy 
talked  aljout  it,  neitlier  of  them  ever  ventured  to  write  or 
print  over  hiaown«ignatuii\.'fo  that  he  could  1«>  held  respons- 
ible for  it,  anything  which  claimed  that  M'hitman's  ride  was 
for  any  other  than  missionary  buniness,  till  Spalding's  articles 
in  the  I'acitic,  Octobt^r  19  and  November  'J,  I8ti5.  which  arti- 
cles eon  tain  suili  shameless  slandi'rs  of  theHu<Ls(in'sBay  Com- 
pany and  the  Catholic  missionancM  in  Oregon,  and  such  a  great 
nunil)or  of  statements  that  (if  he  were  sane)  he  must  have 
known  to  l>c  toUilly  false,  that  om'  is  shut  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  either  he  was,  as  1  am  charitable  enough  to  l>elieve,  an 
irrei^IMMisiblu  peirson,  or  else  a  phenomenal  and  totally  con- 
Htiienceless  prevariciiUir. 

(7)  That  Rev.  C.  Eells  never  in  any  of  his  many  unpublished 
letters  in  the  tiles  of  the  American  lutartl,  or  in  anything  else 
which  has  appeannl  in  print,  ev<*r  assigned  anything  but  mis- 
nionary  biL^iine^ss  lus  a  cause  for  Whitman's  ride,  or  claimed 
that  it  had  produced  any  jxtlitimil  effe^rt,  till  hts  letter  of  May 
38.  ISilfi  (published  iti  the  Missionary  Herald  in  IVcemb^^r. 
IWHi).  and   that  :is  laU^  lus  April.   lSti5.  he  deiiieti  to  Hon. 
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Elwood  Evans,  the  historian  of  Oregon,  any  knowledge  of 
anything  but  missionary  business  as  impelling  Whitman  to 
make  that  ride. 

Whitman's  own  letters  of  justification  written  after  his 
return,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  defend  himself  from  the 
censure  of  the  secretary  of  the  American  board  for  his 
expensive  disobedience  to  the  order  of  the  board  of  Februar^^ 
1842,  and  in  which  he  not  only  claimed  all  to  which  he  was 
really  entitled,  but  a  vast  deal  more,  are  f  uU}^  discussed  in  my 
"  Fremont  and  Whitman  book,"  and  it  only  needs  now  to  be 
said  that  in  no  one  of  them  did  he  claim  to  have  interviewed  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  have  influenced  in 
any  way  any  negotiations  about  Oregon,  or  to  have  held  any 
public  meetings  or  addressed  any  such  meetings  held  by 
othei's  and  designed  to  promote  migration  to  Oregon,  or  to 
have  printed  anything  in  newspapers  or  in  a  pamphlet  about 
Oregon,  or  that  his  ride  was  intended  for  aiiy  such  purpose, 
but  only  that  the  two  great  objects  of  his  ride  were  to  save 
the  mission  from  the  destruction  which  he  himself  writes  in 
these  letters  must  have  overtaken  it  if  he  had  not  made  the 
ride,  and  to  lead  out  a  migi'ation,  or,  to  use  his  precise  words, 
"It  was  to  open  a  pitictical  route  and  safe  passage  and  a 
favorable  report  from  immigi'ants." 

An  8-page  letter  of  Rev.  H.  11.  Spalding  to  the  secretary 
of  the  American  board,  dated  as  late  as  October,  1857  (from 
which  nothing  has  yet  been  printed),  though  it  has  much  to 
say  of  Dr.  Whitman  as  a  mart}^'  and  is  bitterly  denunciator}' 
of  the  Catholics,  and  accuses  them  of  inciting  the  Whitman 
massacre  and  severely  arraigns  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  not 
recognizing  the  value  of  Whitman's  labors,  and  for  refusing 
to  *' admit  a  line  of  this  testimony"  (i.  e.,  "testimony"  which 
Spalding  had  secured  of  persons  who  averred  that  the  "Cath- 
olics were  the  promoting  cause  of  that  bloody  tmgody  "  W.  I. 
M.),  "or  any  part  of  my  communications  in  your  publica- 
tions" does  not  in  all  its  eight  foolscuip  pages — say  2,000  to 
2,500  words — even  intimate  that  Whitman  had  had  anything 
to  do  with  saving  Oregon,  or  was  entitled  to  any  credit  as  a 
patriot,  which  is  sufficient  proof  that  as  late  as  October,  1857, 
the  "Whitman  Saved  Oregon"  fiction  had  not  begun  to  take 
shape  even  in  Spalding's  disordered  mind. 
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'I'his  iitiiJii>^n-H|iii  I'liilniwTS  tlio  le.-'iilt^  uf  itti  invt-stigiition 
whii^h  mm  be^un  witb  the  iiiU'iitlun  of  stiKlying  tho  iiuohUoii 
nf  representation  and  ncctiunal  strife  in  tJio  cntjri'  South.  It 
wiu  aftcrwiirdu  Itmitt'd  to  onu  5tat«  in  order  tu  uHord  lui 
opportnnity  for  making  a  »tudy  of  ull  the  iimt^riulH  ut  hand 
iind  i^till  Itring  tho  results  within  thi^  c'Oiii]»is8  of  u  dout^trV 
diHiiertatian.  The  choice  fell  uimn  South  Carnlinii  for  aeverul 
reasons.  In  the  tirtst  phwe  it  afftirded  the  fwsliest  field  for  a 
Htudy  of  this  sort;  for  South  Carolina  is  the  leant  written 
iil)Oiit  and  the  leiLst  iiTider.stO(xl  of  all  the  States  that  liave 
played  an  imijoi-tant  part  In  our  history.  Ili'sides.  after  ISUI 
South  Cai-olina  liecame  the  real  fwlitical  lender  and  example 
of  the  South.  Virginia  more  and  more  totjk  second  plrne. 
Nor  was  a  brief  studj'  of  the  agitation  of  tlio  Southern  itei>ple 
sgHtDHt  the  national  taritf  policy  in  the  period  from  IsltJ  to 
1832  without  influence  u]xin  the  ehoiee.  It  was  throug^li  thiis 
former  study  that  my  attention  was  called  to  the  marked  ser- 
tioiial  nature  of  tho  apjiortiotmicnt  of  repreKenlation  in  the 
South  Carolina  legislature,  and  this  aitiiised  my  interest  in 
the  subjeet. 

Limiting  tlie  inquiry  to  one  State  ne<-e««arily  lewsens  the 
interest  in  the  reuult^  and  diminishes;  their  importunee.  On 
llie  other  hand,  thiw  deUuiitation  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
tJie  diM-uesion  greater  eon<'retenrMH  and.  it  is  hojied,  great^'r 
aeeumey  in  detail.  For  if  the  study  httd  l>een  made  to 
include  several  States  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  method  of  studying  "typos"  in  order  t*>  bring  the 
results  within  a  reiuwnabte  comimss.  In  that  kind  of  a  treat- 
ment uf  the  subject  one  noeeHsarily  doea  great  violence  to  Iwal 
fharacteristics,  and  it  is  the  importance  of  not  overlooking 
the^e  that  I  have  desired  to  emphasize. 
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Notwithstanding  the  effort  made  to  get  at  the  facts  in  every 
instance  and  to  rely  on  original  sources  wherever  possible,  it 
can  not  be  hoped  that  every  error  was  escaped.  On  the  con- 
traiT,  I  am  painfully  aware  that,  at  least  as  far  as  the  writer 
is  concerned,  such  a  standard  of  accuiucv  mav  l>e  aimed  at 
but  never  attained.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  such 
errors  as  have  crept  in  are  not  of  such  a  serious  nature  as  to 
vitiate  the  main  results  or  any  important  part  of  them. 

In  the  course  of  this  study  there  has  ]>een  frecfuent  occasion 
to  enlist  the  services  of  others.  These  favors  can  not  all  be 
acknowledged  by  separate  mention.  Though  only  a  few  of 
them  Clin  be  enumerated  it  does  not  follow  that. the  others 
were  not  greiitly  appreciated. 

Above  all  others  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Fi-anklin  II.  Gid- 
dings,  of  Columbia  University.  It  was  his  inspii*ation,  en- 
couragement, and  kindly  assistance  that  enabled  me  to  bring 
this  studv  to  a  successful  conclusion.  No  teacher  was  ever 
more  gratefully  or  pleasantly  remembered  In-  his  pupil  than 
Mr  Giddings  is  by  his. 

Most  of  the  material,  outside  of  that  collected  on  the 
ground,  was  obtained  from  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Library,  at  Madison,  whose  staff,  especially  Mr.  Biudley  (lilira- 
nan),  Mr.  Thwaites  (secretary),  and  Miss  Baker  (assistiint), 
gave  me  most  valuable  assisbince  and  diminished  the  tiisk  by 
half  through  their  intelligent  and  symjjathetic  management. 

Among  the  many  who  so  cheerfully  and  willingly  assisU^d 
me  in  the  collection  of  materials  in  the  SUite  I  must  mention 
especially  Dr.  Hennan  H.  Baer,  of  Charleston.  Dr.  l^ier 
was  instrumental  in  placing  the  valuable  collections  in  his  city 
at  my  disposal,  and  to  hun  I  am  deeply  inde])ted  for  other 
kindnesses. 

Lastly,  but  not  the  less  gratefully,  I  nuist  acknowledge  the 
valuable  aid  given  me  by  my  long-time  friend  and  college 
mate,  Marcus  M.  Beddall,  now  suj^ermtendent  of  the  Ocono- 
mowoc  public  schools,  who  assisted  in  reading  and  correcting 
the  manuscript. 

With  these  few  words  of  explanation  I  submit  the  results, 
such  as  they  are,  of  this  much-interrupted  study  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  more  purel}'  local  development  of  insti- 
tutions in  the  Old  South,  and  in  South  Carolina  in  particular. 
Happily  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  among  the  people  on 
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both  sides  of  the  Potomac  to  take  a  more  rational  and  sympa- 
thetic view  of  each  others'  history.  Highly  colored  and  dis- 
torted views,  such  as  formerly  found  expression  even  in 
sources  that  ought  to  be  free  from  such  faults,  are  now  rarely 
met  with.  However,  our  history  books,  which  have  been 
written  almost  entirely  by  Northern  scholars — and  naturally 
with  a  certain  New  England  coloring — are  still  more  or  less 
discredited  and  shunned  by  the  rising  generation  in  the  South. 
If  our  writers  have  not  done  full  justice  to  Southern  men  and 
events  in  treatises  that  make  any  pretension  to  historical 
accuracy,  it  is  due  rather  to  a  lack  of  full  information  than  to 
any  inclination  to  be  unfair.  The  Southern  States  have  not 
preserved  their  historical  records  as  carefully  as  an  investi- 
gator might  wish  they  had,  nor  are  those  that  do  exist  easy  of 
access.  Recently  there  has  been  a  marked  revival  of  interest 
in  collecting  and  publishing  the  more  important  documents. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  ex-Mayor 
Courtenay,  of  Charleston,  to  publish  valuable  manuscripts, 
such  as  the  Shaftesbury  papers,  even  if  they  had  to  be  smug- 
gled into  the  city  yearbook,  will  not  cease  until  we  shall  have 
the  colonial  records  and  the  journals  of  the  legislature  in 
printed  form  in  all  our  large  libraries. 

The  South  Carolinians  had  a  peculiar  dislike  for  publicity. 
They  avoided  getting  into  print  or  having  their  acts  recorded. 
An  outsider,  who  inquires  into  their  local  history,  may  occa- 
sionally hear  such  a  feeling  expressed,  especially  by  the  older 
persons,  even  at  this  day.  Such  a  sentiment  seems  very 
quaint  to  a  born  Westerner,  to  whom  the  inclination  to  boom 
his  town  and  his  State  is  almost  second  nature.  Perhaps  we 
may  strike  a  happy  balance  between  the  two  extremes  some 
day. 

W.  A.  S. 

University  of  Berlin,  Germany, 

Ajjrll  1'2,  190  L 

H.  Doc.  548,  pt  1 16 
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PART  (iSR— ISTRomiCTOKY. 


CuAi-r 


1   I.— TltK    lNTltllIH-lTl.i> 


South  (.Woliiia  is  in  many  respects  unique.  Her  peculiar 
pconomic  systeui  iiiui  her  pei^uliiir  sotuiit  stiueturf  have  ffiveu 
rise  to  many  difficult  politit-H]  and  constitutional  problems. 
SbcHtanda  related  to  the  South  in  many  lespfets  aa  Ma^sa- 
cbusetts  do«'(t  to  the  North,  an  unu  of  the  fertile  sources  front 
which  haw  spread  iniuiy  <if  ilie  chanu'teristie  idea.-*  and  insti- 
tutioria  of  a  section.  Mu<'h  thnt  is  typical  of  the  South  i*  here 
found  in  ibi  purest  and  most  areciitimted  fonn;  whence  it 
comeu  that  a  study  of  her  local  history  often  sug^st*  the 
clew  to  the  proiHT  understanding  of  the  South  us  a  section. 
What  is  more,  her  lot^^a!  exijerieme  throws  an  interiwting 
light  on  tlio  stand  that  !:ihi'  took  on  national  itssue-s.  It  gives 
us  ft  new  view  i>oint  from  whirh  to  look  at  her  political  lead- 
era  in  CV>njfrc.sH  and  the  s(an<i  they  took  from  time  to  time  ifl 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  It  makes  her  men  in  Congress 
more  intt'ltigilde  tuus.  liiter(*«tiriKasthe  Stut(!  thus  Itecomes 
a»  R  field  for  the  study  of  many  of  our  economic,  social,  and 
politieul  (jueMtions.  it  has  Iw-cn  vory  nmch  neglected  in  the 
paMt. 

To  understand  ATnericwn  dt'vclopment  we  must  ever  keep 
in  mind  two  seta  of  primary  causes  that  lie  at  its  foundation. 
The  one  we  call  the  American  envii-onmcnl;  the  other  rs  the 
introduction  of  Kuroi>ean  people  and  culture.  Under  the 
expression  American  envinnmient  we  include  two  quite  dis- 
tinct fw^tors.  One  is  the  rude  Indian  culture  with  which  the 
pioneers  were  I'onfrijnted  in  tbeir  effort  at  !(ul>duing  the  con- 
tiuent.  The  other  is  the  phy^icjil  conditions  of  the  country 
iti*elf.  The  Indian  was  aii  olit^tAclc  to  pro^ri-e^^,  much  as  the 
niountjLtn  ranges,  foi'eitts.  and  desert  plains  were.  He  held  in 
ehcck  tlie  tide  of  oncoming  whiter  in  sonu>  favon>d  loculities. 
or  turtiud  it  out  of  it«  course  in  others.     StilK  he  differed  from 
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a  natural  barrier  in  that  he  was  an  active  force,  and  hence 
different  methods  of  procedure  were  required  in  dealing  with 
him.  He  was  not  an  isolated  individual,  but  a  member  of  an 
organization,  a  clan,  a  tribe,  or  even  a  federation,  and  he  had 
to  be  treated  as  such.  Nor  was  he  altogether  a  hindrance. 
His  economic  system  was  rude,  but  it  possessed  the  one  great 
merit  of  being  perfectly  adapted  to  the  primitive  conditions 
of  the  country,  and  thus  the  colonists  received  many  a  useful 
hint  in  their  work  of  adjusting  themselves  to  their  environ- 
ment. We  read  in  the  early  records  of  how  the  pioneer 
learned  to  plant  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  and  squashes  in 
true  native  fashion  to  meet  his  urgent  needs.  Not  only 
Indian  horticulture,  but  his  dress,  mode  of  hunting  and  trav- 
eling were  imitated.  His  hunting  and  trapping  gave  rise  to 
a  large  and  profitable  fur  trade  that  played  an  important  role 
in  all  frontier  settlements. 

To  analyze  the  expression  "physical  conditions,"  we  may 
enumerate  some  of  the  essential  elements,  as  the  contour  and 
extent  of  the  land,  the  position  of  mountain  mnges,  the  soil, 
temperature,  rainfall,  navigable  waters,  good  harbors,  water- 
falls, mineral  deposits,  forests,  fish,  and  game.  These  were 
the  conditions  which,  with  the  Indian  social  system,  combined 
to  produce,  the  American  environment. 

The  second  factor  was  the  people  themselves  -the  customs, 
laws,  languages,  and  institutions  which  they  brought  with 
them,  as  well  as  their  inherited  tendencies,  beliefs,  and  preju- 
dices; their  intelligence,  skill,  knowledge  of  business  methods, 
and  industrial  processes  and  inventions;  in  short,  all  those 
things  that  are  characteristic  of  a  people  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  society.  In  a  word,  the  first  step  in  our  development  was 
the  application  of  Europeaji  civilization  to  the  American  envi- 
ronment. Here,  in  these  fragments  of  seventeenth-century 
Europe,  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  men  of  European 
bringing-up  came  in  contact  with  a  wholly  new  environment. 
From  the  interaction  of  these  two  factors  a  new  product  has 
resulted — a  society,  European  at  the  start,  but  gradually 
outgrowing  its  Old  World  ways  and  acquiring  an  individual- 
ity quite  its  own,  until  to-day  we  can  justly  speak  of  an 
American  people  and  American  institutions.  The  term  Anglo- 
Saxon,  if  it  is  to  have  any  definite  meaning  at  all,  can  not  be 
applied  to  the  United  States,  for  people  of  many  nationali- 
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ties  liBve  mingled  here  from  the  very  boj^imiiiig.  We  may 
owe  a  larger  debt  to  England  tban  to  any  oilier  country,  yet 
we  do  not  owp  all  to  her.  Other  nation!*  of  Kiirope  have  eon- 
trihuted  clemi-nts.  without  which  wt-  might  ttc  Anglu-Suxon, 
but  wo  should  not  be  the  Ameriaina  that  we  are. 

This  development  biw  a  lociil  Hfspi-ct  n»  well  ns  a  national  one, 
for  thei-e  la  hai-dly  one  of  tha  older  States  in  which  we  ean  not 
trace  on  a  small  scalw  the  great  inovt;rm'nl.s  in  American  lii»- 
tory.  Among  these  the  following  can  be  clearly  traced  in 
South  C'^rollna: 

Flnf — Thtf  irrigiiutt  HettU'Ttitint.—'Vhe  jicculiai'  function  of 
the  original  settlement  was  Ut  gain  a  fcxitbold  for  EunnK'an* 
in  the  New  World.  In  this  nuclear  community  on  the  coast 
the  procens  of  acclimatization  went  on,  producing  a  inodilied 
type  of  sot^iety  which  was  tjetfjr  able  to  rape  with  the  Indians 
and  endure  life  in  the  witderne»s.  Here,  in  tlie  hurdselutol  of 
experience,  the  colonists  learned  self-reliance  and  prudence. 
They  learned  how  to  provide  for  their  necessary  wants  witli- 
ont  the  ooopenition  of  the  organized  industry  of  the  Old  World 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  They  cleared  a  pat^h  of 
ground  or  took  |>osHC&Bion  of  an  Indian  (ilearing  and  expt;n- 
■Rented  with  crops  until  they  found  what  answered  their  pur- 
poses best.  Tliiw  was  the  initial  step  in  the  process  of  subduing 
a  contineut. 

jSswtmrf— /"Ad  ywcows  u/'(oyw/flj»M'H.^The  next  phenomenon 
that  we  notice  is  the  growth  of  a  fringe  of  new  communities 
as  outposts  on  the  fiontier.  As  these  grew  they  were  assim- 
ilated t«  the  original  and  the  process  was.  repeated,  thus 
crowding  the  Indinas  one  step  further  liacit  an<l  reclaiming 
another  strip  from  the  wilderness.  The  old  and  the  new,  the 
Kast  and  the  West,  arc  ever  prest^nt  and  aet  and  i-eact  ujxin 
each  other.  Each  sur<^ssive  belt  in  the  State  passed  through 
the  various  stage-s  in  the  proee'ss  of  wilderness  winning  by 
which  the  frontier  has  Ix'en  ptislied  across  the  Ko(;kies  to  the 
Pacific.  The  first  ntage  wa.-i  marked  by  the  appearance  of  the 
huntiT  and  trapper  and  the  erection  of  a  trading  posL  Then 
came  the  cow-pen- keepers  and  cow-drivel's,  as  the  ranchers  and 


cowboys  of  Mjv 


,rh  r„ 


wi-vi}  culb«<l,  who  staketl  their 
ili.>  herdaof  deer  and  buffalo 
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had  grazed  shortly  before.  This  was  followed  by  a  more  set- 
tled community  of  farmers,  who  cleared  more  of  the  land  and 
built  permanent  homes.  To  complete  the  picture  we  need  to 
observe  the  more  recent  process  of  city  building  and  the 
introduction  of  manufacturing  industries  on  a  large  scale. 
There  is  an  important  break  in  thLs  expansion  of  the  parent 
community  over  the  State,  in  the  case  of  the  up  country, 
which  will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 

Third — The  influx  of  foreigners, — ^This  began  soon  after  the 
colony  had  secured  a  firm  foothold  and  continued  at  intervals 
for  over  a  century.  These  immigrants  represented  many  dif- 
ferent nationalities.  They  were  generall}'  poor;  luany  were 
attracted  by  the  hope  of  larger  liberties,  the  prospect  of  bet- 
ter opportunities,  and  the  abundance  of  cheap  lands. 

Fourth — The  origin  and  spread  of  slavery. — In  the  tide- 
water region  we  can  trace  the  development  of  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  society  peculiar  to  the  Old  South.  It  was  a 
society  based  on  slave  labor  and  thriving  on  a  combination  of 
staple  growing  and  foreign  commerce.  It  originated  and 
came  to  maturity  in  a  limited  area  near  the  coast,  from  whence 
its  institutions  spread  into  the  interior  of  the  State  and  finally 
into  the  Southwest,  as  the  staple  crops  suited  to  those  regions 
were  discovered  and  developed.  The  spectacle  of  two  types 
of  society — one  based  on  slave  labor,  the  other  resting  essen-* 
tially  on  free  labor — existing  side  by  side  under  the  same 
Government,  we  can  observe  in  the  early  history  of  South 
Carolina.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  incompatible  with  har- 
mony and  stability  in  a  community.  It  resulted  in  a  long 
strife,  and  this  is  another  one  of  the  underlying  movements 
to  be  traced. 

Fifth— The  struggle  for  political  supretiuicy, — In  many 
respects,  this  contest  reminds  one  of  the  differences  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  as  the  differences  of  the  older  settle- 
ments and  the  frontier  remind  us  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
At  l>ottom  this  divergence  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  State 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  natural  regions,  the  Low  Country 
and  the  Up  Country.  The  low  country  has  an  abundance 
of  fertile  swamp  lands  and  has  a  luxuriant  growth  of  pine  and 
other  useful  timber.  It  produced,  by  the  middle  of  the  la^t 
century,  large  quantities  of  indigo,  rice,  and  naval  stores. 
Its  good  harbors  and  navigable  streams  afford  ample  facilities 
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for  I'omttierc-e,  so  that  the  people  wei-e  kept  in  roDstaiit  tom-h 
with  the  outride  world.  They  employed  slave  labor  to  clear 
the  land  iind  to  prodm^o  the  staple  producttt  which  were 
exchauged  for  nearly  all  the  finished  goods  they  consumed. 
This  »ecti(iii  tinturully  centered  at  Charleston,  which  was  the 
social  and  political  uieetiu^;  place  of  the  colony.  The  gov- 
ernor, the  colonial  lejirislaturc,  the  cuurtH,  ami  the  minor  roj'ai 
officials  all  resided  at  (Jharlenton.  Thi-  up  country,  or  liack 
eountry,  ii«  it  was  then  calk-ii,  wiis  shut  off  fi-om  the  rent  of 
the  world;  overland  coimuunication  was  very  slow  and  expen- 
sive. It  was  obliged  to  priHiuci?  at  home  nearly  all  the  gooda 
it  consumc^l.  To  this  natural  divergence  tjetween  tJie  two 
sections  thert^  wo.-^  added  a  sixnal  one.  in  that  the  up  eountrj' 
was  settled  by  Scotch-Irish  and  German  frontiersmen,  who 
luime  almost  in  a  Ixwly  from  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania. 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  They  did  not  come  up  through 
Charleston  and  the  old  community;  nor  was  there  any  con- 
sidenililc  comniunicntion  with  the  coast  during  the  first 
tiftfcn  or  twenty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  thciv  was  some 
I 'vitIii  ml  connection  kepi  up  with  Ktchniond  and  Philadelphia. 
This  made  the  assimilation  of  the  new  district  to  the  parent 
couuutmity  on  the  coast  difficult,  and  a.t  the  up  country  suon 
outnmuhered  the  low  country  iii  population,  it  l>ecame  well- 
uigh  impoHsiblo. 

The  low  country  had  the  advantage  in  wealth,  in  iotelli- 
gonL-i\  and  in  political  power,  and  finally  its  institutions  tri- 
omphed.  The  whole  struggle  tontei-B  atiout  the  apportton- 
iseiit  of  representation  in  the  State  legislature.  It  is  proposed 
in  this  sketch  to  trace  this  sectional  controversy,  the  changei^ 
it  wcttsioned  in  the  ixjlitioal  institutions,  and  to  point  out  the 
Iwaring  nf  certain  economic  and  social  forces  and  physio- 
gmphie  conditions  on  the  question.  In  other  words,  this  aims 
to  be  es.suntially  a  study  of  how  certain  social  and  economic 
forces aud  physitwl  conditions  found  expression  in  the]x>litical 
institutions  of  South  Carolina. 

To  show  how  these  factors  molded  the  institutions  of  the 
State  it  will  be  necessary  to  sketch  briefly  the  physiography 
and  natural  resources,  pointing  out  the  two  great  natural 
regions  with  the  Itorder  country  lying  lietween.  their  compam- 
tiv«  size  and  location.  Then  it  is  proposed  to  trat*  somewhat 
in  detail  the  progress  of  wtUflnaeot  «od  the  towtiun  uf  the  _ 
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.  various  elements  of  the  population.  This  will  be  followed  by 
a  study  of  the  process  by  which  this  region  was  reclaimed 
from  nature,  and  how,  by  a  long-continued  and  rather  unsys- 
tematic experimentation  the  great  staple  products  were  dis- 
covered and  perfected — products  which  shaped  the  industry 
as  well  as  the  political  destiny  of  South  Carolina  and  materi- 
ally influenced  the  history  of  the  entire  South.  With  this  as 
a  groundwork,  and  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  can  trace 
the  history  of  local  government,  of  centralization,  and  the 
importance  of  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the 
State  legislature. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  it  will  become  clear  how  the 
institutions,  ideas,  and  interests  of  the  tide-water  region — the 
rice  and  indigo  section — were  developed,  preserved,  and 
spread;  how  in  the  defense  of  these  interests  the  peculiar 
political  tenets  of  the  State  grew  up.  One  of  these  is  the 
right  of  a  minority  as  against  an  absolute  majority.  Here, 
under  one  government,  wiis  a  territory  divided  into  two  well- 
marked  natural  regions,  with  a  border  strip  lying  between 
them.  In  1750  the  low  country  had  a  well-formed  social 
organization,  an  established  religion,  and  a  peculiar  system  of 
labof  and  industry  that  suited  its  needs.  It  had  a  great  deal 
of  accumulated  wealth,  and  many  families  of  culture  and  re- 
finement, whose  fathers  and  eldest  sons  had  been  educated  in 
the  best  schools  of  Europe.  Its  system  of  royal  government 
had  adjusted  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  tide-water  colony,  and 
was  now  running  smoothh\  A  fair  system  of  representation 
had  grown  up.  The  courts  all  sat  at  Charleston,  which  was  a 
convenient  spot,  since  that  was  the  common  gathering  place 
for  social  and  business  purposes.  A  system  of  local  govern- 
ment by  parishes  had  been  developed,  which  answered  very 
well  the  needs  of  a  sparsely  settled  district  like  this,  with  its 
large  plantations  resembling  very  much  the  English  manorial 
estates  that  took  upon  themselves  most  of  the  functions  of 
local  government. 

At  this  time  the  up  country  was,  for  the  most  part,  still 
Indian  land.  It  was  then  opened  up  for  settlement,  and  in 
less  than  twenty  years  had  a  population  equal  to  if  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  low  countrv.  Its  societv  was  of  the  rude 
frontier  type,  with  little  accumulated  wealth,  with  few  edu- 
cated men,  and  very  few  of  the  refinements  of  life — a  com- 
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muHity  where  men  livfil  in  ekwi-  toiicli  with  wild  imture  and 
were  Htill  in  occaHional  drrad  of  Indian  massacres;  where 
pvery  fninily  did  it*  <iwn  work  «nd  -supplied  its  wunte  its  best 
it  conld.  There  was  no  system  of  hrcal  goveniment  as  yet. 
There  was  hut  one  umrshal  for  ^he  whole  colony,  residing  ut 
Charleston.  To  [>artici|Hit4>  in  the  govermiient  or  answer  a 
ttunimons  U^  court  the  ui>-coiintry  iimn  wkm  ohli^cd  to  travel, 
on  foot  or  un  hor^elmck.  from  15i)  to  250  mileH  to  the  capItiU. 
An  a  consHiueuoe  lawlesxne.-^s  ran  riot.  Thin  became  the 
stumping  frrt)und  of  the  horse  thieves  and  cutthroats  of  all  the 
neighboring  settlements.  Neither  life  nor  pi-oiierty  was 
secuR'.  This  »ectioii  then  demandeil  a  shitiv  in  the  govern- 
ment. Its  demand  was  inipenitivt^,  Iwcausc  it  was  in  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  iiut'stion  then  arose.  Shall  the 
low  country  admit  these  (KJople  U>  &  share  in  the  government 
on  an  eijual  footing  with  themselves?  Under  the  colonial 
arrangement,  which  existed  at  tliat  time,  this  meant  the  sur- 
render of  the  coimiion."  house  of  ass<.Mnhly  to  wliat  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  was  an  alien  p(?ople — to  invaders.  When 
the  Sbite  was  organized  it  implied  the  snri-ender  of  the  taxing 
[Kiwer,  the  power  of  legislation,  iind  of  appointment  from 
Preijidential  elcctoi-s.  the  goverrmr,  and  all  State  orticials  down 
to  the  loail  sheriff,  to  the  uj)  country.  This  would  plainly 
have  jeoimi-dized  Ihe  weiilth,  the  system  of  lulmr.  and  all  thiit 
was  dear  to  the  low-country  man. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  ct>nturv  Iwo-thirdsof  the  slaves 
and  seven-ninths  of  the  wealth  and  only  iil>out  one-tifth  of  the 
white  population  nf  tlie  State  were  possessed  by  the  low 
country.  Under  such  circmnstancos  the  idwi  of  Ihniting  the 
power  of  numliers  i-eadily  developt'd,  which  was  later  forum- 
lated  by  Calhoun  into  the  dtwtrine  of  the  (rouuurrent  iiuijority. 
It  was  then  recognized  as  a  contribution  to  political  science; 
hut  like  all  new  principles  underlying  our  institutions  it 
grew  out  of  p£'cuUar  c<mditions.  The  principle  bad  long 
lieen  followed  in  [imctice,  hut  it  took  a  great  man  like  Cal- 
houn to  see  it  in  all  its  l)eurings  and  compre^  it  into  a  for- 
mulB.  These  expt^rienccs  of  South  CtLroliiut  had  a  great  influ- 
ence iti  national  affairs.  They  help  to  account  for  the  stubliorn 
contest  that  was  waged  by  the  Southern  didegat^w  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  ITH".  which  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  three-tiftha  principle  in  apportioning  representa- 
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tion  in  Congress.  Under  such  circumstances  we  should 
expect  that  the  greatest  contributions  in  the  development  of 
the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  of  secession  would  be  made 
by  men  from  South  Carolina,  and  that  her  leaders  would 
become  the  most  enthusiastic  champions  of  these  doctrines. 
The  men  of  the  rice  and  indigo  region  of  South  Carolina,  as 
well  as  their  tide-water  friends  generally  in  the  neighboring 
States,  did  not  share  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  would 
carry  the  humanitarian  principles  of  the  American  Revolution 
to  their  logical  conclusion.  They  were  staunch  patriots  and 
loved  democrocy,  but  it  was  the  ancient  Greek  type  of 
democracy  that  they  had  in  mind,  not  the  modern  industrial 
kind.  It  was  a  democrac}^  for  the  cultivated  few,. but  essen- 
tially an  oligarchy,  so  far  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was 
concerned.  This  may,  in  part,  explain  their  fondness  for  the 
classics.  When  the  institution  of  slavery,  upon  which  the 
whole  superstructure  of  Southern  society  rested,  was  attacked, 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  seemed  to  be  against 
them,  the  natural  conservatism  of  the  people  led  them  to  find 
some  justification  in  the  past  for  their  type  of  society.  They 
turned  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  to  classical  history  and 
found  it  in  both  instances.  But  it  was  the  Greek  civilization 
that  furnished  the  best  parallel.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  Southern  mind  should  seek  such  a  crutch  to  lean 
upon,  when  it  stood  almost  alone  in  its  opposition  to  the  tide 
of  industrialism  that  was  sweeping  over  Europe  and  America, 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  Southern  society.  There 
were,  indeed,  generous-minded  Southerners  who,  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  were  ready  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
equality  in  its  extremest  form,  but  they  trembled  for  the 
future.  It  was  clear  to  these  far-seeing  men,  as  it  was 
instinctively  felt  by  the  tide-water  men  generally,  that  to  do 
away  with  the  institution  of  slavery  was  to  do  away  with  all 
that  the  South  stood  for.  The  introduction  of  free  labor 
meant  a  complete  social  revolution.  It  implied  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  plantation  system,  and  the  loss  of  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  great  families.  Without  the  large  estates  the 
sons  could  not  be  sent  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  that 
life  of  leisure  and  culture  which  enabled  the  Southern  gen- 
tleman to  indulge  his  taste  for  oratory  and  politics  was  no 
longer  possible. 
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ClIAITITH    II.— rnVSIn(UIAI-JIY    AISD   NaTI.-KAI.    HEROlTRTBt. 

Whci'GVer  in  Aiiiertou  a  dintinctly-niarked  sortioimlii^iii  can 
l»o  tnici'd,  running;  t.hrciugli  it  long  aeries  of  years,  it  will  Iw 
found  to  rnst  primarily  on  dlffin-ences  of  wononiic  int«re8t, 
(frowiiig  (mtof  diffpiiinoiw  »f  tintui-Hl  advantages,  hi  no  State 
(•an  thin  hp  Htiidi^d  to  hotter  a^lvantagp  than  in  South  Carolina, 
because  of  the  di.Htiiictly  inarktd  natural  rogitms  found  tbere. 

Tho  Atlantic  coa^tt  plain  rof)eint)ltw  a  serif*  of  grand  torracos 
cxt<^iiding  from  tht?  sea  to  the  summit  uf  tfat>  Ap[>u1ac)iian 
Mountains,  In  South  Carolina  this  feature  is  especially  well 
defined  and  regular.  The  sea  islandij  and  the  cob^t,  only  a 
few  feet  alwve  soa  level,  form  Uie  tirst  ternu-e;  indeed,  a  por- 
tion of  this  terrace  is  submerged,  and  forms  a  fringe  of  shal- 
low wattr  along  the  eoast.  the  highway  of  the  coastwise  tratl?. 
Then  follow  in  order  the  lower  pine  belt,  with  a  niaxtmuiii 
altitude  of  lUU  feet;  the  upjjer  pine  belt,  ruuging  from  liW 
to  250  feet  in  altitude;  the  red  hills,  from  300  to  filX>  feet; 
and  the  sand  hills,  from  WO  to  i<h;  feet.'  Then  ii  more  divided 
break  occurs,  where  the  strata  of  more  recent  origin  join  on 
to  the  outcrop  of  the  oldur  geological  foi-mations.  This  is  the 
lower  mai^in  of  tiie  erystalline  rcxks,  and  it  uiark»  the  line 
along  which  the  main  falls  in  the  rivers  ai'e  located  in  their 
rapid  descent  from  the  uplands  to  the  low  coast  plain  beyond. 
Here  we  reach  at  the  sabic  time  the  head  of  navigatioti  of  most 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  loi-ation  of  th*>  first  sites  affording  water- 
power,  hence  tlie  most  important  inland  cities  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  are  located  along  this  line,  from  the  Hudson  totheChat- 
tahoot^hee.  I^ng  licfoi  e  the  country  wan  settled  by  Europeans 
the  sites  of  the  present  cities  were  occupied  by  Indian  villages.' 
Above  the  fall  line  lies  the  Piedmnnt  i-egion.  having  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  400  to  (WW  feet;  and  in  the  extreme  western 
corner  of  the  State,  is  the  Alpine  country,  ranging  from  'M)0 
to  3,IXW»  feet  in  altitude. 

Thest'  lea.ser  Iteltn  may  be  group^xl  into  thi-ee  quite  distinct 
regions:  The  low  country,  comprising  the  sea  islands,  the 
coaut,  and  the  lower  pine,  btilt;  the  middle  country,  made 
up  of  the  Upper  pine  belt,  the  i-ed  hills,  and  the  sand  hills. 
reiH'hing  to  Uie  fall  line.     This  is  a  well-marked  but  irregular 
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line  ninning  Hcross  the  Stat*  from  a  point  where  the  Great 
Pedee  entore  it  to  Golumbiu,  and  from  that  plat-e  to  Haiubui^ 
on  the  Savannah  River,  a  few  inilos  above  Augusta,  Ga.  All 
north  of  this  lint^  is  i«llod  the  up  country  or  Piedmont  re- 
gion. The  teiTu  low  country  is  now  frequently  used  to 
detiifrnutc  all  below  the  fall  line,  making  no  middle  division. 
In  strict  usage,  however,  it  should  include  only  the  tirst  tier 
of  eoaat  districts.  When  not  otherwise  stated  the  term  is  so 
used  in  thin  paper,  and  all  beyond  the  original  coast  districts 
]s  called  the  up  country  or  back  country. 

On  closer  esiiniination  we  can  see  important  differenceji  in 
geological  furmatiuns.  climate,  soils,  and  in  the  plant  and 
animal  life  of  these  regions.  The  middle  country  and  the  low 
country  include  the  moi-e  recent  geological  formations  —Cre- 
taceous, Eocene,  and  Pliocene.  Geologists  have  shown  that 
the  land  below  the  fall  line  was  formed  by  the  delta  deposits 
of  the  original  mountain  streams—the  ancestors  of  the  modern 
rivers  of  South  (Jarolina.  The  materials  are  supposed  to  have 
(t>ine  from  the  AppaW-hian  pliittytu,  which  was  worn  down  to 
its  present  form  by  croaion  going  on  through  ages,  and  indeed 
is  still  in  progre.ss.  This  action  of  the  rivers  in  conjunction 
with  the  irregular  luovementa  in  the  earth's  crust  itself,  caus- 
ing alternate  risings  and  sinkings  of  jxirtions  of  the  land  and 
of  the  sea  Imttom,  will  at^count  for  the  sea  islands,  the  intri- 
cate network  of  swamps,  inlets,  creeks,  and  arm^i  uf  the  sea 
surrounding  patches  of  comparatively  high  and  dry  land  of 
which  the  coast  is  made  up;  and  maiij'  other  features,  perulJar 
to  this  region,  that  need  not  be  des<;riljed  here.' 

The  sea  islands  are  an  important  part  of  the  State,  although 
they  comprise  only  altotit  800  square  utiles,  and  \mrts  of  that 
urea  are  made  up  of  worthless  salt  mai'sheti.  They  ai'e  ijtrung 
along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  Kivcr  to  Win- 
yah  Bay — the  point  where  the  chief  rivci-s  of  the  Stat«  find  an 
outlet  to  the  sea.  The  islands  are  largest,  highest,  and  most 
numerous  about  Port  Eoyal  entrance,  where  they  are  arranged 
in  tiers  from  three  to  four  deep.  From  this  point  they  dimin- 
ish very  rapidly  in  number  and  importance  in  cither  direction. 


'Bh«leT-»UolledBtiil«iof  AmericB.  Vol.  I,  |t  BB;  .SoutL  CBniUua,  Bwciiirowi  and  Potm- 
aUod,  etc..  pp.  S-IH:  RMuaty,  Bixlory  ol  Soulb  Canilina.  Vol.  II,  pp.  IW-3&I;  Hin'i 
itatlBticn  ol  Soulh  CaroUna.  pp.  130-133;  Bruce,  Ecooomlc  Hiitoiy  Dl  VIiKinlii,  Vul.  t, 
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Tboy  1*686)1  a  niaximnni  altJtudo  of  2b  or  SO  feet,  with  the 
hi^hmtpiii  lit  usually  on  tUvoiitcr  riiii.  Theeoil  is  a  tint>  snudy 
loam,  riu^tiii^  on  a  nubsoil  of  yellow  clay,  ami  sand  of  a  fine 
texture.  Ill  tbnsalt  luamhoi^u  black  vtiKetuhle  mold  isfoiind. 
underliiid  with  blue  day  and  marl.  The  vegetation  is  aemi- 
tropical.  Tho  palmetto,  <\vi>ri'«i«.  livi?  oaknnil  triHf^nnliii  tlirivi- 
here.  For  only  six  months  of  the  year,  fruiii  Ihi'  middle  of 
December  to  the  fii"3t  of  February,  is  plant  {jri)wUi  ilnrkod  iit 
hII  by  the  wc«tlier.  These  islands  arn  esjK't'ially  noted  for  the 
production  of  a  long,  silky-fibered  variety  of  cotttm,  which 
received  its  name  from  this  region.  The  cJiiiiate  is  inclined 
to  be  malarial,  eHjiecially  about  the  larjfe  ivedy  swamps.  The 
Coai^t  wljoininjf  these  islatid-s.  and  extending  inland  for  a  dis- 
tance of  10  miles,  is  essentially  like  them  in  every  re8i)pct. 
The  two  areae  Ukeii  together  make  up  the  exposure  of  the 
poBt-PHoceno  formations.  The  coai-t  line  al)ove  Winyah  Bay 
has  a  character  of  itn  own.  It  is  a  hard,  siindy  beoeh.  with  no 
marshes  along  lis  Ixirder  and  no  islands  to  shut  it  off  from  the 
ocean.     It  is  of  little  value  for  agrnniltiiral  purposes. 

Next  to  the  coast  region  lies  the  lower  pine  I»elt.  It  is 
about  .50  miles  wide  and  is  divided  into  two  |)ortions — the  part 
hplow  the  head  of  the  tide-water,  and  the  part  above  tidal 
iafltieiice.  The  lower  jjart  abtmnds  in  fresh-water  swamfw. 
where  the  extt-nsive  rice  fields  are  located.  The  upjwr  belt  is 
covered  with  long-leaf  pine,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  tur- 
pentine fanns. 

These  forestj^  once  furnished  pasturage  for  large  herds  of 
cattle,  It  was  to  these  two  regions — the  coast,  including  the 
sea  islands  and  the  lower  pine  belt — that  colonial  ui'ttvity 
was  largely  contincd.  No  diseussion  of  thin  district,  the 
theater  of  colonial  enterprise,  would  be  at  ail  complete  with- 
out pointing  out  the  exceptional  facilities  for  water  coinnm- 
nication  that  we  meet  with  heiv.  There  are  good  natural 
harbors  along  the  coast,  among  which  are  Savannah.  Port 
fioyal,  Charleston,  and  (Jeoi^et<iwn.  whii'h  offer  ample  facili- 
tjes  for  foR^ign  eoiiutierce.  IJesides  these  tlicre  are  Innumera- 
ble navigable  inlets  and  rivers,  forming  an  intricate  system  of 
inland  and  coiistwise  wiiter  eomitiun ication.  This  feature  was 
a  ^eat  factor  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  Stab*  and  con- 
tributed its  «hare  toward  the  development  of  Carolina's  exten- 
Bive  foreign  commerce  and  coastwise  trade.     The  first  comers. 
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realizing  the  value  of  good  shipping  facilities,  located  their 
plantations  on  some  navigable  stream  or  inlet.  When  the 
new  townships  were  laid  out  in  1730,  to  attract  settlers,  each 
was  so  located  as  to  have  a  water  frontage.*  Thus  the  first 
step  in  the  development  of  staple  farming  and  foreign  com- 
merce had  been  taken.  In  recent  years — since  1870 — portions 
of  the  coast  having  good  transportation  facilities  have  been 
devoted  to  truck  farming,  a  new  industry,  which  has  already 
attained  enormous  proportions. 

The  upper  pine  belt  roughly  marks  the  region  known  as 
the  middle  country.  It  ranges  from  20  to  40  miles  in  width 
and  from  130  to  250  feet  in  altitude.  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy 
loam,  underlaid  with  clay,  making  excellent  cotton  land. 
From  this  fact  this  region  is  sometimes  called  the  central 
cotton  belt.  Large  tracts  are  still  covered  with  long-leaf 
pine,  oak,  and  hickory.  It  has  a  stimulating,  healthful  cli- 
mate, which  has  in  recent  years  begun  to  attract  health  seek- 
ers during  the  winter  months. 

On  the  upper  margin  of  this  belt  are  the  red  hills,  extend- 
ing from  the  Savannah  River  to  the  Santee.  They  are  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  red  clay  on  which  the  hickory  and  oak  thrive 
well.  They  also  include  the  fertile  ridge  lands  of  Edgefield 
district. 

The  sand  hills  form  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Pied- 
mont and  the  middle  country.  They  attain  an  altitude  of 
from  600  to  700  feet,  and  a  maximum  width  of  30  miles  in 
Lexington  district.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  as  the  name 
"pine  barrens,"  by  which  it  is  generally  known,  indicates. 
The  high  hills  of  the  Santee,  however,  are  of  considerable 
interest,  because  of  their  elevation  and  healthf  ulness.  They 
used  to  furnish  a  safe  retreat  during  the  hot  summer  months 
to  the  lowland  planters.  The  sandy  soil  of  this  tract  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  wholly  worthless,  but  in  recent  yeai's  it 
has  been  found  well  suited  to  melon  raising.  This  has  given 
rise  to  an  extensive  Southern  industry,  which,  however,  has 
not  taken  on  the  proportions  in  South  Carolina  that  it  has  in 
the  corresponding  region  in  Georgia. 

The  up  country  is  a  portion  of  the  primitive  Appalachian 
plateau,  and  includes  the  outcrop  of  the  older  geological  strata 

1  Ramsay,  History  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  p.  109;  Carroll,  Historical  Collections  of 
South  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  p.  295;  Vol.  II,  pp.  124-220. 
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Ix'|iiii;{iiig  to  Iho  ArchcKii  i-ni.  Wo  find  here  cx[mh<ui-o>4  of 
^rti-iKb,  i-1a,v,  iiiu'H  nnd  tnW  AnU'n,  j^ranit^.  poi'phyrv,  und  Iiuip- 
etotiv.  This  vtiricty  of  ivjcks  by  dlsiiiU'gnition  ha>>  givsn  rise 
tou  ransidorable  raiijre  of  soils,  all,  however,  haviu^  ol«y  ax 
one  of  tho  principttl  roiistitucnti^.  The  surfiwe  differs  from 
tho  flat.,  monotonous  lowlands  in  the  pleading  variety  of  con- 
lour,  ninging  from  ^rfiitU^  rolling  pniii'ies  to  stirop  hills  and 
rupri^'d  niountainH,  The  i-ainfnll  ih  unusually  heavy.  tKHnchiv 
on  an  iivenij^'  [wr  year,  and  thi-  (-liiuat4>  in  rcniarkubly  uni- 
form, rivaling  that  of  t^lifornla  in  many  resport>*.  In  thi- 
stnU^i  of  nature  tb<?  country  waa  eovfivd  with  fortwts  of  short- 
leaf  pini-'  and  various  dociduouM  trci-s,  as  oak,  hickory,  tuaplo, 
iiiid  thi'  liko.  There  were  also  extensive  tnu^t^  (rovei-od  with 
cane  growtlis,  almost  uuiMinetrntjic  in  their  denseness  and 
reaching  a  height  of  from  20  to  30  feet.  Here  and  there  large 
uicadttWM  were  found  where  the  Indians'  had  kept  the  fore^tw 
down  by  periodicnl  tires  to  furnitth  bettor  pastur^^re  for  the 
herd»  of  deer,  buffalo,  and  elk  that  were  oaw  as  marked  a 
feature  of  thew  Carolina  prairica  as  they  later  were  of  the 
gri-ut  plains  of  tlie  Wcat.  This  region  is  well  adapted  to  fruit 
jrrowing.  Many  varieties  thrive  here,  and  are  seldom  injured 
by  frost.-i.  as  they  so  fn^iuontly  arc  near  the  sea.  In  the  early 
days  tile  small  grain«.  flax,  hemp,  and  totiaccowere  produced. 
I^rge  henis  of  cattle  and  horsiw  were  annually  driven  to  the 
markets  of  Philadelphia.  Richmond,  and  New  York,  I^ater, 
cotton  and  i'orn  Infante  the  leading;  pfoduet«  in  liie  larger  [mrt 
of  thin  wei'tion. 

From  thin  brief  wket^'h  of  the  natural  conditions  in  South 
Carolina  it  is  clear  tliat  its  chief  interests  wore  destined  to  l>e 
mainly  agricnltiirul  and  commercial.  This  is  [>articularly 
true  of  the  low  country.  For  these  interests  it  has  excellent 
advatitnges.  It  is  not  likely  to  t>ecome  preeminently  a 
manufacturing  section.  beuiuHC  it  lacks  two  of  the  most  c^iisen- 
tial  natjirul  advantages,  abuudau«>  of  coal  and  iron,  to  nay 
nothing  of  the  climatic  disadvantiiges.  The  iipc<inntn-.  how- 
ever, has  an  abundance  of  water  power,  which  is  now  Iwing 
rapidly  developed  to  operate  [-otttin  and  oil  mills  through  the 
medium  of  electricity.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with 
it»  nearness  to  the  cfitt^m  lields,  and  itM  relation  to  the  ma\ 
nnd  iron  mines  of  Alaltamu.  t-ietirgia.  and  Teuneasee,  com- 
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billed  witli  its  mild  climate,  promisey  to  jifivc  rise  to  an  im- 
portant line  of  manufacturing  industries;  in  fact,  considemhle 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  that  direction.  Tiiere  are 
some  dei3osits  of  iron  as  well  as  traces  of  other  minerals  in 
the  up  country.  This  l>eing  a  landlocked  region,  in  the  early 
davs  before  roads  were  constructed,  and  before  cotton 
brought  with  it  the  plantation  system,  it  had  developed  a  sys- 
tem of  household  manufactures  in  which  native  iron  was  used. 
Just  after  the  Rev'olution  it  was  often  referred  to  as  a  "maiui- 
facturing  section.'-  The  only  important  manufacturing 
business  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  low  country  is  the 
phosphate  industry  engaged  in  making  commercial  fertilizers; 
but  that  shows  signs  of  decline  because  of  the  richer  deposits 
of  phosphate  rocks  discovered  in  Florida,  Tennessee,  and 
elsewhere. 

When  the  colonists  arrived  it  is  clear  that  the  great  re- 
sources of  South  Carolina  were:  Its  game,  the  basis  of  the  fur 
trade;  its  pine  forests,  yielding  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  lumber, 
and  ship  timber,  so  nmch  in  demand  in  England;  its  pastures, 
affording  fydder  for  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  in 
great  num})ers;  its  fertile  soil,  which  yielded  in  course  of 
time  large  (juantities  of  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton,  with  corn 
and  the  small  grnins  in  considerable  (juantities.  To  this  nuist 
})e  added  its  good  har))ors  and  minierous  navi»rablc  streams, 
making  it  easy  to  keep  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  the 
world. 


PART  TWO.— THE  COU)NY. 
Chapter  1. — Tiik  Skttlement  ok  South  Carolina  and  the  Character 

AND    DlHTRIBl'TION   OF  THE   VaRIOITH   KlEMENTS   OF    HeR    INjPULATION. 

The  first  i>eniianent  settlement  in  South  Carolina  was  made 
at  Charleston  a})out  1670.  This  wjis  the  beg-inning  of  that 
original  community  which  gnidually  expanded  into  the  larger 
colony,  t-he  State,  and  finally  became  a  part  of  the  nation. 
The  process  of  expansion  was  a  slow  growth — an  increase  from 
within.  From  this  point  of  view^  the  influence  of  the  con- 
stantly widening  '^settled  are^i''  over  the  ever- receding  ''new 
settlement"  on  the  frontier  aciiuires  great  significance.  The 
parent  comnmnity  in  and  about  Charleston  was  the  head- 
(luarters  of  the  colon3\  On  th(»  one  hand,  it  was  the  j)oint  of 
contact  wnth  Europe  and  the  outside  world;  on  the  other,  it 
served  as  a  base  of  operations  in  the  extension  of  settlement. 
It  wius  tb<»  gat<»way  into  the*  wilderness.  Through  it  the  motley 
j)rocession  of  people  etitered,  to  which  the  South  Carolinians 
of  the  low  country,  th(»,  middle  country,  and  portions  of  the 
up  country  trace  their  descent.  In  this  procession  we  see  the 
Englishmen,  representing  various  classes  of  society  and  occu- 
I)ations,  taking  the  lead  and  setting  the  pace.  Scattered 
among  them  we  see  at  varying  intervals  little  groups  of  Irish, 
St^otch,  Welsh,  Swiss,  German,  Fn^nch.  Dutch,  and  a  gener- 
ous sprinkling  of  Africans  eveiywhere,  not  to  forget  the  ref- 
ugees from  Acadia  and  tho  West  Indies  that  trailed  on  behind. 
The  importance  of  the  older  community  in  giving  unity  and 
coherence  to  this  heterogeneous  nuiss  of  people  in  an  undevel- 
oped country  can  hardh'  be  overestimated.  It  is  only  empha- 
sized l)v  th(^  exc(*ptions  which  occur  in  the  settlemetit  of  the 
up  counti-y.     This  will  be  explained  in  its  proper  j)lace. 

Extensive  preparations  were  made  for  the  planting  of  this 

new  colony.     Owv  a  century  of  (experimentation  in  schc^mes  of 

colonization  liad  passed  sin(*e  tiie  ill-fated  French  settlement 

at  Port  Roval.     Meanwhile  the*  course  of  events  had  decided 

that  neither  Frenchmen  nor  Spaniards  but  Englishmen  were 

to  colonize  this  region.     The  former  failures  a^  well  as  the 

2.')'.) 
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English  successes  in  the  Barbados,  in  Virginia,  and  the  other 
American  colonies  aided  the  proprietoi-s  in  this  instance,  as 
the  minute  directions  given  to  the  leaders  of  the  lirst  expe- 
dition clearly  show.* 

The  region  south  of  Virginia,  extending  from  81  to  36 
degrees  north  latitude  and  westward  within  these  parallels 
across  the  continent,  was  granted,  with  extensive  powers  b}^ 
Charles  II  in  1663,  to  eight  of  his  courtiers  and  adherents. 
In  1665  a  second  charter  was  granted,  extending  the  grant 
southward  to  the  Spanish  frontier  in  Florida.  Seven  years 
had  passed  and  only  a  foothold  had  been  secured  on  the  Cape 
Fear  and  the  Chowan,  in  what  is  now  North  Carolina,  when 
the  proprietors  determined  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  set- 
tlement of  their  extensive  possessions  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
philosopher  Locke,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, one  of  the  proprietors,  was  engaged  to  draw  up  a 
form  of  government,  known  as  the  fundamental  constitutions. 
Although  this  scheme  was  never  put  into  full  operation,  for 
the  fatal  reason  that  it  provided  for  more  officers  and  titles 
than  there  were  persons  to  receive  them,  to  say  nothing  al)out 
other  defects,  nevertheless  it  had  a  certain  influence  that  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Its  aim  was  to  establish  a  landed  aris- 
tocracy in  South  Carolina.  In  the  words  of  the  proprietors, 
"That  we  mav  avoid  a  numerous  democracv."^     It  contem- 

ft.'  ft/ 

plated  just  such  a  society  as  we  should  suppose  a  theorist, 
limited  by  the  tastes  and  interests  of  the  English  aristocracy  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  would  be  likely  to  devise.  In  other 
words,  it  was  the  English  regime  in  miniature,  with  all  its 
lines  hardened  and  the  irregularities  left  out. 
The  land  was  to  be  di voided  into  counties  of  cxactlv  48U,(KK) 

ft  ' 

acres  each.  Each  county  in  turn  was  to  consist  of  8  seigniories 
of  12,000  acres  each,  the  possessions  of  the  lords  j)ropiietors; 
of  8  })aronies  of  12,000  acres  ea€h,  to  be  divided  among  a 
landgrave  and  2  aiziques,  allowing  4  baronies  to  the  land- 
grave, and  2  to  each  one  of  the  2  caziques.  The  rest  of  the 
county,  or  288,000  acres,  was  to  be  divided  into  4  precincts, 
and  each  precinct  into  6  colonies.  This  wa.s  to  be  the  j)eoj)le\s 
share,  or  rather  the  possessions  of  the  freemen.  Any  lord  of 
a  seigniory  or  barony  could  lease  a  [K)rtion  of  his  estate  for  a 

»  Rivers.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Smith  ('Hrolina,  Api>endix. 
2  Ibid.,  preHinble  to  the  fundamcutal  constitutions. 
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Icmi  of  yars  nnil  if  it  contiiin4>d  more  than  3,fMHl  tu-vos  it 
fdiiid  Ik'  crcoU'fl  into  ii  manor.  Thi'  lord  of  u  wiifiiiory. 
lamny.  or  manor  hurt  jurisdiction  over  hi«  Wtinon  in  l>oth 
civil  iinti  LTiminHl  i-hkch.  anil  no  vu^snt  could  i-ciikhi-  from  tb>> 
lord's  fwtote  without  his  oonsent.  The  nohility  wftH  creatwl 
Uy  the  lorrls  proj)i'iet<jr«  and  niiiHe  hereditjii-y.  The  idtlen  itnd 
privileges  of  the  two  ordern  werp  insepnrahle  from  the  entati's. 
This  plan  was  to  In-  riffidly  followed  in  ea<'li  wjunty. 

The  |Kj|itiral  arrangemrntj*  were  «o  framed  an  to  make  the 
powftr  of  the  nohility  and  the  lords  ])ropiiotorH  jteimanenl 
and  Mupreme.  The  oldest  .iurv-ii'in)f  prnprietor  wan  to  lie  the 
governor.  The  real  ynverninfr  hody,  however,  wiw  llie  ^nind 
counril,  made  up  of  the  i^iveruor  and  the  vemiiinintr  lords 
pniprie(j>r»,  or- their  deputies  and  4^  councillorM  of  the  pm 
prietors'  courts,  who  were  so  chosen  as  to  give  the  nol)ilily  the 
preiKinderatinfi  jxiwer  and  inllnenee.  This  hody  hud  tin- 
power  to  declurp  war,  luake  peace,  treat  with  the  Indians,  to 
control  the  rnilitHry  »nd  naviil  forees.  to  administer  the  reve- 
nues, and  pri)(Mise  all  matters  nf  legislation.  This  genemi 
council  wa«  to  meet  cvciy  inniith  or  oft^'ner.  iw  neces.-<ily 
HMjuircd.  There  was  to  be  a  Incnniul  parliament  made  up  of 
the  lords  proprictorn.  the  landgnives.  and  the  cuziques.  and 
one  fi-eehoider  chosen  l>v  the  freeholders  of  each  pi-ecinet. 
An  elatmratc  8yst*-in  of  eouits  was  also  deviwed  in  which  the 
power  of  the  nobility  wa^  likewise  made  supreme.  There 
was  to  l»e  a  shite  church,  suhject  to  the  civil  authority.  I»ul 
di«senter«  were  expressly  allowed  freedom  of  worship. 

The  pmprietors  realized  that  this  complityited -system  enuld 
not  he  put  into  operation  at  oncp.  They  direct*'d  that  an  fur 
ft«  may  lie  it  should  In-  udojit*'d,  with  certjiin  lempomry  ar- 
rangements to  supply  the  deticiencies  for  tlie  lime  being. 

In  order  t^i  induce  people  to  settle  on  their  lauds  the  pixi- 
pinet<u-s  offered  U}  any  free  person  bIkivc  the  age  of  H>  years 
who  should  arrive  in  Carolina  (jefore  the  2J>th  of  March,  167" i. 
150  iu-res  of  laud  and  15U  acres  additional  for  each  nian  serv- 
ant over  Iti  years  of  age,  and  Kk)  acres  moi-e  for  each  wnnian 
servant  and  each  man  servant  under  l*i  years  of  age  that  he 
might  liriiig  witJi  him.  All  servants  were  to  have  Un\  acivs 
apie<re  when  their  terms  of  service'  expired.  Persons  arriving 
tatrr  than  March  25.  Iti7i>,  wero  to  get  correspondingly  less 
lanii.     The  only  condition   im)>uM«d   whk   that  afti^'r  twenty 
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yeaix  each  landholder  was  to  pay  the  proprietors  a  yearly 
rental  of  1  penny  an  acre  for  the  land  he  had  received.' 

The  first  exiK^dition  setit  out  was  eonii)osed  of  three  vessels 
carrying  several  hundred  colonists  and  provisions  for  eight 
months.  Mr.  West  was  put  in  charge  of  the  fleet  until  it 
should  re4ich  the  Barbados,  where  (xovernor  Sale  wa,s  to  take 
conniiand.  West  was  ordered  to  take  on  hoard  twentv  or 
twenty-five  servants  on  the  proprietors'  account  if  they  could 
he  procured.-  We  learn  from  Mr.  West's  lettiu*  that  the  {pas- 
senger list  of  one  of  the  vessels  included  1()  miustei^s  owning 
from  1  Ui  10  servants — 6H  in  all — and  18  individuals  without 
any  servants.'  A  year  later  Sir  John  Yeamans  brought  to 
this  settlement  a  number  of  negro  slaves  from  his  plantation 
in  the  Barbados.*  Soon  after  this  we  find  mention  of  captive 
Indians  held  as  slaves.^  Thus  we  find  at  the  start  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  fullv  matured  Southern  societv.  The  mast>er 
who  started  out  with  sevenil  servants,  or  perhai)s  slaves,  cor- 
responds to  the  large  planter  of  later  times  who  owned  thou- 
sands of  aiu'es  of  land  and  hundreds  of  slaves.  The  man  Avhb 
started  without  slaves  to  aid  him  is  typical  of  the  mass  of  the 
lx>ople  who  owned  small  ti*act8  of  land  and  a  few  slaves  or 
no  slaves  at  all.  The  poor  man  who  could  not  pay  his  way 
across  the  ocean  is  still  found  in  the  later  colon v  as  the  indi- 
ge!it  j)oor  class  that  eked  out  a  bare  existence  or  relied  on 
public  charity  for  a  living.  The  real  labor  force  at  first  wjis 
the  indented  servant  (^lass.  This  wa.s  soon  supplanted  l)y  In- 
dian and  negro  slaves,  and  finally  was  (Mitirely  displaced  }>y 
the  latter.  ^ 

As  soon  as  the  first  settlers  htul  made  a  start,  others  fol- 
lowed to  swell  the  numbers  in  the  new  S(»ttlement.  The  first 
iiccession  was  a  small  colony  of  Englishmen  from  the  Barba- 
dos, led  by  Sir  John  Yeamans,  who  were  given  grants  of  land 
in  U)71.  Three  vears  later  some  Dutch  colonists  from  New 
York  settled  on  St.  James  Island.     In  1679  Charles  II  fitti^d 


'  Kiver>,  SkoU"4»  of  tin-  History  of  South  Carolina,  Appendix,  p.  34K. 

-  No  pHs-M'tiKiT  was  to  ]>v  allowed  to  take  a  sen'ant  until  the  proprietors  had  procured 
Jheir  full  iiuinher. 

"Charleston  Year  Book  for  lH?<i.  pp.  3(».>-;{G7. 

*  Calendar  of  State  T'apers  (Colonial),  ]<10i>-l(;7t.  p.  'M\:  Rivers.  Sketch  of  thf  History  of 
South  Carolina,  p.  lOiK 

•'Ibid.,  p.  111. 

''  By  17'Jl  the  poor  had  beconit^  burdensome,  and  their  car*'  was  as>iirnrd  to  tin-  parishes. 
See  ('(M)pe.r.  Statiiles  at  I.jirge  of  South  Carolina:  WhitUfV.  < JovoriMneut  of  tin-  Colony  of 
^outh  Carolina,  pp.  70-72. 
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out  two  small  vessels  at  his  own  expense  to  transport  a  num- 
ber of  Huguenot  refugees  to  Charleston.  These  were  assigned 
lands  on  the  frontier,  then  not  far  from  the  coast.  In  1696  the 
members  of  tlu»  Congregational  Church  at  Dorchester,  Ma.ss., 
removed  with  their  pjustor  to  the  neighborhood  of  Charles- 
ton.* In  17()S  the  population  was  officially  estimated  at  9,580. 
The  following  ititeresting  categories  were  made:* 

Frtt'  men 1 ,  .360 

Free  W(^inen 900 

Free  white  cliihlrtMi 1,700 

White  men  wjrvants (JO 

White  women  w»rvunt.*< 60 

Negro  men  nlaven 1, 800 

Nejjro  women  slaves 1 ,  100 

Nejjro  chiMren  slaves 1 ,  200 

Indian  men  slaves 500 

Indian  women  slaves 600 

Indian  children  slaves .'iOO 

Total 9, 580 

In  17ir>  a))<)ut  500  Irish  came  over  at  their  own  expense  to 
occupy  the  lands  lately  vacated  by  the  Y'amiussee  Indians,  in 
the  vicinitv  of  Port  Roval.  These  lands  had  been  laid  out 
into  baronies,  which  displeased  these  immigrants  so  nmch  that 
they  soon  scattered,  many  seeking  homes  in  the  Northern 
colonies.*  In  1711>  the  long  standing  (piarrel  between  the 
I)roprietors  and  the  people  took  on  a  serious  aspec^t.  resulting 
in  the  purchase  of  th(*  proprit^tors'  claims  })y  the  C^rown.  The 
colony  was  then  given  a  royal  form  of  government  similar  to 
that  of  the  other  royal  colon i(\s  in  America.  The  proprietors 
had  undertaken  the  planting  of  the  colony  as  a  business  ven- 
ture. Th(\v  had  iinested  large  sums  of  money  in  transport- 
ing the  people  and  supplies,  and  in  furnishing  the  needy  with 
tools,  seeds,  stock,  and  other  ncc(\ssaries.*  In  return  they 
had  expected  large  immediate  gains.  In  this  they  were  dis- 
appointed. The  correspondence  with  their  governors  and 
other  oflicials  is  filled  with. complaints  on  account  of  the  large 

'  At  this  writing'  thrru  is  an  <»r^ai»i/jilioii  at  Chark'stoii  known  hs  tin*  Cirrnlar  ('hun-h. 
on  Mooting' strrot,  whirh  tnnM-s  its  origin  to  this  migration.  It  is  onr  of  tht*  vi'ry  fow 
ConKrt'KMtional  churclK^s  in  South  Can>lina. 

•  Rivers.  Skt'tcli.  vU\,  p.  2:>2. 

''South  (\irnlinji,  Rt's<Mincs.  vU\.  i>|».  :>.sl-:M. 

<Rivor>..  Sk«'t(li,  vU'.,  Appondlx;  Stato  I'aiH'rs  (Colonial),  ir.<;U-ni74,  p.  ««*>:  l»')74-ir.7«. 
p.  240. 
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debts  fontriict#(l.  poor  I'etunis.  nonpayment  of  quitfeiits.  and 
the  constant  ilaiiiorof  the  MettlcrN  for  morp  aid.'  Aceordinglv 
their  policy  lieoame  les.-*  liVieral.  With  the  transfer  of  the 
colony  to  the  Crown,  a  new  pb««e  in  the.  nettlement  of  this 
re(fi(»n  l)cgnn.  By  17^9  matters  were  definitely  settled,  and 
South  Carolina  wa.'^  legally  sepaiiited  from  North  Carolina. 
,  In  th«  i!istruetions  to  Koliert  .)<ilin.-4on,  the  governor,  dat4>cl 
July.  17H(I,  thin  interestinji  Mt  of  information  is  given  us: 

Wliereaj*  it  has  iK-en  tnmi'l  l>y  Uiii^  i^speriiiice  in  mir  [ircvim*  itf  Sew 
Haiii|iahin>  miil  Mafsachiis-tts  Bay,  that  ye  vi'ttliiig  of  mirh  )>eiw>nt<  hr  were 
'finjioBeil  U>  Vn-conie  jilanlurs  there  in  t'iwnnlii|w  Jtitli  rwlonnd  vi'ry  miuJi 
111  their  advanlJiRe,  not  nnly  with  R!8|iect  In  yi-  wwiBtance  Ihi'y  liuve  lieeii 
alile  lo  Bffor<l  eaeh  I'llier  iii  tlioir  civil  eoneenin,  liiit  likewise  willi  rewanl 
le  the  Bet-iirity  of  yp  neigliborin^  Inilianx.' 

Therefore  it  waw  proposed  to  try  the  same  plan  uf  town- 
ship Hettlenient--*  in  South  Cai-olina.  Instructions  were  given 
to  lay  out  eleven  tuwni^hipH  on  the  "  frontier."  two  on  tJie 
Altamaha  (now  in  (leorgia),  two  on  th(>  Savannah,  two  on  the 
Santee,  and  one  each  on  the  Wftt*>roe.  Black.  Pedee,  Waeea- 
maw,  and  Paiipon. 

A  pi-otest  waj*  made  against  the  very  large  tracti*  granted 
hy  the  propinetors  to  favored  individuals.  It  was  ol)8en'ed 
that  these  ext^nsice  grants  liad  hindered  settlement.  Conae- 
quenti}'  in  case  such  lands  had  not  already  been  taken  up  and 
improved,  the  title  to  them  was  to  he  forfeit4?d  in  case  there 
WHS  any  conflict.  Kach  township  was  to  l)e  a  square,  contain- 
ing 30, (XK)  acres  and  fronting  iwme  navigable  stream.  The 
land  was  to  be  laid  oiit  in  50-acre  loti,  and  granted  to  settlors 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  family  and  number  of  slaves 
owned,  allowing  one  share  per  head.  For  the  first  ten  yeaiw 
the  land  was  to  be  rent  free.  After  that  time  had  elapsed 
each  owner  wa«  to  pay  a  quit  rent  of  4  shillings  for  each  liH) 
nci-es  he  poswissed.  All  the  inhabitantti  were  granted  equal 
rights  t«  the  river,  equal  shares  i)f  "  the  !>ett«r  and  the  worse 
lands."  and  no  man's  share  was  to  have  moi-e  than  one-fourth 
water  frontage.  Whenever  100  families  should  have  settled 
in  a  township,  it  was  to  be  organized  into  a  parish,  and.  like  tJic 
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orij^inal  parishes,  it  was  to  he  allowed  tx>  elect  two  ineinbei*s  to 
the  j^eneral  assc^mhly.  A  town  (J  miles  square  was  to  he  laid 
out  and  owned  in  coininon  })v  all  the  settlers  until  it  should 
be  laid  off  into  shart»s  and  distributed  among  them.  Three 
hundred  acres  were  to  l)e  reserved  near  the  town  as  a  com- 
mon forever.* 

This  plan  seems  to  have  l)een  followed,  with  some  varia- 
tions, in  estuhlishincr  s(»ttlements  on  the  frontier  thereafter. 
There  were  manv  olistiichvs  in  the  wav  of  carrvinef  out  this 
scheme,  be(*ause  the  land  claims  had  l)een  stretched  by  the  old 
settlers  so  as  to  include*  particularly  desimble  locations  along 
the  navigable  waters.'-  Then,  too,  the  surveyor-general, 
backed  by  tlu*  governor  and  council,  claimed  his  regular  fee 
for  locating  and  plotting  the  lands.  This  the  commons  held 
was  unreasonable,  as  the  fees  would  amount  to  jC25,0(^). 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Purry,  a  Swiss  adventurer,  had  visited  the 
colonv  and  secured  a  contnict  ))V  which  he  was  to  receive 
X*400  for  (»verv  hundred  settlers  he  should  induce  to  come 
in  the  next  two  years.  Through  his  flattering  accounts  of 
the  country  h(»  succeedt^d  in  pei*suading  H2i)  of  his  poor 
countrymen  to  emignit(\  He  was  allowed  to  select  40,000 
acn»s  on  the  Savannah  Uiver  for  them,  and  a  town  named  after 
him  was  at  once*  hi  id  out  as  required.  In  1738  a  colony  of 
S<'otch-Irish  l()cate<l  on  the  Santeetnict  in  Williamsburg  Town- 
ship. Two  y(»ars  later  a  })and  of  Crermans  settled  al)ove  the 
S<'otch-lrish  in  ()rang(0)urg  district.  A  year  later  a  numl)er 
of  W(»lsh  from  Pennsylvania  settlpd  on  the  Pedee  tract, 
Queensboro  Towiisliip,  and  soon  after  others  of  their  I'ountry- 
men  from  across  the*  sea  joined  them  here."*  In  1750  Saxe- 
(rotha  Township  was  laid  out  (in  Lexington  district)  and  set- 
tled by  (lerinans.  The  sanje  year  some  Quakers  from  Ireland 
settled  at  C  anulcii.  After  the  battle  of  Culloden  manv  of  the 
(lefeatc'd  Scotch  found  their  wav  to  this  countrv. 

'Thrrcis  no  t\  idiMuf  iluit  mi  Jitu-nij»t  wjis  inadf  to  introduce  the  orgaiiiztition  iiiid 
goviTtinuMit  of  till'  New  Knirlnml  towiishiji.  If  sn<*h  an  Httempt  was  made,  itfai1c<l,  as 
a  similar  one*  nijid<.'  sinco  iMi')  has  failed.  We  might  infer  from  the  inNtnictionM  to 
JohuHMi  tlint  tlu'  New  Knvjlun*!  form  of  township  lurovernmenl  was  intrtKluci'd  since  his 
attention  was  «'*;|»<'«'ially  called  to  its  advantages,  lint  I  think  that  there  Avas  to  he  no 
Itwal  gostrnnicnt  niilil  the  township  was  erectetl  into  a  parish. 

-  lMil)lic  ]W r(Nof  South  Carolina.  MSS.,  V«»l.  XV,  pp.  1«W-'J(K{. 

"South  Carolina  Krvource-^,  vtv.,  ]>.  "ovl;  Rani.^ay.  History  of  Sotilh  Car(»lina,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  1<»|  11(1.  n.'uai.  History  of  Sotith  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  pp.  2<i-«K{;  Foree,  Traet.s,  Vol.  II, 
No.  XI;  (iri-^L,',  Ili-lory  oi'  ili.'  ()M  Cheraws,  p.  :{1. 
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These  euuinemtions  show  a  rapid  influx  of  foreigiuM-s  in  the 
l^eriod  following  1730.  A  greater  prominence  is  given  to  the 
foreign  element,  because  our  information  concerning  arrivals 
must  be  glean  d  from  the  journals  of  the  legislature  and  the 
official  correspondence.  As  the  foreigners  generally  cjime  in 
groups  and  under  circumstances  recjuiring  official  action,  more 
is  known  about  them  than  about  the  English  inmiigm!it'<. 
There  are  scattered  references  to  them,  however,  in  the  offi- 
cial correspondence,  especially  to  persons  of  some  note  who 
received  gmnts  of  land.  This  class  was  natuiniily  favored  by 
the  proprietors  and  their  successors,  the  royal  officials,  Iwcause 
they  possessed  the  capital  so  much  needed  in  the  development 
of  the  new  countiy.  Then,  too,  ties  of  sympathy,  of  relation- 
ship, of  religious  belief,  of  political  opinion,  all  tended  to  bring 
this  class  into  close  connection  with  the  home  goverimient  and 
to  a  position  of  leadership  and  influence  in  the  colony.^  Al- 
though in  the  minority,  it  managed  to  control  affairs,  as  we 
shall  see.  The  negro  population  soon  outstripped  the  white 
in  point  of  numbers.  This  element  can  be  best  treated  in 
another  chapter  in  cx)nnection  with  the  development  of  tin* 
plantation  system,  with  which  it  was  closely  connected.  To 
that  chapter  will  also  be  deferred  the  discussion  of  the  indented 
servant  class  and  the  Indian  slaves. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  more  ])articularly  to  the  proc- 
ess of  settlement  and  the  manner  in  which  th(»  population 
had  distributed  itself.  The  most  striking  fact  to  be  noticed  is 
that  the  main  theater  of  colonial  activitv  was  confined  to  the 
low  countiy,  a  strip  along  the  coast  between  50  and  75  miles 
wide.  A  beginning  was  made  in  the  middle  country  by  tlu* 
Welsh  on  the  Pedee  and  the  Germans  at  Orangeljurg  and  at 
Saxe-«(Totha.  These  mark  the  extreme  limits  of  the  frotitiei*. 
The  up  country  was  held  by  the  Cherokee  Indians  until  1755, 
when  they  ceded  the  larger  portion  to  the  King  by  treaty. 
Settlement  began  at  once.  This  event  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  phase  in  the  settlement  of  South  Cai'olina.  The  last 
communities  of  an}"  size  established  })v  people  coming  through 
Charleston  were  two  outposts  near  the  Savannah  River, 
founded  in    1764.     'One  was  called  Londonderry  Township, 

'  Puhlir  Kivords  of  South  Carolina.  MSS..  V«)I.  I,  i».47,  II,  p.  2W:  VIII.  ]>.  iM.  CaUinlar 
of  State  I'apcTs  (colonial),  I(iti9-1G74.  p.  2*M:  ir.74-ir.7G,  pp.  •241,  243,  402,  f>M|.  Carroll,  U\i*- 
loriral  Collections,  Vol.  II,  p.  411. 
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located  in  what  later  became  Edgefield  district.  It  wiw  set- 
tled by  a  .small  colony  of  GeiTnan  immigrants.*  The  other, 
known  as  New  Bordeaux  Township,  was  located  at  Long  Cane, 
a  little  t-o  the  north  of  the  other.  This  was  settled  bv  212 
French  ProtesUints.* 

In  speaking  of  the  low  country  as  the  ''settled  district "" 
we  do  not  m«»an  that  all  the  land  was  impi*oved,  or  even  taken 
up,  or  that  every  planter  had  ne^ir  neighlwrs.  That  would 
be  a  misconception  of  that  region  even  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  important  that  we  should  know  the  tu*tual  distribution  of 
the  population  in  this  section  bec4iuse  of  the  great  influence 
that  this  fiu't  has  had  on  the  institutions  and  the  industries  of 
the  State.  A.mimber  of  causes  brought  alwut  this  peculiar 
distribution,  among  which  the  following  may  l)e  specified: 
First,  protection  against  the  Spaniards;  second,  navigable 
waters;  thifd,  healthfulness  or  un healthful ne^ss  of  certain 
l(H*alities;  fourth,  lands  adapted  to  certain  products;  fifth,  the 
large  grants  and  extiMisive  swamps. 

In  the  first  place,  it  nuist  be  i'ememl)ered  that  the  colony 
w:is  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  mother  country ;  things  were 
engineered  in  England.  As  we  have  noticed,  elalK)rate 
schemes  for  promoting  tin*  settlement  of  the  colony  were  from 
timt»  to  tiuK*  projected  and  tried.  These  mrely  worked  just 
as  th(*y  were  supposed  to  work  })y  their  promoters,  but  they 
nevertheless  giive  a  certain  direction  to  the  movement. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  proprietors  had  selected 
Port  Koval  as  the  site  of  the  first  si»ttlement.  When  the  first 
expedition  lan(h»d  there  in  1670,  the  colonists  were  soon  per- 
suaded that  it  WHS  too  nuich  in  danger  of  attack  by  the  Span- 
iards in  Florida  and  their  Indian  allies  in  the  immediate 
virinitv:  so  th(»v  removed  to  th(»  neigh}x)rhood  of  Charleston. 
The*  present  site  of  Charleston,  which  wiis  soon  after  selected 
for  purposes  of  security  and  as  a  g(M)d  landing  place  for  large 
vessels,  is  easily  defended  from  attack  by  land  or  sea.  It  is  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  In^tween  two  deep  rivers — the  Ashley 
and  the  Cooper.  In  colonial  days  the  town  was  completely 
surrounded  bv  a  wall  and  fortifi<*ations.^     The  entnince  to  the 


'  B«*riilu'im.  «it'rumn  S«'tll»'»'ii"nts  hikI  the  Luthomii  Church,  pp.  .'»«;-l74. 
'-'('olUTtioii'i  of  tlir  llisforiral  S<M-it'ty  of  South  Caroliim.  V«>1.  II.  p.  7'k 
■'A  hit  of  ih»'  old  wall  is  «.till  in  inisitioij  on  Calhoun  Place,  near  the  (^it&ilcl, 
heart  of  the  riix . 
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harbor  is  within  ea«y  range  of  the  guns  on  the  mainland  and 
on  the  numerous  islands  that  guard  it.  The  proprietors  were 
very  solicitous  that  the  main  town  should  be  built  on  a  high 
place  some  distance  up  a  navigable  river,  and  therefore  out 
of  danger  of  pirates  and  enemies.*  Not  being  on  the  ground, 
they  did  not  realize  that  there  is  no  point  along  the  coast  that 
is  more  than  a  few  feet  above  sea  level,  and  as  for  healthful - 
ness,  the  nearer  a  place  is  to  the  open  ocean  in  this  region,  the 
healthier  its  climate.  Mount  Pleasant,  Sullivan's  Island, 
Beaufort,  and  other  points  on  the  beach  are  now  nuich  fre- 
quented because  of  their  healthfulness.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  white  population  tends  to  concentrate  !iear  the 
seashore  all  along  this  low  coast  for  the  same  reason.  This 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the  promoters  of  the  colony. 
Their  plan  in  general  was  a  wise  one,  but  it  wtis  based  on 
English  rather  than  local  experience.  In  England  it  was  true 
that  a  place  somewhat  removed  from  the  seashore  was  higher, 
more  healthful,  and  more  secure  against  attack  from  pirat*\'<. 

Charleston  was  then  selected,  mainly  on  account  of  its  nat- 
ural defenses,  as  the  headquarters  of  the  colony,  and  it  retained 
its  supremacy  as  a  social,  political,  and  commercial  center 
throughout  the  colonial  period,  and,  indeed,  long  after  that. 
If  the  question  of  loc»ating  the  chief  town  had  been  decidi^d 
upon  the  merits  of  harbors  alone.  Port  Royal  would  have 
been  selected,  as  the  proprietors  had  directed.  Once  estab- 
lished, it  would  no  dQu})t  have  remained  there.*  It  was  well 
for  the  colony  that  its  founders  laid  so  much  stress  on  th(* 
defenses  of  its  capital,  as  the  subsequent  experience  with 
the  pirates  and  the  Spaniards,  who  stirred  up  the  Indians, 
clearly  demonstrated,  to  say  nothing  of  the  importance  of  the 
defenses  of  Charleston  during  the  Revolutionary  wai*. 

The  influence  of  navigiible  waters  on  settlement  comes  np 
in  various  connections.  It  was  noticed  that  the  frontier  line 
was  pushed  considerably  farther  back  into  the  wilderness 
along  the  navigable  streams.  We  frequently  meet  with 
directions  in  the  instructions  against  allowing  anyom*  to  o^et 
excliLsive  control  of  the  water  frontage,  while  new  settli*- 
ments  were  always  located  with  reference  to  it.      W'**  leiirn 

'  RiverH,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  South  CAn>lina.  i>.  IJiJ. 
s South  Carolina,  Kttsoiirct'N,  etc.,  p.  (kiS. 
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from  tlie  inh-roHtinp  IpIUth  of  Kliza  I'iiukupy  thtit  IwibI* 
FDWud  hy  dusky  .sliivpf*.  who  plit'd  thi'ir  oaits  to  the  cadfiiie 
of  sotuu  tuDpfiil  mplody,  weri:  the  regular  meiins  of  convry- 
Ritw.  Poopir  from  fur  and  iietU'  i-aiiie  to  ('harlpNton  to  attend 
church  in  tliese  fniiiily  ImjhI*,'  Nothing  rould  show  thi; 
importance  of  water  communii-atiori  Ix'tlcr  than  thin  <|uaint 
»k«^t«^h  by  Govornur  Glenn  in  1751: ' 

Nntwitlii-liiiulini"  wi-  Irnvf  Ivw  Mim  <•!  mir  nwn,  CmijMT  river  u|i|ieun> 
»>iiifliiiii-i'  H  kind  ciC  HiiHlin^  iiiurket,  unci  ve  liuvi-  Natiilx-ntnf  Cjuiih^h, 
HuiTm  mill  l'('(lyi;iie«  IIihI  I'1,v  JTict^Mtitly,  Kriiitniiif  ilnwii  llic  ronntry 
I'ni'liK'fi  til  ToH'ii,  anil  n-tuming  witli  bucIi  iiit'etwaryn  hh  hti-  wuulf^l  liy 
Uit  I'lautt<n. 

Thi«  l>ocoinw  still  iiioiv  siirnirt.-nril  wl «.•  iviii Iht  tliiit 

South  Garulinii  pri>dui:(Mi  only  mw  matcriaU  and  coiifluuied 
iinportwl  good"  wry  liirffi-ly.  This  nmdo  wi'tl-lnctitcd  lundw 
valuHhIo.  In  I7:tl  lands  weit>  worth  i-iiH' that  could  have  Iweii 
)i»u^ht  for  u  crown  forty  ycjiif*  l»«;foiii.' 

A  healthful  locution  was  an  im|)ortHnt  coniiidcrHtion  with 
llio  |H-opriet4iri~iirid  coloninty.  ThL-ri-  hcouin  tohiivi!  Ivcnron- 
fjidi-mble  apprehiinsion  lest  the  sickliness  of  the  ctinmti' should 
diwtniy  the  colony's  u-scfulneuM.  The  experienw  of  many  of 
Hw  newcomers  cei-tainly  warrnnti-d  ii  jfrwit  deal  of  prwaution. 
Acc<»rdirigly  the  hij^h  sandy  .ipiits  were  at  fii-st  selected;  hut 
when  it  was  discovered  that  rice  lliri\'ed  Ix-sl  in  iht-  niarabes, 
thew.'  lands  were  eagerly  soujfht  for,  and  negro  slave*!  wure 
umployed  to  clear  and  cultivate  them.'  Those  WalitioB  be- 
came the  jxfnseHsionsof  the  wealthy  slavoholdinjr  planters,  ami 
wen'  "luiti^  diffeient  from  the  sandy.  elevat<?d  tractw  in  the 
neiyhltfirhood  where  the  jxtor  |>eoplc  lived.  To  this  day  the 
ruins  of  the  old  l>uriinial-like  mansions  mark,  in  a  few  loeuH- 
tien.  the  places  wheiv  this  proud  slave  so<-ietyonee  tlourit«hed. 

One  of  the  most  persi^tt'iit  iiiHuenci-s  at  work  in  the  devel- 
opment of  institutions  in  South  Carolina  has  Ix-en  the  st^tttired 
condition  of  the  p]antj>rK  in  the  low  ctmutry,  due  prinmrily  to 
tile  lar^ic  land  (jrantis  and  Ihe  existcai'e  of  extenuive  impcne- 
tmhle  swamps.  According  to  the  tax  returns  of  llii)  the 
Hvpragc  plantation  inchnled  nearly  VOO  acres;  in  one  parish 
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the  iivomfrf  was  jw*  hi^^h  us  a,7'.>2  aurea,'  The  fiiiKiaiiieiibil 
constitution  providt-d  for  gmiits  of  from  ia,iKA)  lo  ■iS.IMM) 
itcreiM,'  Many  of  these  gmnts  were  allowed,  Thiw  made  the 
diHtHni'c  from  ow  planUition  to  anothtir  very  urcwt.  In  the 
pai'i»h  of  St.  Philips,  int^liidiiig  Charluston,  there  were,  in 
17SJ0,  as3  taxpayers  Mcutt^red  over  ti4,2fi5  aiTei-  on  )ame-> 
Island,  opposite  thv  city,  there  were  only  42  on  117  274  ai  i  e« 

The  lar^  swampn  strattered  all  through  thi  \i)v,  khiiiIi^ 
in  the  siwne  way  tended  Ui  keep  the  planters  i-uilattd  Fhi- 
made  nmd  and  hridj^  Imildintf  very  difficult  ani  ixptnsiM 
The  planters  are  Htill  isolaUid  in  this  way,  and  thi--  haj«  H]H^^  s 
been  a  serious  ttiffienlty  in  providing  a  .syateni  of  pnhln- 
schools  and  local  adniintstration.  A  ride  through  this  section 
reveals  a  suecossion  of  open  eultivated  fields  and  large 
swamps.  t«vered  with  dense  pine  forestt  and  undergn>wth» 
of  dense  thickets.  These  still  shelter  i-onsJdenible  game. 
The.  deer,  lieav.  and  wild  Iwar  arc  hunte^l  during  the  winter 
months.  On  wcount  of  Hn  inatvessibility  some  of  this  land 
had,  until  ret^ently.  not  lii-en  entered  in  the  land  tiffiee. 

These  conditions  have  bad  a  strong  individualizing  and 
sectional iiting  tendency,  in  that  institutions  suit^-d  to  the 
needs  of  the  rest  of  the  State  were  entirely  nnsuit^'d  to  this 
section,  and  vice  versa.  The  English  authorities  iJiiinted  out 
some  of  the  evils  of  a  widely  scnttered  )iopulation  when  the 
ti'ndeney  to  spread  was  first  niitieed.  The  proprietors 
advise^l  against  it  again  and  again.  They  even  went  so  far 
as  U)  take  measures  int^inded  t.o  keep  the  settlements  (Miiupact. 

The  first  intluenees  that  tended  to  dispi^rse  the  )H)pulation 
were  the  Indian  trade  and  rattle  mising.  As  soon  as  this 
was  observed  certain  restrictions  were  placed  on  these  pur- 
suits, but  generally  without  pi'oducing  any  utarked  effect.'' 
At  the  outset,  however,  when  cattle  raising  dej>ended  on  the 
inijxirtatii^in  of  breeding  cattle,  the  proprietors  had  an  effect- 
ive ehe<^k  in  their  hands.  They  refu.sed  to  .'*eiid  any  umrr 
cattle  when  the  colonistj*  asked  for  them,  saying  that  they 
wished  not  to  eneoumge  grazers,  liut  planters.'     This  extract 
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from  an  a^roement  inado  with  certain  Irish  settlers  in  17l>2 
shows  the  policy  of  the  proprietors  very  well:* 

It  Ih  rtKjuirtil  of  them  in  onler  to  tJieir  bett4»r  wtthMiuiiit  tliat  tliey  plant 
toj^»tlM»r  in  t(»wnH,  an<l  huil<i  not  their  houne^  Htra^Hny:ly  one  from  another, 
such  Holitarv  <l\vellin>rH  Iwinj?  uneapable  of  that  l)t»nelit  of  trade,  ye  comfort 
of  8o<'iety,  and  nmtual  aHyi>*tanee  which  men  dwelHnj?  to^rether  in  towns  are 
capable  of  giving;  one  another. 

Similar  conditions  were  inserted  in  some  of  the  larj^e  land 
f;fmnts.  The  recipient^  were  re(|uired  to  build  a  town  on  the 
land  within  five  years  of  at  least  thirty  houses  and  ('onbiininir 
at  least  six  score  persons/  There  is  no  direct  eyidence  that 
any  such  towns  lHM*ame  permanent  villages.  We  know  that 
some  were  laid  out  and  that  a  few  were  inhabited  for  a  time, 
notnhly  Purrysburjif,  on  the  lower  Savannah,  and  Queens- 
lK)rough,  the  Welsh  township,  on  the  Pedei*.  At  the  latter 
pla<*e  lots  wei*e  advertised  for  sale  as  late  as  1751.  Natural 
conditions  and  economic  interests  were  too  j)owerful,  how- 
(»ver,  to  })e  counteracted  or  controlled  by  official  reticulations. 
Th(»  ready-made  institutions  that  the  proprietors  attempted 
to  force  upon  the  colony  gradually  adapted  th(»mselves  to  the 
peculiar  environment  of  this  r(»gion  or  disappeared  (»ntirely 
through  disuse.  Writers  who  an»  not  familiar  with  the  natunil 
conditions  in  the  low  <*oiuitrv  lament  the  fa<*t  that  the  New 
England  township  system  has  not  be(»n  introdiH'cd  longsince.^ 
That  it  has  not  1h»(Mi  intrcHluced  is  r(»gard(Ml  as  evidence  of  a 
lack  of  political  sagacity  in  th(»  South  Carolinian,  while  the 
development  of  the  adminible  town-meeting  plan  in  New 
pjugland  is  looked  upon  as  an  indication  of  sujxM'ior  political 
(•apacity  in  the  New  Englandcr.  The  evidiMice  presented  in 
the  preceding  jmges  shows  (dearly  that  this  is  a  fallacy.  Insti- 
tutions are  the  outcome  of  a  slow  process  of  development, 
brought  about  by  the  inttM'action  of  a  great  yariety  of  forces, 
among  which  are  physiogra])hic  conditions,  economic  interests, 
and  social  forceps.  The  advantage  of  small.  com]nu*t  local  units 
was  understood  by  the  promoters  of  the  colony  from  the  In^gin- 
ning.  K<'pcated  attempts  were  made*  to  force  their  growth  in 
the  low  country,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Nature  otfen'd  too  irreat 
an  ()bstacl(\  and  so  th(*  institution  failed  to  taki^  root. 


1  RiviT.s,  Sk«trli  of  tlu'  History  of  South  (.'Hroliim.  |»p.  U3.  IkWi. 
-Cali'n.lar  of  Sialo  I'ui»c'rx  (C^ilonial),  1674-1676,  pp.  241,  '2V6,  402,  etc. 
*Fi>ko,  Civil  Government,  p.  74,  94. 
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Before  tracing  the  settlement  of  the  up  country  let  us  get  a 
clear  picture  of  the  society  that  had  devel()i)ed  in  the  low 
country.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  colony 
began  to  show  signs  of  maturity  and  a  certain  individuality. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  an  exact  counterpart  of  this  society 
had  developed  in  the  Barbados  and  other  West  India  colonies 
before  the  founding  of  Charleston.  The  main  features  of  the 
history  of  the  Barbados,  especially,  is  strikingly  like  that  of 
South  Carolina.  *  There  was  the  same  factional  strife,  in  which 
the  body  of  the  people,  represented  in  the  lower  branch  of 
the  legislature,  took  sides  against  the  wealthy  planters  and 
merchants,  led  by  the  governor  and  the  council.  In  this  re- 
spect the  royal  and  proprietary  colonies  were  all  very  much 
alike.  The  industrial  development  of  the  Barbados  was  also 
very  much  like  that  of  the  Carolinas.  In  both  it  began  with 
a  struggle  to  provide  a  sufficient  food  supply.  This  gradually 
changed  to  staple  growing  for  export  and  the  imix)rtation  of 
finished  goods  for  consumption. 

Many  of  the  islanders  afterwards  settled  in  South  Carolina, 
among  whom  were  men  like  Sir  John  Yeamans  and  James 
Colleton,  who  }>ecame  governors  of  the  colony  and  were  influ 
ential  in  shaping  its  development.*  From  the  official  corre- 
spondence concerning  the  Barbados  we  learn  that  there  were 
four  classes  of  i)eople  on  the  islands:**  Freeholders,  paying 
yearly  one  ear  of  indian  corn  to  His  Majesty;  freemen,  who, 
having  served  out  their  time  and  gained  their  freedom,  worked 
for  wages;  white  servants,  whose  time  had  not  expired;  and 
negro  slaves  brought  from  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  Carman  tin, 
or  Madagascar.  In  all  there  were  21,T!^5  whites  and  32,473 
negroes  in  lOTt).  In  1816  a  traveler  in  the  Barbados  ob- 
served *  that  besides  the  great  number  of  hospitable  mansions 
found  on  the  large  plantations,  many  hum])le  dwellings  at- 
tnicted  the  visitor.  These  were  the  cottages  of  the  poorer  class 
of  white  people,  obscure  individuals  remote  from  the  great 
class  of  the  planters  and  merchants,  who  gain  a  livelihood  b>' 
cultivating  a  small  patch  of  ground  and   laising  |X)ultry  for 

^  Poyer,  History  of  the  Biirbadocs,  p.  '201;  Froudc,  Tlu'  Knglish  in  thf  Wrst  Indies:  I'ere 
Lobat,  Nouveau  Voyage  aux  Isles  de  L'Amerique. 

2 Riven*,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  South  Carolina,  p.  Ill;  Calciular  of  Slate  I'aiK'rs  iCo. 
lonial),  1696-1671.  pp.  44.  326,  020. 
.   a  Ibid.,  1674-1676.  pp.  348-;V)0. 

^Pinchard,  Notes  on  the  West  Indies*,  Vol.  I.  p.  :w,). 
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tho  iimi'kel.  They  worn  dusc;ei«kid  from  Eiiruj)faiiM,  l>iit  fiitrii 
uiirifotiiini'  or  iiiim,»nduct  on  tlio  piirt  ui  sumo  of  tlieir  ancra- 
lor»  tbcy  wort-  rwtuffd  to  u  state  not  Diu<'h  fiiipcrior  to  tiutt  of 
the  free  iiej^iops.  'rhii*  tiiimer(iiixrluH.sof  tin-  intiubitiintK.  be- 
twcMJn  tlic  plaiiti'iv  iiiid  tho  iicfjroea,  formed  &  striking  fmtiiri'. 
(lihtiiifruiHbiiig  ihp  IlHrhndot*  from  thf  inoif  iticently  si'ttlcd 
trolonifs.  They  I'lid  no  precise  kiiowlodgc  of  wbt'il  tlieir  an- 
L-iattoin  livMt  iirrivfd  in  the  iHlHiids.  Thi-oiiKh  .4i!V«ral  K'^neru- 
tions^  they  had  lived  theit;,  and.  ivj^i-dlng  them  as  thoir  native 
and  only  at>od<>,  tViuy  did  not,  like  their  wealthy  noijjhtjori*, 
look  to  Knglund  as  imother  and  a  Ix'tter  home. 

These  descriptions  tit  South  Carollnii  oxaetty.  What  wuk 
olwerved  hy  thu  tmvclern  in  the  Ilarludos  in  lislii  had  liceii 
(tointed  out  a  century  bofoi-e  hy  »thei'»,'  Sonlh  ('anilinu  hiul 
r(.'iH!hed  that  stage  hy  1TH9.  tis  we  leuni  from  the  letters  of 
Kli/ji  llnckney.*  The  (■onspieuuus  feature  of  thatswiety  wan 
it»  thiTe  ehifises — the  wttiltJiy  jilonti^rn  and  rucn-Zi'int/t,  tlmpoitr 
if/iU<f,  and  the  iuijri'f:».  The  negi-o  slavet*  and  the  white  serv- 
nnt-i  served  as  the  mmUill  of  the  «oeiaI  strueture.  They 
did  all  tjie  bard  work  incident  to  the  o)K<ning  up  of  a  new 
oountry.  They  eleait-d  the  umlariaUwanips.  planted  the  rice, 
tended  it,  and  prepartil  it  for  the  market,  while  the  plantfir 
and  his  wife  were  hiiMily  engaged  in  the  work  of  managing 
Uie  estate,  in  which  they  were  aHsisted  hy  overseers  who  had 
iuunediiire  eliarge  of  the  slave.'*  in  the  lield.  The  planter's 
mansion  was  often  large,  ehilwmtely  furnished  in  the  latest 
Knglish  .ityle.  It  was  nut  infroi|nently  surrounded  hy  iK-au- 
tifiit  groves  of  live  oak.  flower  gjii-dens,  and  grassy  lawns. 

Ai  wealth  aeeumuhttod  and  a.s slaves  Ijecauie  more  iilmndnnt. 
there  was  a  deiided  tendency  for  the  planter  and  merebant 
clasis  to  heeoiTie  the  [)ei>ple  fur  whose  sfx'eiiil  iK^nelit  the  society 
existed.  Ill  other  words,  they  we-rc  the  "  Spartans."  Xn  the 
slave  eeonoiny  of  itncient  Siwrtn  helps  to  lu-count  for  the 
importance  whieh  the  Sjiartjin  attached  to  the  state,  giving 
ri.ie  to  the  idea  that  the  citiKen  (not  every  individual,  how- 
ever) existL'd  for  the  stiite.  so  it  helps  us  to  nnderstand  the 
^Southern  gentleman's  fondness  for  political  life  and  the  impor- 
tami*  hi'  attached  lo  his  State.  Without  a  |K>werfiil  {Kilitieul 
(i:y«ii imtion  til  enforee  the  will  of  the  dominant  classes  and 
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maintain  the  existing  status  of  those  below  them,  tliat  form 
of  society  could  not  have  maintained  itself. 

The  whites  then  tended  more  and  more  to  drift  into  one  of 
two  classes,  the  aristoci^acy  or  the  proletariat.  As  the  men 
of  moderate  means  became  wealthy,  they  imitated  their  cava- 
lier neighbors,  bought  more  lands  and  slaves,  and  sought 
admittance  into  this  exclusive  circle  by  joining  the  established 
church.  The  Huguenots,  for  example,  were  despised  aliens 
when  they  lived  as  frontiersmen  in  Craven  County;  but  as 
soon  as  they  became  wealthy  planters  they  wei'^e  admitted  into 
the  established  church,^  and  were  honored  and  respected  as 
among  the  foremost  of  the  leading  families.  The  same  tend- 
ency was  at  work  among  the  other  foreign  elements  of  the 
tide-water  population.  The  old  lines  of  separation,  based  on 
nationality,  were  soon  wiped  out.  English,  French,  Scotch, 
Irish,  Swiss,  and  (jerman  family  names  appear  on  the  roll  of 
the  distinguished. 

In  describing  the  tide-water  society  our  attention  is  natur- 
ally centered  on  the  planter  and  merchant  class,  the  rest  of 
the  population  is  either  proletariat  or  slave  and  is  important 
only  in  understanding  the  industrial  system.  This  ''gentle 
folk"  resembled  the  cavaliers  of  England.  The  papers  and 
letters  that  have  come  down  to  us,  as  well  as  the  articles  of 
dress  and  household  furniture,  show  how  closely  they  fol- 
lowed  English  thought  and  fashions.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  view  of  the  forces  that  tended  to  keep  this  class 
in  touch  with  the  mother  country.  In  the  tirst  place  there 
were  the  fleets  of  vessels  that  supplied  Charleston  with  Eng- 
lish made  goods,  which  set  the  fashions,  just  as  to-day  New 
York  goods  bring  Northern  fashions  to  the  South. ^  The 
established  church,  with  its  ministers  brought  direct  from 
England,  was  itself  a  strong  Britainizing  force.  There  was, 
moreover,  an  intimate  political  connection  kept  up  through 
the  royal  fonn  of  government  and  the  host  of  royal  otticials 
it  necessitated.  It  is  not  surprising  then  to  find  the  papers  of 
the  day  filled  with  news  brought  by  this  or  that  ship  that  had 
just  arrived  direct  from  Europe,  or  had  come  by  way  of  the 

'Gregg,  History  of  the  Old  Chemws,  p.  t>7. 

'  Stilwoll  K<hvard«.  Sons  and  Fathers-.  In  the  oiiening  ehapters  of  this  Southern 
nnnance  the  author,  who  is  a  native  of  Atlanta,  gives  an  Interesting  aeeoiint  of  the  New 
Y<»rk  drumnier  in  the  South,  and  the  fashions  introduced  through  the  sale  of  Northern 
go<xis.    The  resulting  .sl3'les  are  not  at  all  suited  to  a  Southern  climate. 
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West  IiitlioK,  or  ill  coiii{)any  witb  thiy  Virginia  IlLfit.  Tho  low- 
country  iiiftn  wan  liptter  informed  on  what,  wiw  tmnspirin^r 
iitiruHil.  cvL'n  itp  to  ITtiO.  than  on  what  wiL»t  going  on  in  tlie 
neighl>f)niig  colonies  or  in  the  l>a^k  settlements.'  He  looked 
lo  England  an  another  and  a  better  home.  There  he  wnl  hiis 
noil  to  taste  at  the  fountain  head  the  culture  that  the  Caroliti- 
lanM  iniixjrtiid.  For  all  that  they  remained  Irue  Carolinians, 
loyal  to  their  institutions  thai  made  a  life  of  leisure,  of  eiil- 
ture.  and  refinement  jiossilile  on  the  holders  of  a  wildernenM. 

The  way  to  get  an  appreeiative  eoneeption  cif  that  low- 
eountry  WH'iety  is  to  go  Iti  the  iiniterujKHnry  retin'ds.  There 
we  may  t-atch  u  glimpHe  of  an  inlt-resting  people,  the  last  rem- 
nants of  who.se  i(l^tit1ltions  iirr  fit,-*t  disap|H'ftnng.  Kliza 
Liu-as  wrote  to  her  brother  in  Kngland  about  1741"  thai  the 
people  in  geneml  we.re  hospit^ible  and  honest,  and  that  tile 
bettor  sort  added  to  these  ((ualitieH  a  polite,  gentle  iM'havior; 
that  Ihe  poorer  sort  were  the  most  indolent  people  in  the 
world,  or  they  eould  never  have  been  wrotehed  in  so  plenti- 
ful a  eouiitry  as  theirt*.  Charles  Town,  the  nM;tro|>olis,  she 
said,  was  a  neat,  pretty  pliure.  The  inhabitant^  wore  (Kilite 
and  lived  in  a  very  gentle  manner:  the  stnwtn  and  house.'s 
wero  regularly  built;  the  ladie^^  and  gentlemen  gay  in  their 
dress;  and.  on  the  whole,  there  wyre  as  many  agreeable  pi-o- 
ple  for  the  fliise  of  the  plaee  lui  could  Iw  found  anywhere. 

Ivnter  dbe  wrolt-  inon*  sympathetieully  of  her  p(Kir  neigh- 
Iwrw.'  .She  had  charge  of  her  father's  planlalion,  and  yet  in 
those  dayf.  with  thedutii-sof  Ixith  plantj-r  and  rniitmn  on  her 
hands,  we  find  her  studying  law.  She  remarked  that  she 
would  not  grudge  a  little  pains  and  appUealion  if  that  would 
make  her  useful  to  any  of  her  yKKtr  neighliors.  Some  of  them 
luut  a  little  land,  a  few  shives,  and  .some  eattle  Ui  lHH|ueath  to 
their  children,  but  they  never  thought  of  making  u  will  until 
the  last  moment,  and  then  they  fmind  it  too  exix^n-sive  to  st>nd 
to  town  for  a  lawyer. 

In  another  letter  nhe  gtive  an  account  of  a  tour  through  the 
Hitrrounding  country.  They  |nirir.ed  several  "very  handsome 
gBntlemen's  seats,"  at  all  of  whiih  her  jiarty  had  lieen  enter- 
tained witli  tile  moHt  friendly  {Kiliteneari,      One  of  thewe  wan 

■Ito*  iiHwtl'iiln'r  nU*  111  lli['  DintliKi'iti  LDimry;  Dnrton.  Btemcrtn  ol  ihc  Amcrtuui 
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"Crowfields,"  the  home  of  the  Middletons,  where  they  spent 
a  most  agreeable  week.  She  gives  a  charming  picture  of  this 
phice,  with  it^  large  mansion  set  somewhat  back  from  the 
road,  surrounded  by  groves,  gardens,  and  pools  of  fresh 
water  stocked  with  fish,  with  its  vine-mantled  walls,  it^  hand- 
somely furnished  rooms  overlooking  "the  smiling  fields, 
dressed  in  vivid  green,  where  Ceres  and  Pomona  join  hand 
in  hand  to  crown  the  hospitable  board.'' 

Governor  Glenn  reported  in  1751  that  there  were  many 
houses  in  Charleston  that  cost  a  thousand  and  twelve  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  The  furniture  in  those  homes  was  of  the 
best  quality.  Plate  began  to  shine  on  their  sideboards,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  thrived  they  delighted  in  good  things 
from  England.  There  was  not  an  important  house  in  Charles- 
ton, he  said,  that  did  not  keep  a  chaise  or  a  chair.* 

Governor  Bull  wrote  in  1770  that  there  was  a  lack  of  good 
schools.  He  called  attention  to  the  evils  and  exi>ense  of  send- 
ing the  boys  to  the  English  colleges.  That  the  ministers  were 
not  able  to  fit  young  men  for  the  ministry  unless  it  was  for 
taking  charge  of  the  work  in  the  frontier  parishes.  Still  he 
said  that  there  were  polite  schools,  where  mathematics,  fenc- 
ing, French,  drawing,  nmsic,  and  needlework  were  Uiuglit  to 
fit  men  for  the  busv  world,  and  ladies  for  the  domestic  and 
social  duties  of  life.^  Of  coui'se  these  accessories  were  not 
intended  for  the  masses  of  the  p(H)ple. 

Such  then  was  the  gay  little  world  tliat  we  find  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  growing  up  in  the  low  country. 
It  was  decidedly  English  in  its  fashions,  its  thought,  it.s  reli- 
gion, and  its  political  institutions.  Yet  it  reminds  o\w  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  comnmnities  in  manv  wavs,  with  its  chis« 
distinctions  and  its  disrespect  for  the  trades.  It  was  a  slave 
economv  like  those  of  ancient  times,  but  manv  featun\s  were 
English.  The  English  country  gentlemen's  household  fur- 
nished the  model  for  the  plantation.  The  negro  slaves  became 
a  part  of  the  household.  They  were  not  managed  in  gangs 
or  colonies  as  on  the  Roman  estates.  The  Southern  gentleman 
affected  English  wavs.  He  was  verv  fond  of  the  classics  and 
of  ( I  reek  and  Roman  historv,  in  which  he  imagined  he  could 
trace  manv  features  of  societv  that    were  like  those  of  his 

J  l'uhli<'  Kecordsof  South  Carolina,  MSS.  Vol.  XXIV,  i»j».  iMKi-iWl. 
a  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXll,  pp.  3«J2-a94. 
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own.  Keeping  this  picture  of  the  tide-water  society  in  mind, 
we  jire  in  a  position  to  tmce  the  settlement  of  the  up  country 
and  th<»  growth  of  a  marked  sectional  feeling. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  period  from  1750  to  I7t>4  a  few 
outposts  were  estjihlished  on  the  margin  of  the  up  country. 
After  the  treaty  of  175.5  the  real  movement  of  the  iK)pulation 
into  that  region  began.  The  p(»ople  came  in  groups,  many 
driving  their  stock  before  thenu  from  the  frontiers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.*  They  followed  the 
great  valleys  and  the  adjoining  platc^aus  that  run  in  a  general 
southwesterlv  direction  from  western  Pennsvlvania  to  north- 
ern  (ieorgia.  Th(\se  natunil  highwa^^s  afforded  an  easy 
approach  to  the  uplands  of  South  Carolina,  where  lands  were 
fertile  and  far  removed  from  the  Indian  disturbances  of  that 
time.  They  located  first  at  Waxhaws,  in  what  later  became 
LanciisttM*  district,  and  on  the  cane  lands  of  AblH»ville.  From 
those  points  settlement  gniduallv  spread  over  the  more  access- 
ibh»  tnicts  toward  the  mountiii ns.  These  pioneers  were  mostly 
Scotch- Irish  -a  hardy  band  of  frontiersmen  who  stood  guanl 
over  the  advancing  civilization  from  the  Carolinas  to  western 
New  York.  Only  the  hunter  and  tmpper  and  the  Indian 
trader  had  preced(»d  them  into  the  wilderness.''  But  unlike 
their  predec(\ssors,  they  came  to  stay  at  lesist  long  enough  to 
see  a  more  settled  ccmmuuiitv  arise.'*  The  first  settlers  on  the 
fronti<»r  randy  remained  pennanently.  They  were  of  a  rov- 
ing disposition  and  ])referred  to  keep  well  in  the  van  of  civili- 
zation. Wlu'n  they  })egan  to  })e  elbowed  })y  their  neighbors, 
they  brok(*  camp  and  followed  the  n^treating  deer  and  buffalo 
into  the  wilds  to  the  westward.  The  Carolina  pioneers 
brou<rht  th<*ir  families,  th(»ir  rud(»  and  scantv  store  of  house- 
hold  goods,  their  crude  implcMuents,  seeds,  and  domestic  ani- 
mals, readv  foi*  the  work  of  frontier  farming.  The  first  bisk 
was  the  ])uiiding  of  the  log  ca))in.  This  was  the  work  of  a 
dav  or  two.     With  a  nio;  of  cider  or  whisk v  to  make  merrv, 

»  »'      «»  ft  • 

the  pionecM'  invit<'(l  liis  iKMghbors  to  lend  a  helping  hand.     The 

'  CuHumn.  Worko.  Vnl.  I,  ji.  kk)  vt  siq;  MrCnuly.  IiilnMliK'tioii  to  Kuiincnl  ainl  k«*pr«'- 
siMitjitivc  Mi'M.  «'tc..  Vol.  F:  <Jroj<K,  History  (»f  the  ()1«1  <'li«'ni\vs:  Hn'Vjinl.  I)i>,'»'st  of  tin- 
Liiws  of  So\nli  i'aroliuM,  intnMliu'tioii:  Historical  ColhM'tions  of  South  ('arolinn.  Vol.  U. 
p.  75. 

-Iy<»K»ui.  History  of  TpfHT  South  ('aroliun:  Horuhriuj.  <;rrinau  Srltlruicnts,  oto.,  pp. 
ry'i-174;  (i;iiliii<l  'I'lioina^.  IIuuurU(»ts  in  S<intli  ('arolinu. 

•'<;n'gg.  History  of  tin-  Old  Chonnvs,  j».  51  au«I  notes. 
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logs  were  rut  near  by  in  the  forest,  roughly  hewn,  and  fitted 
into  plac?e.  The  cabin  usually  consisted  of  a  single  room, 
with  the  natural  earth  for  a  floor,  a  single  door  swinging 
rather  lopsidedly  on  two  sagging  leather  hinges;  a  loophole 
or  two  t()  let  in  the  sunshine  and  the  summer  breezes  served 
as  windows.  Into  the  rear  wall  was  built  the  large  stone  or 
clay  chimney,  all  out  of  proportion  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  little  cabin,  so  that  it  looked  as  though  the  house  had 
I>een  built  for  the  chimney  instead  of  the  chimney  for  the 
house.  It  arose  from  the  long,  narrow^  fireplace  on  the  inside 
of  the  cabin  and,  contracting  rapidly  from  two  sides,  gave  the 
Imse  a  waist-like  appearance.  Just  under  the  roof  was  the 
loft,  which  served  as  a  sleeping  room.  It  was  reached  by  a 
ladder  from  the  inside  or  by  a  series  of  wooden  pegs  driven 
into  holes,  bored  an  easy  step  apart,  into  the  logs  of  the  inner 
wall.     The  furniture  was  sc^an^e,  but  the  faithful  rifle  alwavs 

'  ft 

hung  in  the  chimney  corner  within  e^isy  reach.  lA)g  cabins 
of  this  type  can  still  be  seen  by  the  traveler  in  the  upper 
Carolinas,  (leorgia,  Tennessee,  and  elsewhere  in  the  remote 
I)art8  of  the  South. 

The  great  task  of  the  pioneer  was  the  work  of  clearing  and 
breaking  up  of  the  land.  Eku^.h  family  owned  its  little  farm, 
ranging  from  50  to  200  or  300  acres  in  size,  and  provided  for 
its  wants  as  best  it  could.*  They  were  almost  completely 
shut  in  from  the  outside  world.  There  were  no  navigable 
streams  to  join  them  with  the  civilized  world  or  the  older 
settlements.     Below  them  was  the  middle  countrv-    a  sandv 

ft-  ft 

tract,  covered  with  dense  pine  forests.  There  were  a  few  set- 
tlements along  the  main  rivers,  but  these  were  almost  as  new 
as  their  own. 

This  caused  a  very  different  type  of  society  t^)  grow  up  from 
that  which  existed  in  the  low  countrv.  In  a  region  where 
every  man  nmst  rely  on  his  own  strong  arm  and  his  rifle  for 
the  support  and  protection  of  his  family  there  are  no  class 
distinctions.  It  was  a  strongly  democnitic  societ\%  then,  that 
grew  up  here,  typical  of  the  West;  while  that  of  the  low 
country  was  typical  of  the  South.  Wealth  accunuilated 
verv  slowlv  and  there  were  verv  few  slaves  until  the  dose  of 
the  century.     The  people  enjoyed  their  rude  but  wholesome 

^Oretfg,  History  t»f  the  oUi  chemws,  pp.  ot^-^T. 
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life,  spent  in  close  touch  with  nature.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  Old  World  customs  and 
}>eliefs  somewhat  lost  their  force,  and  that  schools  and  (churches 
were  for  a  time  neglected/  For  this  reason  missionary  and 
educational  movements  were  started  at  the  close  of  the  colonial 
period  in  the  North  and  on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting education  and  religion  in  the  back  country.  It  was 
partly  an  attempt  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  old  and  the  new  by  making  them  more  alike.  This  move- 
ment was  by  no  means  j>eculiar  to  South  Carolina.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  part  of  a  great  work  which  the  ever  ad- 
vancing East  has  kept  up  to  annex  and  assimilate  the  con- 
stantly retreating  West  or  the  frontier.  It  was  preceded  in 
the  low  countrv  bv  a  similar  missionarv  enten^rise  which  had 

ft-'  *^  «■  A 

its  origin  and  derived  its  support  from  England.**  The  fea- 
ture peculiar  to  South  Carolina,  in  which  the  other  Southern 
colonies  shared  more  or  less,  especial h^  Virginia,  was  the 
marked  sectionalism  that  existed  there. 

The  low  country,  on  account  of  its  good  harbors  and  numer- 
ous navigable  streams,  was  suited  to  a  system  of  staple  grow- 
ing combined  with  foreign  commerce.  Although  settled, 
like  tha  up  country,  by  people  of  different  nationalities,  it 
was  completely  dominated  by  the  cavalier  Englishmen,  who 
strengthened  their  position  through  the  favor  of  the  royal 
(Government  and  the  established  church,  which  was  forced 
upon  the  colon\^  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority.'  The 
people  were  mostly  dissenters,  but,  of  course,  numbers  did  not 
rule  there. 

The  up  countrv,  being  compl(»t4*ly  landlocked,  was  forced  to 
mise  its  own  food  stutfs  and  to  relv  on  household  manufac- 
tiires  to  supply  the  coarse  fa))rics  and  rude  implements  that 
were  used.  The  Scotch-Irish  constituted  the  larger  part  of 
the  population,  but  there  was  no  sort  of  domination  exercised 
by  them.  Individualism  ran  riot  until  anarchy  and  confusion 
compelled  the  property  owners  and  the  more  stable  element 
to  devise  an  (Miiergency  government  whose  i)eremptorv 
methods  of  dealing  with  outlaws  has  ever  since  been  known 

*  Howe.  Hist<»ry  of  the  Tresbyterian  Churfhin  South  ('an)linu;  Djilclio,  rinirrh  History 
of  South  Caroliun. 
^The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  th«'  (Jospi'l  in  Foreign  l'url><. 
^See  the  chapter  on  l(K:al  tfoverniuent. 
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an  lynch  law.  It  was  not  until  fierce  riots  broke  out  that  the 
low-countrymen  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  back 
country  and  its  needs.  So  little  connection  or  intercourse  had 
there  been  between  the  sections  for  the  first  twenty  years  or 
more  after  the  settlement  of  the  up  country  began  that  when 
the  tetter  element  combined  to  preserye  ord(»r  tho\'  were 
denounced  as  traitors  nnd  rebels,  and  were  billed  on  to  surren- 
der to  the  King's  officei*s.  (xnidually  the  information  trickled 
down  through  the  intervening  forests  to  the  coast  settlements 
l)elow  that  the  mounted  bands  of  regulators  who  scoured  the 
countrj^  of  i*obbers  and  enforced  lynch  law  wcmc  the  respec^t- 
able  farmers  trying  to  protect  their  homes  and  propcMty.* 
From  this  time  on  the  back-settlement  question  was  of  the  great- 
est concern  to  the  people  on  the  coast. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  conditions  in  the  low  coim- 
try  we  should  expect  to  find  very  little  sympathy  existing 
between  the  two  sections.  How  could  there  be  any  real  fc^l- 
lowship  between  them  in  the  face  of  such  i-adical  ditlcMcnces  in 
environment,  institutions,  and  culture?  In  fact  w(»  have  here 
two  types  of  civilization  confronting  each  other.  They  were 
incompatible,  and  both  could  not  exist  on  a  footing  of  etjuality 
under  the  same  government.  This  the  men  of  the*  tide- water, 
ever  quick  to  see  where  their  interests  lay,  wcmc  not  slow  in 
recognizing.  They  natumlly  looked  uj)on  tin*  back  country- 
men as  a  plebeian  race.  As  one  of  the  planters  said:  **Tlii'y 
are  strangers  to  our  interests,  our  customs,  and  our  con- 
cerns.'''* They  regarded  them  as  intruders  in  a  ])cace1'ul 
society,  which,  if  uncongenial  to  them,  would  only  invite  tlioni 
to  go  whence  they  cjime  and  to  leave  the  j)rior  occuj)ants 
undisturbed  in  their  rights  and  their  propcM'ty. 


ChAITKR    II. — Two    EcoNOMir   SvsTEMS. 

SwTloN  A. — Thr  origin  ami  derclnpment  offhr  Htuplc  rntfm  of  fhr  /on-  muntrtf. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  English  crops  and  methods  of 
cultivation  were  entirely  unsuited  to  th(»  semi  tropical  lowlands 
of  South  Carolina.     Accordingly,  a  new  series  of  croj>s,  and 

»City  (iHZ<nte  or  Ihiily  Advertiser.  Charlt^ston,  May  2f).  ITlH).    Timotliy  F«»r.l.    The  Cmi- 
Htit»itionftli8t,  etc.,  p.  'jn.     (Charleston  Libniry,  iniseenjiTu*ons  traris,  Nos.  4  nml  s. ) 
*For  the  politieal  side  of  these  questions  see  chapter  III.  Part  III. 
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y^ropor  methods  of  niisinjj  and  marketinfj  tbom,  had  to  ho  dis- 
rovered  and  porfoctod.  This  problem,  j)eculiar  to  the  tide- 
water region  of  the  South,  pai'ticularly  of  the  Carolinas  and 
(feor^ia,  made  pioneer  etforts  uneonmioidy  difticnilt.  This 
fact  is  of  much  greater  significance  than  the  scjint  attention 
given  to  the  su})jeet  in  the  historieiil  accounts  of  these  regions 
would  lead  us  to  think. 

The  proprietors,  unlike  the  first  settlei*s,  seem- to  have  fore- 
seen the  difHcultv,  as  their  instructions  to  the  lejulers  of  the 
first  expedition  clearly  indicate.  Their  direct,  businesslike 
dire<»ti()ns  contrast  very  favorably  with  the  verlM)se  legiil  doc- 
un^ents  of  the  time. 

Thev  instructed  Mr.  West  to  land  at  the  Barbados,  where 
he  should  lay  in  a^  supply  of  cotton  and  indigo  seed,  ginger 
root,  vines  of  various  sorts,  and  olive  set"^.  On  landing  at 
Port  Koyal  the  proprietors'  share  of  land  was  to  Ix*  selected 
and  experiments  were  to  })e  mad(»  with  all  gnides  of  soils,  on 
various  l(»v(»ls  and  at  diti'(»r(Mit  seasons.  This  woi'k  was  to  be 
done*  systemati<'ally,  so  as  to  get  accurate  data  that  might  serve 
as  a  guide  in  developing  the  new  industrii^s.  This  exjwri- 
mental  work  was  to  be  done  bv  a  man  or  two:  the  rest  were 
to  s(»t  about  ])r()viding  a  suitable  shelter  and  food.  They  were 
to  find  out  from  the  Indians  the  lM»st  time  and  season  for 
planting  coi'n,  beans,  peas,  turnips,  carrots,  and  potato«»s. 
They  were  to  ])rocure  a  supply  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  from 
the  liarl)ados  and  from  Virginia. 

The  keynote*  of  their  instructions  is  stute<l  in  the  following 
sentenc<»:^  "You  are  never  to  think  of  making  anv  c<mnn(Hl- 
ify  your  ])usin(\ss  fuither  than  for  experi(»nc<»  sak(\  and  to 
hav(»  your  stcx'k  of  it  for  planting  increase*,  till  you  have  sufii- 
<*itMitly  ])rovi(led  for  ye  belly  by  planting  a  store  of  provisions, 
which  nuist  in  all  your  i'ontrivances  })e  looked  upcm  by  you  as 
ye  foundation  of  your  plantation.'' 

Two  things  were  mad(*  ])ronunent  in  these  orders.  One  was 
the*  nec(»ssity  of  o])taining  a  suf!i<*ient  food  supply;  the  other 
was  th<'  desire  to  dist'ovcM*  some  staple  prcnbu't  that  would  s(»ll 
profitably  in  large  (jujuitities  as  raw  material  on  the  Euro|)<*an 
marki»t.  These  two  obj(M'ts  stood  out  conspicuously  in  Kng- 
laiid's  industrial  policy  in  the  Carolinas  thi-oughout  the  period 

'  Iiiv«i>-.  Sk«'t»'l)  of  lln'  History  oT  Snutli  Ciirnliini,  Ajuh-ihIix.     ('iiUMnlar  mI Matt'  I*K|M'r.< 
(Colonial).  I«lt»y-1G7I,  i»  Ni. 
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of  her  domination,  and  thev  have  characterized  the  industry 
of  the  State  more  or  less  ever  since.  The  proprietors  hoped 
that  the  colony  would  raise  its  own  food  supply  after  the  tirst 
year,  using  for  this  purpose  only  a  small  portion  of  its 
labor  jK)wer.  The  main  productive  power  they  desired  to  see 
utilized,  after  a  food  supply  was  once  assured,  in  producing 
commodities  for  export  to  England.  To  this  source  they 
looked  for  the  greatest  profits,  and  prided  themselves  not  a 
little  on  being  instrumental  in  extending  England's  foreign 
(*ommerce.  Under  the  royal  regime,  the  same  policy  was 
pursued.  There  was  a  pei^sistent  effort  made  to  make  the 
colony  a  producer  of  raw  material,  and  to  keep  her  entirely 
dependent  on  the  mother  <:ountry  for  every  kind  of  manufac- 
tured article.  This  showed  itself  in  the  close  watch  that  was 
kept  over  the  industrial  activities  of  the  colony.  Si>ecific 
and  detailed  inquiries  were  periodically  made  through  the 
governor  and  council,  who  generally  favored  British  interests, 
concerning  conditions  in  the  colony,  and  especially  as  to  what 
articles  were  being  made  or  were  likely  to  be  made.  The 
reassuring  reply  always  was,  that  beyond  a  few  articles  of 
household  make,  nothing  was  manufactured;  and  that  nearly 
everything  requiring  the  skill  of  artisans  in  its  production 
was  imported  from  England.  This  was  literally  true.  Eng- 
land's commercial  policy  had  the  intended  effect  in  South 
Carolina,  as  it  had  in  the  southern  colonies  generally.  It 
stimulated  the  development  of  foreign  commerce  by  encour- 
aging the  production  of  certain  i*aw  materials  which  were  in 
demand  on  the  English  market,  and  discoumging  the  making 
of  finished  goods  of  any  kind,  excepting  a  few  articles,  such 
as  silks  and  wines — the  specialties  of  her  commercial  I'ivals, 
France  in  particular.  It  had  the  op|X)site  effect  in  the  middle 
and  northern  colonies,  because  the  only  articles  that  could  be 
exported  from  thence  with  profit  were  breadstufi's,  which 
came  in  direct  competition  with  British  home  industry,  and 
were  therefore  burdened  with  heavy  import  duties.  There 
was  no  way  of  paying  for  imported  goods.  Therefore  the 
system  of  household  manufactures  arose  to  supply  the  demand 
in  those  colonies.  The  same  development  took  place  in  the 
up  country  of  South  Carolina,  for  similar  reasons. 

The  first  object  being  to  make  the  colony  self-sustaining, 
the  first  thing  that  suggested  itself  to  Englishmen  was  to 
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plant  Ih<>  rnniiliar  {^raino  mid  vn^i^tablcM:  luit  tlicsu  did  not 
thrivw.  The  only  rojtource  Mt.  buvoinl  tliP  .scanty  mipplipw 
sent  out  by  the  proprietors,  was  tin-  Indian  gai-dcu  paU'b. 
Here  they  obtained  a  variety  of  native  vegi»tab|p».  By  a 
vory  littli-  cxdrtioii  an  Mbundaiii't^  of  plant  food  was  pi-ovkied 
for  all.  Fruit  wiw  so  proniblafr  that  it  was  h(Ji><>d  that  they 
fonid  in  tiniir  supply  (he  Liindon  jnnrkot.'  Meats  were 
aiwayn  abundant.  The  supply  of  Ijsh  and  ganu'  whk  rii-h  and 
variKJ.  It  was  ctwtomary  amon^  the  planMTs  t^i  hire  nw 
Indian  hnnter  at  a  few  sbillin^H  [wr  year,  who  wan  j:*''"'r""y 
able  tii  supply  Hit  pciiions  with  vt-nistm  and  fuwl.  In  llie 
eoriy  part  of  this  wntury  many  northern  hunt^n-s  enffa^ed  in 
that  (H'ou|iatiiin  during  the  winter  months.' 

In  a  few  years  after  settlement  was  l>egun,  rattle  and  hoys 
bwaini;  so  abundant  ibat  they  wore  allowed  U>  become  wild 
and  range  through  the  wo«kIs  in  large  droves,  do  one  pi-etenil- 
ing  to  know  how  many  be  owned.  The  surplus  food  -stuff 
found  a  ready  market  in  the  Barlmdos  and  lat*?rin  other  West 
India  islands.  These  islands  had  already  reached  the  stage 
when  their  pnxiuetive  power  was  devoted  mainly  tti  the  pm- 
iluetion  of  articles  for  export,  i^ngar  taking  the  lead,  to  the 
neglect  of  a  food  supply.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  our 
West  India  trade  in  breadstuffa.  which  incrcjised  steadily  ha 
their  energy  wan  more  and  more  eoneentrated  in  the  raising 
of  a  few  staph'  crops.  It  iw  a  t-urious  faet  that  'Soulh  t'aro- 
lina,  soon  to  reach  that  stage  herself,  at  tirst  Hupplieil  the 
Barliathis  with  foodstufls,  biwp  jHiles.  Iwrrel  strives,  and 
lumlier.  The  proprietors  fearod  at  one  time  that  the  colony 
would  be  of  no  oUier  use-tbim  to  be  sulwervient  to  the  inter- 
est* of  the  Barbados,'  This  was  a  great  disappointiuent  t*> 
them,  as  they  bad  hoped  t»i  we  a  livuly  tmde  spring  up  with 
t'arolina  in  olives,  fruits,  wines,  indigo,  ginger  root.  etj-. 
Tbey  hud  advanced  a  good  diyil  of  capital  which  they  hojM'd 
to  see  retnnied  to  them  with  interest  lU  the  shape  of  profits 
iin  goods  exjKirtj'd.  It  was  prt)|xwed  at  one  time  fo  alHtndon 
the  plan  of  developing  the  country  by  means  of  independent 
settlers.  It  wjw  proposed  iasteiid  to  enlist  the  supjKirt  of  men 
of  means,  secure  coiuiJetent  men  to  take  charge  of  the  enter- 
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prise,  who  were  expected  to  make  a  systehiatic  seareh,  the 
world  over,  for  suitable  products  and  men  skilled  in  their 
cultivation.  In  other  words,  they  intended  to  set  about 
developing  the  new  industries  by  scientific  methods  under  the 
direction  of  experts.* 

It  is  to  \yo  regretted  that  this  experiment  wjis  not  tried,  if 
for  no  other  retison  than  to  see  whether  the  results  would 
have  been  any  more  satisfactory  than  those  in  the  ])()litiral 
and  social  experiment.  It  would  have  given  us  somt^  data  as 
toefficiencv  of  the  methods  of  the  labonitorv  and  the  business 
office  in  pioneer  work.  The  j)ioneer,  in  the  midst  of  this  intri- 
cate problem,  and  far  removed  from  industrial  centers,  wIkmc 
the  stimulus  of  gain  is  more  immediate  and  powerful,  drifted 
into  the  haphazard  ways  of  the  proverbial  frontier  farmer,  and 
allowed  things  to  tiike  their  course.  An  acute  obs(Mv<»r  wiote 
that  in  Carolina,  where  a  man  may  have  hundreds  of  acrrs, 
producing  with  little' eilort  whatever  is  necessary  for  life,  or 
•  where  he  may  support  himself  in  idleness  a  whole  week  by 
the  work  of  one  day,  it  is  difficult  to  make  people  try  now 
experiments.* 

It  always  remained  a  part  of  the  English  policVs  liowe\  er, 
to  favor  in  various  ways  the  introduction  and  development  of 
certjiin  preferred  producrts.  Among  those  most  urgcMl  at  dif- 
ferent times  were  silk,  wine,  olives,  cotton,  indigo,  flax,  hemp, 
and  naval  stores."  This  encouragement  took  ditt'er(Mit  forn»s. 
One  method  was  to  send  agents  with  instructions  to  procure 
products  suited  to  a  warm  climate,  experiment  with  thcMU,  and 
instruct  the  people  in  their  cultivation.^  In  this  way  Ca])tain 
Halstead  was  sent  to  Carolina,  among  othrr  reasons  to  instruct 
the  planters  in  raising  tobacco.*  Tobacco,  howev(M\  inner 
became  a  favorite  in  the  colonv.  It  was  introduccnl  by  Vir- 
ginians  in  the  up  country  at  a  later  date,  but  then\  too,  it  did 
not  become  a  leading  connnodity,  as  it  did  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  We  also  find  that  manv  individuals  wiio  iiad  made 
ert'orts  to  intrfxhu'e  desirable  products  were*  prcsriitinl  witii 
gnmtsof  land  as  a  reward  for  their  enterprise,  and  to  (Micour- 
age  them  to  further  elTort. 

1  suite  Paj>crs  (Cr»lonial)  lf.71-l(;7('..  i*.  U40. 

spubli«'  Rofortls  of  South  Caroliim.  MSS.  vol.  XXV.  ]^\^.  :'.l  ::'.. 

aibul..  Vol.  I.  ]..  jVJ;  V<.1.  II,  p.  -is;  Vol.  VII.  p.  (U;  Vol.  XXV.  |.p  ;'.l  ;:  . 

•Chulmers,  Political  Annals  of  llu*  Unite<i  Colonics,  pp.  5ai-.V>»;. 
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AnotliiT  mtithod  ft'equontly  tried  wnt>  to  cIl<^»lll'a^r^  t^u^tuin 
(n'oplo  wiui  Imd  n  rcpiitatiuii  for  producing  »ume  lupwially 
do^iriibk-  coiumuditio.H  to  hpHIp  in  .South  Cur'oliiia,  witli  ttm 
iindprHtaiiding  that  llioy  would  build  up  thoir  favoritf  iiiduN- 
trv.'  For  this  rcBnoii  the  llujfiienot  refugeefiweretiiuiM|mrt*'d 
to  tlie  i-oluiiy  at  grwit  expense,  «ud  wltc  given  an  ahundiUK^c 
of  »iU|)plii'N  uiid  laiidr*.  Those  wt^ru  the  "gentle  and  pixitilH))!*' 
stmngei's"  who  wi-nr  to  introduce  the  uilk  and  wine  indastry. 
for  whi<'li  Frantv  wbw  so  noted.  Kcjieated  triaU  wen-  made 
ta  Niake  these  iiidastrie-N  a  suceess.  All  through  the  eolonial 
ja-riod,  and  even  after  the  Revolution,  wi^  find  TOfei-enees  madv 
to  .xaniplex  of  »ilk  and  wine  niadL-  in  South  L'arolina,'  Since 
the  rinilla-rry  and  grape  were  found  in  the  wild  MtiUe  in  that 
region  it  wins  predieted  with  much  enthusiiutm  that  silk^  and 
wines  would  noon  rank  among  the  leadiug  exj>ortK.  The 
great  oliotaelc  to  the  i)rodiietioti  of  sueh  <^-oiiinioditie!i  wa.s  a 
laek  of  the  right  sort  of  klajr.  as  (ioveruor  Ulenn  oliwrved 
in  a  report  to  the  Ixwrd  of  trade  »nd  pInntation>^  in  17'>l.  He 
H»id  that  some  families  had  mitde  nouie  silk  n^gulariy  for 
uiiiny  year;*.  Init  unle::is  a  bounty  were  oflered  no  great  i|uan- 
til.y  would  Ih>  pnalmed  until  th*.'  population  of  the  provinee 
^h<>uld  iKH-ome  denser.  He  Mtiid  Ihat  the  infinite  nuuilKtrs  of 
]X'4iple  in  India,  China,  and  Turkey  matte  lalnir  ehejip.  Kven 
in  Italy  ami  in  southern  Kranee  the  ixaiwints  lived  low,  ami 
eorwe<|uently  were  satinlieil  t*j  wt)rk  for  littlv — a  condition  to 
whieh  Kngli^hnien  would  hardly  learn  to  nulmiit.  Industry 
and  frugiiility  are  neissary  in  thoac  laud.->  wlieie  tliere  uri^  more 
|it>ople  than  ai'i-e*  of  land." 

A  lH>iinty  wii»  plained  on  silk,  hut  it  Imd  little  etTeet.  lioiin- 
tie«  wen-  also  plueed  on  naval  Ktoreo,  llux,  and  hemp.' 

It  wa^  hoped  that  tlie  Gennaii  Prot^'stantM  would  tiring  tlie 
linen  industry  into  S)utli  Camliim.  Uotli  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment  and  the  Ilritish  went  to  i^onsiderablc  expi'n.se  to  give 
thene  forelgnei-s  a  start  in  the  new  euuntry.  where  it  wa*i 
lioiMid  a  new  industry  would  8ix)n  xprlng  up  ax  a  result  of 
German  industry  ant)  thrift.  But  as  tJie  Fn-nch  and  Swi»i 
hiul   faih'd   to  produee  the  silkn.  lat'ei«,  and  wine»  of  aaithei-n 
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Europe,  so  the  Germans  failed  in  their  attempt  at  rearing  in 
a  wilderness  an  industry  that  thrives  only  in  densely  j)opu- 
lated  centers. 

.  Indigo,  rice,  and  cotton,  the  industrial  trio  that  was  to  play 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  history  of  South  Carolina,  were 
mentioned  in  the  earliest  records.  But  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  bring  them  to  perfection  and  to  direct  the  productive  power 
to  raising  and  preparing  them  for  the  market,  it  was  only  by 
slow  degrees  that  any  of  these  became  staples.  The  first  to 
reach  that  stage  was  rice. 

Rice  was  one  of  the  commodities  that  the  proprietors  were 
searching  for,  according  to  their  letter  of  April  10,  lt>T7. '  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  at 
Whitehall,  July  25,  1699,  at  which  John  JLocke  was  present, 
a  sample  of  Carolina  rice  and  a  letter  from  the  secretary  on 
the  subject  were  laid  before  the  board.*  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  comparatively  easy  task,  even  in  those  early  days,  to 
determine  the  kind  of  products  that  would  probably  be  suita- 
ble for  that  region,  thanks  to  the  obliging  and  observing  ship- 
masters. The  great  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
methods  of  cultivation  and  preparing  the  crude  product  for 
the  market.  It  required  almost  a  century  to  bring  the  rice 
industry  to  even  a  tolerable  degree  of  perfection.  The  right 
kind  of  labor  had  to  })e  supplied.  The  ])lanter  had  to  learn 
how  to  select  his  land  and  cultivati^  it.  Finally  the  pro- 
cesses of  harvesting,  threshing,  and  husking  had  to  be  in- 
vented and  perfected. 

The  wheat  farmer  everywhere  avoids  the  swamp,  unless 
indeed  he  can  by  a  system  of  drainage  make  dry  land  of  it. 
When  the  English  wheat  grower  first  tried  his  hand  at  v'wv 
planting  in  South  Carolina,  he  natui-ally  followed  the  well- 
known  rules  of  his  business.     He  selected  the  comparatively 

»  Public  Records  of  South  Carollim,  MSS..  Vol.  1,  j).  59. 

2 Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  99. 

NoTK. — Rice  wax  mentioned  us  a  possibility  a.s  early  as  y^(H^  in  a  dt-scrintion  of  tlir 
province  printed  by  Roljert  Home.  See  Cam>ll,  Historical  Collections.  Vol.  II.  pp.  9-19. 
The  credit  of  ita  intn>duction  has  been  assig^ned  by  different  writers  to  LaTulKnivc  Smith. 
1694;  Woodward,  1700.  and  to  I)u  Bois  about  1700.  Ram.vay.  in  his  history.  Vol.  II.  p.  litil. 
jfives  the  credit  to  Smith,  but  it  is  now  dear  that  rico  had  hoi'n  cxiH-riinentcd  with 
before  that  time.  See  Charleston  Year  Book  for  ISho,  p.  243.  an<l  Slate  <ia/ette  of  Sonth 
Carolina.  AujfiUJt  17,  1786.  In  the  latter  it  wa.ssh()wn  that  there  were  two  \  arietiev  of  riee. 
one  coming  from  seed  introduced  by  Smith,  and  another  kind  introdnce*!  later  by 
WoiKlward.  Sec  also  AllstOD,  Memoir  of  the  IntnMlnetion  and  Tlanting  of  Uiee  in  South 
Carolina. 
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oli'vutt-rf  spots,  which  in  tiip  low  I'ounirk'  huppcn  to  havn  a 
light  nujidv  ««ilof  mthnr  low  degree  of  ft-rtility.'  It  wiwimly 
atlvT  yravf  of  exix'ficiirt'  that  the  <'oniinoii  olwcrvation  that 
tbr  rici'  on  the  etlgos  of  the  swiiinps  yielded  li_v  ftii'  thi-  Im-M 
n'tnrns  liirned  his  iiltention  t<i  the  fprtile  inland  swaiiipn.' 
Tlipw  proved  HO  iiiufli  MuptTior  that  the  old  ricL'  tields  wcru 
cntirrly  ahandnripd.  iitid  thi>y  reinairipd  gmKing  land  pven 
down  to  1843.'  It  wiw  not  until  JTfiH  that  the  tidi-  and  river 
Hwainps.  liii  iinich  more  conveniently  situatt-d  for  trade,  were 
utilizwl.  This  ji'd  to  the  abnndonTiicnt  of  the  inland  swampj*. 
whieh  huvi'  rcinainod  waistt"  to  thiH  day. 

Aft<(r  the  planters  had  loanied  what  kind  of  land  to  seletit 
for  the  riw  fields,  thfre  «tilt  remained  the  problem  of  clearing 
titnaa  forhiiidiii)j  ssvainpN  of  the  dt-nHc  thicicctn  of  iindcrhnwh. 
and  pi-eiiaringtheMoil  and  keeping  down  the  rank  weeds  while 
the  riir  was  giiiwing.  The  difficulty  was  met  hy  pn-seing 
Indian  and  negro  slavcK  into  servicH,  The  denjand  for  this 
kind  of  la'ior  diinhled  within  n  few  years.  The  UhAs  ii.«(><1  hy 
these  untrained  Imrltarians  were  nece»sBrily  of  the  crudiwt 
sort.  The  «x.  s|Mde.  and  hoe  wpif  chiefly  u«ed.  There  was 
hut  little  use  for  the  plow,  A«  late  a:'  I8II2  a  planter  wrote 
that  in  some  wisew  n  ei)tt<:>n  nr  a  corn  citip  was  h-nded  with  a 
plow,  hut  it  was  more  frequently  done  with  the  hoe,  which 
might  1h'  said  to  he  the  chief  instrument  of  huslwnilry  in  the 
low  country.'  In  «])ite  of  crude  methods  and  unskilled  and 
unwilling  lalKir.  capital  invested  in  rice  lands  and  slaves 
doubled  itself  in  three  or  four  years  hy  1T4H,'  This  was  due 
to  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  virgin  soil  and  the  excellent 
facilities  for  water  communication  with  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Credit  played  an  important  part  in  tlie  develo])ment  of  the 
(.■olony.  From  the  begirming  to  the  lli'vohition  the  plantoni 
wore  deeply  in  debt  to  the  British  cajiitalists.  They  Iwr- 
rowed  all  the  money  they  eoulil  get  and  invested  it  in  negnws. 
In  J74S  acts  were  jMuwed  by  the  colonial  legislature  reducing 
the  rat*  of  intA'resl  fmm  Id  jK-r  ^^enl  to  »  pen-ent.    (Jovemor 


Lh  Onrolliui.  |i.  -Jl' 
nr  Inlo  cpnenl  n 
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Glenn,  in  pressenring^  the  act  to  the  Cn:»wn  for  approval!,  -^kl 
that  the  planters  rxHild  well  afford  t«>  pay  that  rate,  sim-e  they 
made  at  lea-st  three  times?  that  much  if  the  money  wa>  invested 
in  negroes  for  the  riee  plantation>.  He  rited  the  cslm*  of  Colo- 
nel Bfau.*k«  who  ^jonght  25  new  negroes  at  a  high  rate  and  made 
all  the\'  eo^t  him  from  the  tinft  year  s  ri«-e  on>p  they  pro- 
dueed.*  The  common  method  wa,**  to  count  on  clearing  the 
principal  on  a  new  lot  of  rilavei*  in  three  or  four  y»^r>,  ]xiying 
IM  per  cent  interest-  He  argued  that  if  the  rate  of  interest 
were  reduced  to  8  per  cent  the  planting  industr^k-  wi>uld  ex- 
pand enonnously.  creating  opportunities  for  the  investment 
of  more  capital  and  making  the  trade  with  England  much 
more  exteii!?ive  and  prolitable.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution 
the  planters  counted  on  the  pressure  that  they  cf>uld  bring 
to  bear  on  England  in  se<.'uring  their  demands  by  the  threat 
of  repudiating  the  enormous  debt  in  case  hostilitii^  ••hould 
break  out. 

The  system  of  rotation  in  crops  was  not  in  vogue  in  the 
last  centurv  in  the  low  country,  nor  is  it  a  i*ommon  method 
with  the  planters  at  this  date.  In  the  agrieultural  n^jxnt  for 
1883  it  was  t^stimated  that  the  coast  planter  who  had  iM)  acn^s 
in  cotton  U'lHled  244>  acres  of  land  under  plow.  This  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  requisite  amount  of  corn,  fmlder.  etc.. 
and  supply  the  laVK>n*rs  with  their  shan'>  u^  pny  for  working 
the  planter's  Held,  and  to  enable  him  to  let  the  liiiul  lit*  fallow 
everv  other  vejir.  Sinee  onlv  one-rifth  of  thr  liiml  i^  under 
eultivation.  surh  a  planter  must  own  on  an  av«»nig»-  aUiut 
1.24JO  acres.'  In  the  last  century'  a  clearing  wil<  cropjHMl  yeai* 
after  y<*ar  as  long  a>  it  vieldtKl  a  pn.>titable  return:  thrn  the 
land  wa*^  allowed  to  run  wild  and  a  new  plot  wa>  rlearrd,  only 
tit  rejH'at  tli«'  pnx-ess  a-*  soon  as  thi>  showed  --igii^  of  exhaus- 
tion. In  rourr.4'  of  time  the  abandoneil  land,  after  it  liud  >uf- 
firii-ritlv  n-irained  it^  feitilitv.  was  ajniin  cleaivd  i»f  wreiU  and 
bni^h  and  pn'j«ir«'d  for  rultivation.  The  great  --izr  of  the 
«'r*fate.-  and  tin*  abuiKlancc  of  slave  laix)r  made  tbi>  wasteful 
niethrnl  |Hir«'-ib|e. 

In  J7*^'*Miideon  I)ii|><nit  diseovered  the  wuter-eiilture  niellHMl 
of  tJMiding  ri<-e. '     This  wa--  a  great   inipiov  t-nirnt   on  tlie  old 

'  I'liMi*    Ki-iopl*.  of  S<.iifli  ('ap'liiiii    MM*..  \"1-  XXI 1 1    ;•.  Lti" 

^•viijth  I'aniliiiH.  K«.-?^i'jr»»-.  •■<«..  \>.  j*. 

i  Kaul>^ay.  Hi^iory  of  .S^uih  <'.iruliiiu.  Vm).  II,  pi.  ji».. 
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rw^tliixl  m  that  it  riwultt'd  both  in  a  saving  of  labor  and  an 
imjiTOVpraeiit  in  the  yield.  Prcvioiinly  tlio  rii*  Holds  were 
n'giiliitly  wwdod  liy  tht-  lalwrern,  working  in  a  stooped  posi- 
tion in  thi3  full  glare*  of  u  iiiidMUJiimer  mm  and  stitiiding  in 
[lools  of  Maignaiit  wiit*r.'  By  Uil-  now  iiictliod  the  rice  was 
kept  under  wiit»>r  by  Hoodinj^  tUa  fields.  In  this  way  the 
wewlw  worn  drowned  out,  and  at  the  samo  lime  the  rice  grew 
Iwtter.  Uiee  is  so  prolitic  a  plant,  yieJding  as  high  as  5(> 
Itushcls  (K-r  (u-rf.  that  in  a  virgin  soil  it  wiw  profitnblo  for 
home  use  under  the  orudust  methods.  With  the  methods  then 
in  UHP  the  slaves  produced  on  an  avomge  2.2tHi  pounds  a  hand 
yearly,  bo«id(w  raising  the  nece.ssary  provisions  and  fodder 
for  tJii>  plantfitinn.* 

The  great  diffioultyeneountored  in  attempting  to  make  nra 
growing  protitahio  for  export  wm*  the  t'X(«-nso  of  thnishing. 
winnowing,  and  husking  it/  Under  the  primitive  system  the 
grain  was  first  beaten  fnm]  the  Mmw  with  a  fiitil.  then  the 
straw  was  se|)ai-at^-d  from  the  grain  with  a  fork.  Finally  the 
rlosely  adhering  husk  was  betiten  fi-oni  the  grain  by  placing 
H  in  a  uiortJir  and  iH'ating  it  with  a  pofille.  The  mortar  was 
ui<ually  made  by  hollowing  out  a  pine  stump.  The  lirst 
iuiproveuicnt  wa*  uiade  in  ITiit,  when  tiie  governor  reported 
that  after  beating  the  grain  from  ihe  straw  it  was  winnowed, 
an  operation  which  had  lioen  vi<ry  tedious,  but  which  was  then 
j>erf<n-nied  t»y  a  very  simple  maehme  called  a  wind  fan.  This, 
he  said,  had  been  lately  intruduo(.'d  and  was  a  "prodigious 
impiiJveiuent." 

.lust  after  the  Revolution  ap[iOHred  Mr.  LueWs  mui-htne  for 
buying  rice.  It  was  driven  by  the  tides.  At  the  close  of 
the  century  eamo  NeaJ's  moohino  for  thnmhing  the  grain  f  nun 
the  straw.  These  lua^-hines  were  rapidly  improved,  and  tlie 
©fficienoy  so  long  striven  for  in  thi."  industry  was  at  length 
attained  witli  the  lieginning  of  the  present  century. 

Rice  had  outstripped  all  its  rivals  in  the  long  iwe  fr>r  the 
position  of  the  heading  coHimodity.  It  was  in  its  element  in 
the  wiirin  fertile  swamps  of  this  region.  It  was  not  the  nitwt 
favored  eomnuxlity  with  the  British  Government,  however. 
Beyond  giving  it  atrial,  im  spr-iul  cir-.H  «iis  made  to  ericour- 

•  euifi'tucii- 
>t>uMica*i<>i<'  I' 

•  Ibid,.  Viil,  n    I 

H.  Doc.  MS.  pt  1        r-' 
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age  its  production,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  silk,  linen,  and 
indigo.  It  was  considei^ably  hampered  by  being  Jncluded  in 
the  list  of  enumerated  comraoditiei^  and  made  to  pay  a  heavy 
duty.^  Rice  was  not  much  in  demand  in  £ngland  then,  for 
she  was  herself  a  great  producer  of  food  products.  The  best 
market  for  it  was  then  found  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Holland,  North  Germany,  and  Belgium.  From  1730  to  1739 
the  planters  shipped  83,379  barrels  to  Portugal,  372,118  bar- 
rels to  ''Holland,  Bremen,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,"  and  only 
30,000  barrels  to  Great  Britain.* 

In  1738  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Parliament  prohibiting 
its  exportation  to  France  and  Spain.  To  this  the  merchants 
interested  in  the  Carolina  trade  made  a  vigorous  protest.' 
They  pointed  out  the  fact  that  rice  was  the  only  commodity 
of  any  consequence  expoiled  from  South  Carolina.  That  it 
was  as  much  their  staple  as  sugar  was  to  Barbados  or  tobacco 
to  Virginia  and  Maryland.  If  its  exportation  to  the  Continent 
were  stopped,  the  colonists  would  have  no  means  of  getting 
the  necessary  money  with  which  to  pay  for  the  goods  imported 
from  England  or  the  interest  on  their  loans.  The  annual  bill 
for  merchandise  importe<l  from  England  alone  amounted  to 
£160,000  annually.  Besides  the  colony  would  l)e  weakened 
and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  its  enemies — the  Spaniards,  Indians, 
and  the  negroes  held  in  bondage. 

In  1745  it  was  reported  that  rice  had  become  unprofitable 
and  that  the  plantei*s  were  turning  their  attention  to  indigo 
and  fruit.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  exorbitant  freight 
and  insurance  rate  charged  on  account  of  the  warh^  on  the 
Continent.*  During  that  year  the  council  engaged  Mr.  Fen- 
wicke  as  a  special  agent  to  make  a  plea  for  more  liberal  terms 
for  the  rice  industry,  which  then  employed  about  300  sails 
annually  to  dispose  of  its  product.  The  annual  output  then 
was  estimated  at  100,000  barrels  of  500  pounds  each.  In  1752 
rice  was  again  so  profitable  that  indigo  was  neglected  except 
as  a  possibility  in  case  of  an  overproduction  of  rice,  which 
was  then  feared.^  Thus  the  amount  of  rice  exported,  starting 
with  a  sample  in  1699,  increased  to  a  few  hundred  jx>unds  in 

^  See  the  British  navigation  acts. 

« Charleston  Year  Book  for  1880,  pp.  244-248. 

»  Public  Records  of  South  Carolina,  MSS.,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  23,41,r.2.7;i,7s,H2,ctc. 

<Ibid..  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  100,115-123. 

»Ibid.,  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  31-35. 
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nm.  U)  17,734  ItanvlH  it!  17:il:  -43,77^  IhutpU  in  173<>;  111.110 
bHiTpIs  in  1740;  4H.111  Imrrcls  iti  I75fl;  Ip«,77S  ttnrreln  in  1755; 
101, 85»  barrels  in  17iU.  and  U'S.oTf.  Imrri-ls  in  1774.  At  the 
lh(!  jomic  tinio  tho  capacity  of  the  twrrel  bad  iiirrL-ajuHl  from 
:W5  [Mjunds  in  1720  to  i.ni  pounds  1730.  and  latfti-  to  650 
pounds. 

Indigo  was  iniicli  more  fuvorod  by  (he  mothor  t'omitry. 
beraiiw  it  was  needed  in  large  (ju&ntitics  In  the  textile  lndnH> 
try,  and  cspcciallv  lieiyiitsc  Fmni-e,  her  coniniercial  rival,  hud 
a  monojK>ly  of  iu  prudui-tion  in  thL>  Went  Indites.  One  vantsty 
of  tlii>  plant  was  found  growing  in  the  wild  state  in  South 
Carolina.'  Although  frequent  mention  wan  iiiude  of  indij^) 
a»  a  great  coniniercial  [MusKibility,  iioUiing  canii>  of  it  until  thit 
ex|ieriiuontH  of  VAha  Lucaw  in  tbo  years  from  1745!-1744.* 
She  was  then  a  ymtng  girl  wtill  in  her  tpenx.  Her  fatlier  being 
a)>H!nt  in  the  scrviw  of  the  British  Ooveminent  in  the  West 
Indies,  wliere  they  bad  formerly  reMided,  she  wa«  left  in  charge 
of  the  plantation.  She  had  a  repti  tution  among  her  friends  of 
having  a  liking  for  hatching  schenien,  which  she  playfully 
defended  iiy  saying  that  by  trying  a  great  many,  surely  she 
might  hit  uixin  one  that  would  Hiiiount  to  rtoniethtng.  Plantx 
were  her  favorites,  and  when  she  turned  her  attention  Ut 
indigo  lier  father  had  fcith  enough  in  her  ability  to  hiri^  a 
West  India  plitnter  and  indigo  mnker  at  a  hirge  stilary  to  go 
to  Charleston  and  assist  the  youthful  agriculturist.  From 
this  Mr.  ('romwell  slie  learned  the  dillicult  prwcMs  of  extra<:t- 
ing  the  indigo  from  tJie  plant  and  putting  it  up  for  the  foreign 
market,  not  without  some  .'^hrcwd  mumigemenl.  however,  aa 
the  indigo  maker  seems  to  have  repented  of  his  Imrgain  to 
give  away  the  seci-et  of  his  island's  industry. 

A  duty  of  *>  pence  pt>r  jxiund  was  placed  on  it  by  the  Brit- 
ish tiovermuent  in  174'*,  and  with  the  assist^ince  iif  Eliza 
Lucatt  in  developing  Uie  plant  by  the  selection  of  seed  and 
perfecting  the  process  of  extnicting  the  dye,  the  pinntnri  soon 
found  themselves  producing  indigu  on  a  largo  scale,'     In  this 

■  nihllr  Kn<iis1>  <•[  Simth  runitbm.  US^.,  Vol.  XXt.|>|i.  SM,  WB. 

(HolbTDOk.  Joumol  HHiI  lolwn  of  Rlla  LumH.  (Thti  ]uun»l  WH  iililcrt  lif  Hn.  Bar- 
rtuH  llnrkUny  Bolbpook  aiul  prmtMl  In  IWU,  only  in  Imprwl'ini  U'lnit  tflkco.  imi'  .il 
wtilrli  u  111  Hut  l.«iiii»  Uhnuj-l 
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way  one  of  the  largest  industries  of  the  South  was  started,  and 
England  was  enabled  to  produce  a  commodity  for  which  she 
had  been  paying  £150,000  sterling  annually  to  her  rival. 
In  1754  the  colony  exported  216,924  pounds,  and  shortly 
before  the  Revolution  1,107,660  pounds.  To  the  close  of  the 
century  lice  and  indigo  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  low 
country  planter.  Then  cotton  made  its  appeai*ance  as  a  great 
staple  crop. 

Section  15. — FitreUjii  commerce. 

Having  now  traced  one  side  of  the  plantjition  system — the 
origin  and  development  of  the  staple  crops — we  can  turn  mir 
attention  to  foreign  commerce,  which  was  its  complement. 

There  was  a  chamcteristic  industr}-  for  each  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  colony.  At  an}'  one  time  all  grades  of 
advancement  could  be  detected,  ranging  from  the  cultivated 
society  of  Charleston  and  its  vicinity  to  the  hunters  and  trap- 
pel's  of  the  frontier.  There  is  evidence  that  each  new  strip  of 
country,  in  the  process  of  reclaiming  it  from  the  wilderness, 
passed  through  the  successive  stages  of  the  hunting  ground, 
the  t^attle  ranch,  and  the  cultivated  field  with  its  market  town 
near  bj-. 

By  1680  the  colony  had  develoj)ed  sufficient Iv  to  show  clearly 
the  familiar  phenomena  of  the  old  settlement  and  the  now. 
At  first  it  was  all  frontier — the  frontier  of  Euroi>e  in  fact. 
Gmduallv  the  colonv  had  become  dilTerentiated  into  two 
communities  by  the  original  settlement  taking  on  the  appear- 
ance and  the  interests  of  a  fairlv  well-estiiblished  societv,  and 
crowding  the  frontier  one  stage  back  from  the  coast.  This 
marks  the  first  appearance  of  the  '"  West,"  or,  in  colonial  par- 
lance, the  Back  Count rv  in  South  Carolina  historv.  The  fur 
trade  and  slave  cati'hing  wei^e  the  leading  occupations  of  the 
frontier  and  figured  conspicuously  in  th?  politics  of  the  colony 
from  a}>out  1680  to  1720.  Both  were  very  pn  iitablc,  but  they 
were  antagonistic  in  some  respects.  The  fur  trade  deixMidinl 
on  j>eace  and  mutual  confidence  Ijetween  the  whites  and  the 
numen>us  Indian  tribes;  while  slave  catching  implied  a  chronic 
state  of  warfare.  The  frontiei-smen  complaineil  at  one  time 
that  Governor  Moore  and  a  coterie  of  friends  were  seeking  to 
monopolize  the  fur  trade  and  the  slave-mtching  business  for 
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thHir  own  privaU"  giiin.'  They  wore  chiirgcd  with  atU^nipting 
to  prevpiit  the  fron  Up  rumen  from  beiiip  represented  in  the 
legi^liiliire  in  order  thai  they  uiii^ht  (wirry  out  tJioir  sclioines. 
Ni'verthele-sH  the  trade  remained  militant ially  in  the  hund^  of 
the  individual  tnidei-s  until  17U1,  when  it  wiw  made  a  Govern- 
ment mono|Kjy.  After  that  an  Indian  atfent  wa«  employed 
at  a  lixed  salary,  and  made  direi-tly  re.fponaililfl  t<)  the  lejfi.-jln- 
I lire,  to  look  after  the  trade.  This  was  tht-  lieginning  of  a 
nVKti-nmtie  rp^iilatioii  nf  the  ftir  trade,  which  put  a  nUtp  tu 
the  abused  and  fwandalf*  apiswiaUsd  with  it  in  ita  early  days. 

There  wa«  n  very  lively  coiiipt^tition  with  the  French  tiudeni 
on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Spitnisli  in  Florida  for  the  fricnd- 
«hi|)  and  tmde  of  the  enerjfetk-  triben  in  the  rich  fur-l>earin{( 
regions  at  the  Inine  of  the  Apjntlaeliian  Mounbiins  in  Caro- 
lina, (reorpia.  Alabama,  and  Tennenwe.  It  was  soon  dii*cov- 
eiT^d,  however,  lliat  diminishing;  returns  set  in.  if  the  ti-aders 
pushed  their  way  Iwyond  a  cei-tain  distaiiee  from  the  eoast, 
due  to  the  t^ri'at  ir\|)en8C  of  transportinx  the  fur  and  luer- 
ehandiso.  At  tii'st  the  riverw  wore  foflowod  wherever  it  was 
piissilili' to  do  Mi>.  When  it  was  m^ivpwiirj  to  go  across  eoun- 
try  tJie  ((o<hIm  were  packed  on  tho  hwkn  of  Indians  or  horses. 
When  the  trade  was  fully  developt'd  rejjular  caravans  of 
pack  horses  were  established.  These  followed  the  bridle  \mthit 
liwling  fmru  CbariestJin  into  the  interior.  Then-  were  two 
main  trails,  one  going  by  way  of  St.  .luliens,  Wasmasaw, 
Ponds  on  the  Kdisto,  Fort  Mihiiv.  near  Hanjburg  on  the  Savan- 
nah,  which  led  to  the  On-ek  and  Chiekawaw  country.  Ijat*>r  it 
WH«  used  |>artly  tw  the  route  to  the  Chorokei-  district.  Tlic 
other  hiimelied  off  at  St.  .luli>;iiH,  {tassing  eastward  to  Four 
Hole  (.'reek  on  the  Siintee.  wrosw  Amelia  Township,  through 
Oi-angeburg  to  the  tJongarec.  thence  up  the  Saluda  to  (jraiiby. 
.titmited  at  the  fnlU  a  few  miles  tielow  ('olundiin,  and  from 
there  by  various  hmaehcfi  it  extondctl  into  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country.  It  is  a  curioiL-<  fact  that  when  tht>  tirst  ntil- 
roadri  were  kid  out  in  tlie  Slatii  they  followed  these  Indian 
trails.  Logjku  wrote,  indeed,  that  up  to  185!)  tlio  railway:*  had 
followed  the  old  Iniils  very  elostdy.*    These  trails  had  Iwen 

■  ChKlmvn.  PiiUlUiU  Aiinuli  of  tliu  t'lillnl  IViliiniw:  t^)m>ll.  IliHUirli'il  <'i<lli'<'Lh>ii>, 
Viil.  II,  p.  «<1;  itlvi'n4,)ikaKihnrUti'  litnoiry  <>(  HniiUi  CunQna.  pp.  Wt-UH,  Ul -'JIk^  l-atr 
Ih-.  KnunlxntHuriMiCAmllnii.  MMK.  Vol  V.  lit-.  wa-'iiO. 

•L(«ati.  niniinv  Di  X^pifL-r  siuiii  r^nilina.  f  |i.  in,  iw, 
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marked  out,  no  doubt,  by  the  buffalo  long  before  the  advent 
of  the  hunters  and  trappers.  It  shows  how  unerringly  the 
herds  of  buffalo  found  the  easiest  grades  by  following  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance  in  their  periodic-al  migrations  fi-om 
pasture  to  pasture,  and  to  the  f  re^h-w^ater  springs  and  the  salt 
licks.* 

By  the  primitive  method  of  the  pack  train  merchandise 
could  be  transported  from  Charleston  to  the  Chickasaw  coun- 
try in  southern  Tennessee  and  exchanged  there  for  furs,  with 
profit.  The  furs  were  brought  back  on  the  return  trip  and 
shipped  to  England.  Beyond  the  Chickasaw  country  the  trade 
was  not  profitable,  but  slaves  were  obtained  from  still  more 
distant  tribes. 

There  was  a  preference  for  the  trade  with  the  more  distant 
tribes,  because  those  Indians  had  not  become  demoralized 
through  drink  and  other  vices  of  the  whites  as  they  had  near 
the  settlements.  After  the  Indian  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  settlers  to  a  certain  extent  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
hunt  for  the  little  trinkets  and  cheap  merchandise  that  the 
traders  carried.  He  demanded  more  substantial  returns.  As 
the  traffic  was  extended  and  svstematized  the  Indians  came  to 
rely  almost  wholly  on  the  traders  for  arms,  amnmnition, 
knives,  blankets,  and  the  like.  Their  system  of  making  a 
living  seems  lo  have  changed  entirely.  This  fact  made  the 
traders  almost  indispensable.  The}'  supplied  the  Indians  with 
a  vast  quantity  of  merchandise,  as  is  shown  })y  the  amount  of 
furs  that  were  aiuiuall}-  exported.  In  1708  it  was  estimated 
that  over  50,0(M)  skins  were  shipped  from  Charleston  annually, 
i*equiring  in  their  purchase  from  £2,500  to  £8,000  worth 
of  gocKls  reckoned  at  their  first  cost.  In  1731  the  item  of 
deerskins  alone  amounted  to  :i25,0O0.  In  1747  there  were 
exported  from  Charleston  200  pounds  of  beaver  and  720  hogs- 
heads of  deoi'skins.  In  1755  one  of  the  leading  traders  stated 
that  if  the  season  wa,M  a  fair  one  there  would  be  25,<X)0  deer- 
skins collect(»d  from  the  Cherokee  ninge. 

The  fur  tnule  was  at  its  best  from  1721  to  1748.  After  that 
it  began  to  decline.  In  South  Carolina  it  declined  rapidly 
after  the  rt^moval  of  the  Cherokees  from  the  larger  portion  of 
the  up  country  in  1755.     it  had  been  one  of  the  leading  indus- 

»  McCrady,  History  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  pp.  2V»»-3t)I. 
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tries  of  lh(!  t'oloiiy,  and  even  (i.s  lute  as  1748  it  ninked  next  to 
ri«*  in  the  value  of  the  amount  oxported.  The  total  vahie  of 
theexportfi  from  November  1.  1747,  to  Novemlier  1,  174!*. 
amounted  to  il, 129,660.  of  which  rice  Nupplied  i"01S.75l) 
wortli  and  Ihi-  fur  trade  £'^^i.-^H).  Fhpn  stwd  sei'ond  on  tlip 
lifit.  The  de<-liiir  of  the  fur  tr«ile  in  the  de<mde  followinfr 
indimtod  that  the  first  phtwe  i>f  llie  frontier  lift-  hiul  |Misr«-d. 
The  tmder  had  wtarted  his  »|H>raliiinH  on  the  coaHt.  and  aw  the 
frontier  nrpeded  lie  followed  to  riialte  itioni  fm'  the  i-ow-[m'ii 
keep«'r«, ' 

C«tMe  miMinfj  markH  the  nest  stttj^e  of  tidvance.  It  wiis  the 
first  to  uttiwt  the  Htlvntiuri  of  tbe  cohmiHtw,  and  it  developed 
nipitUv  in  spite  of  the  pi()t«'sts  i>f  the  proprietors,  wtio  pti'- 
ferred  that  they  should  produce  artielex  for  exi»ort.  Many  of 
the  early  fortunes  were  made  out  of  eattle  luid  hogs.' 

The  tmnnitory  chHracter  of  the  raneher'n  huxinesN  is  well 
indiciiti'd  in  the  report  of  the  surveyor  for  the  southern  dis- 
trii-t  in  1773.'  He  wrote  that  herds  of  eattle,  numljering 
oft»'n  l,f>iM)head.  wei-eiiriven  from  South  Oirolina.  Here, 
lietween  the  Savannah  and  the  Ojreehee.  over  since  1757,  hiid 
llH'eii  kept  "'in  trances  under  the  HUKpii'O^  of  cow-pen  keeperit. 
whiih  move  (like  unto  the  ancient  patriarchs  or  the  modern 
llodewins  in  Antl)iu)  from  ftirest  to  forest  in  n  meiusui-e  as  the 
grattH  wears  out  or  the  planters  approaeh  tbem." 

I>urin}>:  the  first  thirty  or  forty  yemrs  the  colony  exporti'd 
mainly  furs,  jwirk.  Iieef.  hides,  tallow,  and  dairy  pn>duct«, 
Tlieso  iirticles,  evf'i'|)riti{j  furs,  were  Inrtrely  exported  to  the 
West  Indies.  Philadelphia.  New  York,  and  the  New  Bngland 
towns.  Hut  with  the  apiK>»mnc-c  of  rice  iind  indigo  as  the  all- 
iiniH)rtnnt  product**,  the  people  import<?d  thewe  very  things 
from  the  Northern  ci>lonieM.'  They  even  neglecti^d  their 
orchards  and  ^i-dens.  prefei-ring  to  olitain  their  vegetables 
«nd  fruit*  from  the  Kurtnidos  iind  hitt-rfnim  the  New  Kngknd 
Slates;'  that  is.  the  home  HUl)ply  was  not  sutScient  to  meet 
the  demand  and  eonaideruble  ijuantities  of  these  articles  had 
to  be  imported.     With  the  dwJine  of  protit«  in  cotton  plaiit- 

'CitrrxU,  Hlnlorti'iil  Cyillu'tlinui,  Vul.  II.  f.  Vi*:  euUlli'  Koiiinlniif  Siiiilh  Cjinilluit,  MSS., 
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ing  and  the  growth  of  the  large  manufacturing  cities  in  the 
North  since  the  civil  war,  this  trade  has  reversed  its  direction. 

When  the  new  townships  were  laid  out  in  1780  they  went 
through  a  similar  development.  At  first  they  competed  with 
the  Northern  colonies  in  furnishing  the  older  planting  section 
with  hreadstuffs.  This  cut  off  an  important  item  of  trade, 
which  led  the  British  officials  to  make  inquiries  in  17(55.  At 
i,his  time  the  up  country  was  also  supplying  the  planters  with 
food  products.  In  answer  to  the  questions  asked,  the  governor 
replied  that  the  tnide  with  New  York  and  Philadelphia  had 
been  of  an  unprofitable  sort.  It  took  away  all  their  money 
and  bills  of  exchange  brought  in  from  other  places  to  pay  for 
bread,  flour,  beer,  beans,  hams,  bacon,  and  other  things,  but 
which,  exempt  beer,  the  new  townships  were  beginning  to 
supply  them  with,  as  these  townships  were  settled  by  indus- 
trious and  thrifty  German  people.  This  had  decreased  the 
shipping  and  the  volume  of  the  foreign  trade,  but  he  thought 
it  was  far  from  being  a  detriment  to  the  colony.* 

These  facts  indicate  dearh^  that  the  planters  were  concen- 
trating their  energies  in  the  production  of  the  staples,  rice 
and  indigo,  for  export.  They  neglected  everything  else.  It 
shows  how  the  industrial  life  was  becoming  narrowed  and 
cramped  as  the  colony  developed.  The  almost  infinite  variety 
of  occupations  of  the  mod(»rn  industrial  society  was  evidently 
lacking.  There  was  little  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  a  diversity  of  histes  and  tjilents  in  the  individual  man.  The 
activities  of  the  people  were  confined  to  a  few  narrow  ruts. 
Propert}^  had  no  tendency  to  become  ditt'erentiated.  It  wa.s 
divided  into  a  very  few  categories.  The  important  ones  were 
lands,  slaves,  and  the  stock  of  the  merchants.  There  was  no 
division  in  the  factors  of  production.  The  plant(»r  looked 
upon  the  introduction  of  diversified  industry  as  a  sign  of 
degenenicy.  It  meant  the  dissolution  of  the*  forct^d  ])atriar- 
chal  relation  existing  between  nuister  and  slave,  and  the 
advent  of  the  struggle  l)etween  capitjil  and  labor.  The  planter 
had  a  contempt  for  the  trading  and  artisan  class.  He  disliked 
pjiid  officials.  So  we  find  that  tiie  members  of  the  legislature 
received  no  pay  during  the  colonial  times,  nor  did  the  local 
officials.  In  order  to  secure  commissioners  of  roads,  for 
inst-iince,  laws  were  enacted  making  the  citiz<*n  liable*  to  serve 

U'libli*'  KiM'ords  of  S^nith  Carolina.  MSS.  Vol.  XXIII.  ]>.  :i.'>7. 
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three  years  out  of  every  six,  until  he  reached  an  advanced 
a^e.  The  penalty  of  refusing  to  serve  was  a  fine  of  £10. 
There  were  similar  regulations  governing  other  minor  offices.* 

In  such  an  industrial  system  foreign  commerce  pla3's  an 
important  role.  It  is  the  only  source  of  supplv  for  finished 
goods,  and  is  often  the  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  food 
supply.  The  governor  said,  in  his  report  in  1751,'*  that  the 
trade  of  the  colony,  excepting  a  little  with  the  Indians  and  the 
Spaniards,  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  their  products  for 
real  necessaries,  sui^h  as  clothing  for  themselves  and  negroes; 
every  sort  of  household  furniture;  all  works  in  steel,  iron, 
brass,  copper,  tin;  some  in  gold,  jis  watches  and  rings;  many 
in  silver,  as  plate  of  various  figure  and  fashion;  all  works  of 
leather  and  wood;  vessels  of  earth,  delph,  china,  or  glass; 
every  sort  of  sailcloth,  cordage,  and  rigging  for  ships  or  })oats; 
every  kind  of  tool  and  utensil;  in  short,  everything  that  is 
useful  or  ornamentiil  in  life;  every  particular  that  a  people 
who  have  no  manufactures  can  want  and  will  have  as  they 
are  a})le  to  purchase  it;  every  valuable  and  every  trifling 
thing  from  l)ales  of  cloth,  linen,  silk,  even  to  j)ai)ers  of  thread, 
pins,  and  nt^edles. 

Surely  this  rejx)rt  nuist  have  gladdened  the  Britisher's 
heart.  To  supply  this  large  (juantity  of  imports  an  extensive 
carrying  tnide  was  re<iuired.  For  example,  in  1745  and  174(5 
we  find  the  following  list  of  vessels  clearing  from  Charleston:' 


To  ?^»in>[K* 

To  tlif  West  Inilii's 

To  th«'  Northcrti  coloTiii's 

Totnl 


1715. 

121 

4H 


255 


174*; 


105 
9;{ 
37 


235 


That  is,  jin  average  of  al)out  four  or  five  vessels  cleared 
from  Charl(\st()n  (»ach  w-eek,  which  is  a  large  number  for  a 
small  colony.  Hut  only  an  insignificant  portion  of  these  ves- 
sels w(Mv  owned  or  manned  bv  Carolinians.  Most  of  them 
w(»re  owned  in  the  North  and  by  the  British.  The  shopkeep- 
ers at  Charleston   wore  also   largely  foreigners.     The    large 

M\M>|nr,  StJitutt'S  at  I^irgr  of  South  Cnroliiui,  Vol.  IX.  p.  :MW. 
■-ru»)li('  KiM'onls  of  South  Cnniliim.  MSS.  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  M.i. 
Mbid.,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  35«. 
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dealers  were  English  merchants  who  had  their  factors  in 
Charleston.  As  the  planters  were  large  borrowers,  the  fac- 
tors became  an  important  part  of  the  plantation  system. 
Their  business  was  a  sort  of  combination  of  that  of  the  broker, 
banker,  and  merchant.  They  loaned  money  on  lands  and 
slaves,  or  advanc^.d  to  the  planter  on  his  growing  crop  the 
provisions  and  supplies  needed  on  the  plantation  for  the  year. 
Thus,  in  place  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  batik,  the 
stock  and  produce  exchanges,  there  was  simply  the  large 
dealer  represented  by  his  agent,  called,  a  factor.  The  ex- 
changes and  investments  were  made  largely  through  the 
accounts  with  the  merchants,  instead  of  through  commercial 
paper,  aa  now.  In  this  way  that  ruinous  system  originated 
under  which  the  merchant  obtained  liens  on  nearly  everything 
that  the  planter  i*aised  from  year  to  year,  and  so  came  prac- 
tically to  dictate  the  acreage  and  kind  of  crop  to  be  planted. 

By  1750  some  of  the  larger  planters  found  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  have  factors  of  their  own  on  the  foreign  market, 
because  of  the  exorbitant  rate  of  insurance,  freight,  and 
commissions  charged  by  the  dealers.' 

The  large  foreign  element  at  Charleston  among  the  mer- 
chants atti'acted  attention  on  several  oi^casions  and  deserves  a 
mention  here.  When  the  first  iiimblings  of  the  Revolution 
were  heard  in  the  colony,  the  planters  and  farmers  started 
associations  for  encouraging  domestic  manufactures,  for  boy- 
cotting British  goods,  and  to  promote  American  int<»rests 
generall3^  This  movement  met  with  a  .strong,  though  secret, 
opposition  in  Charleston.  It  was  attributed  at  once  to  the 
merchants,  who  were  stigmatized  as  "^'tho  fon^igners  of  only 
a  few  years  standing,  for  the  most  pai*t,  and  men  who  look 
out  only  for  their  purses."*  The  merchants  did  not  deny 
that  they  were  newcomers,  but  they  tried  to  show  cause  why 
they  ought  to  stand  in  public  favor  by  pointing  to  the  occa- 
sions when  thev  claimed  to  have  sju^rificed  their  business 
interests  for  the  good  of  the  planters. 

A  curious  grouping  of  businesses  developed  with  respect  to 
both  nationalities  and  location  that  may  still  }»e  observed  in 
Charleston.  The  i*etail  clothing  stores  are  all  massed  on 
King  street,  and  are  almost  exclusively  owned  and  niunaged 

»  Public  IU*oord«  of  South  (^ttroHiia,  MSS.  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  \\\X'M  I. 
>South  Carolina  Gazette,  Charlenton.  January  1,  17t»9;  July  \\\. 
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by  .lew«.  Th«;  .Jews  were  a  promtnont  Glement  in  Cliarleston 
toward  the  cIdbc  of  the  colonial  period.  They  were  among 
the  first  to  send  congratulations  to  Washington  on  the  oeca- 
xion  of  his  lirxt  inauguration,  to  which  he  replied  in  «  peii^onal 
letter.' 

On  North  Bay  street  ai-e  the  wholesale  groceriew.  The 
retail  corner  groceric-s.  which  were  a  Mort  of  retuil  store  aiui 
Halooii  in  the  days  l)efore  the  Hispeiifitirj'  nyntein  was  estab- 
Ii8bt>d,  wciv  run  ulinoxt  wholly  by  north  fxcnuans.  Below 
St.  Michael's  Chun-h  on  Brrmd  street  aiv  the  Ijankers  and 
lawyers,  who  are  generally  Carr)iiFiian8  of  the  original  -stock. 
The  fruit  dealers  are  scattered  along  Meeting  street,  and  are 
almost  without  exception  Italians  and  Greeks,  uinong  whom 
the  (Jreeks  are  recognized  as  being  the  shrewdest  and  most 
succcswful  liuttine»<s  men.  and  were  the  lat«}it  to  arrive.  | 

SwTIdS  C. — Thr  tijrlmn  iiJIiIkit  in  lh<-  Ui\i>  rminlry. 

Then-  renmins  for  diftciLiniiin  the  tbii-d  and  ni<ist  tnqxirtant 
part  of  Ihe  plHnt;ition  economy,  namely,  the  nyHtem  of  labor. 
We  noticed  in  tracing  the  settlement  of  the  colony  that  the 
population  WHS  divided  into  thr&e  claflses  from  the  outset. 
There  was  u  imtrician  class,  a  class  of  plebeians,  and  the 
staves.  The  uppi-r  clans  was  niadp  up  mostly  of  large  land- 
holders, who  ivsenibled  the  English  country  gentlemen  very 
much.  The  pbmtation  was  a  sort  of  Ameriain  edition  of  the 
Knglish  manor  in  fiict.  The  indented  wrvant**  and  wlaven  took 
the  pkce  of  the  servile  elasses  in  England,  and  furnished  the 
labor  ]K)wer.  The  demand  for  ijilxir  was  so  grewt  and  the 
servants  were  so  hard  to  get,  that  a  regular  system  of  kid- 
napping, or  "spiriting,"  as  it  was  called,  grew  up.  Trickery 
and  even  force  were  used  to  entice  the  i«'opIe  to  go  on  iHtard 
the  merchantmen  lying  at  anchor  in  the  English  [K>rb«  awaits 
ing  their  caries,  and  once  on  l>oard  they  were  securely 
locked  np  until  America  was  reached,  where  they  were  sold 
to  maHt*.'rs  for  a  t«'riii  of  years,  generally  fitmi  three  to  seven. 
English  public  conscience  at  length  revolted  against  this  tmr- 
baiTuis  pnitrtice — at  least  against  its  abuses.  \V  hen  such  ca^es 
were  brought  into  the  courts,  the  judges  usually  found  against 
thn  dralnrs  and  spirits,  who  then  found  the  snmdnt  and  losses 
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attached  to  the  traflBc  too  much  to  endure.  The  merchants 
also  complained  that  many  idle  persons  had  made  agreements 
to  go  to  America  as  servants  and  had  accepted  nv^ney  in 
advance,  but  later,  repenting  of  their  bai-gain,  they  had 
induced  their  friends  to  make  complaint  against  the  shipmas- 
ters for  carrying  them  away  against  their  wishes/ 

In  1682  several  planters  and  merchant-s  petitioned  the  Crown 
to  direct  such  methods  for  the  retaining  of  the  servants  to 
serve  in  His  Majesty's  plantations  as  in  his  royal  wisdom  he 
should  think  meet,  and  to  tal^e  off  the  scandal  and  to  secure 
them  against  losses.  Accordingly,  the  King  in  council  issued 
an  order  for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic.  The  following  were 
its  main  provisions: 

First,  a  regular  form  of  indenture  was  prescribed,  to  which 
the  servant  must  give  his  assent,  and  which  had  to  be  exe- 
cuted before  a  magistrate;  second,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  was 
compelled  to  keep  the  names  of  all  persons  so  bound  in  a  book 
alphabetically  arranged;  third,  persons  under  age  could  be 
bound  only  before  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  one  of  the 
judges,  an  alderman  being  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  recorder, 
or  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  any  other  place  or  county. 
But  children  under  14  j'cars  must  obtain  their  parents'  con- 
sent; or,  if  the  parents  could  not  be  found,  they  had  to  be 
detained  at  least  two  weeks  })efore  embarking  for  America. 

VeiT  few  servants  seem  to  have  found  their  wav  to  the  col- 

ft  ft 

ony  at  this  time,  for  as  we  noticed  in  the  oiBcial  returns  for 
1708  only  120  servants  were  listed.  This  is  partially  accounted 
for  by  the  large  numbers  of  Indian  and  negro  slaves  that  were 
introduced  in  this  period.  The  very  fact  of  this  rapid  in- 
crease of  slaves  created  agtiin  a  strong  demand  for  the  indented 
servants,  Iwcause  the  colonists  seem  to  have  lived  in  a  chronic 
state  of  anxiety  lest  the}"  should  be  overpowered  by  the  large 
numbers  they  held  in  bondage.  This  fear  was  first  expressed 
in  the  begin iiin^^  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  became  stronger 
as  time  went  on,  as  is  clearlv  shown  bv  the  constant  reference 

ft  ft 

made  to  it  in  the  oiKcial  correspondence.  Various  means 
were  proposed  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  white  serv- 
ants.    One  was  the  otter  of  a  bouiitv  in  land  and  a  settler's 

ft 

outfit  to  (» very  servant  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service. 

»  Public  KetioniHof  S<juth  Curolina,  MSS.  vol.  I.  \*\\  .S^l-'Jiu;. 
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The  aiiioiint  of  land  vari«*d  from  tiuje  t«  tiiiiP.  At*  a  rule  it 
wiw  wilhiT  50,  IiHj,  or  15(J  m-res.  Thw  wh«  thoiipht  to  bv  k 
very  grt-tit  UKiucpiiiont,  but  it  soon  pruved  not  to  be  mo,  af<  wp 
uin  rviitiily  umloi-utHiid.  A  miiail  tract  of  land  in  >i  umrHtiy 
wildernowi  wan  not  worth  inunh,  even  as  an  opportunity,  to  a 
hilxtrtT  without  nipitHl  or  iritlufntiui  fn'pnds,  witii  nu  laliorat 
hi«  command  cxt-Bpt  such  as  hp  hiinwelf  could  exert.  The  an- 
wiiibij-  «iiproprial<»d  t'.'i.OiMliiun-ontv  nnnuiiily  f"i'rtevfii  yoars 
in  173!'  for  the  purptwc  of  laying  out  the  now  lnwnships  and 
granting  UmiIk.  supplies,  and  iMwsiiffi'  nmncy  t»  fXK>r  i;(imi- 
^rantii.  From  17^6  to  ITUH  the  jinwwdM  of  the  duty  on  ncpro 
"laves  were  iwwl  for  this  puqiose,  Altlioiii^h  the  plan  of  ;;iv- 
ing  the  tMunties  wan  alU^red.  they  ware  grant*'d  in  some  fonu 
or  other  until  tlie  Itevolulion.'  In  some  cattus  the  noloninl 
aiitiiorities  agreed  to  advance  money  and  riuppiies  to  poor  im- 
migrants on  i-ondition  that  they  f:hoiild  r(!)>ay  tii<>  imuMint  with 
int<>r<<st  within  a  »|K'eilied  tJim^.  'Vhin  was  done  in  one  ini!itan(i> 
in  1744,  when  a  nhiplowl  of  (.Temitin  immigrants  niiult>  com* 
plaini  Lo  the  goveniiu-  IhiU  tJioy  had  ln'cn  dt^taincd  on  iHiurd 
the  .S'/.  Ainlri-ii-«  in  ('Imrleston  Harbor  by  (^iptain  Hrown 
for  twenty-rtix  wwltf.'  They  had  been  brutully  treated  and 
aInioi<t  starved  U>  dentJi.  The  market  for  whitt^  servant;)  hap- 
pened t«  l>e  overstotrked  at  the  time,  so  the  dealer  eould  not 
dimiiose  of  them.  The  sufferers  th«'n  retpipstfld  the  governor 
to  take  them  off  the  shipinantf^r's  hnnds  and  Kuppiy  thrm  with 
toolH  and  food  until  thev  got  started  in  the  new  settlement. 
They  offered  to  rehubui^su  the  iioloiiy  with  interest  at  the  end 
of  three  yeai-s. 

The  dealnrs.  lllte  Captain  Brown,  made  a  business  of  cjury- 
ing  immigrants  to  America.  TIioho  who  could  not  pay  Iheir 
WHy,  they  a^rwd  to  take  acrosw  for  what  their  lalwjr  for  from 
three  to  seven  yt-ars  would  nell.  On  landing  at  Charleston 
these  jmsscngers  men,  women,  antl  childi-en— were  expos«l 
in  the  slave  market  alongside  of  negi-oes  from  Afrli-a,  and 
sold  to  the  plantei's.  Thi^  usmd  iiriei^  was  alniut  ^.'i  or  £<t 
sterling.  They  sot  t«  work  to  nnlwom  themselves  fi-oni  their 
servitude,  and  so  they  weix^  culled  it-demptioners.  Many  of 
the  German.  .Scotch,  and  Swiss  wbo  came  to  South  Carolina 
belonged  to  this  clas&     When  their  terms  of  seFvice  expired. 
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they  were  entitled  to  the  usual  grant  of  land  and  outfit,  a  part 
of  which  was  a  gun  and  a  supply  of  ammunition.  They  made 
excellent  pioneers,  standing  guard  over  the  frontiers,  and 
building  new  homes  for  themselves  at  the  same  time.  Man}' 
rose  to  wealth  and  position  and  formed  a  very  desirable  ele- 
ment of  the  population. 

As  early  as  1698  a  law  was  passed  requiring  every  planter 
to  keep  at  least  1  white  man  on  his  plantation  to  every  6 
negro  slaves.  The  constables  were  to  make  an  enumeration 
of  the  planters  and  the  number  of  negroes  that  they  kept,  and 
then  the  white  servants  available  were  to  be  assigned  by  lot.* 
A  similar  act  was  passed  in  1712,  in  which  the  proportion  was 
1  v«rhite  servant  to  10  negroes.'  In  this  case  coumiissioners 
were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  law.  From  1698  on  there 
were  various  provisions  in  the  laws  designed  to  keep  out  the 
undesirable  classes — in  the  language  of  the  act  of  1716' — 
''what  is  commonly  called  native  Irish,  or  persons  of  known 
scandalous  character  or  Roman  Catholics."  The  shipper  was 
required  to  produce  a  certificate  made  out  by  the  proper  mag- 
istrate showing  that  the  servant  was  not  reputed  to  be  a 
criminal  nor  was  ever  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense.  Under 
the  act  of  1712  the  importer  was  compelled  to  take  an  oath 
that  the  servants  he  brought  were  not  criminals.  The  pen- 
alty for  a  violation  of  the  law  was  fixed  at  £"25  currency. 
The  correspondence  of  the  time  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
colonists  made  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  out  the  criminal  and 
worthless  chal■ac^ters.  The  Irish  were  discriminated  against, 
of  course,  for  political  reasons. 

Bounties  wore  freely  offered  by  the  colony  to  |x^rsons  who 
brought  servants  with  them  or  induced  them  to  come.  In 
assigning  lands  the  settler  was  allowed  to  take  150  acres  more 
for  each  man  servant  that  he  brought  with  him.*  Merchants 
were  also  allowed  grants  of  land  for  their  eflforts  in  this  direc- 
tion.**  Cash  bounties  were  offered  at  times.  In  1698  the  rate 
was  £13  for  all  servants  except  Irish:  in  1112  it  was  i*14  for 

•Charleston  Year  Book  for  18»3,  p.  531:  Public  Records  of  South  Cantlina.  M8S..  Vdl. 
VIII,  p.  176;  Cooper.  Statutes  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  II.  p.  153. 
Mbid.,  p.  885. 
»Ibi(l.,  p.  647. 

« See  the  chapter  tm  settlement,  p.  v!0. 
»  Public  Records  of  South  C^irolina,  MSS..  Vol.  VIII.  p.  120. 
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British  Hfrr Vim ti^:  in  ITlti,  i^^f)  was  alltiwiMl  for  any  white  Ncrv- 
anbt.  nnd  i!£  lulditintml  for  till  tho«o  of  oxtra  quality  brought 
over  iu  the  two  foUowinjr  yearn. 

It  flccuui  U)  hiive  been  a  ditfii-ult  matter  U)  induce  while 
»Brvant«  to  ^^oIllP,  One  writer  coiiiplainod  that  they  prefci'red 
to  remain  near  their  eubin's  ainuku  if  they  must  beg  for  a  liv- 
ing rather  thancomiont  to  go  to  Atneriea.'  On  the  other  hand, 
wealthy  Britii*h  pluiiterei  always  tirouglit  their  servants  with 
them,  OK  did  aWi  the  ItartiadianH.'  And  in  the  early  eleetion 
riot*  ill  Charleston  the  counti'y  fa^-tion  ai^cunied  the  town  fac- 
tion of  carrying  tbi?  election  by  allowing  the  Hervants  to  vote.* 
Although  there  wa*<  a  coTiHtant  cry  for  more  white  servant*; 
there  amst  have  been  quitt!  a  largo  number  introduced. 

The  irilendwi  servantd  formed  a  distinct  cltws.  They  wore 
deprived  of  all  political  privilegew,  Iwing  unable  to  vote  or 
hiild  ullice.  There  wen-  si-pumtt!  provisions  relating  to  them 
in  the  code.'  \Vbipping  was  prescribed  in  all  ca^es  where  the 
frwmen  incurred  a  tine.  Them  wen^  two  penalties  for  the 
aanie  offense,  depending  on  whether  it  wa*  committed  by  a 
servant  or  by  a  freeinnn.  An  offi'iise  against  a  freeman  waa 
always  more  severely  punished  than  an  offense  against  a  serv- 
ant when  comniitUid  by  a  freeman.  Their  movements  were 
very  much  restricttsd,  and  elaborate  laws  were  [tassed  provid- 
ing for  the  uipture.  return,  and  punishment  of  nmaway». 

No  doubt  many  of  this  class  went  to  form  the  poor  white 
cla«e,  which  becjune  a  permanent  element  of  the  population. 
It  is  rather  signiticant  that  the  ]K)or  )>ecame  a  public  burden 
by  171^.  just  altout  the  time  that  the  pi'oduction  of  rice  and 
naval  stores  on  a  large  scale  iH'gan.  and  the  danger  from  the 
undue  proportion  of  ^tlavcs  timt  attracted  attention.  The  lirHt 
poor  law  wasi)a»st!d  in  Ifii'o.  It  provided  for  a  commissioner, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  distribute  tlit>  donations,  and  in  case  that 
was  insuHicient,  be  could  call  on  the  treasurer  of  the  colony 
fur  an  additional  £!*>  out  of  the  public  funds.  In  17H8  the 
Di>mmissiuner  was  empowered  to  le\y  a  poor  rate,     Bui  in 
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1712  tb?  poor  became  so  burdensome,  as  the  preamble  to  the 
act  states,  that  their  care  wa«  thrown  on  the  parishes?.*  This 
change  took  place  at  the  time  when  the  plantation  system  was 
I>erfected  and  the  slave  was  substituted  for  the  servant  and 
the  freeman  who  worked  for  hire.  There  was  no  room  for  a 
middle  class.  The  occupations  that  would  have  supported 
such  a  cla.s8  were  carried  on  by  the  slaves.  Each  large  planta- 
tion was  economically  a  community  in  iti>elf ,  as  it  was  in  some 
re^pecte  politically.  There  was  the  plantation  blacksmith, 
carpenter,  mason,  tailor,  and  whatever  craftsman  that  was 
needed — in  every  case  a  negro  slave.  The  factor  in  Charles- 
ton took  the  place  of  the  small  shopkee|)er&  and  retail  dealei*s. 
He  in  fact  represented  the  large  class  of  middlemen  of  an 
industrial  society.  The  workshops  of  the  colony  l)eing  in 
England  there  was  no  need  of  manufacturers.  There  was  rix)m 
only  for  planters  and  slaves.  Those  who  did  not  have  the 
ability,  the  capital,  nor  the  family  influence  to  l>orrow  capital 
for  running  such  an  establishment  as  a  plantation  had  Ijecome, 
necessarily  sank  into  the  proletariat.  Many  of  those  who 
started  as  indented  servants  rose  to  the  first  nink  in  the  earlv 
days,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  some  with  less  ability  who 
stalled  as  planters  lost  their  estates  by  reckless  management 
and  sank  from  station  and  wealth  to  poverty.  The  poor  man 
and  the  man  without  the  capacity  for  managing  a  large  enter- 
prise were  the  unfortunates  for  whom  there  was  no  place  in  a 
system  that  offered  so  limited  a  field  for  employment.  As 
the  productive  power  was  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the 
production  of  a  few  staple  articles,  the  sphere  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  labor  was  contracted  and  certain  occupations  })ecame 
odious  in  public  opinion.  Foreign  commerce  and  planting 
and  the  professions  were  the  only  fields  that  offen^d  respecta- 
ble employment.  But  in  the  planting  and  mercantile  business, 
even,  only  the  owners  and  managers  ninked  high.  The  over- 
seers on  the  plantation  were  mere  slave  drivers,  and  for  the 
most  part  without  social  standing.  Some  of  course*  accumu- 
lated fortunes  and  became  connected  with  the  aristocracv 
through  marriage.  Opportunities  in  the  mercantile  ))usiness 
were  diminished,  too,  by  the  use  of  slaves  as  vendors  of  prod- 

1  Charleston  Year  Book  for  1880;  Trott,  Collection  of   the  Laws  of   South    Carolina. 
1».  270. 
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ucc.  Kie(|iJi>iit.  protests  wen'  mntle  liy  the  people  ifi  Charles- 
ton liccauseof  thtit  pmeticc.'  Agnuid  jury  in  I7(!t^  presciit«d 
the  grievaiiee  that  many  negro  slaves  were  allowed  to  sell 
prwluee  and  engross  the  iniirkets,  rriudb  to  th«  prejudice  of 
pt>opIe  dependent  on  those  occupations  for  a  living,' 

There  eoiiM  Th-  but  om-  rosnlL  As  the  dignity  of  lalxir 
disappeared  the  man  without  capital  or  family  connettiona  to 
nmk<-  his  tiedit  good,  hiid  siiiall  ctumci;  of  rising  to  independ- 
onee  and  respectability.  The  schools  we m  po(»r  and  ho  could 
not  afford  to  educate  his  ehildix'n  under  private  tutors, 
much  less  send  them  abroad.  Thn  ignomnce  and  poverty 
iilonc  were  suHieient  to  crush  the  ialHiring  white.  When  wc 
add  to  this  the  lack  of  luseful  and  r*>s}MM^taljle  nmployiiipjit,  the 
origin  and  pLTpctuittion  of  the  poor  white**  Itccomcs  plain 
enough.  It  was  economic  rather  than  social.  The  social 
factor  entered  into  the  pi'oMt'in.  but  it  was  not  primary  nor 
most  powerful.  It  nmst  Ixi  admitted  that  Home  of  the  indontt^ 
SL-rvanl.s  iind  jwior  freemen  wore  piiuiH^rs,  debtors,  and  jail 
birds,  ilut  many  lieeamo  such  through  pnvii"onment  and 
chance,  that  were  otherwise  physically  sound  and  normal. 
Such  were  able  to  make  tiieir  way,  if  the  opjxirtunity  and  the 
inct'utivc  had  been  present,  as  they  did  at  first.  Many  of  this 
servant  class  found  their  way  into  the  middle  colonies,  yet 
they  wore  not  p(*r])etnat«d  as  a  poor  whit*!  class.  Then,  too, 
ti-avclers  noticed  in  the  West  Indies  that  the  jxwtr  white 
develoi«'d  in  the  latter  stipes  of  industrial  development. 
They  wen^  not  conspicuous  hh  a  rla*is  in  the  newer  colonies. 
In  South  ('■urolina  tliey  wore  located  on  the  least  diisirable 
lands.  The  large  plantei's  invariably  siH'urett  a  large  share 
of  the  l>ottom  lands  iti  their  tracts:  those  were  exceedingly 
fertile  and  well  riuit*d  to  rice  and  indigo  culture.  Thej*e 
recpiired  much  laltor  in  clearing  and  in  cultivation,  a  task  that 
only  the  negi*o  could  perform  «u<'ces«fully.  The  tide-wutxjr 
MWHiiip  wa«  too  uuich  for  the  white  man  to  attack.  To  this 
day  we  can  trace  by  the  ItH'Ation  of  tlie  Iwrge  plantations  of 
former  times  the  districts  where  slavery  flourished.  These 
are  generally  in  the  low  swampy  lands  along  the  streams. 
Thi»t  accounts  for  the  location  of  some  of  those  larye.  richly 


•  Chftilcolaii  Oatrtta  lor  ITU, 
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furnished  mansions  in  tho  most  unhealthful  localities.  As 
more  and  more  of  the  desirable  land  was  taken  up  by  the 
planters  the  poor  whites  were  pushed  on  to  the  sand  hills  of 
the  middle  country,  where  they  have  ever  since  been  settled. 
That  the  poor  whites  are  the  wrecks  left  by  an  unfortunate 
industrial  system,  there  can  be  but  very  little  doubt. 

Another  source  of  the  labor  supply  was  the  Indian  slaves. 
These  were  prisoners  of  war,  ciiptives  taken  in  raids  made  for 
the  purpose,  or  they  were  bought  from  friendly  tribes  who 
captured  them  for  profit.  The  proprietors  at  first  encouraged 
slave-catching  raids  because  it  was  the  cheapest  means  of 
encouraging  the  soldiers,  it  was  said.^  Later,  when  they  got 
control  of  the  fur  trade,  this  became  so  profitable  that  slave 
hunting  was  discountenanced,  since  it  injured  trade. 

A  very  large  number  of  Indians  were  enslaved  in  the  early 
days.  In  1708  we  noticed  that  1,400,  almost  exactly  the  num- 
ber of  white  males,  were  held  in  Iwudage.  Of  these  500  were 
men,  600  were  women,  and  300  were  children.  This  large 
number  the  report  explains  was  due  to  the  late  successes  of 
the  colonial  forces  in  their  operations  against  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Indians  in  the  preceding  five  years.  In  1712, 
in  a  war  with  tho  Tuscaroras  of  North  Carolina,  800  Indians 
were  captured  and  sold  into  slaver3\  This  was,  indeed,  a 
powerful  incentive  to  the  soldiers,  as  we  know  the  plunder 
was  divided  among  them.^  It  seems  that  in  one  instance  a 
company  of  traders  was  given  a  charter  to  do  a  slave-hunting 
business.'  As  late  as  1727  we  find  this  item  in  the  colonial 
treasurer's  account:  *' By  cash  received  for  Indian  men  sold 
for  account  of  ye  public,     *     *     *     25  pounds.''* 

The  Indian  slaves  were  not  all  retained  in  the  colon  v.  ^  Some 
were  exchanged  for  rum  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  report  of 
1709  the  sale  of  Indian  slaves  to  ''Rhode  Island,  Boston, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Virginia"  was  mentioned  as  a 
regular  item  of  trade.  The  Indian  was  too  high  strung  and 
intractable  to  make  a  good  slave.     He  was  not  as  faithful  and 

1  Rivers.  Sketch  of  the  Hist^^ry  of  South  Carolina,  pp.  131,  13.!. 

« Carroll  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  II.  pp.  674-576. 

s Rivera,  sketch,  etc.    Appendix.    (Representation  of  Colleton  ('»)unty.) 

*  Public  Records  of  South  Carolina,  MSS.,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  a'>0-3.')7. 

6 Cooper,  Statutes  at  Large  of  South  Carolina,  Vo..  II,  p.  324. 
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tniHtworthy  as  the  negro.  TIihi-b  waw  groat  'lunger  of  his 
enl4'ring  iriU)  ronspimciow  with  the  neighboring  trilws  for 
muaiMicring  tho  whiti'H.  For  this  reaxtn  the  Indian  »laveH 
were  quickly  dit^jxtyiHl  of  and  ucgrtK-s  wen;  sccurod  to  tako 
their  pliice. 

Tho  negro  wliives  Ix-foro  long  diriplafcd  the  indented  avrv- 
anta  and  Indian  slaves  entirely.  The  tii-Kt  of  tliose  wurc 
linmght  U>  t'h«rli'st«)n  from  tlw  HtvrltadoM  in  1671.  Negi-o 
slavery  rei^ived  lis  first  gre«t  impuW  aljout  twenty  years 
later,  when  the  exportation  of  naval  stores  became  an  impor- 
tant industry.  It  made  the  crude  labor  of  the  African  savagi* 
Ufteful  and  profitable.  But  negro  slavery  received  its  greateHt 
stiniulu)!i  through  the  intnxluction  of  rice  and  the  opening  up 
of  the  Hwamp  limdx.  Whit*  men  i-oiild  not  endure  the  labor  in 
these  malarial  regions.  Tlie  hardy  Swlssi  anil  Irish  pt^isants 
attempt*-d  the  ta*ik,  but  they  jjeriMhed.  It  was  said  that  a 
white  man  mrely  succeeded  in  clearing  more  land  in  the 
swamps  than  he  ivqiiired  for  his  grave,  in  which  he  was 
xhortly  deposited. 

The  improvements  in  rice  growing  did  for  slavery  in  the 
low  country  during  the  colonial  jM-'ritMl  what  (Tie  improve- 
mentt»  in  the  textile  industry  and  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin  did  for  slavery  in  the  uplands  nearly  a  century  later.  It 
made  pi-otitable  the  exploitation  tii  immense  trat^ts  of  fertile 
land  with  tho  crudest  labor.  Thiw  fact  fastened  slavery  on  the 
tide-water  region,  as  a  similar  cireniustanct^  caused  its  spread 
to  the  iiiiddln  and  the  up  country,  and  tinally  over  tlie  entire 
Southwest. 

Tho  African  slave  trade  becani«  an  iinportjmt  branch  of  for- 
eign commere^i  with  the  close  of  tJie  wvent^vnth  century.  As 
a  result,  the  negrwss  8(K»n  formed  so  large  an  element  of  the 
jKtpulation  as  to  alarm  the  colonists.  While  we  have  no  exM-t 
ennmenitlons  of  the  jM'opte  for  this  jwriod  wo  do  have  tho  tax 
returns  and  the  ulHcinl  cstiinate.s.  In  17')S  the  negro  slave-s 
were  estimated  to  numlier  4,Hm),  as  against  4,(iWJ  whites  and 
1,400  ludian  slavtvs.'  By  the  tax  returns  of  1721),  whidi  was 
a  sworn  statement  certiti««l  to  as  being  exact,  there  were 
11,868  negro  slaves  in  the  colony  uud  1,305  taxpayers,  or  an 

>  rulilla  Iteooida  ot  SouUi  Oirolliw,  USX..  Vol.  V.  pp.  a»4lo. 
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estimated  white  population  of  9,000/  The  tax  returns  of 
1770  gave  the  negro  slaves  as  75,178,  and  the  white  population 
was  estimated  at  45,000.*  Even  in  the  city  of  Charleston  at 
this  time  the  negroes  were  given  at  5,831,  while  the  whites 
numbered  only  5,030.' 

This  shows  that  there  was  a  very  disproportionate  increase 
of  the  negro  population  during  the  colonial  period.  It  caused 
anxiety,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  various  attempts  were  made  to 
guard  against  a  possible  calamity  by  Inducing  white  servants 
to  come  over.  This  failed  to  correct  the  evil.  In  1708  a  new 
plan  was  tried.*  An  act  was  passed  laying  an  embargo  on 
persons  leaving  the  colony  and  confining  settlement  within 
the  territory  bounded  by  the  Savannah  on  the  south,  the  San- 
tee  on  the  north,  and  by  a  line  20  miles  beyond  the  most  distant 
plantation  then  located  to  the  west.  Any  person  leaving  the 
colony  or  going  beyond  these  limits  without  the  consent  of 
the  governor  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  £50,  or  imprisonment  for 
one  year.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  statute  was  that  the 
province  was  *'  *  *  *  of  larger  extent  than  the  signal 
of  alarm  can  reach." 

In  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  1714  occurs  this  clause:* 
"  Whereas  the  number  of  negroes  do  extremely  increase  in 
this  province,  and  through  the  afflicting  providence  of  God 
the  white  persons  do  not  proportionately  iiuiltiply,  })y  reason 
whereof  the  safety  of  said  province  is  greatly  endangered 
*  *  *  ."  By  this  act  we  find  for  the  first  time  an  import  duty 
laid  for  the  express  purpose  of  discoumging  the  further  intro- 
duction of  negroes.*  In  addition  to  the  customary  fees  and 
regulations  a  duty  of  £2  currency  was  fixed  on  every  slave 
imported.  Three  years  later  an  additional  duty  of  £40  was 
added,  to  remain  in  force  for  four  vears.'  To  this  act  the 
British  merchants  made  strenuous  objections  and  pressed  the 
proprietors  to  have  it  repealed.  The  proprietois  tln^n  wrote 
to  the  colonial  authorities  that,  on  account  of  the  possible  dan- 
ger of  the  large  number  of  negroes,  they  were  unwilling  to 

>  Public  Records  of  South  Carolina,  MMS..  Vol.  IV.  p.  Zi. 
«n)id..  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  129. 
a  Ibid.,  pp.  387,388. 

♦Cooper,  Statutes  at  Large  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  VI  I,  p.  :^iil. 
»Ibid.,  p.  367. 

•By  an  act  of  1703  a  duty  of  20  shillings  on  adult  negroes  fn)ni  the  West  Indies  and  10 
shillings  on  those  from  Africa  had  been  Impiwed. 
nbid.,  p.  369. 
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rppfiftl  the  dutifs  jw  the  denltTi*  desired.  They  ndviswl  them  in 
tM8o  there  was  no  actual  danger  to  substitute  for  the  duties  a 
re^ihitioii  requiring;  every  planter  to  keep  at  least  one  white 
man  to  every  negro  on  his  plantation.'  From  1721  to  1735 
the  following  wrhedule  of  dutieti  seems  to  have  been  in  foriy:' 
KesrnwM  ilbove  10  yiiin>  ol  age  imported  from  anywhere  eicept  Atner- 

icn,  •nil  exce{>tin^  Spanuih  negroes,  per  head £10 

Children,  oiceiit  InlantB,  per  head 5 

AmDricAti  luyna-s,  per  head 50 

Childrt'U  I'f  thiH  clam,  per  head S 

Siiuub>h  netTf"*'  niesUt*.  riinl  miikttiieH ir>0 

These  Jigures  ajuwar  larger  than  they  really  were,  for  -£10 
currency  was  worth  only  £1  lite,  froui  1730  to  1735.  The 
dtsciimiriation  in  the  rates  againM  negroes  imported  from  the 
other  colonies  was  inti-nded  to  keep  out  the  oiHt-off  crimtnul 
and  otherwise  undesirable  slavps  of  their  neighboi-s.  They 
feared  tliat  their  colony  would  Wcome  u  dumping  ground  for 
tile  others. 

By  the  act  of  17iH  a  prohibitive  tax  on  the  lirst  purchniW 
was  ini]x>s(!d,  amounting  Ui  £UHt  per  head  in  addition  to  the 
former  mtcv*  The  pivamhies  tt>  all  of  thi^se  acta  show  clearly 
the  fear  iind  anxiety  of  the  whites  lest  tlie  n<^roes  should 
come  to  ivalixe  their  superiority  in  numbors  and  attempt  to 
overpower  them.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  this  feeling 
of  insecurity,  aumunting  lit  times  tu  alarm,  existed  thi-ongh- 
out  the  IMth  century.  It  might  b«'  objected  that  the  customary 
preamble  intivHlueing  an  act  of  the  aMsemblr  was  mei-ely 
formal  and  was  often  ivpeated  when  the  I'onditions  tliat  in- 
spired it  had  oliviously  disappeared.  There  Is  other  dire<t 
evidence,  such  as  the  contemj»irary  correspondence,  internal 
evidence  in  the  acts  themselves;  such  as  regulations  expressly 
dedigned  to  prevent  negro  upritiings,  and,  la.stly,  aecount^  of 
ntrtual  revolts  and  more  numerous  aecoimtH  of  the  plots  that 
miscarried  on  account  of  tlie  vigilnnee  of  the  wliites.  The 
danger  seems  U>  luivc  liecn  gremtwft  from  about  l"2n  to  1770. 
when  the  proportion  of  wild  negi-oes  was  ofti^n  cpiit*!  large. 
In  172.5.  for  example,  there  wore  1,751  imported  when  there 
were  no  niure  than  2,iXH)  or  2,a0t)  families;'  in  17U6  o\-er 

1  Fuhlli:  Rii'imbi  ol  BnuUi  lAimllnii,  Mas.,  Vi'l.  VII.  ^  US, 

■Ihlcl..  Vnl.  XVIII.  p|>.  -JO-W. 

'trktuittum  Vcar  ll»-L  l"r  ihke.  p  ,ui. 

'IMbUc  HiMrunk.il  aniili  CkRtUi.a.  UBK,  V<>J.  XII,  p,  1M. 
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8,000  were  imported.^  This  was  certainly  an  element  of 
great  danger  in  a  community  where  there  were  already  above 
five  slaves  to  three  white  men;  and  we  find  that  three  serious 
attempts  at  revolt  occurred  during  this  period,  one  in  1720/ 
another  in  1739,'  and  again  in  1759.* 

In  1720  the  negroes  had  formed  a  plot  to  capture  Charleston 
and  to  destroy  every  white  person  in  the  colony.  A  corre- 
spondent wrote*  ♦  ♦  ♦  *'but  it  pleased  God  it  was  dis- 
covered and  many  of  them  taken  prisoners,  and  some  burned, 
some  hanged,  and  some  banished.''  Then  follows  a  fuU  ac- 
count of  the  plot  and  how  it  was  unearthed,  the  escape  of 
some  of  the  negroes  toward  the  Spanish  territory,  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  mUitia,  aided  by  Indians.  Throughout  the  cen- 
tury there  were  complaints  made  that  the  Spaniards  in  Florida 
were  inciting  the  slaves  to  revolt  by  offering  them  freedom 
and  protection.  The  French  in  the  Southwest  were  also  a 
constant  menace,  as  the  governor  and  council  wrote  in  1734::  * 
*  *  *  '^Insurrections  against  us  have  been  often  attempted 
and  would  at  any  time  prove  very  fatal  if  the  French  shoukl 
instigate  them  (the  negroes)  by  artfully  giving  them  an  ex- 
pectation of  freedom."  The  most  formidable  revolt  was  that 
of  1739,  when  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  secured  a  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  attacked  the  whites,  killing  several  persons 
at  the  first  blow.  Then  they  proceeded  boldly  on  their  way 
to  the  Spanish  frontier,  killing  and  burning  as  they  went. 
In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  runaway  slaves 
took  to  the  swamps  on  being  pursued,  where  they  could  main- 
tain themselves  for  a  long  time.  Certain  localities  became 
regularly  infested  with  the  bands  of  runaways,  who  stole  from 
their  hiding  places  to  rob  and  plunder  the  neightoring  plan- 
tations. To  rout  them  out  of  these  retreats  was  a  perilous 
undertaking,  in  which  it  became  customary  to  employ  the  In- 
dians. A  band  of  warriors  would  be  given  the  privilege  to 
scour  the  infested  swamp  and  to  capture  or  kill  any  negro 
found  in  hiding,  a  pastime  in  which  the  Indian  seems  to  have 
delighted.  The  hue  and  cry  of  a  slave  hunt  with  Indians  was 
intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  slaves,  as  Governor  Bull 
explained  in  1766.^ 

» Public  RecordH  of  South  Carolina,  MSS.,  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  129;  Vol.  XXX.  p.  300. 
«Ibid.,  Vol.,  VIII,  pp.  24-27.  *  Ibid.,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  2f>-27. 

•Ibid.,  Vol.  XX,  p.  179.  « Ibid..  Vol.  XVI,  p.  399. 

*Ibid.,  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  67.  'Ibid..  Vol.  XXXI.  p.  20. 
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Gnulimlly  the  melhods  of  tleuling  with  tliL- slaves  grew  into 
aayHtem.  &s  the  developiuent  of  the  slave  code  clearly  iudi- 
r&tan.  When  the  funciamentul  uonstitutions  were  fntme(t  f<>i* 
the  governing  of  the  Carolirias,  slavery  had  found  its  way  into 
III!  the  ICiiroi>ean  coiunie»  in  Ameriut.  Ho  we  tind  that  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  institution.  The  master  was  given 
al)solute  control  over  his  slave.  Starting  with  this  very 
sweeping  and  geneml  provision,  the  familiar  regulations  of 
the  later  code  develoi>ed  iiit  by  bit,  as  exjxirionce  suggested 
the  need  of  alterations.  The  principal  matters  requiring  reg- 
ulation were;'  The  status  of  thv  slave  and  (auditions  under 
which  ho  could  be  liberated;  trial  and  punishiuent  of  offend- 
ers, and  indcinniticatiun  of  the  owners  for  slaves  cxeciittui;  the 
return  of  the  runaways;  the  question  of  hiring  out  slaveh;  tJie 
problem  of  piitting  a  stop  to  st^mling.  due  in  part  to  illtreat- 
mentand  underfeeding  l^y  unscrupulous  masters;  the  use  of 
weapons,  and  tiie  general  question  of  security  against  revolt. 

The  status  of  tlie  slave  was  luther  indetiuite  at  first.  The 
earlii>»t  act  regarding  slavery  in  the  colony,  so  fur  as  we  have 
any  record,  was  passed,  in  lt>82-83.'  The  provisions  of  this 
act  arc  not  known,  as  the  title  alone  has  U-cn  preserved.  The 
act  uf  HiiH) — the  earliest  that  hits  In-en  handed  di>wn  to  ua— 
shows  very  strong  evidence  of  having  lM>en  modeled  after  the 
Uarbadian  law  of  !&(}.'<.'  The  pnianible  of  the  lutti'r  utatcs 
that  the  greater  i«irt  of  the  wonlth  uf  the  iwland  consist^-d  in 
iiegi-o  slaves,  without  whoso  labor  the  plantation  could  not  i>e 
managed;  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  Iw  sup- 
plied, nor  could  su  large  a  n^veiuui  be  contributwl  to  His 
Majesty's  coffers,  Iwth  on  the  island  and  in  England.  IjHw- 
suttfi  had  arisen  in  several  rases  where  penunis  had  died  intes- 
tate, leaving  their  negroes  to  be  disposed  uf  according  to  law. 
In  such  suits  the  courts  sometimes  found  for  one  elaiinant, 
sometimes  for  another,  without  following" any  definit*  princi- 
ple. To  do  away  with  thi.i  confusion  and  *  •  "  "To  the 
Intvnt  that  the  heir  and  widow  who  claims  dower  may  not 
have  Imre  lands  without  uegroos  to  manure  tin:  same." 
*  *  *  an  at^t  was  passed  classing  negro  slaves  as  real  estate 
and  not  as  chattels.     Thereafter  negro  slaves  were  treated  as 


'Tron,  CVillsctlrni « 
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landed  property — as  a  part  of  the  plantation.  This  plan  was 
adopted  by  South  Carolina  in  the  act  of  1700,  and  negroes 
were  not  regarded  as  chattels  until  after  the  law  of  1740  was 
enacted.*  This  provision  was  so  unique  that  we  may  be  quite 
certain  that  it  was  copied  from  the  Barbadian  code. 

The  act  of  1712  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  copied  from  the  Bar- 
badian act  of  December  18,  1688.*  The  preamble  of  this  act 
summed  up  the  situation  so  well  that  it  was  repeated,  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  language,  in  the  various  provisions  of  the 
slave  code  during  that  generation.  It  is  worth  while  giving 
the  two  preambles  in  parallel  columns: 


Whereas  the  plantations  and  es- 
tates of  this  island  can  not  be  fully 
managed  and  brought  into  use  with- 
out the  labor  and  services  of  great 
numbers  of  negroes  and  other  slaves; 
and  for  as  much  as  the  said  negroes 
and  other  slaves  brought  unto  the 
people  of  this  island  for  that  purpose 
are  of  barbarous,  wild,  and  savage 
natures,  and  such  as  renders  them 
wholly  unqualifie(i  to  be  governed  by 
the  laws,  customs,  and  practices  of 
our  nations. 

It  therefore  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  that  such  other  constitu- 
tions, laws,  and  orders  should  be  in 
this  island  framed  and  enacted  for 
the  gootl  regulating  an<i  onlering  of 
them  as  may  both  restrain  the  dis- 
orders, rapines,  and  inhumanities  to 
which  they  are  naturally  prone  and 
inclinetl,  with  such  encouragements 
and  allowances  as  are  fit  and  needful 
for  their  support,  that  from  lx)th  this 
island,  through  the  blessing  of  (lod 
thereon,  may  be  preserved  His  Maj- 
esty's subjects  in  their  lives  and  f<jr- 
tunes  secured,  and  the  negroes  and 
other  slaves  l)ewell  provided  for  and 
guarded  from  the  cruelties  and  inso- 
lences of  themselves  or  other  ill- 
tempenxl  people  or  owners. 


Whereas  the  plantations  and  es- 
tates of  this  province  can  not  be  well 
and  sufficiently  managed  and  brought 
into  use  without  the  labor  and  serv- 
ice of  n^roes  and  other  slaves;  and 
for  as  much  as  the  said  n^roes  and 
other  slaves  brought  unto  the  people 
of  this  province  for  that  purpose  are 
of  barbarous,  wild,  savage  natures, 
and  such  as  renders  them  wholly  un- 
qualified to  be  governed  by  laws, 
customs,  and  practices  of  this  prov- 
ince; but  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  such  other  constitutions, 
laws,  and  oniersshoul  I  in  this  prov- 
ince be  made  and  enacted,  for  the 
gO(xl  regulatingand  ordering  of  them, 
as  may  restrain  disorders,  rapines, 
and  inhumanities  to  which  they  are 
naturally  prone  and  inclined,  and 
may  also  tend  to  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  the  iHJOple  of  this  province 
and  their  estates;  to  which  purjiose 
Ik;  it  enacte<l  that  all  negroes,  mu- 
lattocH,  mustizoes,  or  Indians  sold  or 
U^  he  sold  are  nlaves,  eiv. 


^McCmdJ^  Slavery  in  South  Carolina,  p.  CA^y. 

*  Cooper,  Statutes  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  VII,  p.  344;  Rawlin,  Liiwh  of  the  Harbados, 
No.  329. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Caroliim  slave  code  was  mod- 
eled on  that  of  the  Barbudos,  It  would  .seem  as  though 
the  neg^ro  ought,  at  the  outset  at  least,  to  have  ac<[uiivd  the 
NtntiiM  of  the  "*serviiiit"  whom  he  displaeed.  Hut  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  servant  was  a  Christian;  the  negro  wa.s  a 
heathen  l«ii'l>ai'iaii,  who  therefore  was  not  entitled  to  tliu  pro- 
tection of  the  eustom,  the  law,  or  the  ethics  of  the  Christian. 
Tile  liealheii  peoples  were  regarded  hy  the  seventuonth  cen- 
tury Christian  very  much  as  the  Greek  regarded  the  non- 
Hellenic  sto<^i)u.  They  were  ''  l>itrl>arian!j " — that  is,  outHiders 
who  had  no  rights.  While  the  Christian  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  preach  his  religion  to  the  heathen,  he  was  not  iKiund  to 
ti-eat  hhn  as  one  on  the  same  plane  with  himself.  This  is 
phiin  from  the  instructions  and  charters  gnmted  to  the  early 
expioi-ers  who  were  connnonty  limited  to  the  seizure  of  lands 
not  l»elongrng  to  a  Christian  prinre  or  i>eople.  Thi:^  explHJns 
the  curious  contnidictions  presented  liy  the  early  slave-catchers 
like  Hawkins,  who,  it  is  said,  strietlj-  enforced  Iho  olfservaneo 
of  i-ftligious  duties  on  Imard  their  vessels  engaged  in  thnt  ne- 
fariou.'<  tniflic.  The  vessels,  indeed,  Ixtre  sai-ix'd  Christian 
names,  like  Hawkins's  vessel,  Thf  Jttnui,  Even  the  pious 
New  England  FuriUkns  did  not  scruple  against  the  shive  trattic 
with  Amcrii'a,  noi'  in  American  Indians  with  the  We.st  Indies, 
They  rc]M.'ttlcdly  gave  as  a  reason  for  extending  their  jurisdic- 
tion and  incn'iksing  their  jxiwer  in  America,  the  spi'ead  of  the 
Christian  mligion  among  the  Indinns,  Yet  when  the  New 
England  colonies  united  in  lfi43'  they  provided  for  a  dis- 
]>osh1  of  the  Indian  t^ptives  in  ease  God  should  bless  their 
expeditions  with  any.  . 

If  this  was  the  acc<'pted  doctrine  it  follows  naturally  that 
when  a  negro  liecame  converted  he  would  ai-tjuire  Ihe  rights 
of  a  Christian.  This  was  iictuully  fejired  liy  man)'.  So  that, 
in  order  to  make  slave  pr()perty  quite  secure,  a  provision  wits 
inserted  in  the  act  of  U>)tU  pnjviding  that  a  nogn>  shive  could 
not  gain  his  freedom  hy  aa-epting  tlie  Christian  religion. 

The  status  of  the  negro  thiis  its.suincd  definite  form  very 
early,  the  property  side  heing  esiiecially  developed.  The 
beginning  wa»  due  to  the  influoDce  of  the  Burlntdian  code. 
Bat  the   later  oystem    waa   worked   out  in   practice   which 

>Sm  UiK  Sv«  KiiHlHti'l  rlnn  tif  rniiiii  In  VM. 
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crystallized  into  law  step  by  step.  The  rapid  increase  of  wild 
slaves,  both  negro  and  Indian,  hastened  the  development. 
Not  until  several  serious  revolts  had  occurred  did  the  slave 
code  take  on  a  harsh  form,  requiring  every  master  to  restrict 
the  liberty  of  his  slaves  and  treat  them  with  rigid  severity. 
The  law  of  1740,  passed  immediately  after  the  great  uprising, 
became  the  basis  of  all  future  legislation  on  the  subject.  All 
the  principles  that  had  been  developed  in  the  previous  acts 
were  then  applied  and  enlarged  upon.  It  became  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  slave  to  acquire  his  freedom.  One 
avenue  was  left  open.  It  was  considered  good  public  policy 
to  hold  out  the  promise  of  freedom  to  slaves  for  heroic  and 
faithful  service  to  the  whites  in  times  of  public  danger. 

At  the  outset  very  wide  latitude  was  allowed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  slaves.  A  system  of  hiring  out  slaves  grew  up,  under 
which  a  great  many  abuses  arose.  It  was  customary  for  some 
masters  to  make  arrangements  with  their  slaves,  allowing 
each  a  given  amount  over  and  above  a  specified  sum  which  he 
was  to  turn  in  each  day.  The  slave  was  allowed  to  go  where 
he  pleased,  provided  the  sum  agreed  upon  was  promptly  paid 
over  to  the  master.  He  was  supposed  to  hire  out  and  earn 
the  money,  but  he  soon  found  it  easier  to  make  the  required 
siun  by  selling  wares  bought  or  stolen  from  others.  The 
practice  became  a  nuisance,  and  so  the  Charlestonians  made 
complaint  that  *'  Negroes  are  suffered  to  buy  and  sell  and  be 
hucksters  of  corn,  pease,  fowls,  etc.,  whereby  they  watch 
night  and  day  on  the  several  wharfs  and  buy  up  many  articles 
for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  and  make  them  pay  an 
exorbitant  price  for  the  same.'"  The  grand  jury  presented 
as  a  grievance  the  fact  that  the  slaves  were  allowed  to  sell 
produce  and  engross  the  markets  much  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  people  depending  on  those  occupations  for  a  living. 
Thieving  also  became  very  genei'al,  and,  what  was  worse,  the 
slaves  became  insolent  as  their  independence  became  greater. 
They  spent  their  surplus  earnings  in  tippling  shops,  which 
became  their  regular  resorts  where  plots  were  concocted 
against  the  whites.  The  danger  and  abuse  of  the  system 
called  forth  a  rigid  system  of  regulation.  The  freedom  of 
the  slave  was  greatly  restricted,  as  prudence  and  safety  indeed 


»  Public  RecordH  of  South  Carolina,  MSS.  Vol.  XVII,  p.  304.    Cooper,  SUilutcs  at  Large 
of  South  Caroliua,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  351-370. 
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required.  Under  a  svHtem  of  more  rigid  discipline  and  with 
tho  incrcftae  in  the  proportion  of  the  old  trained  slaves  over 
tha  yearly  Importation  of  the  untamed  taivageH  the  whites 
became  more  Meniire.  The  faithful  slaves  were  trained  regu- 
larly with  the  militia  companies,  and  increased  cunsidi-mbly 
the  effective  military  power  of  the  colony  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. '  Th(5  large  bodj'  of  faithful  trained  slaves  also  made 
it  easier  to  absorb  the  yearly  additioiis  of  dangerous  raw 
recruits.  More  precautions  were  taken.  A  regular  aystem 
of  mounted  poIi<'e  was  organized  throughout  the  slave  dis- 
tricts, and  the  slave  was  hedged  In  on  all  side*.  His  custo- 
mary half  holiday  was  taken  away  from  him.  He  could  not 
hi.'  employed  as  a  "scribe"  or  taught  to  read.  All  ii-isem- 
blages  of  negroes  not  in  the  presence  of  white  men  were 
strictly  prohibited,  and  his  freedom  wtis  restricted  in  vftrious 
ways.  Governor  Bull  reported,  in  1771,  that  in  all  the  colo- 
nies north  of  Maryland  killing  a  slave  was  punished  by  death, 
but  farther  south,  ivliero  the  negroes  were  more  numerous, 
it  was  thought  dangemus  to  public  safety  to  put  them  on  an 
equality  with  the  masters  in  that  respect.  It  might  tempt 
Biavcn  to  make  resistance  and  doti^r  their  mast4>rs  f  mm  inflict- 
ing punishment  with  exemplary  at-verity,  though  ever  so 
neecssary. 

By  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  before  the  up  counti-y 
was  opened  up,  the  institution  had  reached  its  full  development 
in  the  tide-water  district.  It  had  l>een  put  in  good  working 
order,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  colony  had  liecomc  adjusted 
with  reference  to  it.  The  institution  had  l)econie  a  vital  part 
of  the  social  structure  and  of  the  peculiar  ei-onomic  system  of 
that  section.  How  intimately  itwasconnecteil  with  the  raising 
of  tha  staple  crops  on  a  large  sr-ale  may  be  seen  by  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  nundier  of  negi-oes  imported  in  the  period 
from  17a<>  to  173.'),  when  the  .-'wunip  lands  were  first  opened 
np  for  rice  growing.    The  tigures  will  make  that  evident 
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The  amount  of  rice  exported  during  the  same  period  was  as 
followB: ' 
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There  can  he  no  question  of  the  significanoe  of  the  coinci- 
dent increase  of  these  two  sets  of  figures.  While  they  show  very 
great  fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  the  upward  tendency  for 
the  whole  period  is  unmistakable.  The  fluctuations  were 
largely  due  to  the  irregularities  and  uncertainty  of  shipping 
in  those  days,  and  in  the  case  of  rice  it  wa.'^  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  standard  barrel.  We  know  that  the 
averse  barrel  held  about  325  pounds  before  1720;  the  capac- 
ity had  increased  to  500  pounds  by  1730,  and  later  it  was  given 
as  550  pounds. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  rely  on  these  figures  alone,  for  one  of 
the  planters  in  1794  made  some  interesting  statements.*  He 
wrote  that  after  twenty  years'  labor,  expended  with  little 
reward,  in  clearing  the  sandy  uplands  near  the  coast,  accident 
discovered  that  the  riches  of  the  country  lay  in  the  f^wamps, 
and  that  rice  was  the  grain  congenial  both  to  the  soil  and  the 
climate.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  race  of  white 
people  could  not  lal>or  in  them,  and  that  he  who  attempted  it 
seldom  cleared  more  ground  than  sufficed  for  his  own  grave. 
Captive  Indians  were  soon  sulwtituted,  and  in  process  oT  time 
lalxji-ors  were  drawn  from  Africa.  The  cultivation  of  the 
swamps,  by  their  agency,  l>ecaine  a  system  which  made  the 
low  country  flourishing  and  wealthy. 

In  fact,  the  raising  of  one  or  two  crops  on  a  large  scale  seems 
to  have  i>f'en  es'<ential  to  the  prosperitj'  of  the  slmeholders. 
A  statiMtical  study  of  the  entire  South  on  this  subject  haw  lieen 
undei-taken  and  carried  far  enough  up  to  date  to  show  that 
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only  in  thost-  jMrtiitulur  lucutiticH  wlieix;  either  itcv,  indijro, 
toliftcetj,  sugur  cane,  or  cotton  waw  tbe  lo^in^  and  almo^^t  the 
si>l<!  eriip  (111  wc  find  tiny  large  piiiportion  of  negiv  ixipiilntion 
from  1790  to  ISfiS,  So  that  a  map  of  the  South  showing  the 
dijttrihution  of  whites  and  Macks  inditntcs  by  thfi  rektivc 
dejjree  of  density  of  the  slavu  popuhition  the  localities  whero 
the  staples  were  produced  on  a  larg-e  scale.  These  regions  were 
tbe  fertile  tide  and  river  »wampi^ — the  rice  and  cane  lands— 
and  the  moderately  elevated  lands  where  cotton  and  t^tlniccu 
thrived  l»eHt~,  while  on  the  high  lands  of  the  interior,  where 
the  small-farm  system  and  diversified  industry  pi-evailed,  the 
(■olored  population  was  relatively  (scarce,  ranging  fi-oui  :i  to  25 
[ler  cent  of  the  total  poptdation.  The  staple  districts  showed 
a  strong  tendency  toward  a  slave  |H>pulation  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  total.  In  the  rice  region  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
and  the  cane  lands  of  Louisiana  and  Misnisaippi  it  reached  as 
high  as  7ii  per  cent  and  even  90  |>trr  cent. 
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We  come  now  to  consider  tbe  industrial  syst«Mn  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  up  country.  There  is  but  little  to  be  said  on 
the  question  during  the  colonial  [wriod  now  under  considera- 
tion, hecause  this  section  wan  hardly  out  of  Its  teens  when  the 
I{e("olution  broke  out.  Still  the  start  that  was  made  wiw  most 
signiticant.  Being  nettled,  like  all  nf  the  Western  States,  by 
the  ovc'rtlow  of  population  from  the  older  sections  and  by 
immignints  direct  from  Europt>,  there  was  no  such  unifying 
center  as  Charleston  was  U>  the  low  country.  Settlei-s  came 
in  rapidly,  in  a  sort  of  ha]>hazard,  pcllraell  fashion;  here  a 
little  group  of  immigrants,  there  a  lot  of  neiglilwrs  from 
Marylarid,  Pennsylvania,  Virginiii.  or  North  Carolina.  Flach 
family  selecttsi  a  small  tract  of  land  and  rHise4aud  fabricated 
what  it  iiould.  Tlieixj  were  no  scheming  traders  or  govern- 
ment agents  to  interfere  with  the  natuml  course  of  events, 
nor  were  there  neighltors  to  i-opy  after.  No  one  had  any 
capital  to  sjK-ak  of,  while  each  family  had  perhaps  a  span  of 
horses  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  .'wnie  cattle,  h<^,  and  poultry,  and 
grain  for  seed,  a  few  rude  tools,  and  agricultural  implement. 
All  started  substantially  equul,  and  ho  the  land  holdings  were 
small  and   nearly  of  a  size,     Tlicy   ruugod  from  50  to  500 
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acres.  Many  of  them  contained  about  175  acres.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  definite  statistics  for  this  early  period.  Our  sys- 
tem of  survey  had  not  been  introduced  then,  so  the  holdings 
are  irregular  in  shape  and  odd  in  size.  In  fact,  the  State  has 
never  been  systematically  surveyed,  which  makes  it  some- 
what difficult  to  get  accurate  statistics  of  land  holdings.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  investigator,  however,  is 
the  lack  of  documents  and  the  inaccessibility  of  such  as  do 
exist. 

The  absence  of  exact  figures  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate 
the  general  statement  that  this  was  a  section  of  small  farms. 
In  the  low  country  we  run  across  many  grants  of  3,000  acres, 
some  of  12,000  aci*es,  and  not  a  few  as  large  as  24,000,  and 
some  even  of  48,000  acres.  For  example,  in  the  grants  made 
to  the  French,  about  1685,  there  were  two  100-acre  tracts, 
three  500,  one  600,  four  3,000,  and  two  12,000.  Now,  there 
was  no  such  difference  in  the  holdings  of  the  up  country 
farmers.  There  was  no  occasion  for  large  holdings.  Land 
had  little  value.  The  sui*plus  above  a  small  tract  on  which  a 
family  could  make  a  living  by  the  exertion  of  its  own  mem- 
bers was  almost  worthless. 

Since  the  clearing  and  breaking  of  the  land  was  done  largely 
by  the  labor  of  the  farmer  and  his  sons,  draft  animals  were 
used  to  much  greater  extent  than  on  the  coast.  The  plow  was 
the  typical  agricultui'al  implement  of  the  up  country,  as  the 
hoe  was  of  the  low  country.  As  soon  as  a  start  had  been 
made  and  a  surplus  of  products  appeared,  they  found  a  mar- 
ket for  them  in  the  low  country.  A  large  amount  of  live 
stock  found  a  market  in  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York. 

A  regular  sequence  of  industry,  starting  with  hunting  and 
trapping,  followed  by  cattle  i-aising,  and  finally  by  a  more 
settled  jigriculture,  ain  be  clearly  ti^aced  here,  as  in  the  tide- 
water section.  With  the  withdrawal  df  theCherokees  in  1755 
the  first  stage  practically  ended.  Then  came  the  gmzers,  who 
drove  their  surplus  herds  to  market  even  as  far  as  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  Close  upon  this  followed  wheat  and 
tobacco  growing  and  the  like.  Of  course  there  were  no 
clearly  marked  limits;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  constant 
ov^erlapping.     As  was  to  be  expected,  at  any  given  time  all 
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Htagv»  Wi'Tf  in  existf-nw;  Imt  eofh  prevailed  in  u  j,'ivi 
ity  only  t«  be  followed  by  the  nuxt  in  turn. 

It  WHS  notirtfd  tliat  tiit>  o])oiiing  up  of  tlii^  uci-tinn  runscd 
a  markt^d  fallinp  off  in  the  coiiatwiHe  ti-ade  witli  Cliark'ston, 
This  indicHled  that  the  planters  were  di-awing  their  supplies 
of  provinionB  from  the  up-countvy  farmers.  In  faet,  the  low 
country  was  counted  on  a»  the  main  consumer  of  the  up- 
country  farmers'  products,  and  so  furnished  this  8ei;tion  with 
a  market.'  This  necessitated  the  development  of  mewnti 
of  communication  Iwtween  the  two  sections.  One  would 
naturally  suppose  that  the  riveis,  at  least  Iielow  the  fall  line, 
would  have  been  utilized  for  this  purpose.  But  this  seem^ 
not  to  have  been  the  case.  The  streams  had  been  used  ext«>n- 
sively  by  the  explorers  and  the  fur  traders,  but  the  farmers 
preferred  "  wagonin(r.'"  The  primitive  conveyance  in 
Carolina  was  a  sledge.  It  was  nmde  with  two  pamllel  run- 
ners cut  from  a  stick  of  timber  curving  up  at  one  end.  These 
were  fnmied  together  and  covered  with  Ixtards  for  a  lltKir  on 
which  t4i  place  the  load.  In  fact  it  was  like  the  hand-made 
sledge,  still  occasionally  used  by  farmers  in  some  sections  of 
the  North  durinjj  the  winter  for  hauling  about  the  premiscB. 
It  was  a  slight  advance  over  the  so-called  "  st«me  l>oat,"  well 
known  to  all  farmers,  which  is  umde  of  a  single  wide  oak  or 
chestnut  plank,  or  two  of  them  bolt^Hi  firmly  together  and 
curved  slightly  upward  at  the  forward  end.  It  is  usually 
about  fi  or  8  feet  long,  and  being  very  low  it  i.s  convcoirnt  for 
hauling  liea\'y  stones  and  stumps  from  a  tield  t<i  the  diuup 
when  the  distance  is  shoH,  In  South  Carolina  the  sledfje, 
and  veiy  likely  the  stone  Imat  also,  was  used  to  haul  the  crops 
from  the  tield  to  the  burn,  and  sometimes  tu  the  Imats  on  the 
creeks  near  by  in  which  they  wore  taken  to  market.  The 
sledge  in  some  cases  was  used  in  place  of  a  cjirriagc  to  convey 
the  family  to  church  on  Sundays.* 

But  this  conveyance  could  l>e  used  only  for  hauling  small 
Itnids  for  short  ditttances.  For  long-distance  hauling  some 
kind  of  wheeled  vehicle  was  necessary.  Tobacco  wa^  at  tirst 
taken  to  market  packed  in  large  strongly  built  casks.     The 
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ca«k  was  ImiTel  shaped,  with  a  decided  bulge  in  the  middle  to 
raise  the  ends  well  off  the  ground.  It  was  fitted  into  a  f  I'ame 
so  as  to  allow  it  to  revolve  like  the  cylinder  in  a  crusher.  A 
shaft  was  fitted  to  a  frame  for  hitching  on  an  ox  or  a  horse. 
In  this  way  the  farmer  rolled  his  crop  to  market,  sometimes 
over  100  miles  away.* 

For  hauling  flour,  bacon,  etc.,  a  wagon  was  used.  The 
wagoners  usually  hauled  their  produce  to  Charleston,  often 
requiring  two  or  three  weeks  to  make  a  trip.  It  was  custom- 
ary for  neighbors  to  club  together,  joining  teams  when  nec- 
essary to  get  over  bad  places.  These  neighborhood  teams 
would  meet  others  on  the  way.  Thus,  before  Charleston  was 
reached,  a  long  string  of  teams  could  be  seen  in  line.  On  the 
way  the  men  prepared  their  meals  at  the  camp  fire  and  slept 
under  the  wagons  at  night,  while  their  teams  grazed  near  by. 
At  Charleston  the  produce  was  exchanged  for  such  necessaries 
as  were  needed  in  the  household,  and  then  the  teams  started 
on  the  return  trip.  The  storekeepers  at  the  crossroads  and 
ferries  along  the  way  hired  these  wagoners  to  haul  their  goods 
out  for  them.*  At  these  places  the  farmers  supplied  them- 
selves with  such  ^^ store  goods"  as  they  could  afford  to  get  to 
supplement  their  scanty  store  of  home-made  articles.  These 
country  stores  were  the  first  signs  of  town  life. 

There  arc  no  statistics  of  household  manufactures  for  this 
period.  There  was  no  ocaision  for  makitig  any  record  of 
them.  But  we  do  find  frequent  references  that  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  their  imjx)rtance  and  universality  in  the  early  days. 
The  statement  was  frequently  made  that  every  bod}^  wore  home- 
spun. In  1768  a  correspondent  wrote  to  his  friend  in  Charles- 
ton that  he  expected  to  see  the  manufactures  of  the  back 
countr}^  very  much  extended  in  the  near  future;  that  many 
had  that  winter  clothed  thenLselves  with  goods  of  their  own 
make  and  niaiiy  more  would  buv  them  if  thev  could  be  had.' 
The  same  3'eiir  a  writer  observed  *  that  twice  as  much  hemp 
had  l>een  produced  as  in  the  year  previous,  that  the  people 
were  manufacturing  more  of  their  linens,  like  the  English 
gnide  that  cost  from  12  to  18  pence  per  3'ard,  linsey-woolseys 

iQ'Neall,  Annals  of   Newborry.  p.  2«r>;  Snlley.  History  of  Orangeburg  County,  p.  219 
ct  Hcq. 
«0'Neall,  Annals  of  Newberry,  p.  482. 
*  Gregg,  History  of  the  Old  Chcraws,  p.  157. 
< South  Carolina  Gazette,  November  14,  1768  (CliarleHton). 
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and  ot.hei"  coarse  clothe.  It  wins  ptupoKed  to  Ci^tiibliuh  a  Htock- 
ing  fticUiry.  and  siiwniille  were  iilri-ady  being  erect^^d.  Flour 
mills  wpre  nnmeroua,  and  the  wheat  crop  wa«  so  large  that  they 
expeiih'd  tii  «hip  from  C'ltniden  iilono  B,0(X>  barrels  of  flour  and 
l.r>Ol)  of  "ship  bread." 

On  the  ovc  of  the  lii'vululion  »  sixiirty  was  organized  to  nuso 
capital  for  stiirting  faetoric.-*  and  to  promote  household  inanu- 
fiM^tuiep'  by  offering  pricet  for  the  l>oi*t  goods  pi-oduced. 
Somewhat  later  wrote  Dmj'ton.  "Hert!,  whoro  the  [jopulation 
irt  nonvonicnt  to  conmieive,  the  manufaetiiring  biuiuo-ss  is  not 
at  all  entered  into,  iniporUlion  from  abroad  supplying  all  nec- 
essary want£.  But^  a^  transportation  is  more  diflicult  to  and 
from  the  middle  and  up  [>nuntry,  so  neirBsity  h&s,  in  a  pra- 
]xirlionate  degree,  compelled  the  inhahitftnts  to  provide  for 
their  rewpcetivu  watit^,  and  thus  a  domestic  spirit  of  manu- 
facturing has  arisen  which  mueh  prevails  in  those  part^  of  the 
State.  With  the  iixcciition  of  salt  and  sugar,  little  is  impoi-ted, 
and  carpenters,  smiths,  masons,  tanners,  shoe,  boot,  and  har- 
ness makers,  saddlers,  hatters,  millwrights,  and  ull  othor 
tradesmen  are  conveniently  situiited  throughout  the  coun- 
try." '  He  added  that  a  number  of  smelting  works,  iron  luills, 
oil  mills,  and  Sour  mills  had  appeared  In  which  water  power 
was  being  used, 

It  is  not  diflieult  to  trace,  in  a  general  way,  the  development 
of  maimfai-tuies  frnui  such  observations  as  lhi\se.  Evidently 
it  started -in  the  household,  each  family  making  its  homespun 
cloth  and  other  articles  needed.  As  the  communities  beejime 
more  thickly  settled  the  hla<-ksmith.  cuiTJenter.  shoemaker,  and 
other  tradesmen  set  up  their  shops  lit  the  cri^ssroads  and  sup- 
plemented the  work  of  the  housrholds.  On  the  evo  of  the 
Revolution  the  fa^'tory  driven  !iy  water  power  made  its  ap- 
peamnce.  CapitJil  had  by  that  time  aceuinulatod  to  make  the 
factory  system  a  ponsiltility.  The  earliest  establishments  of 
the  kind  were  the  sawnuUs  for  supplying  the  carpenters  with 
lupil>er  and  tlie  flour  mills  to  grind  the  farmer's  wheat  into 
flour,  which  waii  less  bulky  for  the  long  hauls  to  market. 
During  the  Revolution  smelting  works  and  iron  milts  were 
utilized  to  sui>ply  the  army  with  arms,  cannon,  and  other 
equipmeiiLi, 

'  [Inytau.  VlFMT  of  Soiitli  C^mllnn.  p.  1-iO. 
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Thus  the  industry  of  the'  up  country  was  becoming  consid- 
erably diversified  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Its  interests 
were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  planters  on  the  coast, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  this  fact  reflected  in  the  politics  of 
the  time.  One  writer  pointed  out  the  great  expense  of  trans- 
portation to  the  up  country  people,  but  he  said  they  had  cot- 
ton, flax,  and  wool  in  abundance  to  work  up  into  clothing, 
iron  for  utensils,  fruit  for  cider  and  spirits.  They  lacked 
nothing  for  the  development  of  the  mechanic  arts  that  had 
already  been  established.  ''But,"  he  added,  "let  me  ask  the 
people  of  the  middle  districts  whether  they  will  ]>e  willing  to 
have  their  conmiercial  advantages  sacrificed  for  the  advantage 
of  back-country  manufactures?" ^  This  was  in  1794,  when  the 
two  sections  were  sparring  for  the  support  of  the  middle 
country  in  the  legislature.  The  up  country  was  then  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  a  ''manufacturing  section"  or  as  hav- 
ing "manufacturing  interests."  That  is  to  say,  this  region 
was  like  the  North — not  what  would  to-dav  be  called  a  man- 
ufacturing  section,  but  a  country  of  small  farms  and  little 
shops.  Hamilton  pointed  out  the  popular  use  of  the  expres- 
sion in  this  sense  in  1791.*  He  wrote:  *  *  *  "It  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  an  opinion,  that,  though  the  promot- 
ing of  manufactures  may  be  to  the  interest  of  a  pait  of  the 
Union,  it  is  contrary  to  that  of  another  part.  The  northern 
and  southern  regions  are  sometimes  reprosonted  a^  having 
adverse  interests  in  this  respect.  Those  are  called  manufac- 
turing, these  agricultural  States,  and  a  species  of  opposition 
is  imagined  to  subsist  between  the  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural interests." 

It  is  clear  from  that  language  that  by  *•  agricultural  inter- 
ests" was  meant  the  plantation  s3^stenl,  which  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  meant  to-dav  bv  that  expression.  What 
people  then  had  in  mind  in  using  that  term  was  tlie  combina- 
tion of  staple  growing  and  foreign  commerce  carried  on  in 
the  tide- water  region  of  the  South.  Foreign  commerce  and 
agriculture  were  indeed  so  blended  in  those  regions  as  to  be 
Y>B,rtii  of  one  whole.  The  planter  produced  for  the  market. 
He  raised  rice  and  indigo  or  tobacco,  and  the  English  mer- 
chant sent  him  all  the  finished  goods  he  wanted  and  took  the 


J  Ford  (Americiis),  The  CoiiwtitutioTialist.  etc.  \>.  i: 
^American  State  Papers  on  Finance,  vol.  1.  p.  i:>i. 
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raw  iiiatorial  in  cxvliutigG.  Thi^  North  ainl  thi'  up  finintry 
were  ju»t  a«  truly  agrioiiUunvl  H«ction,  fmt  tliey  differed  in 
orw  essential  respctt  from  th«  tide-wiitor.  In  IIkmo  rpjtions 
UiR  furm^.r  pr<Kltice<l  a  variety  and  prufusion  of  things,  not 
primarily  for  thn  market,  but  for  home  line.  The  houwo- 
bold  worked  up  a  largi;  [mrt  of  IIk;  material  into  hoine-nmde 
}roods,  and  the  vilhijrQ  tthop  fumii>hGd  what  could  not  Im  pio- 
duced  on  the  farm.  There  was  no  sueh  profusion  of  iniport«'d 
foifijfii  floods  a*  was  to  he  found  in  the  tide-watt-r  of  the 
South — the  colonial  South.  I  have  no  douht  that  a  t^imilar 
contrast  existol  lietwfien  tho  industrial  system  of  the  Iwipk 
settlement  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  eolonie:^  and  that 
of  tho  settlements  on  the  coast  and  in  the  river  valleys.  The 
fanner  produced  primarily  foi'  the  household — for  home  use — 
tho  latter  for  the  local  nnirkct.  But  there  the  distinction  waa 
never  so  marked  as  it  was  in  tJie  South,  No  stuplo  could  I>c 
produced  for  which  thei-o  was  an  unlimited  or  even  a  steady 
foreign  demand.  Diversitiwi  indiLstry  was  forced  Into  exist- 
ence and  with  the  development  of  trados  a  home  market  gi-ew 
up,  where  tho  farmer  could  dispaw  of  his  t^urplus  produce. 
This  Diarket  v/oh  much  enlarged  because  of  the  lurgi*  nnmbcr 
of  men  in  tho  coast  and  river  towns  that  were  engaged  In  the 
carrying  trade,  foreign  commeiee,  ship  building,  coastwise 
trade,  and  the  fisheries.  The  Imck  settlements  that  were  too 
remote  to  have  access  to  this  market  wen*  opijosed  to  the 
coast  and  river  settlements,  This  fact  found  expression  in 
local  and  even  In  national  politico  in  various  ways.' 

After  the  Revolution  the  up  country  l)ecume  a  wheat- 
growing  section.  Mills  sprang  up  near  the  fallt<  along  the 
streams  to  convert  the  wheat  intti  flour,  which  Iwcjime  an 
importnnt  item  of  export  frtnn  Charleston.  The  abundance 
of  water  jKiwcr  stinuduted  the  growth  of  faetwnes.  just  as  it 
is  again  doing  now,  aided  by  elecitriclty.  As  tho  industry  of 
this  section  wa.*  assuming  some  degree  of  maturity,  cotton 
suddenly  made  it«  appeamnc*  as  a  protitablo  crop.  With  it 
camo  the  plantjttion  system  and  all  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
tide-water  section, 

The  genu  of  diversified  indus^try  which  heiv,  as  in  tlie 
North,  was  ready  to   ehoot  up  at  a  favomhle  moment   into 
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the  fwtory  system,  u  distiitct  system  of  transpurtution,  and 
tbo  mtxiprn  system  of  farming  whs  smotliorod  liPtieath  thv 
iill-profitalilo  <'ottoii;  while  in  tJie  North  the  apppuranec  of  wit- 
ton  Het«d  as  n  great  stimulus  to  ita  development.  The  triimiph 
of  (Wtton  meant  thn  tiimuph  of  the  tide-wutcr  institutions. 
It  set  boc'k  the  development  of  the  modern  industrial  system 
in  the  up  eountiy  junt  u  hundred  years.  Bui  the  story  of 
cotton  lielongs  to  the  thint  )>itrt  of  tJiis  discussion  and  will 
them  be  tiiken  up  agiiin. 


,Vs  different  lus  the  two  .-st'etions  of  South  Carolina  were, 
industrially  and  socially,  there  were  just  as  marked  ditTerences 
in  their  politieal  conditions.  At  the  beginning  the  whole 
government  was  in  a  sense  loial.  With  the  spread  of  setUe- 
ment  from  Charleston  into  the  hiterior,  however,  it  became ' 
more  and  mon;  difficult  for  the  most  distant  settlers  to  go  to 
headquarters  to  iittflnd  to  political  matters.'  This  difBeulty 
led  to  the  practice  of  voting  by  proxy,  a  device  that  proved  to 
be  very  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the  temptation  it  gave 
to  fraudulent  voting.  A  man  with  a  numltor  <if  proxies  in  his 
possession  wielded  a  great  power,  which  easily  led  to  intimida- 
tion, bargaining,  and  hribery.  The  ole<itinn  of  members  of 
the  Commons  House  of  Assembly- — the  only  elective  colonial 
officers — tame  to  be  a  tiimultuoun  affair,  in  which  free  whJaky 
and  free  fightis  too  often  carried  the  day.  On  such  oecasions 
the  unscrupulous  leaders  of  the  factions  in  and  alwut  Charles- 
ton had  their  own  way.'  The  people  on  the  fmntier,  who  were 
beginning  to  have  distinct  interests,  had  little  chance  to  press 
their  claims.' 

In  1(}82  the  pi-oprietors  oi-dereri  that  the  colony  bo  divided 
into  three  ctmnties: '  Berkeley  embi-aeing  Charleston,  extend- 
ing from  the  Seweo  River  on  the  north  to  Stono  Creek  on  tho 
south;  Craven  lay  adjoining  it  on  the  north;  and  Colleton  on 
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'RlTen,  GkeUrb  ollh«  nistorr  olSnutli  Cuutlim.  p.  40ri. 

■Rild.,I>I>-M>-'M2'    CurniUHbUnicBlOolIaiTtloD,  Vol.  I,p.  1%;  Vnl.  It,  p,  4< 
*  North  Carolina  wan  Iheii  lo  FoiuIJtute  Albetnuk'  Cuumy.iuirl  van  losmil 
Ivei  M  Ch*r1(*lon:  Dth^rwliie  Itwu  to  have  »  doputy  goremor  nod  an  ■ilmlnlMnittTa 
jTstem  of  lu  nwn.    L>ter  GiBHiille — ■  lourth  umntr— wiu  l^d  imt  In  S< 
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the  south.  Each  county  was  to  extend  85  miles  inland.  These 
divisions  were  called  w^inties,  but  their  organization  was 
hardly  that  of  the  county.  There  was  a  high  sheriff  for  each, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Assembly  Journals  for  1692,  when  these 
officers  made  the  election  returns.*  But  there  was  onl}'^  one 
*' county  court,"  with  jurisdiction  oyer  the  entire  colony.  It 
held  all  its  s(\ssions  at  Charleston.  The  frontiersmen  of  CoUe 
ton  County  (•omplained  in  1098  that  the  high  sheriff  was  allowed 
to  hold  office  more  than  one  year  and  was  exercising  the  power 
of  '*  judge  of  the  court  of  pleas. "^  Under  the  royal  govern- 
ment we  know  that  there  was  but  one  high  sheriff  for  the 
entire  colony,  and  that  he  held  his  office  by  patent  from  the 
Crown.  The  tidci-water  county  thus  never  amounted  to  much. 
Governor  Bull  reported  1770  that  "  This  division  is  of  little 
use  but  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the  peace."' 
The  primal  y  ol)j(»ct  in  establishing  the  early  counties  was  to 
afford  a  liasis  for  allotting  representation  and  to  create  election 
precincts  outside  of  Charleston,  nither  than  for  purposes  of 
self-government. 

Local  goyeriunent,  such  as  it  was  in  South  Carolina,  made 
its  api)eamnce  with  the  introduction  of  the  parish  system  in 
1706.  The  E])iscopal  Church  was  established  in  the  colony 
through  sharp  practices  on  the  part  of  the  aristocratic  [mrty 
with  a  view  of  strengthening  their  hold  on  the  government.* 
It  was  made  the  regular  established  church  and  supported  by 
public  funds,  notwithstiinding  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  th(»  p(»ople  w(u*e  dissenters.  Two  years  later  the  colony 
wjvs  laid  off  into  10  parishes,  and  the  English  system  of  gov- 
ernment was  then  introduc<*d.^ 

There  wen*  two  church  wardens  and  seven  vestrymen 
elected  annually  by  the  taxpayers  or  freeholders,  who  were 
also  conforming  Episcopalians.  The  vcvstrv  appointed  a  clerk, 
register,  and  s(»xton.  The  registtM*  kept  the  pirish  records, 
proceedings  of  the*  vestry,  records  of  births,  deaths,  mar- 
riages, and  christ(»nings.     The  sexton  aired  for  the  jMirish 

M'oiniiums  House  .loiiriiMl,  V«)l.  T.  j>.  1. 

*  Rivers.  Sketch  of  the  Hist(»ry  of  South  Carolina,  p.  442. 
^Public  Records  of  South  Carolina.  Vol.  XXXII.  i»i).  3<i.'>-IUJ. 

*  Rivers.  Sket4'h  of  the  History  of  South  Carolina,  |».  '111. 

*  Whitney,  Government  of  the  Colony  of  South  Carolina;  RaniaKc.  Local  (Jovernment 
and  Free  Schools  in  South  Carolina;  Howard,  I^nal  (.'onstitutioual  History  of  the  Unite<i 
States. 
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property.  The  clerk  acted  with  the  commission  created  to 
lay  out  the  parishes  and  erect  the  churches.  The  clerk  and 
sexton  held  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  vestry;  the  regis- 
ter was  annually  appointed. 

The  ostensible  object  for  establishing  the  church  in  the 
colony  was  a  religious  one,  but  the  real  purpose  was  political. 
The  parish  for  purely  church  purposes  was  soon  transfoimed 
into  the  parish  for  civil  purposes  as  well.  In  1712  the  care 
of  the  poor,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commis- 
sioner since  1698,  was  intrusted  to  the  church  wardens,  with 
the  power  to  levy  a  poor  i*ate.  In  1716  a  law  was  passed 
making  the  parishes  the  basis  of  representation,  as  well  as  the 
election  precincts.  The  parish  church  became  the  regular 
polling  place,  the  place  for  posting  legal  notices,  publishing 
proclamations,  and  the  like,  and  the  church  wardens  consti- 
tuted the  election  officers.  The  roads  and  bridges,  as  well  as 
the  navigable  creeks,  the  '"cuts"  made  to  avoid  bad  places  in 
the  waterways  or  to  connect  two  systems  of  channels,  the  fer- 
ries, were  all  put  in  charge  of  self-perpetuating  conmiissions 
appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  legislature.  These  were 
introduced  in  1721.  Thirty-three  districts  were  created, 
which,  in  four  cases,  coincided  with  parish  limits.*  In  other 
instances  the  parishes  were  split  up  into  two,  three,  or  even 
seven  districts;  so  that  the  parishes  had  very  little  to  do 
with  the  highways  and  waterways.  The  road  districts,  gov- 
erned by  close  boards  that  had  power  to  raise  funds  by 
taxation  and  to  compel  the  people  to  work  on  the  district's 
account  under  certain  conditions,  were  in  realitv  a  distinct 
system  of  local  units  in  very  intimate  connection  with  the 
central  power.  They  were  in  fact  local  administrative  dis- 
tricts of  the  central  government.  The  road  district  has  not 
been  so  regarded.  It  has  been  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  part 
of  the  parish;  but  this  is  obviously  incorrect,  since  its  organi- 
zation was  entirely  distinct,  and  in  most  cases  its  limits  were 
also.  The  members  of  these  commissions  were  appointed  for 
life,  no  resignations  being  allowed  until  the  act  of  1741,  and 
then  only  after  three  years  of  service.  The  legislature  busied 
itself  continually  with  these,  creating  new  boards,  altering 
regulations,  gmnting  special  powei^s  for  particular  purposes, 
etc.     They  were  clearly  an  outgrowth  of  the  commissions  of 

»  McCord,  Statutes  at  Large  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  1-60. 
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the  legislature  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  South 
Carolina  administrative  system.  This  plan  of  road  manage- 
ment was  later  extended  all  over  the  State. 

The  introduction  of  the  parish  system  is  a  question  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  student  of  institutional  history.  Gen- 
eral McCnidy ,  of  Charleston,  has  stated  that  the  parish  system, 
as  well  as  the  social  order,  was  carried  into  South  Carolina 
from  the  Barbados  by  the  colonists  who  came  from  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.^  These  islanders  were 
among  the  leaders  in  the  colony;  several  became  governors, 
and  a  number  of  others  held  positions  of  importance.  Their 
descendants  ranked  with  the  first  families.  Their  influence 
upon  the  colony  was  very  evident.  Hut  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  parish  and  the  society  of  South  Carolina  were  com- 
mon to  the  entire  tide-water  region,  stretching  from  Mary- 
land to  Georgia.  The  parish  appeared  in  Virginia  about  the 
same  time  that  it  did  in  the  Barbados.  The  first  English 
settlement  in  the  West  Indies  was  made  in  1624,  and  the 
Barbados  were  settled  in  the  following  year.  The  parish  was 
introduced  in  1021),*  while  in  Virginia  it  had  made  its  appear- 
ance bt»foro  UhV2.  Just  when  it  appeared  is  not  known,  but 
we  know  that  in  that  year  two  parishes  were  represented  in 
the  Virginia  l(»gislature.^  So  the  S3'stem  must  have  been 
introduced  some  time  before,  txs  the  parish  was  not  allowed 
representation  at  the  beginning. 

The  Amencaii  parish  was  not  a  product  of  the  Barbados 
nor  of  Virginia.  It  was  clearly  the  tmnsplanted  English  insti- 
tution slisfhtlv  altered  to  suit  the  new  environment.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  circumstantial  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
Barbadians,  who  were  originally  Englishmen  or  descendants 
of  them,  were  influcMitial  in  introducing  the  system  into  the 
Carolinas.  When  the  parishes  were  laid  out  in  1706  there 
were  ten  of  them,  which  was  one  less  than  the  number  in  the 
liarbados,  and  six  of  these  had  the  same  names.     Yet  the  par- 

*  McCrady,  History  of  South  Ciirolina,  Vol.  I.  pp.  1-U:  ibid.,  IntrcxUietion  to  Eminent 
Men  of  the  Carolinas.  Vol.  I.  p.  20. 

Note. — The  latter  was  hastily  written.  an<l  eontains  t^rac  evident  misstatement  o£ 
iactn;  hut  this  shouhl  not  mislead  the  reader  now  that  he  hius  the  larger  work  to  refer 
to,  whieh  i.s  accuruti'ly  and  inlere-tinifly  written.  It  shows  that  the  author  ha«  the  true 
hislorieal  spirit. 

*  Poyer,  History  of  iho  Bari»ados.  p.  j.'). 

'Ilenning.  Slatuio  oi  Vir>^inia,  Vol.  1,  p.  J-2S;  Chandler,  Representation  in  Virginia, 
p.  15. 
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ishes  were  named  after  the  saints,  an  English  custom  that  was 
followed  by  the  Barbadians  in  the  first  instance.  As  more 
parishes  were  created  and  given  saintly  names,  of  course 
there  were  more  named  like  those  in  the  Barbados,  where  the 
number  was  not  increased  after  1706.  The  most  distinctive 
feature  of  the  American,  as  well  as  of  the  Barbadian  parish, 
was  the  fact  that  it  constituted  an  election  precinct  and  a  dis- 
trict for  allotting  representation  in  the  lower  house.  This 
characteristic  was  a  later  development.  It  did  not  exist  at 
the  beginning  in  the  Barbados  nor  in  Virginia  nor  in  South 
Carolina.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Barbados  in  1645,  that  is, 
sixteen  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  parish.^  In  South 
Carolina  it  appeared  ten  years  later.*  While  in  Virginia  the 
exact  dates  are  not  known,  we  are  certain  that  the  parish  was 
not  allowed  representation  at  first.  The  explanation  of  this 
fact  is  clear.  In  the  colonies  generally  there  was  a  constant 
struggle  going  on  between  the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  governor  and  council,  representing  royalty,  the  church, 
and  the  aristocratic  party,  on  the  other.  The  people  did  not 
gain  a  voice  in  the  government  without  a  struggle.  While 
the  faction  in  power  favored  the  introduction  of  an  established 
church  and  the  English  parish  system,  it  was  naturally  opposed 
to  granting  parish  representation  to  the  people.  The  popular 
party,  however,  generally  gained  more  and  more  privileges. 
In  South  Carolina  the  church  party  went  so  far  as  to  dis- 
franchise all  the  dissenters,  in  order  to  secure  the  estiiblish- 
ment  of  the  church;  but  the  home  government  interfered,  and 
the  dissenters  were  reinstated.  Soon  aft«n*,  in  1716,-  the  gen- 
eral assembly  passed  an  act  allowing  parish  representation, 
which  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  proprietors.  In  171H 
South  Carolina  became  a  royal  colony,  and  the  people  gained 
their  point.  But,  of  course,  the  church  wardens  were  the  elec- 
tion officers-,  and  they  had  to  be  conforming  Episcopalians, 
which  must  have  given  the  church  party  more  than  its  share 
of  influence  over  the  elections. 

It  seems  clear  that  whatever  exphiins  the  appearance  of  the 
parish  system  in  the  Barbados  explains  its  appearance  in  South 
Carolina  and  in  Virginia.  These  colonies  were  all  recently 
settled  by  English  emigrants,  and  in  each  econoniic  and  natu- 

*  Poyer,  History  of  the  Barbados.  |>.  3o. 

2The  act  of  1703  for  establishing  the  church  was  disallowed.     An  a1temj)t  wa>^  nmde  to 
introduce  parish  representation  in  1706  and  1707,  but  ihis  act  was  set  aside. 
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ml  conditions  were  practicalh'  the  same.  So  far  as  political 
contentions  entered  into  the  problem,  they  affected  all  sub- 
stantially alike.  The  tide- water  region  was  by  nature  suited 
to  the  development  of  a  slave  economy  and  an  aristocratic 
society.  This  element  of  the  tide-water  population  was  in 
control  of  the  government  at  the  start,  and  favored  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  a  means  of  perpetuating 
its  power  and  influence.  This  explains  the  introduction  of 
the  parish  S3'stem.  Once  established,  the  popular  party  took 
advantage  of  it  to  secure  a  better  representation  of  the  people. 

The  number  of  parishes  in  South  Carolina  was  increased 
from  time  to  time.^  In  1768  there  were  twentv-four,  and 
Orange  was  erected  in  1778,  making  twenty-five  in  all.*  We 
noticed  that  the  King's  instructions  for  laying  out  the  new 
townships  in  1730  directed  that  these  be  erected  into  parishes 
as  soon  jis  one  hundred  families  should  have  settled  in  them. 
But  the  party  in  power  systematically  refused  this  privilege 
to  the  new  townships  until  they  consented  to  maintain  the 
established  church.  After  a  long  delay,  during  which  time 
wealth  had  accumulated  and  manv  dissenters  had  become 
identified  with  the  dominant  party,  one  after  another  of  the 
townships  was  granti^d  the  parish  organization.  When  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  the  entire  low  countrv  and  the  settled 
portion  of  the  middle  countrv  wt^re  included  in  the  system. 
The  parish  thus  showed  itself  to  be  possessed  of  vitality, 
which  enabled  it  to  survive  until  the  davs  of  reconstruction. 
It  did  not  spread  })eyond  the  region  of  its  origin,  however, 
because  the  Revolution  did  awav  with  the  established  church, 
which  was  its  source  and  main  prop. 

Some  features  of  the  local  institutions  in  the  tide-water  sec- 
tion need  still  to  })e  mentioned.  Although  the  parish  and  its 
sulxii vision,  the  road  district,  were  the  only  vital  local  units 
at  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  some  others  had  existed. 
The  proprietary  period  is  a  very  confused  one,  because  the 
proprietors  w(»re  forever  changing  their  *'unaltcmblc  consti- 
tutions," and,  sec()ndh%  because  the  people  paid  little  heed  to 
their  orders.' 


'  Brovard.  I)ij;L>t  of  lh«'  I^uv^  «>f  South  r»in)1irm,  Vol.  I.  |>i>.  '2i\.  'S<i. 

2  All  Saints  \va-  i>ro\  idcd  for  by  an  mt  of  ITCT.  It  wm'^  n-pn'-^cnted  in  tlu'  IcKislalun.*  in 
n(»8,  hut  not  in  1771.  A|>par<ntly  tin-  i»ari»^li  had  not  Ihmh  or^fani/tnl.  so  an  act  \va.H 
pa.s«4'd  in  I77n.  a>,Min  i>ro\  idinir  for  it>  •timIjoh. 

^Public  lU-cords  of  South  Carolina.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  id. 
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Joseph  Boone,  the  royal  agent  sent  out  in  1720,  wrote  in 
answer  to  a  question  about  the  government,  saying:*  *'  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  its  real  constitution  under  the  propri- 
etors, for  they  made  so  many  alterations  and  so  many  fun- 
damental constitutions,  soe  many  rules  of  government,  that 
it  became  a  heap  of  confusion.  As  for  what  is  done  b}-  the 
inhabitant's,  the\'  have  moddeled  the  governmei  t  as  near  as 
they  could  to  that  of  Virginia  and  others  of  His  Majestyes 
Governments  in  America." 

This  state  of  things  left  its  mark  on  the  early  institutions. 
In  the  confusion  the  men  who  were  familiar  with  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  other  British  colonies  naturallv  came  to  be  ad- 
visers  and  leaders.  Their  experience  was  more  prized  than  it 
would  have  been  in  the  other  colonies  where  the  people  had  a 
more  or  less  clearly  defined  system  to  guide  them.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  early  Carolinians  freely  utilized  the  experi- 
ence of  the  older  colonies  in  shaping  their  government.*  Yet 
while  the  grand  model  and  its  numerous  modifications  existed 
largely  on  paper,  it  did  not  entirely,  and  to  that  extent  it  must 
l)e  taken  into  account.  We  know  that  a  number  of  bindgraves 
and  caziqucs  were  actually  created.  Some  of  the  early  plan- 
tations were  doubtless  manors.  They  were  small  political  as 
well  as  economic  units,  over  which  the  masters  had  unlimited 
control.  When  the  white  servants  wore  displaced  by  negro 
slaves,  the  true  plantiition  appeared.  This  indicates  the  way 
in  which  local  affairs  were  managed.  The  existence  of  the 
plantation,  isolated  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  tangle  of  swamps, 
in  a  climate  so  unhealthy  as  to  compel  the  few  whites  to  flee 
during  sovenil  months  of  the  year,  accounts  for  the  lack  of  any 
considerable  amount  of  local  self-government.  The  popula- 
tion was  too  sparse  and  too  transient  for  such  a  township  sys- 
tem as  developed  in  New  England.  There  was  even  a  certain 
looseness  about  the  parish.  Governor  Bull  reix)rted  in  1770 
that  there  were  twi»ntv-four  benefices^  for  ministers,  but  that 
thev  rarelv  had  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  ministei's  at  a 
time.  The  township  system  was  introduced  during  the  i*econ- 
struction  period,  but  it  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  geo- 
graphical division  to-day. 


»  PJiblif  Reconl.s  of  South  Carolina.  Vol.  VIII,  p.  61. 
Mbid.,  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  375. 
»lbid.,  p.  367. 
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Tbe  ttdp-water  colony  waw  a.  «ort  of  city  st«U'.  with  Ciiarlcs- 
toii  as  tin'  nilingcity.  Duri  tiff  the  sickly  Hiininipr  months  th» 
wealthy  plantt-r  anil  hio  fninily  retired  to  CfaitrleHton.  away 
from  the  niiasuia  nf  tlic  nwainps  to  the  seonidp  whei'e  the 
atiuosphcrLi  is  cooled  and  imritiod  by  thu  oe^^'aii  hiveitcs,  Ou 
thiN  nccoiint  it  continued  t^  l>e  the  plae^  in  which  all  the 
MK-ial.  political,  and  buslnesK  iK-tivitietJ  of  the  eolony  ceiitervti. 
An  population  spread  fai-ther  inland  it  wa»  necessary  to  liiid 
Huintiicr  retreatfi  in  the  int4?rior.  Many  such  re>u>rts  ^mntf 
into  existence.  The  "High  Hilln""  of  the  Santee  in  the  mid- 
dle country  beciimo  very  popubii*  on  account  of  tiieir  olc\*ji- 
tion  and  health  fulness.  Many  riought  elevate  ^andy  places 
within  a  day's  ride  of  theii'  phintations.  'rhi>i  enabled  the 
planter  tj)  make  freiinent  tri|w  to  his  tields  to  give  neee«aary 
urdcr!^  to  his  overseers  and  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  business. 
At  these  summer  rotreatu  many  families  collected  and  formed 
a  kind  of  trunsiont  city.  In  tiiUB  mui^ic.  dancing,  and  other 
means  of  entertainment  were  provided,  and  tutors  to  instruct 
tJic  young  people.  These  gatherings  wci-e  a  powerful  agency 
in  devel(>]jing  a  relined  city  society  among  the  agricultural 
people.  There  were  a  few  very  small  |M'rmanenl  villages  nut- 
side  of  ('harleMon,  such  as  Georgetown  and  I'ort  Hoyal  im 
the  coast,  and  Doivheslcr  yu  miles  up  the  Ashley.  These 
had  about  '251)  inhabitants  each  at  the  close  of  the  Kevolntion. 
Besides  these  tlurre  were  gK<rhu|)s  a  half  dozen  uf  mere  bani- 
lettt  like  Winton,  Childsburg,  Kdmundsburg,  and  Jacksan- 
boixj  within  the  tidc-wati-r  section.'  Charleston  l»eiug  the 
only  seaport  town  of  any  imp*irtaiire.  it  was  the  businetvf  wn- 
ter  as  well  iis  the  eiipital.  But  Charleston  was  moi'C  than  the 
capital;  Charlesttm  was  the  government  at  first.  As  settle- 
ment spriiud  into  tlie  interior  it  was  fijow  to  give  up  its  exclu- 
sive privileges.  The  government  remained  highly  ceutralized 
a«  long  as  the  slaveiwiTH'V  ruled  iU*'  HtnU'.  There  was  no  i-enl 
local  government.  There  was  not  a  single  ineoriH>niti-d  town 
in  tiin  colony.  When  the  distant  sottiement*'  demanded  a  more 
direct  jHirticipution  in  the  government,  the  demand  was  met 
by  extending  the  machinery  of  tlio  central  government  to  pro- 
vide for  tlieir  loi'jil  needs.  Thus  almost  all  local  affairs  of 
public  inlereHt  were  put  in  cbargi^  of  eoumiissions  appointed 


'  Wlilincy.  Tliu  Oovi-mnioii 
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by  the  legislature.  In  some  cases,  as  the  highway  commis- 
sions, they  were  self-perpetuating  bodies.  The  number  and 
the  varietv  of  the  duties  of  these  commissions  was  veiT 
remarkable.  A  commission  laid  out  the  parishes  and  erected 
the  churches,  and  not  until  this  was  done  were  thev  turned 
over  to  the  local  church  wardens.  There  were  several  dozens 
of  them  that  had  to  do  with  the  roads,  bridges,  ferries,  fords, 
and  canals.  FoLch  commission  collected  the  funds  it  needeil 
itself.  In  short,  instead  of  having  a  regularly  established  sys- 
tem of  local  administration  cooperating  with  the  central,  the 
legislature  caiTied  on  the  work  through  specially  created  com- 
missions, or  close  boards. 

One  question  naturally  arises:  If  the  local  civil  power  was 
so  weak,  how  was  the  peace  kept  where  there  were  so  many 
slaves.  serA^ants,  and  poor  whites  to  l)e  kept  in  order?  In 
such  a  community,  moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
unscrupulous  planters  niight  take  advantage  of  the  power  that 
the  possession  of  large  nunil)ers  of  slaves  gave  them  and  use 
it  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  their  neigh l>ors.  This  actu- 
ally took  place,  as  we  have  noti(*ed.  It  was  one  of  the  reasons 
whv  the  libertv  of  the  slave  was  verv  much  curtailed  bv  the 
later  code. 

Th«»  peace  was  kept  through  the~  justices  of  the  })eace,  con- 
stables, and  coroners  who  represented  the  central  government 
in  the  |>arishes  and  districts,  and  by  the  pitrol  maintained 
through  an  organized  and  disciplined  militia.  The  justices  of 
the  peace  were  appointed  by  the  governor  as  were  also  the 
coroners.  The  constables  were  appointed  })y  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions. ^  The  justices  of  the  peace  tried  small  civil  cjises. 
heard  the  complaints  of  the  servants,  ordered  slaves  to  be 
whipped  if  they  committed  offenses,  broke  up  gaming  houses, 
and  decided  cases  of  disputed  land  claims.  The  constables 
enforced  the  decrees  of  the  justices  of  the  peace.  They  made 
arrests  and  administered  the  whippings  to  the  servants  and 
slaves.  The  coroners  dutv  consisted  in  viewin^r  the  dead 
bodies  of  ]XM*sons  accidentally  killed  or  murdered.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  notice  that  the  law  makes  special  mention  (^f  cases 
where  the  person  was  supposed  to  have  died  of  a  rattlesnake 
bite.     These  reptiles  were  very  numerous  in  the  early  days. 

1  Whitm-y,  Th<-  frovernmentof  the  Colony  of  S>iuh  ('arnliiui,  ]»j».  }v>-M.     Cooikt,  Statutes 
at  Ijiixe  ni  South  Carolina.  Vol.  II.  pp.  29.  :m\.  is.  jTt);  Vol.  V.  p.  24G. 
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In  all  cases  the  coroner  could  summon  a  jury  of  inquest  if  he 
desired. 

The  patrol  came  to  bo  the  police  of  the  slave  belt.  The 
first  act  on  the  question  was  passed  in  i7()4.  The  next  was 
that  of  1721,  but  the  system  was  not  formulated  until  the  act 
of  1734  was  passed.  This  law  was  altered  in  1737  and  again 
in  1740.  The  latter  act,  with  slight  changes  made  in  1740 
and  in  1839,  stood  until  slavery  was  abolished.  Th«*  bounds 
of  the  patrol  district  coincided  with  those  of  the  militia  dis- 
tricts.^ By  the  act  of  1721  a  regular  patrol  was  provided  for. 
The  militia  captain  of  each  district  appointed  a  number  of  cit- 
izens to  ride  on  patrol  and  these  were  relieved  by  alternates 
so  as  to  keep  a  constant  watch  instead  of  an  occasional  one,  as 
had  formerlv  been  done  in  times  of  alarm.  In  1734  a  com- 
mittee  was  put  in  charge  of  th(»  patrol  in  each  district.  They 
appointed  a  captain  of  the  patrol,  who  sc^lected  four  others, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee,  to  assist  him  in  rid- 
ing the  patrol.  Later  each  militia  district  was  subdivided  by 
the  militia  officers  into  patrol  districts  with  a  separate  patrol 
for  each.  The  patrol  was  usually  selected  on  muster  day  to 
ride  until  the  next  nuister.  Any  one  appointed  was  obligated 
to  serve,  furnish  a  substitute,  or  incur  a  fine.  The  patrolmen 
were  armed  and  mounted  horsemen,  who  rode  through  all  the 
highways  challenging  every  siispicious  chanicter  and  comp)el- 
ling  the  slaves  and  servants  to  show  th(»ir  passes.  If  the  latter 
were  caught  away  from  the  plantation  without  leave,  they  were 
punished.  Every  plantation  was  supposed  to  be  inspected 
once  in  two  weeks.  The  negro  quarters  were  search(»d  for 
concealed  w(»apons  and  all  illegal  practices  were  suppressed. 
A  large  part  of  the  duty  of  the  patrol  was  to  catch  runaways, 
punish  them,  and  return  th(*m  to  their  ownei-s. 

The  militia  system  was  organized  as  early  as  1700.  All 
white  males  >)etween  16  and  (50  yeais  of  age  were  liable  to 
serve,  except  p(M*s()ns  in  office  and  in  the  professions.  Each 
man  furnished  his  arms  and  eiiuipment,  which  he  kept  in  his 
house  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice.  Inspections  were 
made  six  times  each  year.  There  was  a  comj)any  in  each  par- 
ish, sometimes  more  than  one,  with  its  captain  commissioned 
by  the  governor,  who  was  comniandor  \n  chief.     The  com- 


*  Whitney,  Tlic  <;<)V«riniic'iit  of  ilu-  (.'olmiy  of  s««uth  CarolinH.  pp.  92-9;:'.. 
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panics  of  the  county  were  united  to  form  a  regiment.  Eku^h 
regiment  was  properly  officered  and  regularly  drilled  several 
times  each  year.  This  gave  the  tide-water  society  a  military 
character,  traces  of  which  still  exist  in  the  prevalence  of  mili- 
tary titlei^  in  the  South  and  the  formal  military  style  of 
address  in  vogue.  In  fact,  South  Carolina  still  maintains  a 
well-drilled  militia  and  schools  for  training  young  men  in 
military  science.  This  explains  in  part  the  readiness  that 
South  Carolina  has  always  manifested  for  appeal  to  arms  and 
the  conspicuous  part  taken  by  her  soldiers  in  our  wars.  It 
probably  accounts,  too,  for  the  persistence  of  the  practice  of 
dueling  long  after  it  had  disappeared  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

When  the  up  country  was  settled  after  17^0  there  was  no 
provision  for  its  local  government.  As  a  result  in  a  few.years 
the  entire  district  was  infested  with  organized  bands  of  bor- 
der ruffians,  recruited  from  the  neighboring  colonies  and  from 
the  troops  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  These  robber  bands  preyed  upon  the  peaceful  law- 
abiding  farmers,  who  had  no  lawful  means  of  redress  except- 
ing through  the  courts  at  Charleston.  These  were  of  little  use 
to  them  on  account  of  the  delay  and  great  expense  involved. 
There  was  some  complaint  made,  too,  of  the  insolence  of  the 
royal  officials  and  the  exorbitant  fees  they  demanded.^ 
Meanwhile  the  criminals  had  ample  opportunity  to  make  their 
escape.  As  early  as  1752  we  find  the  settlers  on  the  Pedee 
petitioning  for  better  facilities  for  prosecuting  cases  in  the 
courts.  Thev  asked  for  a  division  of  Craven  into  two  coun- 
ties,  and  that  twelve  justices  be  appointed  for  the  new  county, 
authorized,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  hear  and  determine  all 
cases,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  without  having  any  limit  set 
to  their  jurisdiction.  Anyone  supposing  hiniseif  aggrieved 
was  to  have  the  right  to  seek  redress  by  an  appesl  to  the  supe- 
rior court  at  Charleston.  The  petition  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  lower  house,  which  reported  agiiinst  dividing 
Craven  County  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  town  or  other 
suitable  place  for  holding  a  court  in  that  part  of  the  countiy, 
but  they  recommended  that  a  court  ])e  esta!)lish(»d  at  George- 
town, in  Craven  County,  and  that  justices  be  appointed  for 
the  county  and  also  for  the  other  back  settlements.     The  jus- 

1  Gregg,  Hislorj'  of  the  Old  Cheraws*,  pp.  130-131. 
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ticCK  of  the  ppocf  wcif  app">inte<l,  hut.  lljt^ir  jurisdiction  wns 
liniilcd.  rciidorinfr  tlioni  of  \Ht\n  uhv.' 

Thp  BritUli  (iovprnment  wiis  vi>rv  iiim-h  op|xisc(i  l^i  iimking 
con liOtis ions  to  ttic  pi-oplu.  There  wus  a  natural  fcur  that  one 
con(«8!iion  would  lead  to  others.  It  wus  to  tliorr  mlviinta^c  tii 
kcop  the  GovorniiiL'iit  corittin-d  at  CharlcHtoii.  heuiusG  tliat 
gave  them  a  iH^ttt^r  grip  on  the  i-olnny-  Thfr  fht^rtS  and  one 
or  two  I'ourt  officials  htdd  tlioir  offu-cs  by  patent  from  the 
Crown,  and  so  tbey  had  a  stmnj(  liimnt-ial  intt-rest  in  keeping 
up  the  Imniiii'saof  thi-t-oui-t-t  at  Clmi-!cst«n,  It  was  this  rather 
than  any  ill  will  of  the  planters  thnt  stood  in  the  way  at  first 
and  prevfnlcd  the  btK'k-couiitry  fanncr-s  from  gc-tting  their 
right*. 

In  17ii7  tlur  settlors  sent  a  i*0('<Hid  i»'tition  to  llie  nnthontien 
at  Charli'ston  and  in  thn  same  year  the  men  on  tho  Congaroe 
also  B«nt  in  a  petition  cletirly  stntinjr  thiMr  griovani'tw.  They 
objei'^ttid.  among  otiier  things,  to  the  exorbitant  fees  and  the 
prac.tiop  of  di'awing  juries  exchiHively  from  the  vicinity  of 
Charleston.  They  asked  for  local  Miui'ts  and  jurie«i  on  the 
ground  thnt  they  had  the  right  of  trial  liy  their  |»eier(*.' 

The  following  year  u  number  of  Iratik-tiountry  men,  among 
them  the  Calhouns,  i^etitioiied  for  courts  and  the  rights  of 
British  Hubjeets.  The  lH)rder  parishes  had  never  Ixien  exactly 
defined,  so  they  were  supposed  to  extend  iipwai-ds  Ut  the  limits 
of  tho  colony.  These  settleit*  eomplained  tlnit  they  were  iOti 
miles  from  the  parish  chureh  and  that  when  they  came  down 
to  vote  they  were  iTfuw-d  except  in  J'riiice  William's  Parish. 
They  said  that  there  were  ptviple  on  the  frontier  that  hat! 
never  seen  a  sehool  <(r  hwird  a  si^nnon.  Af  ii  ren«;dy  tliey 
aflked  that  the  parishes  Iw  [Ji-operly  divided  and  that  M^bools 
and  chnivhcs  lie  established. 

These  memorials  were  referred  ton  coumiitt^'e  of  tbcliouse 
of  repivseiitiitives  whose  ehuinniin  was  Joseph  Kershaw. 
The  commiLt«e  reported  that  from  the  l>e»t  amilablc  informa- 
tion it  ap[M'ared  thnt  altoitt  three-fourtlu  of  the  white  impn 
lation  of  the  colony  was  in  the  back-country  settlements. 
Thi^  WHS  doubtless  somewhat  exaggerated,  since  the  numls-r 
WHS  a  little  less  than  thive-fonrths  in  1790.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  back  c/tuutry  \k  laid  out  into  imrishi^s. 
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and  that  these  be  allowed  representation  in  the  assembly.  But 
nothing  came  of  it,  nor  of  a  second  plan  of  Kershaw's  drawn 
up  in  1770. 

Meanwhile  the  disorder  in  the  back  settlements  had  grown 
steadily  worse.  The  same  conditions  prevailed  in  upper 
North  Carolina.  The  settlers  on  the  Pedee  had  talked  of  or- 
ganizing for  the  purpose  of  making  their  demands  more 
effective.  This  soon  led  to  cooperation  in  the  defense  of 
property  and  the  pursuit  and  summary  punishment  of  crimi- 
nals. The  farmers  banded  together,  calling  themselves  "  reg- 
ulators." They  attempted  to  keep  the  peace  much  like  the 
vigilance  committees  in  the  early  days  of  California. 

So  little  intercourse  had  there  been  with  the  coast  that  their 
motives  and  their  purpose  seem  to  have  been  entirely  mis- 
understood. The  governor  said,  in  an  address  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  1767,  that  tumultuous  uprisings  of  any  people  are  a 
dangerous  tendency  if  not  properly  attended  to;  that  they 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  particularly  to  a  commer- 
cial and  newly  settled  colony.  He  advised  them  to  consider 
carefully  means  of  suppressing  the  regulators  that  had  so 
lately  sprung  into  existence,  and,  in  defiance  of  government 
and  subversion  of  good  order,  had  illegally  tried,  condenmcd, 
and  punished  many  persons.^  The  council,  in  its  reply  the 
next  dav,  voiced  the  same  sentiments.  The  constables  were 
ordered  to  arrest  the  regulators  and  bring  them  to  justice, 
which  led  to  several  armed  contlicts  in  which  both  farmers 
and  constables  fell.  Colonel  Powell,  who  was  sent  to  sup- 
press the  regulators,  wrote  to  the  governor  in  1708  that  he 
found  them  more  numerous  than  he  had  expected,  and  that 
the  men  he  had  pressed  into  service  refused  to  obey  his  orders 
to  advance  against  them.'-  He  said  that  they  complained  bit- 
terly about  the  want  of  courts  and  the  expense  of  going  to 
law  as  matters  then  stood.  He  said  that  he  had  been  deceived 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disturbance. 

In  8eptemi)er  of  tluit  year  a  gentleman  on  tne  Pedee  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  Charleston  wanting  to  know  what  was  thought 
there  of  the  regulators.  He  said  that  at  a  meeting  of  some 
leading  property  owners  on  the  Congarcc  it  was  decided  to 
call   a   mass   meeting.     When    the    people   assombl(»d    they 


1  Gregg,  History  of  the  Old  Cheraws,  j..  l?^. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  24G-249. 
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reported  a  plan  of  regulation  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
They  agreed  to  purge  the  country  of  all  undesirable  characters. 
Every  person  who  did  not  have  a  visible  way  of  making  an 
honest  living  was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  himself. 
If  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  committee,  he  was  given  notice  to 
quit  the  place  or  he  would  be  lashed  out  of  the  settlement 
with  a  rawhide.  Such  as  they  thought  could  be  reformed 
they  were  a  "little  tender  of."  These  were  given  a  certain 
number  of  acres  of  land  to  cultivate  in  a  specified  length  of 
time  or  receive  a  flogging.  Criminals  were  to  be  tried  when 
caught  and  severely  dealt  with.  They  asserted  that  the 
courts  at  Charleston  were  a  source  of  oppression  instead  of 
protection  to  them.  They  bound  themselves  to  resist  the 
service  of  any  warrant  from  a  court  at  Charleston  on  the 
ground  that  the  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  until  a  system  of 
administering  justice  was  given  thcm.^ 

That  is  to  say,  the  settlers  agreed  to  rely  on  lynch  law, 
which  received  its  name  at  this  time.  The}'  openly  resisted 
the  King's  officers.  At  length  matters  came  to  a  climax.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Scoville  (or  Scofield)  was  sent  to  quell  the 
uprising.  He  proclaimed  himself  colonel,  and  raised  what 
purported  to  be  the  King's  standard.  He  impressed  all  the 
able-bodied  men  he  could  into  the  service  without  a  warrant. 
The  '*  Sco villi tes''  and  the  regulators  met  in  armed  force  on 
the  Saluda  in  March  of  1769.  Only  the  prompt  recall  of 
Si'ofield,  who  was  evidently  uneijual  to  the  emergency,  averted 
a  civil  war. 

In  the  meantime  steady  progress  had  been  made  toward 
providing  courts  in  the  up  country.  As  early  as  1764  we 
find  the  high  sheriff,  Richard  Cumberland,  corresponding 
with  friends  in  Charleston  with  a  view  to  selling  his  patent 
to  the  colony  ^  The  negotiatijns  were  carried  on  through 
Roger  Pinckney,  who  was  to  give  out  that  the  patent 
could  be  bought  tor  i*5,(M)0  or  .f6,iKX).  The  leading  men  in 
the  jtssembly  in  I7r)5  doubted  whether  the  Cxovemment  would 
sanction  the  sale.  Cumberland  wrote  that  if  the  assemblv 
were  to  pass  the  circuit-court  bill  that  it  would  carry  with  it 
his  petition  for  leave  to  sell  the  patent.      In  April  of  1768  a 

'South  Canilinu  (Jazetto  (('hark;8ti>n).  Soptcmlx-r  2  niui  AuK»>*t  "iti.  176H. 
sWeston,  I)«K\iini.'T)ts  ('(iniu-cttMl  with  tin-  Ilistory  «»f  Sontli  <'aroliim.  pp.  l()t>-154. 
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bill  was  passed  by  the  assembly  and  approved  by  the  governor 
and  council,  which  provided  for  a  division  of  the  colony  into 
seven  judicial  districts.  Each  district  was  to  have  a  circuit 
court,  with  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  just  as  the  general  court 
had  in  Charleston.  The  provost-marshal  was  to  be  abolished 
and  instead  there  was  to  be  a  sheriff  for  each  district,  appointed 
by  the  governor  from  three  candidates  selected  by  the  court 
of  the  district.  The  colony  undertook  to  pay  for  the  courts, 
and  so  the  judges  were  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior, 
independently  of  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 

The  bill  was  rejected  on  account  of  the  summary  jurisdic- 
tion given  the  courts  and  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  judges. 

This  was  a  generous  concession  on  the  part  of  the  planters, 
for  the  old  system  suited  their  needs  very  well,  while  the  ex- 
pense of  the  new  arrangement  would  fall  almost  entirely  on 
them.  The  patent  alone  would  cost  them  about  £5,000  cur- 
rency. The  following  year  a  bill  was  passed  without  the 
objectionable  features.  It  provided  for  the  following  districts: 
Charleston,  (jeorgetown,  Beaufort,  Cheraw,  Ninety-Six,  Cam- 
den, and  Orangeburg.*  A  sheriflF  was  to  be  appointed  for 
each  district.  Court  was  to  be  held  semiannually  by  four  cir- 
cuit judges  at  each  court-house.  The  courts,  however,  had 
only  limited  jurisdiction.  All  writs  and  processes  originated 
and  were  returnable  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  at  Charles- 
ton, so  that  only  the  hearing  took  place  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts. This  was  all  the  local  government  that  the  up  country 
had  during  the  colonial  period.  The  events  leading  to  the 
Revolution  were  now  coming  on  thick  and  fast,  and  so 
absorbed  the  people's  attention  that  nothing  more  was  done 
for  the  back  settlement  until  the  war  was  over. 


ClIAITKR    IV. — SrFFRAC.E    AM)    RkPKKsKNTATION. 

The  information  on  local  politics  in  the  colony  is  very  meager 
and  unsatisfactorv.  Still,  it  mav  bo  worth  while  to  collect 
these  scattered  fragments  and  to  put  them  into  a  more  avail- 
able form. 

Accox'ding  to  the  instructions  given  to  Sayle,  the  first  gov- 
ernor, there  was  to  be  a  council  of  10  members,  5  deputies  of 

1  Brevard,  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  I.  Introduction.  nls(»  p.  2.'>3. 
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the  proprietors  and  5  freemen,  to  be  elected  by  the  ''free- 
men" of  the  colony/  Besides  the  council  there  was  to  be  a 
parliament  of  20  persons,  chosen  by  the  '"  freeholders.""  The 
governor,  with  the  assistance  of  these  two  bodies,  was  to  gov- 
ern the  colony  according  to  the  fundamental  constitutions. 
The  first  election  for  members  of  the  council  was  held  at  Port 
Royal,  and  it  brought  out  that  factious  spirit  which  was  to 
characterize  the  colonists  for  many  years  to  come.  The  elec- 
tion as  held  under  the  governor's  orders,  was  declared  illegal 
by  Owen  and  a  few  other  malcontents.  In  a  new  election  the 
freemen  confirmed  their  previous  action.  The  first  election 
for  members  of  the  popular  branch  was  not  held  until  the 
expedition  had  reached  Albemarle  Point  on  the  Ashley. 
Then  it  was  seen  that  there  were  '*  nott  neere  suflicent  to  elect 
a  parliament "  of  20  freeholders,  so  the  governor  assisted  by 
the  council  issued  temporary  orders  for  the  governing  of  the 
colony.  Owen  and  Scrivener  declared  these  out  of  order. 
Owen  constituted  himself  an  election  and  returning  officer, 
and  called  for  an  election  on  July  4.  The  governor  and  council 
reported  that  two  servants,  Mich.  Moi*an,  a  laboring  Irishman, 
and  Rich.  Crossby,  who  had  been  set  free  by  his  master  for 
idleness,  were  returned  to  parliament.  But  Owen's  list  does 
not  contain  these  names.  The  governor  attempted  to  ignore 
the  action  of  Owen,  but  the  latter  gathered  a  following,  espec- 
ially among  the  newcomers,  by  making  them  believe  that  with- 
out a  parliament  all  the  acts  of  the  government  would  be 
illegal,  that  their  land  titles  would  be  void  and  could  be 
annulled  at  anv  time  in  the  future.  He  mised  such  a  row  that 
the  governor  had  to  address  the  {xjople  on  the  subject  and 
explain  his  actions.  The  people  were  satisfied  with  the 
explanation.  Owen  was  disqualified  from  holding  any  office 
and  Scrivener  was  expelled  from  the  council,  though  he  was 
shortly  reinstated. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  ballot,  in  some  form,  was  used 
in  these  early  (^lections  in  Carolina.^  We  know  from  the  in- 
structions  sent  out  in  1685  that  it  was  used  after  that  date.' 
The  lower  house  from  the  first  had  ])()wer  merely  to  discuss 
and  consent  to  laws  propostHl  by  the  governor  and  council. 
In    U}\H  it  ac<|uircd   th(»   right  to  initiate  legislation.      From 

'  McCnuly.  History  of  South  ('arulina.  yol.  I.  pi».  1_':>.  l;UJ-i:U. 
^Rivers.  Skt'Kli  of  tlu'  Hi>«t*>ry  <»f  Soutli  riiroliim.  i>i».  i:V'».  !(»»;. 
aCurroll,  Hi«tt>rical  Colloctions.  Vol.  I,  ]..  lir». 
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that  date  the  assembly  claimed  the  privileges  and  usages  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  proprietors  consented.  Con- 
scious of  their  dignity  and  importance  they  came  to  style 
themselves  "The  Commons  House  of  Assembly."  Under 
the  proprietors  the  government  consisted  of  a  governor, 
appointed  by  the  proprietors;  a  council,  v^ariously  consti- 
tuted, and  an  assembly,  varying  in  numbers,  elected  by  the 
freeholders. 

According  to  the  fundamental  constitutions  the  oldest  resi- 
dent proprietor  was  to  be  the  governor,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  was  appointed  by  the  majority  of  the  proprietors;  and  after 
1696  with  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  to  whom  he  gave  bond 
for  the  satisfactory  enforcement  of  the  navigation  acts.* 
Under  the  Royal  Government  the  governor  was  appointed  by 
the  Crown  in  consultation  with  the  lx)ard  of  trade.  The 
council  was  intended  for  the  governing  body  and  elaboi'ate 
provisions  were  made  for  it.  But  thes(»  were  never  put  in 
force.  Instead  temporary  orders  were  made  from  time  to 
time.  In  1719  the  numlwr  of  memlwrs  was  tixed  at  12  and 
these  were  appointed  by  the  proprietors  jointly.  Under  the 
Royal  Government  the  council  continued  to  consist  of  12 
members,  selected  by  the  Crown  in  consultation  with  the 
board  of  trade  and  the  governor.^ 

As  long  as  the  settlement*^  were  contined  to  the  small  urea 
about  Charleston  there  was  no  ])iirticuhir  need  of  election 
precincts  or  representative  district*^.  But  by  1()8()  the  incon- 
venience of  voting  at  the  capitsil  and  electing  members  at 
large  became  manifest.  I'here  w(»re  now  (hrec  groups  of 
settlements — those  about  the  town,  where-thc  church  and  gov- 
ernment faction  were  strongest;  those  on  the  Edisto,  where 
the  people  were  nearly  all  dissiMiters,  and  those  on  the  Santee, 
where  the  French  were  ix^ginning  to  locate.  The  French 
refuefees  had  been  kindlv  treated  bv  the  British  Government 
and  the  church,  so  thev  wen*  on   the  side  of   the  constituted 

ft 

authority.  Following  th(»  instructions  of  May  lo,  1682,'* 
Governor  Moreton  erected  these  thre(^  districts  into  counties: 
Berkeley,    Colleton,    and    Cniven.       Berkel(»v    and    Colleton 

ft-     '  • 

^  Rivers,  Sketch,  etc.,  pp.  ;iV2,  :v.>i. 
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were  allowed  10  members  each  in  the  assembly.^  Craven 
was  too  sparsely  settled  as  yet  to  be  allowed  representation, 
but  it  was  given  a  sheriff  and  4  justices  of  the  peace,  like 
the  others.  The  Colleton  County  members  were  to  be  elected 
at  Ix)ndon,  later  called  Wilton,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
anv  election  was  ever  held  there.  The  elections  continued  to 
be  held  at  Charleston  in  spite  of  instructions  and  protests  to 
the  contniiy.*  In  1()91  Berkeley  was  allowed  7  members, 
Colleton  7,  and  Craven  0.  The  fonner  apportionment  had 
))een  unequal,  since  Colleton  was  l)ut  sparsel}'  settled.  It 
looked  like  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  gov- 
ern the  old  through  the  newer  and  more  obedient  section.' 
The  latter  apportionment  was  obviously  unfair.  The  Berkeley 
County  people  protested  that  the  other  two  counties  were 
settled  by  newcomers.  They  asked  *' shall  Frenchuien  make 
our  lawsT'*  The  factions  l)ecame  so  embittered  that  Gov- 
(»riior  Archdale  was  sent  over  in  1095  to  restore  harmony. 
Tlie  people  petitioned  for  the  privilege  of  adjusting  the 
apportionment  themselves.  Accordingly  the  governor  called 
a  convention  of  all  the  King's  **  liege  subjects,"  the  "free- 
nu»n,-'  to  assemble  at  Charleston  the  IJHh  of  Deceml)er,  1695.* 
At  the  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  ask  for  80  representatives, 
and  ^*as  many  more  as  the  commons  in  the  assembly  shall 
from  time  to  time  think  convenient."  A  bill  was  then  intro- 
duc(Kl  to  fix  the  representation  at  30  for  four  yeais,  and  grant 
tlie  connnons  the  power  "^to  nominate  and  appoint  how  many 
nioie  shall  represent  the  whole  people."*  Berkeley  and 
Craven  were  allowed  10  each,  to  be  elected  at  Charleston,  and 
<'olleton  10,  to  be  elected  at  Captain  Bristow's  plantation,  in 
that  county.  The  Huguenots  W(»re  not  represented  in  1696, 
when  they  began  to  petition  for  their  rights.'  The  quarrel 
between  the  two  factions  continued.  The  contention  was 
largely  over  the  land  grants  and  the  payment  of  the  quit- 
rents.  Tlu^  trouble  reached  a  cUmax  in  Go\'ernor  Moore's 
adniinistnition,   1700-1702.     The  Spanish  and  Indians  were 
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threatening  the  colon}^  so  neriously  that  it  was  considered 
necessar}^  to  send  an  expedition  to  St.  Augustine  to  reduce 
them.  The  exi>edition  resulted  in  a  failure,  and  left  a  very 
large  debt  to  pay.  The  governor,  so  the  Colleton  faction 
asserted,  had  carried  the  election  in  1701  by  fraud.  Though 
the  right  of  suffrage  was  vested  in  freeholders  only,  he  allowed 
transients,  servants,  and  even  free  negroes  to  vote.  They 
charged  him  with  sending  the  expedition  into  the  enemy's 
territory  for  the  pui^pose  of  catching  Indian  slaves  which  he 
sold  for  his  own  pecuniary  advantage;  that  he  attempted  to 
monopolize  the  fur  trade  for  hii5  own  personal  profit.*  They 
attempted  to  force  the  administration  faction  to  settle  their 
grievances  about  the  land  grants  and  quitrents  or  prevent  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  St.  Augustine  expedition. 
The  Colleton  faction  resorted  to  obstructionist  measures  to 
prevent  the  assembly  from  getting  a  quorum.  Finally  they 
withdrew  in  a  body  and  a  riot  ensued.  The  assembly  was 
evenly  divided,  15  for  the  governor  and  15  against  him.  But 
the  courts  were  on  the  side  of  the  administration,  so  the  mal- 
contents could  get  no  protection  against  the  town  mobs.  At 
length  the  struggle,  which  was  at  base  a  quarrel  between  Puri- 
tan and  Cavalier,  became  so  acute  that  when  the  latter  attained 
the  upper  hand  by  fraud  and  violence  in  1703  they  disqualified 
all  dissenters  from  sitting  in  the  assembly.  A  very  innocent- 
looking  clause  was  added  excepting  such  as  could  declare  on 
oath  that  they  had  not  received  the  sacrament  in  a  dissenting 
church  for  one  year  past.  This  was  intended  to  protect  some 
of  the  authors  of  the  measure  who  were  rather  doubtful  about 
the  church  that  tho}^  preferred  until  it  became  a  matter  of 
politics.  They  secured  the  French  vote  by  running  a  French- 
man on  their  ticket.^  Colleton,  which  claimed  200  voters,  had 
only  10  that  could  (jualify  under  the  new  regulations,  and  these 
elected  10  members.  At  this  session  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  esta!)lished,  and  a  lav  connnission  was  created  to  exercise 
ecclesia,stical  jurisdiction  with  power  to  deprive  ministers  of 
their  holdings.  Mr.  Ashe  was  sent  to  England  by  the  dis- 
senters to  lay  the  case  before  the  proprietors  and  the  Gov^ern- 

J  Carroll,  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  II,  pp.  417-422.  Rivers.  Sketch  of  the  Hi.story  of 
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inent.  The  Queen  was  opposed  to  the  coiuniission.  The  acts 
were  aiiimlled  and  the  dissenters  were  restored  to  their  for- 
mer rights.  But  the  church  was  regularly  established  by  the 
act  of  170t>  and  sup{X)rted  b\'  public  funds. 

The  (juarrel  was  at  rimt  an  imported  one.  It  was  clearly 
a  redection  of  English  politics  of  the  day.  The  Englishmen 
who  came  to  Carolina  brought  the  feuds  of  the  Restoration 
period  with  them.  The  Cavaliers  intrcxluced  the  manners  and 
the  lavish  dress  of  the  court,  a  certain  levity  and  sprightliness 
that  led  eiusily  to  revelry  and  dissipation.  The  Puritans,  on 
the  other  hand,  ])rought  their  Puritan  ways  with  all  their 
severity  and  strictness.  They  accused  the  church  party  of 
being  dissolute  persons — *'  111  livers.*'  The  Cavaliers  had  the 
wealth,  political  iK)wer,  and  social  position,  which  made  them 
look  down  on  the  Puritans  and  ridicule  their  ''  meeting 
houses."^  After  the  proprietors  lost  the  colony  and  the  peo- 
ple came  under  direct  royal  control  the  factions  subsided. 
The  planters  were  prosperous,  and  as  wealth  accunmlated 
many  Huguenots  and  PuriUins  joined  the  established  church 
and  the  polite  society  that  centered  about  it.  There  was  per- 
fect toleration  of  the  dissenters,  but  of  course  the}'  received 
no  public  money  for  the  support  of  their  churches,  nor  were 
they  permitted  to  incorporate  their  church  societies.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  wen*  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  Epist^opal 
Church. 

By  the  act  of  ITOt)  and  the  supplementid  one  of  1707,  par- 
ish repres(Mitati()n  was  estiiblished,  ])ut  the  act  was  disallowed 
by  the  proi)rietors.  A  similar  act  was  passed  in  171H,  and 
was  again  protested,  but  the  people  put  it  into  operation  in 
spite  of  the  objection  of  the  proprietors.  In  1717  the  first 
election  under  the  new  act  took  place.  There  was  an  entire 
absence  of  drunkcMi  riots,  such  as  had  always  accompanied  the 
elections  in  town.  The  people  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
new  system,''  but  the  n(»xt  election,  and  the  last  under  the  pro- 
prietors, had  to  ))(*  held  in  Charleston.  Under  the  royal  regime 
the  parisli  system,  with  the  apix>rtionment  of  1716,  was  rein- 
troduced.    We  liave  an  exact  census  of  the  taxpayers,  land 

'  IljiniNiy.  Ili.-tury  <»f  Smtli  Caroliim.  Vol.  If.  pp.  It'.,  27-33,  45.  Rh-ern.  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  Soiiili  Cun.limi.  p]».  117,  IKS.  i:«)-132,  182.  Carroll,  IpHtorical  Collectiona,  Vol* 
I.  ]>.  1  i(i,  :ut>. 

sRivori*,  Skftoh.  etc..  p.  JJjO. 
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holdings,  and  slaves,  by  parishes,  for  1720,  which  makes  the 
apportionment  of  representation  interesting.  The  statistics 
have  been  arranged  in  tabular  form,  and  are  of  sufficient  value 
to  be  given  in  full.^ 


2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 


8 
9 


10 


11 


Parishes. 


BERKELEY  CXiUNTY. 

St.  Philips   and   Charles 

Town 

Christ  Church 

St.  Thomas  and  St.  Dennis 

St.John'8 

St.  James,  Qoose  Creek 

St.  Andrews 

St.  George's 

CX)LLETON  COUNTY. 

St.  Pauls , 

St.  Bartholomews 

QBANVILLE  COUNTY. 

St  Helena 

CRAVEN  COUNTY. 

St.  James,  San  tec 

Total 


Acres. 


Average. 


64,265 

57,580 

74,580 

181,375 

153,267* 

197, 1681 

47,457 


187,976 
30,559 


51,817 


117,274 


220 
538 
661 
1,885 
1,432 
938 
697 


935 
650 


1,727 


2,792 


Slaves. 


1,390 

637 

942 

1,439 

2,027 

2,493 

536 


1,634 
144 


42 


584 


Tax- 
payers. 


Repre- 
senta- 
tion as 
allowed. 


283 
107 
113  i 

97 
107 
210 

68 


201 

47 


30 


42 


4 

2 

3 
3 
3 
4 
2 


4 
3 


1,163,319 


11,868       1,305 


30 


Repre- 
sentation 
according 
to  popu- 
lation. 


6 
3 
3 
2 
2 
5 
1 


5 
1 


1 
30 


A  glance  at  this  table  will  show  that  the  apportionment  was 
not  based  on  any  exact  ratio.  That  it  was  not  w^holly  arbi- 
trary, as  the  former  had  l)een,  is  also  clear.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  an  attempt  w^as  made  to  assign  the  30  members  to 
the  11  parishes,  rouofhly,  in  proportion  to  thoir  population. 
The  exact  population  was  not  known,  nor  was  this  table  acces- 
sible to  the  legislators  in  1717.  Still  we  can  not  help  thinking- 
that  in  so  small  a  colony  the  old  residents  had  pretty  accurate 
knowledge  about  each  one  of  the  parish(\s,  though  it  could 
not  have  been  exact.  Taking  the  figures  as  we  have  them,  it 
appears  that  Berkele\'  County  received  1J>  m(uu!)ers,  3  less  than 
it  was  entitled  to.  One  of  these  w^ent  to  Colleton,  and  2  to 
Granville,  which  was  not  in  existence  w  hen  the  former  appor- 
tionments were  made.  The  complaint  that  the  frontier  was 
favored  in  the  former  apportionmi^nts  is  clearly  shown  to 
have  been  well  founded.  Whereas  Craven  was  formerly 
allowed  10  members,  it  was  now  allowed  ])ut  1,  all  it  deseiTed. 


» iniblic  Records  of  South  Carolina,  MSS.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  23. 
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While  Colleton,  which  foniierly  had  10  meniber8,  was  given  7, 
ohe  more  than  waw  tin*'.  The  town,  with  its  mercantile  and  arti- 
san interests,  van  apparently  slighted  in  favor  of  the  planting 
interests.  While  there  were  a  few  discrepancies  in  the  assign- 
ments to  different  parishes  that  we  can  not  exa<itly  account 
for,  there  is  no  evidenee  that  the  old  faction  tights  entered  to 
any  amsiderable  extent  into  the  question.  It  was  far  nioro 
just  than  any  previous  apportionment  had  Iwen.  The  awsem- 
bly  had  made  it,  and  the  jwople  were  satiHtied. 

Information  concerning  the  apportionment  of  representa- 
tion must  1)0  gleaned  from  the  manuscript  journals  of  the 
conmions  hoiiso  of  assembly,  which  are  so  inaccessible  that  it 
may  l)e  advisable  to  im-orporate  n  statement  in  taimlar  form, 
showing  the  changes  that  were  inado  from  time  to  time: 


St.Phmp-ai<-|iiirkie 


1  "'£•,!:-■ 

Ht.iiiur».... 


IWK'ofl 


17  i  St.  Miclwi-r 


1737. 

ITBt 

17«. 

„«. 

1767. 

1701. 

178*. 

1775. 

B 

fi 

6 

fi 

r> 

8 

3 

3 

! 

! 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

a 

s 

' 

3 

s 

s 

X 

a 

I 

1 

i 

3 

I 

s 

Pj' 

I 

i.':i*" 

m'1'>wHK><|>llrlromSt.Fhl1l|rniiil7.M 

A  writer  .-itnted  in  liliti  that  there  were  20  iiariahea  and 
r.o  (i)  Hieniliers  of  the  assembly.  He  observed  that:  *'The 
reason  why  no  more  parishes  were  laid  out  arisea  from  polit- 
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ical  motives,  as  it  would  increase  the  number  of  assemblymen, 
which  place  is  so  troublesome  and  expensive  that  few  are  to 
be  found  at  an  election  to  undertake  it."  ^  The  members  of 
the  assembly  were  not  paid.  It  was  said  that  they  spurned 
the  idea  of  accepting  pay  for  their  services.*  The  expense  of 
it  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  long  delay  in  extending  rep- 
resentation to  the  newer  sections,  but  only  in  part.  The 
desire  to  manage  affairs,  on  the  part  of  the  older  sections, 
where  the  established  church  was  a  fixture  and  the  people  had 
l)ccome  homogeneous,  nmst  have  been  a  powerful  factor. 
When  a  township  was  erected  into  a  parish  it  was  entitled  to 
a  church,  a  minister,  a  schoolmaster  supported  out  of  the 
public  funds  of  the  colony,  and  representation  in  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Assembly.  Parishes  did  not  uniformly  have 
a  separate  representation.  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Dennis  were 
always  united  into  one  district.  So  were  St.  George,  St. 
Andrews,  and  others  for  a  time.  The  assembly,  after  1696, 
when  they  petitioned  for  the  privilege,  always  fixed  the  rep- 
resentation by  law.  The  governor,  in  1748,  complained  of 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  assignment  of  members  to  the 
different  parishes.'  He  said  some  have  5,  4,  3,  2,  or  1; 
others,  equally  entitled,  have  none.  There  was  no  rule  of 
proportion  obser\^ed,  it  seemed  to  him.  He  thought  that  the 
assembly  was  usurping  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown;  and  as  a 
substitute  plan  he  suggested  that  each  parish  that  had  been 
entitled  to  representixtion  for  ten  years  should  be  allowed  to 
send  2  members,  all  others  1  member,  until  they  had  enjoyed 
the  right  for  ten  years,  then  2,  like  the  rest.  That  was  Gov- 
ernor Glenn's  idea  of  proportion  in  fixing  representation. 
He  was  evidently  influenced  by  the  old  English  system  in 
which  each  shire  had  the  right  of  sending  two  knights  and  each 
borough  two  citizens,  irrespective  of  their  size,  population,  or 
interests.  The  system  bears  the  earmarks  of  its  medifeval 
origin,  when  the  local  communities  were  (juite  integnil  and  dis- 
tinct, and  the  national  feeling  consequently  quite  weak.  It 
was  a  representation  of  communities  rather  than  of  citizens. 
The  governor's  reconmiendation  to  the  home  government 
had  no  effect.  It  was  not  the  only  time  when  the  assembly's 
right  to  assign  representation  was  questioned.     The  board 

>McCmdy,  History  of  South  Carollnn,  Vol.  II,  p.  438. 

2  Public  Records  of  South  Carolina,  MSS.,  Vol.  XXXII,  pp.  373-374. 

»Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  248. 
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of  tmde  hud  disallowed  the  act  of  1721  in  1730  on  that 
ground,  but  the  assembly  paid  no  attention  to  the  objection.* 
In  1768  the  representation  of  three  parishes  was  cut  down. 
That  of  St.  James,  Goose  Creek,  wu^^  permanently  reduced 
from  4  to  3;  and  of  St.  Helena  from  8  to  2;  and  that  of 
St.  Marks  from  2  to  1.'  This  brought  forth  some  vigorous 
protests.  A  freeholder  on  Goose  Creek  published  a  lengthy 
article  on  the  ([uestion  of  representation  and  the  power  of 
the  assembly  in  the  matter.'  The  position  of  the  majority 
in  the  assembly  had  been  that  the  assembly  had  the  power  of 
granting  representation  ])y  a  legal  enactment.  That  being  the 
ease,  it  could  reduce  the  representation  of  a  parish  on  the 
principle  that  the  power  that  can  give  can  also  take  away. 
The  assembly  had  exercised  the  right  of  cutting  down  the 
representation  of  a  parish  })efore  that  date;  but  only  in  four 
instances  was  thi.s  done,  and  these  were  generally  cases  where 
an  old  parish  lost  part  of  its  territory  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  one.  Tht».  writer  held  that  the  right  of  representation 
rested  on  the  English  constitution;  that  it  was  the  result  of 
long  development,  reaching  back  to  Saxon  times.  The  King 
alone  could  grant  the  right  to  a  community,  and  once  given  it 
could  never  be  revoked.  It  rested  largely  on  the  principle 
that  no  freeholder  shall  be  taxed  without  his  consent.  Being 
a  part  of  the  constitution,  the  jissembly  had  no  power  over  it. 
In  the  writer's  own  words:  '^The  constitution  is  as  much 
above  the  reach  of  an  act  of  assemblv  as  Mount  Ossa  is  to  a 
molehill."  He  saw  great  danger  in  permitting  the  assembly 
to  exercise  this  power.  He  i)redicted  the  evils  of  gerryman- 
dering; of  electing  popular  nonresidents  as  members  in  the 
doubtful  districts;  and  of  sectional  strife  over  the  levying 
of  the  tax(»s  and  apportioning  representation.  The  up  coun- 
trymen were  now  demanding  representation,  and  ho  said  a 
man  nuist  be  a  brute  who  denied  their  right  of  sending  repre- 
sentatives to  the  assem])ly,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  King 
alone  had  the  authority  to  allow  it.  The  up  country  re- 
peatedly pi>titi()iie(l  the  legisbiture  and  the  governor  for  the 
privilege,  i!i  the  decade  fnmi  17^)0  to  1770,*  Imt  it  was  not  al- 

*  Whitney,  Governiiu'iit  of  the  Colony  of  South  Curolina.  i>.  47.  • 

■Cooper,  Statutes  at  LiirKe  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  IV.  pi».  '2k'>1.  299,  301. 
■South  CanUina  Gazette,  September  26,  176H. 

« Public  RecordM  of  South  Carolina,  MSS.,  Vol.  XXXI.  \>.  423;  McCnuly,  Hiatory  of 
Booth  CiuoUnA.  VoL  U,  pp.  68»-(Ml. 
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lowed  until  a  revolutionary  body — the  general  committee  at 
Charleston — permitted  it  in  1774.^  The  up  countrymen  some- 
times came  down  to  the  parishes  to  vote,  but  in  1768  they 
were  shut  out,  except  in  Prince  Williams  Parish.  This  parish 
had  originally  been  settled  by  Scotch  and  Irish  immigrants, 
but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  this  was  the  reason  that 
they  received  better  treatment  here  than  elsewhere. 

The  duration  of  the  assembly  varied  somewhat.  By* the  act 
of  1694,  the  assembly  of  that  year  was  to  last  for  three  years; 
those  following  for  two  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved  ])y  the 
governor.*  The  act  of  1721  changed  it  back  again  to  three 
years.'    In  1745  annual  assemblies  were  provided  for.* 

The  manner  of  voting  for  assemblymen  before  1685  is  some- 
what obscure.  We  know,  however,  from  the  protests  made 
by  the  proprietors  in  1683,  against  voting  by  proxy  and  other 
irregular  ways,  that  the  ballot  in  some  form  had  been  in  use 
before  that  year.^  It  is  !iot  quite  clear  whether  or  not,  in  the 
early  fonn  of  the  ballot,  the  voter  signed  his  name  to  the  slip.* 
The  ballot  was  used  according  to  instructions  after  1685.^ 
Under  the  royal  r%ime  the  elections  were  carefully  regulated. 
According  to  the  act  of  1725  the  church  wardens,  on  receipt 
of  the  writ  of  election  issued  by  the  governor  and  council, 
presented  themselves  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  take  an 
oath  pledging  tht^niselves  to  conduct  the  election  according  to 
lavv.^  They  were  o})liged  to  post  a  notice  of  the  election  on 
the  parish  church  door  at  least  two  8imda3^s  before  the  day 
set.  The  name  of  each  voter  was  taken  after  he  had  voted, 
and  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  This  was  to 
prevent  a  man  from  voting  tvvic(».  Tlie  ballot  was  a  small 
slip  of  paper  on  which  Avere  written  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates whom  the  voter  favonnl.  It  was  rolled  up  by  the  voter 
before  depositing  it.  The  ballot  box  had  glass  sides  so  that 
the  wardens  could  see  the  I >al lot  deposited.  The  election  con- 
tinued for  two  days,  the  polls  opening  at  \}  a.  m.  and  closing 

1  Moiiltrii',  Mouioirsof  tlie  Revolution,  Vol.  I,  pp.  12-13;  Dniytoii,  Memoirs  of  the  Rt-vu- 
liition,Vol.  I,  pp.  ir>4-l.v). 
2 Cooper,  Statutes  at  Ljirge  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  pp.  7U-W0. 
■'  Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  13.V1 10. 
■♦Ibid.,  p.  ^57. 

^Rivers,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  South  Carolina,  pj).  l;y>,  107. 
«McCrady,  Ili.story  of  South  Curolina,  Vol.  T,  p.  I'JS. 
•Collections  of  the  Ifistorieal  .Society  of  S«iuth  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  p.  115. 
8McCord,  Statutes  at  Large  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  385-3iJ7. 
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at  4  p.  111.  At  the  closing  of  the  polls  on  the  first  day,  the 
ballot  box  was  sealed  to  prevent  any  tampering  with  it. 
Finally,  the  chun'h  wardcMis  had  to  make  the  returns  on  pen- 
alty of  i*l(M),  and  attend  thc^  first  two  days'  s(\"=isions  of  the  house 
or  lay  themselves  liable  to  a  fine  of  iJlO.  There  were  severe 
penalties  against  various  corrupt  practices — so  that  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  undei*  the  parish  system  the  elections  were 
honesth'  and  fairly  conducted.  A  study  of  the  acts  rejjfulat- 
in^  the  (jualifications  of  electors  and  nieiiil>ers  of  the  assembly 
shows,  however,  that  the  slaveholdin^  eleuK^nt  controlled  the 
legislature.  That  control  included,  besides  the  power  of  leg- 
islation and  taxation,  that  of  appointing  the  colonial  officers 
that  were  paid  by  the  colony,  such  as  public  treasurer,  pow- 
der receiver,  commander's  of  the  forts,  postmaster,  the  vari- 
ous commissions  that  governed  Charleston  and  practically 
managed  local  aifairs,  an<l  su})ordinat(»  officials  and  clerks.^ 
A  tabular  statement  of  the  ({ualifications  of  voters  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legislatun*  l)rings  out  some  interesting  tendencies. 
At  first  these  (pialifications  were  ])rescri})ed  by  the  governor 
according  to  instructions.'  Th(^  period  was  one  of  irregulari- 
ties. It  is  difficidt  to  determine  whether  in  some  of  the  earlv 
elections  all  fn^MUiMi  were  allowed  to  vote  or  not.  Genenillv, 
fr(»eholders  oidy  were  accorded  the  privilege.  The  first  leg- 
islative act  on  the  subj(M't  was  passtnl  in  UJIKJ,  but  this  has  not 
be(»n  pres(M'ved,  so  that  its  ])rovisions  are  not  known.  The 
act  of  ir)l)2,  granting  suffrage  to  every  man  worth  iJlO,  was 
disallowed.''  The  main  provisions  of  the  subsequent  acts 
have  been  arninged  in  the  following  tables: 

» l*iiblic  Kecr>r(ls  of  South  Camliiia.  MSS.,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  7«>-77. 
2Mc(^r>i(h'.  History  of  South  Ciirolina,  Vol.  I,  pp.  i22-l'jy. 
■■* Rivers,  Skoteh  of  the  History  of  South  Cumlina.  p.  171. 
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The  tendency  was  evidently  to  restrict  the  suffrage  more 
and  more.  It  was  always  confined  to  the  whites,  though  not 
specifically  denied  to  the  negro  until  1712.  The  age  limit  was 
uniformly  twenty -one  years.  All  native-born  subjects  of  the 
King  and  those  naturalized  by  act  of  Parliament  could  vote 
after  three  months'  lesidence  as  the  law  provided  in  17(M. 
This  was  changed  to  six  months  in  1717,  and  by  the  act  of 
1721  to  one  vear,  where  it  remained.  Bv  an  act  of  1712  no 
person  could  vote  who  was  not  a  professing  Christian,  a  pro- 
vision included  in  all  the  acts  up  to  that  of  1759,  which  speci- 
fied the  Protestant  religion.  This  provision  found  its  way 
into  the  constitutions  of  1776  and  1778,  and  was  not  dropped 
until  1790.  The  property  qualification  was  50  acres  of  im- 
proved land  or  its  equivalent  in  town  lots,  houses,  chattels, 
etc.,  to  the  value  of  £10  in  1704,  £80  currency  in  1712,  or 
taxable  property  valued  at  £50  currency  in  1717,  or  property 
paying  a  tax  of  20  shillings  in  1721.  In  1745  there  was  a 
decided  step  taken  to  exclude  the  small  property  owners  from 
voting  and  from  holding  seats  in  the  assembly.  The  pream- 
ble to  the  act  states  that  ''evil  consequences"  may  flow  from 
allowing  persons  who  have  not  a  *' sufficient  freehold  and  per- 
sonal  estate"  to  vote  or  to  hold  seats  in  the  legislature.*  The 
act  provided  that  no  person,  who  has  not  at  least  3<X)  acres  of 
""' unsettled "  (uncultivated)  land  on  which  he  pays  taxes,  or 
town  property  valued  at  £60  proclamation  money,  shall  have 
the  right  t<)  vote  for  members  of  the  jisseni))ly.  In  1759*  the 
law  was  changed  so  as  to  read,  ''a  settled  plantation,"  or  1(K) 
acres  of  unsettled  land,  or  property  to  the  value  of  £60  proc- 
lamation money,  or  property  paying  a  tax  of  10  shillings 
proclamation  money.  A  clause  in  the  law  ]^rovided  that  a 
person  so  qualified  could  vote  in  his  parish  or  in  ''any  other 
parish  in  which  he  has  like  qualifications."  Some  hirge  prop- 
erty owners  took  advantage  of  that  claust^  and  voted  in  more 
than  one  parish  at  an  election.  The  practice  later  resulted  in 
a  sectional  controversy  between  the  low  country  and  the  up 
countrv.^ 

The  qualifications  of  ineinl)ers  in  like  niaiuKM-hada  tendencv 

ft  •- 

to  become  more  and  more  striiig(Mit  and  to  favor  the  slave 

^  Cooper,  Statuk'*'  of  South  Carolina.  Vol.  II.  p.  <;.V). 

2  Ibid..  Vol.  IV.  pp.  98-90. 

^Carolina  Gazette,  December  2.3,  isOO. 
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owners.  The  age,  citizenship,  color,  and  religious  require- 
ments were  not  unlike  those  prescribed  for  voters.  But  the 
property  qualiticntion  was  higher.  In  1682  it  was  fixed  at  a 
freehold  of  500  acres.  In  1716  the  land  had  to  ]>e  located  in 
the  parish  returning  the  member.  In  1712  an  alternative  of 
town  lots  or  other  property,  valued  at  £500  currency,  was 
allowed.  By  the  act  of  1717  there  was  given  a  choice  of 
either  the  possession  of  500  acres  in  the  parish  or  500  acres 
and  10  slaves  located  in  the  county  in  which  the  parish  return- 
ing the  member  was  located.  The  equivalent  in  other  prop- 
erty was  raised  to  £1,000.  In  1719  it  was  500  acres  and 
6  slaves;  in  1721, 500  acres  of  cleared  land  and  10  slaves.  The 
number  of  slaves  was  increased  to  20  in  1745,  but  decreased  to 
10  in  1776. 

H.  Doc.  548,  pt  1 23 


PART  THREE.— THE  STATE. 
Chapter  I. — The  State  Government,  1774-1790. 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  revolutionary  organization 
in  South  Carolina  originated,  we  must  go  back  to  the  year 
1773  and  trace  the  history  of  the  struggle  over  the  tax  on  tea. 

If  the  local  history  of  South  Curolina  were  as  well  known 
as  that  of  Massachusetts  is,  our  historians  would  not  have 
been  obliged  to  draw  eo  largely  upon  Boston  for  their 
material  in  writing  the  history  of  the  opposition  to  the  British 
tea  tax.  The  "Boston  tea  party"  was  not  the  only  one. 
Charleston  had  hers,  as  several  other  ports,  besides  Boston, 
also  had  theirs.  The  Charlestonians  were  not  as  picturesquely 
attired  at  the  function  as  their  Northern  compatriots  were,  but 
the  event  was  not  any  less  successful.  This  incident  has,  until 
recently,  not  been  fully  understood.*  A  clear  understanding 
of  it  is  so  essential  for  our  purpose  that  we  must  briefly  sum- 
marize it  here. 

The  struggle  over  the  tea  tax  began  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Loiidoii  at  Charleston,  on  Wednesday,  Deceml>er  2,  1773. 
She  had  come  direct  from  London  with  257  chests  of  the  East 
India  Company's  tea  on  board.  While  a  few  chests,  scattered 
with  cargoes  of  other  merchandise,  had  been  brought  into 
port  before,  this  was  the  first  large  consignmeiit  that  had 
arrived.  The  following  day  placards  were  posted  about  the 
town  calling  for  a  mass  meeting  of  the  people  of  the  province, 
and  especially  of  the  landowners.  They  were  requested  to 
assemble  at  Great  Hall,  under  the  Exchange,  at  8  o'clock, 
Friday  afternoon.  At  this  meeting  Col.  G.  (i.  Powell  was 
elected  chairman.  The  meeting  called  on  the  consignees  of 
the  tea  to  resign  their  appointments.  This  they  did  at  once 
amid  the  applause  of  the  assembled  citizens.  A  committee 
was  then  appointed,  with  Christopher  Gadsden  as  chairman, 
to  secure  pledges  from  people  all  over  the  province  not  to 


J  Wallace,  Chapter  of  South  Curolina  CoiiHtitutionjil  History. 
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buy  nor  import  any  tra  liablo  to  tlio  duty.'  When  tln>  rap- 
tain  of  the  Li'udint  ar^ki'd  what  lie  .should  do  with  the  tx>n,  hc 
wft«  told  to  koop  it  on  board  and  r*3turn  to  Enfrlnnd. 

On  December  17  a  second  meeting  ^vtw  held,  at  whit^h  it 
was  re»oI\'ed  not  to  allow  the  l«a  to  land,  but  it  was  agrtied 
that  no  fort-e  wiw  to  he  used  in  t-a-se  it  should  be  attempted.' 
A  morn  elaborate  pledge  was  issued  for  oirtuilation  and  signa- 
ture. Powell  WHM  retained  as  ehairman  and  the  commitlee 
woM  i-ontinued.  The  meeting  agreed  upon  the  huiiinesN  to 
eomc  Iwfore  it  at  the  next  meeting.  So  tliat  we  see  the  tem- 
pomry  mans  meeting  v&»  taking  on  somewhat  of  a  pennanent 

foiTD. 

.According  to  the  regulations  avcs»el  that<lid  nut  unload  or 
put  its  <L«rgo  in  charge  of  a  consignee  within  a  speeiHed  lime 
after  arriving  in  port  wa.s  to  be  seisted  by  the  officers  of  the 
port.  Her  cargo  wa.s  to  he  plat'*>d  in  the  King's  wareiiousc 
and  held  for  duty.  Aeeordingly,  onPeecmlwr  32,  the  officers 
boarded  the  Dmilmi,  t*>ok  possession  of  the  tea,  and  stored  it 
in  a  cellar  secured  for  the  purpose,  under  the  Exchange.  On 
.tune  2H,  1774.  Uaptain  Maitland  arrived  with  three  chests  of 
t4>a  in  bis  cargo.  The  general  eoiniiiittee  that  had  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  situation  was  now  in  exist- 
enee.  The  committee  asked  the  captain  to  exalain  how  he 
aime  to  bring  that  ten  into  ixirt.  Fie  suggested  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  its  lieing  in  his  eavpo  until  he  was  well  on  the 
way  to  Americft,  and  he  promised  them  to  destniy  the  stuff 
or  take  it  Iwk  to  England.  But  after  he  had  completely 
loaded  his  ship  with  »  cargo  of  rice,  he  allowed  the  tea  to  he 
stored  with  the  rest  by  the  officers.  The  general  committee 
then  had  an  altetx^^tion  with  him.  during  which  he  promised 
to  burn  the  tea  on  the  wharf  in  their  presence  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  But  now  that  tlie  tm  wa.-i  stored,  that  could  not  Ije 
done  without  immmitting  the  offense  of  breaking  intotbe  king's 
warehon.-*c.  So  that  the  tea  waa  not  burniil,  AftJ^'r  that  a 
number  of  consignments  of  toa  were  landed  and,  excepting  one 
lot.  stored  in  the  same  place.*     Of  this  it  wits  briefly  recorded 


>  south  Carollim  Ouki 
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that:  ''On  the  3d,  at  noon,  an  oblation  was  made  to  Neptune" 
in  the  presence  of  the  committee  of  observation  and  liie  as- 
sembled crowd,  which  shouted  thrice  each  time  a  package  was 
emptied  into  the  Cooper.  At  Georgetown  some  tea  was  also 
thrown  into  the  harbor. 

These  incidents  lack  the  di-amatic  setting  which  the  his- 
torians have  given  to  the  corresponding  incidents  in  Boston, 
but  they  were  just  as  significant.  The  Charlestonians  were 
quite  as  detennined  in  their  resistance  to  the  tax  as  the  men 
of  Boston.  If  there  were  any  question  about  this,  the  doubt 
would  be  dispelled  by  an  item  in  one  of  the  Charleston  papers 
stating  that  669  pounds  of  tea  which  had  been  smuggled  in 
were  sent  back  to  the  port  from  which  it  came,  to  show  that 
it  was  not  the  few  shillings  of  duty  that  they  cared  about;  it 
was  the  principle  involved.^ 

The  manner  in  which  the  stored  tea  was  disposed  of  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  incident,  and  this  has  been  very 
much  misunderstood.*  It  was  not  allowed  to  ^'  rot  in  the  damp 
cellars,"  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Instead,  the  tea  was  sold 
by  the  State  and  the  money  was  used  for  public  purposes.  The 
President  of  South  Carolina  wrote  to  the  delegation  in  Congress 
in  1776  requesting  them  to  get  permission  from  Congress  to 
sell  the  tea  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasurv.  A  resolution  was 
then  offered  in  Congress  by  the  South  Carolina  delegation  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  discussion  it  developed  that  there  was 
a  strong  inclination  among  the  mcMnbers  to  insist  that  the 
money  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  tea  should  be  used  for  the 
general  cause,  or  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  the 
Americans  whose  property  had  l)een  destroyed  in  England  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  When  the  South  Carolina  dele- 
gation saw  the  drift  of  opinion  they  asked  permission  to  with- 
draw the  resolution  before  it  came  to  a  vote.  This  was  granted, 
and  so  they  wrote  to  the  legislature  advising  that  l)ody  to  dis- 
pose of  the  tea  at  once.  Thereupon  a  bill  was  passed  author- 
izing the  sale  of  the  tea  stored  in  the  warehouse  at  Charleston. 
The  bill  passed  on  the  27th  of  September,  1770.  It  provided 
that  the  tea  should  be  sold  in  l^-pound  packaj^es,  no  person  to 
be  allowed  more  than  one  package.'' 


>  South  Carolina  Gazette,  November  21,  DocemlxT  12,  1771. 

-Note. — See  any  of  the  detailed  hi8torie.s  of  that  period,  Hildreth,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  26  et  scq. 

•Houfie  of  Representatives,  MSS.  Journal,  January,  1776,  pp.  109,  lli>,  131-133;  Cooper, 
Statutes  at  Large  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  IV,  p.  362;  South  Carolina  and  American  General 
Gazette,  September  25.  October  2,  1776. 
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Now  let  n"  return  Ui  thw  considt^itition  of  the  Rev(»lutiorwiry 
or^nixiiljon  and  twu^c  it*  progm**.  On  .fiiuimry  30,  1774. 
unothor  niHMst  iin^cting  wjis  lielil  nnd  t.h<i  ■"{lenrnil  meeting" 
was  made  permanEMit. '  The  lii-Ht  call  of  the  I'onimittee  fof  a 
moeting  fixed  n[xni  thif  3d  tif  Miirch.  The  plui-e  of  meeting 
was  designated  oh  "Liberty  Tree."  Imt.  the  weather  being 
unfavorahle.  a  sneondntU  was  issued  foramiM'tiiigon  MarehS). 
There  soenin  lo  have  l»een  no  further  meeting,  however,  until 
the  llth.  of  Mjireh.  At  tliis  time  the  gcnoml  wnimittee  was 
empowered  to  call  a  meeting  at  any  time.  It  was  al-fo  empow- 
ered to  enforce  iiriy  regulation  adopti-*!  tiy  a  maMs  meeting. 
So  that  when  the  cii-eukr  letter  from  the  Boston  town  meeting 
arrived  in  Charleat^Mi,  the  genoi-Hl  twmiinittee,  eimsidering  the 
events  too  serious  tn  Iw  dealt  with  by  them, ealled  a  "general 
nRHiting"  of  the  whole  province  for  .Inly  (i.  1774.  With  this 
meeting  hislorianw  have  usually  ntjvrted  the  ncrount  in  tracing 
the  eouMtitutionul  development  of  this  [wriod.  No  attempt 
was  made  by  the  committee  t«  fix  ivpresentation.  Each  parish 
was  allowed  to  send  iih  many  delegates  an  it  chose.  Some  sent 
as  many  aw  ten.  while  St.  Andrews  l)eing  a  Miinll  parish  with 
only  a  few  while  iithaliitants.  sent  none,  us  most  of  the  citiKcns 
dtisiivd  t^i  attend  in  person. 

When  the  Bth  day  of  .?uly  came.  GlwrWton  was  crowded 
with  [>eople  fi-om  all  parts  of  the  province.  There  were  1()4 
deputies.  *'  representing  all  parts  of  the  province  except 
(tiveiiville  Ooiinty,  St.  Johns,  Odleton.  and  Christ  Church."' 
The  committee  of  corres|>ondencv  for  ('harlcston  represented 
the  town.  It  was  agreed  that  the  voting  shouhl  n<it  he  by 
]JarisheM  and  tlijit  anyone  present  ooiild  vote:  in  other  words, 
the  txidy  wan  merely  a  iiiii.tM  meoting  of  the  <'itizens  who  were 
in  sympiithy  wilh  the  movement  iniiugurat«^d  in  the  Northern 
colonies  to  resist  thi-  aggression  of  the  British  (iovei-nment.' 
The  tjuestion  of  sending  delegate's  Ui  the  Continental  C-ongress 
came  up.  A  poll  was  opened  to  all  to  vote  for  siiitablo  rep- 
resentatives. The  men'hantj*  (tf  Charleston  tried  to  pack  the 
meeting  witli  people  in  favor  of  members  op|M>scd  to  th<^  non- 


■Soiilli  rriimllli*  'i<u<-ne,  .Twiiuu-y  IH.  ITU. 

tonn>i>iu.iu>.ui 
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importation  agreements.  The  friends  of  the  boycott  plan 
discovered  the  trick  in  time  and  turned  the  tables  by  inform- 
ing all  their  friends  in  town  of  the  matter.  As  a  result  the 
crowd  rushed  to  the  polls  and  out  voted  the  merchant  clique. 
A  general  committee  of  99  members  was  then  elected  to  cor- 
respond with  other  colonies  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  meeting.  In  fact,  it  had  full  power  to  deal 
with  the  situation.  The  general  committee  consisted  of  15 
merchants  and  15  mechanics  from  Charleston  and  69  planters 
from  the  country.  This  committee  felt  that  its  footing  was 
insecure.  At  any  rate,  it  decided  on  November  9  to  call  a 
meeting  in  which  the  whole  colony  should  be  more  formally 
represented.  It  was  to  assemble  on  January  11,  1775.^  In 
the  call  for  the  meeting  it  was  stated  that  one  of  the  things 
to  be  done  was  to  elect  a  new  general  committee.  On  Decem- 
ber 8,  however,  the  conmiittee  suggested  that  the  delegates 
elected  should  be  considered  a  general  provincial  conmiittee 
so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  since  the  former  committee  would 
naturally  be  dissolved  by  holding  a  general  meeting.  There 
was  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  calling  a  convention  in  which 
the  whole  colony  was  to  be  represented,  since  the  back  settle- 
ments had  never  been  represented  in  the  general  assembly, 
and  there  was  no  regular  way  of  providing  election  officers 
and  appoilioning  representation.  But  the  entire  movement 
was  in-egular  and  revolutionary,  so  the  general  committee 
assumed  the  power  and  backed  by  common  consent  it  was 
effective.  The  way  in  which  the  apportionment  of  represen- 
tation was  arranged  is  interesting,  because  it  affected  the 
politics  of  the  State  until  the  civil  war,  and  in  a  less  marked 
degree  until  the  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1895.  Ac- 
cording to  the  memoirs  of  Drayton  and  of  Moultrie  there  was 
no  strife  over  the  matter.'^  Moultrie  states  that  C.  C.  Pinck- 
ney  suggested  that  Charleston  be  allowed  80  delegates,  the 
number  it  had  been  allowed  on  the  general  committee,  and 
that  the  parishes  be  poiinitted  to  send  iis  many  as  they  chose. 
The  matter  was  talked  over  and  the  opinion  prevailed  that 
()  from  each  parish  would  be  as  many  as  could  be  induced 

'  Drayton,  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution,  Vol.  I,  pp.  15&-176;  Gregg.  Old  Cherawa,  pp. 
20H-'210;  McCrariy,  Hi.story  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  II.  pp.  567-7()l. 

*  Moultrie,  Memoirs  ot  the  Revolution,  Vol.  I,  jjp.  r2-13;  Drayton,  Memoirs  of  the  Revo- 
lution, Vol.  1,  pp.  154-155. 
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to  fttU-iid;'  but  the  l»i-k  dimti-k^tA  ought  tw  Ik-  ttllowi-d  In 
eat-h.  so  as  to  h&vu  all  tho  neigh borbuod'*  repR-sentwl  and  kept 
iiifui*nuKl. 

Tbt>  only  divUiuns  of  thi<  up  (.-ounti'y  woru  thu  natural  oneu 
Qjade  hy  the  larj^w  HtivaniH.  Thei-i>  wf.iv  four  of  thpi-d:  Ninety' 
Six,  whu'h  iiK'luHod  thu  ha«-k  ^wttlcment^  between  the  Suvan- 
nah  nnd  thp  Saluda  rivers;  the  flftttlemont**  between  thf  Saluda 
and  the  llroiHl  formed  nriotlicr;  the  Kettloment«i  In-lween  the 
Kmad  and  the  Catwwlw  foiined  h  third;  and  thow  east  of  the 
Wali'iee  a  fourth.  It  i.-*  a  vuriima  fiwt  that  tin-  tide-water 
people  i^till  thought  the  up  country  had  a  huisU  jxtpulation. 
While  the  estiiniile  of  the  Kei-shaw  t»in»iittee  in  1769,  whieh 
placed  it  at  throe-fourtlw  of  the  white  [>opulation  of  the 
colony,  wait  »  little  too  lar^e,  st.ill  it  was  no  doubt  somewhat 
over  one-half.  Thus  it  hap(*ene>d  that  the  up  country  was 
allowed  only  W  out  of  18-i  meinborB  iu  the  provincial  con- 
gress. This  aeems  like  a  gnait  injustice,  but  we  must  not 
ftirgot  that  the  up-oountry  population  was  conipoM'd  largely 
of  newcomers,  while  the  low  country  had  in  fact  eonstitut*.-d 
the  colony  for  over  a  century.  To  give  the  up  country  a  repre- 
(rentution  in  proportion  to  its  jxipulation  v/)t»  like  handing  the 
colony  over  to  another  .-Ktciety— to  invaders.  It  would  have 
put  the  i>ower  of  t^ixation  in  the  hands  of  the  up-country  men 
while  the  low-country  men  had  the  piitix-rty.  The  tide-water 
leadcru  were  altogether  Uk>  -shrt-wd  for  that.  They  not  only 
liinit'i-ii  the  representation  of  tht>  up  country,  but  at  lea»t  live 
had  themselves  returned  from  the  up-country  district-^.  The 
general  committee  managed  that  in  this  way.  Tbey  sent  the 
eall  for  the  election  in  1774.  not  to  tJie  regular  election 
ofticialn  but  to  certain  "intluential  gentlemen"  in  every  parish 
and  (li!«trict.^  The  up-wiuntry  delegates  were  exclusively 
chosen  from  among  the  d(>scend»nt>«  of  the  English  elements 
that  had  enlercd  the  colony  hy  way  of  Charleston,  or  had 
come  fi-oui  Virginia  in  the  lat^'r  migrations.  No  Scotch-Irish 
or  (_iernian  uunies  ap|H4ir  on  the  lint  <if  delegates.  These, 
Unneral  Mi-t'nidy  suggests,  wen?  cither  ignored  or  chono  to 
tnkl^  no  ixtrt,  in  the  eletrtiona. 
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The  delegates  assembled  at  the  appointed  time  and  resolved 
themselves  into  a  provincial  cx)ngress.  Thirtj^-nine  of  them 
were  members  of  the  general  assembly,  which  contained  forty- 
eight  members  at  that  time.  The  first  serious  business  that 
came  up  was  the  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  of  1774.  The  heated  discussion  that  followed  on 
the  articles  of  association  brought  to  light  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  two  sections  of  the  colonv.  Just  as  the  dis- 
cussion  in  the  Continental  Congress  had  revealed  the  conflict 
of  interests  between  the  North  and  the  South.  In  fact,  the 
struggle  was  a  similar  one.  It  was  a  struggle  for  supremacy. 
The  small  farmers  and  free  laborers  were  pitted  against  the 
planters  and  slavery.  It  was  like  the  later  sectional  struggle, 
excepting  that  in  the  local  contest  slavery  triumphed.  The 
rice  and  indigo  planters  protested  against  prohibiting  trade 
with  England.  They  claimed  that  such  action  would  affect 
the  business  of  the  Middle  and  New  England  colonies  but 
slightly,  because  most  of  their  commerce  was  with  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Continent.  For  instance,  the  yearly  export 
business  of  Philadelphia  amounted  to  £700,000,  and  only 
£50,000  of  this  was  with  England,  while  Charleston's  trade, 
direct  with  England,  amounted  to  about  £1,000,000  annually. 
To  include  rice  and  indigo  in  the  list  of  articles  prohibited 
from  being  exported  to  England  would  ruin  the  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  interests.  The  delegates  from  South  Carolina  in 
the  Continental  Congress  became  acrimonious.  They  stated 
that  they  refused  to  be  duped  by  the  Northern  merchants.  At 
one  time  the  feeling  rose  so  high  that  it  wa,s  proposed  to  form 
the  association  without  South  Carolina.  Finally  a  compro- 
mise was  agreed  upon  at  the  suggestion  of  John  Rutledge. 
The  planting  interests  agreed  to  sacrifice  indigo  if  rice  were 
to  be  taken  ofi"  the  prohibited  list.  South  Carolina  joined 
with  the  other  colonies,  and  the  ]K)vcott  against  Great  Britain 
went  into  operation. 

The  delegates  who  represented  the  small  farm  interests  of 
the  up  country  and  the  delegates  who  represented  the  indigo 
interests  of  the  coast  regarded  the  action  of  the  Continental 
Congress  as  a  clear  case  of  favoritism.  They  declared  that 
their  business  had  been  saci'ificed  to  that  of  the  rice  planters 
and  they  proposed  to  instruct  the  delegates  to  have  the  rice 
clause  stricken  from  the  articles  of  association.     The   dele- 
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ffation  thou  explaim'il  its  ixi-itioii,  imd  a  vote  t-akon  on  the 
quentkm  rcsultwl  iifriiinft  expunging  the  rice  platise,  87  to 
73.'  A  plan  of  comjwnsating  tho  othoi  inU>rwtM  was  drawn 
up  instnid,  iiiiiJ  a  committee  waa  sGle<?te(l  for  each  parish  to 
carry  it  out.  Arconling  to  the  agrpement  ea<^^Ii  producer  was 
to  (li'liviT  oni'-third  of  his  crop  or  money  realized  from  its 
sale  to  the  eommittee  of  his  parish.  The  riw  planter  was  to  get 
In  return  an  equivalent  In  indigo,  hemp,  corn,  flour,  lumber, 
pork,  and  butter.  Itice  was  to  he  the  ^tandai-d  of  x-ulne.  Its 
price  at  that  time  was  estahlishixl  at  55  HhillingR,  currency, 
per  100  pounds.  A«  tiie  market  price  of  rice  varied,  the  price 
of  the  other  crops  was  to  vary  fn  the  name  proportion.  It 
was  impossible  to  carry  out  such  a  t:omplic4tte(i  plan.  In  the 
fii-st  place  one-third  of  the  riop  crop  in  1775  would  hai-dly 
iHjual  one-third  of  tJie  indigo  crop  of  that  ywir.  so  that  there 
would  have  l«'en  no  rice  left  to  exchange  for  the  other  pro- 
duce. The  promotci'snf  the  scheme  were  well  awareof  the  fact. 
They  wurc  8atiafie<i  ils  to  the  impra<-ticahility  of  the  plan. 
But  it  served  to  ipiiet  the  disnatitsfaction,  in  that  it  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  rice  planters  were  willing  to  share  the  sucri- 
fiees  entailed  in  the  Iwycott,' 

A  revoliitionarj-  government  was  then  perfected,  with 
branches  in  every  parish  and  district  in  the  State.  The 
C'harle.Hton  delegation  was  to  constitute  the  general  eommitteo. 
with  power  Xt\  summon  the  prnvincijil  cungresft  at  any  time. 
It  had  control  of  the  collection  of  debts  and  supervision  over 
the  city  and  harlwr.  The  business  of  regulating  affairs  in 
the  city  was  put  in  charge  of  a  suhcomraitt^'e,  called  the  com- 
mittee of  inspection,  that  was  to  follow  thi^  inKtnictions  of 
the  general  committee  and  i-oport  to  it  fi-om  time  to  time. 
Likewise  the  country  delegations  were  to  constitute  the  com- 
mittees for  their  respective  |>arishes  and  districts.  Theac  also 
ap|H>inted  sulicommitlA-es  of  inspwtion.  The  provincial  con- 
gress arranged  tiie  plan  and  even  filled  va^^ancieg  in  the  dele- 
gations in  order  to  save  time.'  Any  further  xiicancies  were 
to  \k  filled  by  local  elections.  The  general  committees  were 
to  meet  twice  a  month  to  do  business  and  to  consult  with  the 


■  UoCruly.  KiMoij  of  Soulh  CAtnUnit.  Vol.  II.  )ip.  ;m,  7< 
■The  cipmlaltuD  o[  rii^c  wu  later  pmhllitu-it  hy  an  "i 
nntylnn'*  Mpmoln.  Vol,  I.  p.  'W. 
>Dn>yian,  HoDioln  ot  the  Rcvuliulim.  V<i1.  t,  t«,  m;  On 
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committees  of  inspection.  They  were  to  see  that  the  boycott 
against  Great  Britain  was  strictly  observed.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  agi-eement  was  to  be  declared  an'  enemy  of  Ameri- 
can liberty.  His  name  was  directed  to  be  published  in  tihe 
gazettes  and  every  patriot  was  called  upon  to  boycott  hiin. 
They  solicited  subscriptions  for  the  sufferers  in  Boston.  Later 
the  local  committees  were  granted  power  to  permit  a  debtor 
to  be  prosecuted  if  he  refused  to  renew  his  obligations  or  give 
a  reasonable  security,  or  was  suspected  of  intending  to  skip 
the  country.^ 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  committee  of  intelligence  was 
appointed  to  collect  information  for  the  use  of  the  general 
committee.*  A  secret  committee  of  five  was  also  selected. 
This  committee  was  pi-actically  to  provide  for  the  defense  of 
the  colony,  but  its  real  purpose  was  somewhat  disguised  in 
the  resolutions  creating  it.  On  the  14th  of  June  fourteen 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  were  .chosen  and  a  council  of 
safety  was  established.  The  council  of  safety  was  the  execu- 
tive head  of  the  revolutionary'^  government.'  It  had  the  power 
of  organizing  and  of  controlling  the  army,  of  ordering  courts- 
martial,  of  commissioning  and  suspending  officers.  It  could 
draw  on  the  treasury  for  funds  needed  in  the  public  service. 

There  was  considerable  disaffection  in  the  up  country;  many 
refused  to  sign  the  articles  of  association  and  instead  signed 
agreements  in  favor  of  the  King.*  The  German  settlers  in  the 
fork  between  the  Saluda  and  the  Broad  were  opposed  to  en- 
listing against  the  King,  because  they  feared  that  the  King 
would  declare  their  lands  forfeited.  They  feared  that  the 
rangers  sent  among  them  were  there  to  oppress  them,  and 
that  the  $1,000,000  tax  voted  by  the  provincial  congress  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  i*uinous  system  of  taxation.  In  order 
to  force  the  Germans  to  enter  the  boycott  it  was  ordered  that 
no  more  goods  should  be  sold  to  them  at  the  Congeree  stores 
or  pur('hjis(»d  from  them;  that  when  German  teamsters  entered 
Charleston  they  should  be  compelled  to  show  their  cei"titicates 

'Amerlc'un  Archivt's,  Vol.  T.  p.  IIW. 

>I)r»iylon,  Memoiw  of  the  Kovoliitioii,  Vol.  I,  p.  22. 

Mbld.  i>.  15t;. 

Mbid.,  pp.  :W1.  822.  302.  3G9. 

Note.— Tlic  provincial  <'oiigre.s.s  on  November  1.  1775,  voted  that  members  should 
receive  a  compcn^iation  t)f  40  shillinj^s  curreiK'v  per  day.  Tin.s  ahows  the  grrc»wing  feel- 
ing of  demtKTacy.  Tlii.s  was  the  first  time  that  the  members  of  the  assembly  had 
received  any  compeasation.    Drayton,  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution,  Vol.  II,  p.  62. 
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of  memWrship  in  thv  xvmK\o.t'n>ii,  ur  he  sent  hack  with  their 
produce.  Throughout  the  Ittivolution  the  interior  wiis  hrokcii 
up  by  the  coiiU'iKliiig  ftwtioiis. 

On  the  4th  of  Novcmhcr.  1776.  tlie  Continental  Congresrt 
adciptttil  tlie  rpsohition;  '"That  if  the  convention  of  South 
Carolina  ^hull  lind  it  net^essury  to  ustahli^h  u  form  of  govern- 
ment ill  that  trolony,  it  he  recommended  to  naid  convention 
to  cjiU  It  full  and  free  repreBentation  of  the  people,  and  tbiit 
tho  said  i-epT'osentatives.  if  they  think  it  necessary,  estahtish 
such  a  form  of  government  as.  in  their  judgment,  will  l^-^t 
pn)duro  tht*  happiiittt^H  of  the  jwople  and  mo-st  effectually 
secure  peaee  and  good  onier  in  the  colony  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  present  dispute  fietween  Great  Britain  and  the 
coluuies,"  On  the  Sth  of  the  following  February  a  committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  council  of  safety  and  three 
udditiunul  members.  C  C.  Pinukney.  William  H.  Drayton, 
and  Colonel  Powell,  to  take  into  wins i deration  the  rBsolutions 
of  the  Conttnental  Congress.  Two  days  later  the  comiuitlee 
was  ready  to  report.  Many  objected  to  the  provincial  con- 
givss  taking  the  question  under  consideration.  Some  uige<l 
want  of  authority  to  at-t  in  so  seriouM  a  nrntter.  while  Mr. 
Gadsden  openly  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  independence 
and  exhibited  a  copy  of  Paine's  Common  Sense.  This  was  a 
grettt  surprise  and  shock  to  the  wholo  body.  The  author  of 
the  pamphlet  was  reviled  in  langiiagn  too  strong  to  tie  quoted. 
One  man  eicprcssed  bis  willingni^Ms  lo  ride  night  and  rlay  to 
Philadelphia  if  he  could  restore  the  good  relations  lietween 
Great  Rriljun  and  America.  Finally  the  report  of  the  etiui- 
mittee  was  read.  It  slated  that  the  committee  had  reached 
the  conclusion  "that  the  present  mode  of  txinducttng  affaii's 
waw  inadequate  to  the  well  governing  of  the  gotKt  p»?ople  of 
the  colony;  that  many  regulations  are  wanting  for  wcuring 
peace  and  good  oitler  during  the  unhappy  disputes  lietween 
(treat  llrilain  and  the  colonieis.  iind  tliat  the  congress  should 
immediately  take  under  consideration  what  regulations  aiv 
necessary  for  tlicso  goo<l  purposes."' 

On  February  11,  177*1,  a  comniittw  of  II  meniWrs  was  aj>- 
pointed  to  propone  and  report  such  a  plan  of  goveniment  as 
would  Ijost  prwluce  the  liappinftss  of  the  p(?ople  and  would 

<t>ci>i'um.lUinulnii>IUiirlWwliitkin,  Vnl.  U,  p.lTt. 
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most  effectively  secure  peace  and  good  order  in  the  colony 
during  the  continuance  of  the  dispute.  On  the  5th  of  March 
following,  the  provincial  congress  received  the  report  of  the 
committee.  An  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  number  of 
representatives,  but  it  failed.  Three  days  later  the  report 
was  adopted  and  a  temporary  government  was  establishexl. 
The  document  e^n  hardly  be  called  a  constitution  in  the  Amer- 
ican sense  of  the  term.  It  was  merely  an  act  of  the  provin- 
cial congress,  which  was  itself  a  revolutionary  bod3\  At  best 
the  document  was  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina, 
that  could  be  altered  or  abolished  at  any  future  session. 

The  regular  legislature  met  twice  after  June  6,  1774.  On 
the  15th  of  September  of  the  following  year  Governor  William 
Campbell  dissolved  the  legislature  and  no  royal  governor  again 
issued  writs  of  election  for  a  new  one.  In  this  way  the  regu- 
larly c  :>nstituted  authority  went  out  of  existence  and  the  revo- 
lutionary government  took  its  place.  But  the  impossibility  of 
governing  a  community  by  ties  of  honor  without  the  authority 
of  law  soon  became  apparent.  The  provincial  congress, 
following  the  precedent  of  1719,  voted  itself  to  be  the  general 
assembly  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  to  last  until  October  26, 
1777.  Thereafter  a  new  one  was  to  be  elected  every  two  years. 
Provision  was  made  for  a  legislative  council  of  13  to  be  elected 
out  of  the  general  assembly.^  There  was  to  be  an  executive, 
called  the  president  and  commander  in  chief,  and  also  a  vice- 
president.  These  two  officers  were  to  be  elected  by  joint  ballot 
of  the  council  and  of  the  a^ssembly  from  among  the  members  of 
the  general  assembly  or  from  the  citizens  of  the  State.  There 
was  to  be  a  privy  council  of  6  members  to  advise  the  president, 
over  which  the  vice-president  was  to  preside.  The  members 
of  the  coimcil  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  general  assembly  and 
legislative  council,  each  choosing  3.  They  did  not  lose  their 
seats  in  the  legislative  council  or  in  the  general  assembly,  but 
the}' could  not  hold  positions  in  the  army.  The  qualifications 
of  the  president  and  vice-president  were  to  be  the  same  as 
for  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  who,  according  to  an 
act  of  1776.  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  a  Protestant,  a 
subject  of  the  State  for  one  year,  and  possessed  of  500  acres 
of  land  in  a  *' settled''"^  plantation  and  10  slaves,  or  property 

'  (!(K)jK'r,  Statutes  «l  I^Jir^e  of  South  Carolina.  Vol.  I,  Constitution  of  177f>. 

2  This  meant  a  plantation  actually  in  use.  Imt  not  neecKHjirily  all  under  eultivation. 
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in  the  provinco  vitlued  iit  ilJMMj.  The  ((iialiticAtiorit^  of  voters 
was  to  ifimaiii  un<-hangc-d.  pxtropt  tlmt  the  property  qunlitictt- 
tion  was  to  be  coiistrudd  lo  incari  propi-rty  flcur  of  delit.' 

Thn  appointing  powur  was  very  iniportuuL  hiuI  extensive, 
and  was  pivcu.  with  a  vory  ft'W  uniiii[H>i-tiint  cxi'eptioiiK.  to 
the  genemi  asMcnibly.  All  the  StHto  oflicfo  were  Appointed. 
u»  were  nil  the  local  ones  exwpt  rln-  jmrisli  ofKei-r^  of  tho  low 
eounti-y.  The  juntiwwi  of  the  jwaci?  wrre  notuinaUtd  by  the 
Henenil  lu^nembly  iind  i-ommisMinncd  Uy  rhi-  jireisident  during 
hi«  pleai^uro.  (Xlier  judicial  otficers  were  elcctt'd  ffy  joint 
ballot  of  the  general  ftfwenibly  and  the  IcgiHlative  eouneil. 
except  judges  in  ehant'cry.  who  were  eoinnii^Hioned  by  lie 
president  Hn<l  held  office  dunn^  gixxl  behavior.  But  these 
could  bo  removed  by  addrc^  of  the  general  assooibly  and 
the  legisljitive  council.  The  .HheritTs  were  elected  by  joint 
ballot  for  two  yeiirii.  Then  there,  vms  u  eoniiiiissioner  of  the 
treasury,  a  necrotary  of  the  colony,  u  register  nf  mesne  con- 
veyances, and  an  attorney -gene  ml.  all  of  whom  were  chosen 
by  joint  ballot  during  good  behavior.  All  the  army  officers 
and  the  cuptains  in  the  navv  were  likewise  chosen  by  joint 
balUit. 

The  prejudice  against  the  royal  governor  ovidouUy  liad  the 
cffeet  of  limiting  the  exwulive  power  under  the  tirst  Stale 
government.  The  general  a.shenibly,  which  had  always 
Iwlonged  peculiarly  U>  the  peojiie.  was  now  made  the  source 
of  nearly  all  governmental  authority.  The  marked  concen- 
tration of  j>ower  in  the  State  government  wa.t  preserved. 
The  old  name  of  the  i^mpular  bmncli  of  Uie  legislature — com- 
aions  Hoitse  of  Assemhly^was  ittangeU.  as  wasaLso  the  iiiiteb 
disliked  name  of  governor.  The  new  Latin  name  of  prewi- 
dent  wa:4  chonf  n  instead  for  the  title  of  the  executive,  evidently 
for  its  republican  association's.  There  was  no  very  radical 
ebaiige  made  in  the  form  of  goverimient  after  all.  When  we 
look  closely  we  see  that  snl>stun(ially  all  the  old  olSccr*).  with 
essentially  the  same  powers  and  duties,  were  retained.  In 
place  of  looking  to  Ihc  t'rown  fur  their  appointments,  as  tliey 
had  formerly,  they  hioked  to  the  general  assembly.  The 
cbangex  were  exceedingly  conservative.  This  was  to  have 
been  expected,  for  at  tbat  time  the  very  thought  of  separation 
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was  abhorred  by  nearly  every  one.  The  arrangement  was 
intended  to  be  merely  temporary,  so  that  anything  like  a 
radical  transformation  was  entirely  out  of  place.  Perhaps  it 
was  well  that  temporary  governments  were  framed  before  the 
momentous  events  of  July  4,  1776,  had  transpired.  If  the 
American  people  had  been  fully  aware  at  the  outset  of  the  Revo- 
lution what  the  future  had  in  store  for  them  they  might  have 
acted  less  wisely  in  shaping  their  permanent  governments. 
Certainly  there  would  have  been  a  greater  temptation  for 
radical  action.  The  frenzy  and  excitement  that  always  pre- 
vails during  a  political  crisis  had  taken  possession  of  the  peo- 
ple. So  striking  was  this  phenomenon  that  it  has  gone  down 
in  history  as  the  '^  spirit  of  1776."  But  the  mob— though  a 
patriotic  one,  still  a  mob — was  not  directing  its  thought  toward 
creating  a  system  of  government  to  last  for  all  time  as  did  the 
French  mob  during  the  revolution.  The  idea  was  not  at  all 
how  shall  we  build  for  all  time,  but  how  shall  we  make  the 
most  rapid  and  effective  resistance  to  the  threatened  British 
oppression  ?  This  was  evidently  the  spirit  which  called  into 
being  that  admirable  revolutionary  device — the  committee  of 
correspondence — with  its  ramifications  in  every  colony  and 
neighborhood.  It  was  the  moving  force  behind  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  and  the  provincial  congresses.  When  the 
Charleston  mob  apportioned  the  representation  in  the  first 
provincial  congress  we  saw  that  there  was  no  thought  of  how 
many  delegates  a  district  deserved  and  what  effect  the  appor- 
tionment would  have  on  the  distribution  of  power  for  the 
future,  but  rather  the  thought  was,  how  many  does  it  require 
to  keep  all  the  communities,  informed?  How  many  will  the 
district  be  able  to  induce  to  attend?  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  most  convenient  and  familiar  political  device  was 
naturally  hit  upon.  In  this  way  the  work  of  fniming  a 
permanent  system  of  government  was  put  off  until  a  more 
favorable  time.  It  gave  an  opportunity  for  experiment  with 
temporary  makeshifts.  These  were  hurriedly  set  up  by 
refashioning  whatever  had  done  good  service  under  the 
colonial  system,  without  attempting  innovations.  In  this  way 
what  was  good  in  the  system  was  preserved  and  retested; 
where  it  broke  down  something  else  was  substituted.  The 
American  people  became  tolerant  and  patient  through  the 
hardships  of  the  war.     Their  best  men  came  to  the  front  to 
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Jpad  thpiii.  The  leadnrs  of  1774  and  1775.  like  Sam  Adams, 
.lmiRi»  Otiw.  CtirisloiilRT  (.iadsdf^ri,  nnd  I'litrick  Hi'iiry,  gnvo 
way  during  tiiat  pmtrarted  stru^Io  to  calmor  men.  So 
long  fls  the  cutiiiiKin  diiiigi-r  lasted  pi-oplc  wi-it'  willing  to 
put  up  with  mont  any  kind  of  an  cxporimeiit  iu  povemmnnt. 
Thi;'  pn-vi>nl«tl  hii^ty  uctiun.  Hud  tlii'  iT>8ult  wa."  a  gnidual 
working  out  of  thoHO  political  fnmis  that  havo  challpnged  thp 
udmimtinri  of  the  world.  By  foiiiiwring  thi>  threv  diffi-rent 
constitutions  of  South  Carolina  that  wero  framed  in  1776. 
1778,  and  l7(tn  wn  slmll  si-e  how  gnuliial  th«  tniiisfonnutiun 
was  and  what  valuable  leMsons  in  jiolitics  the  people  of  thiw 
fountry  wi'r(»  learning  during  this  trying  time. 

Under  the  oonstitution  of  177*!  tiie  apportionment  of  repre- 
.wntHtiuti  was  changed  .slightly  so  iw  to  accoinmudato  the  back 
settlements.  The  plan  of  the  general  committee  in  fixing 
the  representation  in  the  lirst  provincial  coiigre»a  was  prc- 
Herved— that  is,  Charleston  was  allowed  thirty,  each  {jnrish  six. 
and  the  new  diftrict**.  with  llin-e  cxcoptions.  t^'n  eiM'h.  These 
exceptions  included  the  district  between  the  Hroad  and  the 
Saluda,  which  was  divided  into  three  sulxlislrict-s.  i-uch  having 
four  menilMTH,  the  district  lretwi!en  the  Savannah  and  the 
Norlh  Fork  of  the  Edisto.  which  wiw  allowed  six.  and  tlio  new 
acquisition  which  was  assigned  U"n  memhers,'  In  all  there 
were  now  20)i  nierabers^thut  is.  eighteen  additional  memhera 
were  allowed  tn  the  new  c'ouiitry. 

In  177S  the  government  was  again  revised  by  the  legisla- 
ture. There  wa«  to  tie  a  general  assembly.  ('oni|XMed  of  a 
senate  and  house  of  i-epresentativee.  Thei-e  was  to  be  an 
exftcutive  called  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief,  and 
ftlso  a  lieutenant-governor,  'niey  were  to  be  chofien  by  the 
two  houses  jointly  at  their  first  meeting  every  second  year. 
At  the  same  time  a  privy  council  was  t^i  he  chosen  consisting 
of  eight  memlwrs,  over  which  the  lieutenant-govenior  was  to 
preside.  MeinVters  of  the  legislature  were  eligible  for  these 
offices,  hut  outsiders  were  also. 

The  change  in  the  i|ualitication.s  of  officeholders  and  voters 
was  a  marked  one.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor or  lieutcnant-govenior  the  candidate  must  have  resided 
in  the  State  for  ten  yeai-»:  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  office  of 
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privy  councilor,  five  yeare.  All  these  officials  were  required 
to  be  of  the  Protestant  persuasion,  and  owners  of  settled  planta- 
tions valued  at  least  at  £10,CKX)  currency,  unencumbered  with 
debt.  They  were  not  qualified  for  reelection  at  the  next  suc- 
ceeding election,  but  they  were  again  after  that.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  privy  council  were  divided  into  two  classes  of  four 
each  and  elected  in  rotation,  one-half  going  out  every  second 
year.  The  senate  now  took  the  place  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil, just  as  the  latter  had  replaced  the  royal  council  in  1776. 
There  were  to  be  twenty-nine  senators  chosen  every  two  years. 
In  apportioning  them  the  general  principle  of  allowing  one  to 
each  assembly  district  was  followed.  The  exceptions  were 
that  Charleston  should  have  two,  since  it  consisted  of  two  par- 
ishes, and  the  parishes  of  Prince  George,  Winyaw,  and  All 
Saints,  and  the  parishes  of  St.  Matthews  and  Orange  were 
combined  into  two  senatoiial  districts.  The  last  four  parishes 
were  contiguous  and  had  but  lately  been  divided.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  were  assigned,  as  the  members  of  the  house 
had  been,  so  as  to  give  the  low  country  the  majority,  eighteen 
to  eleven. 

A  senator  must  have  attained  the  age  of  35  years,  and  be  the 
owner  of  a  settled  estate  located  in  his  parish  or  district  and 
valued  at  least  at  £2,000  currency.  A  nonresident  of  a  par- 
ish might  qualify  if  he  owned  a  settled  estate  in  it  valued  at 
£7,000  currency,  dear  of  debt.  The  house  of  representatives 
was  composed  of  202  members,  just  lus  the  geneml  assembly 
had  been.  But  there  was  a  slight  change  in  their  apportion- 
ment. Two  parishes  were  split.  Oninge  was  cut  from  St. 
Matthews  and  given  half  of  the  regular  quota  of  six  members. 
All  Saints  was  carved  out  of  Prince  George,  Winyaw,  and 
allowed  two  members,  the  old  parish  retaining  four.  The 
members  of  the  house,  like  the  members  of  the  senate  and  the 
rest  of  the  officers,  were  required  to  be  Protestants.  They 
must  have  resided  in  the  State  for  three  years,  and  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  qualifications  as  a  voter;  No  nonresident 
of  a  parish  or  district  which  returned  him  could  qualify  unless 
he  owned  a  settled  estate  there  worth  at  least  £3,500  currency. 
At  the  end  of  seven  years —  that  is  to  say,  in  1785 — a  new  appor- 
tionment was  to  be  made,  and  every  fourteen  years  thereaf- 
ter *  *  *  ''in  the  most  equal  and  just  miinncr,  according 
to  the  particular  and  comparative  strength  and  taxable  prop- 
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erty  of  tho  differ*^nt  piirte  of  the  Sftnii-,  re^rd  being  lUwnya 
had  to  thfi  number  of  white  inbabitantu  and  such  taxable 
proporty."  This  was  apparently  a  lit>eml  provision  looking 
toward  a  fair  r^pre^«entatio^  of  all  sections,  with  a  plan  for 
keeping  it  just.  It  has  Itecn  suggested  that  this  watt  done  by 
the  low-country  leadera  under  the  influence  of  the  libei-al  doc- 
trines of  the  Uevolutioiiary  period. 

The  appointing  power  remained  aubstdntially  as  it  had 
l)een.  The  jiii«tioes  of  the  peaee  and  other  judicial  officer^ 
except  judges  in  chantiery  were  ehosen  by  joint  ballot  of  the 
Henate  and  the  house,  and  were  conimisHioned  by  the  governor 
during  his  pleasure.  The  sheriffs,  as  formerly,  were  chosen 
on  joint  ballot  for  two  years.  There  wa«  a  provision  for  two 
I'ommwsioners  of  the  trciisury,  a  yeereUiry  of  state,  ft  register 
of  mesne  conveyances,  an  attomey-generiil,  a  surveyor-gen- 
eral, a  [wwder  receiver,  a collot^tor  andeoinptrollerof  theeus- 
toius  and  waiters — all  chosen  by  joint  tnllot  for  two  years. 
All  army  officers  alwvo  the  rank:  of  captiiin  wvre  chosen  in 
like  manner.  Those  below  were  npix)inted  by  the  governor. 
Inst4.>ad  of  one  ordinary,  rof^iding  at  Cliarlr^ton,  there  was 
to  be  one  appointed  for  each  district.  No  officer  was  allowed 
to  succeed  himsi'lf.  One  term  iiuist  have  inU:rvened  before 
he  could  be  reelected.  A  voter  must  be  a  free  white,  acknowl- 
edging the  cxistt'nee  of  God,  and  U'lieving  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  Hu  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
HI  yoars.  and  have  re«idiHl  in  the  Stiite  one  year  and  Iw  pos- 
BOiWcd  of  a  freehold  of  at  least  30  acres  or  a  town  lot,  for 
which  he  ha<l  imid  the  legal  taxes  at  liuist  six  months  before 
the  eloctioD,  or  ho  must  have  paid  taxvn  the  preceding  year 
ei{ual  to  the  tax  on  a  oli-acre  tieUl. 

The  constitution  of  1778  remaiiu'd  in  force  for  twelve  y«irs. 
But  objections  were  made  to  it  on  account  of  its  religious 
tnlolerance.  the  unneccssitrily  largi-  numlter  in  tlie  lower  house, 
and  because  of  its  lack  of  jiermanency.  The  question  of  re- 
vising the  constitution  l>egan  to  l>e  agitated  before  1785,  the 
year  set  for  the  reappoi-tionment  of  representation.  No  reap- 
{lortionment  was  made,  however,  at  that  lime.'  The  question 
hinged  on  the  method  t<.>  Iw  follow^l  in  framing  the  new  inatru- 
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ment  of  giovernment.  The  discussion  on  this  point  is  most 
instructive.  It  indicates  how,  step  by  step,  our  political  forms 
were  evolved  and  became  understood  by  the  people.  As  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  genera]  principles  of  liberty  were 
familiar  to  all,  but  the  forms  were  not  understood.  In  the 
popular  mind  the  military  struggle  was  confounded  with  the 
political  revolution.  When  the  war  was  over  it  was  popularly 
thought  that  the  process  was  complete.  There  were  a  few 
men  who  understood  the  situation  fully,  and  they  pointed  out 
that,  though  the  American  war  was  over,  the  American  revolu- 
tion had  just  begun. ^  Only  the  first  act  of  the  great  drama  was 
closed.  It  remained  yet  to  establish  and  perfect  our  new  form 
of  government,  and  to  work  out  the  principles  on  which  they 
rested,  and  to  adjust  ourselves  to  them.  It  was  regretted  by 
some  at  that  time  that  the  popular  hatred  engendered  by  the 
war  precluded  the  adoption  of  many  good  features  of  the  Brit- 
ish system.  This  explains  the  motive  for  adopting  a  new 
terminology  where  the  old  suggested  British  royalty. 

In  the  discussions  from  1784  to  1790  some  suggested  that  a 
constitutionat  convention  should  be  called  by  the  legislature 
to  revise  the  constitution.  They  held  that  a  revision  by  the 
legislature  would  not  result  in  a  permanently  binding  instru- 
ment. It  would  be  merely  an  act  of  the  legislature,  that  could 
be  altered  or  replaced  by  any  succeeding  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  constitution  fi*amed  by  a  convention  of  the  people 
called  for  that  purpose  by  advice  of  the  legislature  would  be 
permanent.  When  the  question  of  calling  a  convention  came 
up  in  the  legislature  of  1784  a  bill  was  framed  to  the  effect  and 
passed  by  the  house,  but  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority  in 
the  senate.*  It  was  rejected  in  the  senate  }>ecause  it  was 
feared  that  the  democracy,  which  was  then  gaining  ground 
very  rapidly,  would  abolish  the  senate  because  of  its  aristo- 
cratic tendency.  The  opposition  in  the  house  was  based  on 
very  different  ground.  It  was  argued  that  in  order  to  frame 
a  brand-new  constitution  there  must  be  a  total  dissolution  of 
the  existing  government.  This  would  throw  the  State  into 
anarchy  and  confusion  during  th(^  interregnum.  Secondly, 
the  powers  of  government  once  annihilated,  every  person 
would  have  an  equal  right  to  become  a  party  in  the  new  social 
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compftot,  and  Ut  jfivp  bin  vote  tut  mich,  the  (■un8e<|uei«.'0«  of 
whkili  mig;ht  Iw  futal  to  ruptibli<-Mn  fi'wHom.  Thinlly.  since 
(he  new  coR»titution  would  Im>  framed  in  coiniilianoe  with  an 
act  of  the  legisliituri'.  it  could  nut  possibly  bp  of  more  validity 
or  trtabtlity  than  the  existing  one,  which  rented  on  the  »iimi" 
anthority.  Fourthly,  the  iMMjplf  had  made  no  complaint 
ag;aiii8t  the  (ixistin^  constitution.  So  it  mui^t  be  Hatii:ifa(^tory 
to  them.  Lastly,  tin-  optH>nent>4  protested  that  "the  ((inven- 
tion being  under  no  control  with  rwtpi'ct  to  the  fonun  they 
were  to  esUblish,  nii^ht  fi.x  on  n  monarchy  or  any  other  form 
injuriout^  to  the  right»  of  the  pc<»ple." 

The  editor  of  the  (lazette  took  diffei-ent  ground  and  .showed 
that  these  views  wore  not  well  founded.  In  the  tirst  place, 
the  convention  would  oidy  be  called  at  the  su^fjtwtion  of  the 
legislature.  It  would  not  act  in  compliance  with  it  at  all. 
The  dehipiHtt's  would  tw  elected  and  inntructed  by  the  [leople. 
BO  that  th<>re  wat^  no  occattion  h>  fear  that  they  would  go 
beyond  bounds.  No  alien  in  the  State  would  have  any  voiiw 
in  the  compact,  luid  there  watt  no  occasion  for  any  confusion. 
Tlio  experience  of  177S  proved  this,  for  then,  us  now  sug- 
getited,  an  old  system  was  dropped  and  a  new  one  was  inaug- 
urated. 

At  the  flame  time  this  discussion  was  going  on  the  people 
were  also  thinking  very  deeply  on  the  natuiv  tif  the  National 
Government  and  the  relation  of  the  Commou  wealths  to  it,  .\ 
Mummary  of  the  views  then  hold  is  inserti-d  hei-e,  lieciuwe  it 
shows  how  closely  connei-t^d  local  and  national  politics  were. 
The  following  statements  aw  iHised  on  an  article  in  the  Statt^ 
Gazette  of  South  Carolina  in  ITWI.'  Tlie  writer  rirst  siunmed 
up  the  defects  of  thi'  artidejt  of  confetlcmtion.  He  eiuimer- 
ated  four  main  ones — the  lack  of  the  power  of  coercion;  the 
lack  of  the  exclusive  jxtwer  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  issue 
paper  money;  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  invest  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  United  8tAU^  in  a  single  legishiture,  and  that 
there  was  too  frequent  rotation  of  officeholders.  lie  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  contention  was  soon  to  meet  to 
remedy  the  tirst  two  defects.  He  urged  that  this  was  not 
Hofficient.  There  ought  to  l;e  a  uniform  national  euiTcncy, 
because  it  would  fatMlilate  trade  and  bind  the  Stalest  together. 

>i30UlbCaivUii«tiuvnu.  AugnilS.  ITBU. 
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A  single-chambered  legislature  was  dangerous.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  legislature  be  composed  of  a  council  of  States 
and  an  assembly  of  the  States.  He  suggested  a  president  to 
be  chosen  by  Congress.  In  this  we  can  see  the  reflection  of 
the  Carolina  system.  He  thought  too  frequent  rotation  in 
office  was  an  evil,  and  that  men  should  be  trained  in  the  sci- 
ence of  government  as  well  as  in  any  other  field.  In  order  to 
adjust  the  principles,  morals,  and  manners  of  the  American 
people  to  republican  institutions  it  was  thought  necessary 
that  knowledge  of  every  kind  should  be  disseminated  through- 
out every  part  of  the  United  States.  To  that  end  Congress, 
instead  of  laying  out  a  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  building  a 
federal  town,  should  appropriate  only  a  fourth  part  of  that 
sum  in  founding  a  federal  university.  He  said  that  in  this 
university  let  everything  connected  with  Government,  such 
as  hisw)ry,  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  civil  law, 
municipal  laws  of  our  country,  and  the  principles  of  com- 
merce be  taught  by  able  professors.  That  masters,  be 
employed  likewise  to  teach  gunnery,  fortifications,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  defensive  war.  Above  all,  let  a  pro- 
fessor of  what  is  called  in  European  universities  the  science 
of  economy  be  established  in  this  federal  seminary.  His 
business  should  be  to  unfold  the  principles  and  practice  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  to  enable  him 
to  make  his  lectui^es  more  extenj<ively  useful  Congress  should 
support  a  traveling  correspondent  for  him,  who  should  visit 
all  nations  qf  Europe  and  transmit  to  him  from  time  to  time 
all  the  discoveries  and  improvements  that  are  made  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures. 

To  this  university  the  young  men  were  to  be  encouraged  to 
go  after  completing  the  courses  in  the  local  State  college^?. 
They  were  then  to  be  put  on  the  eligible  list  of  candidates  for 
the  honors  and  offices  of  the  United  States  (xovernment. 
After  a  time  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  hold  an  office  under 
the  Government  who  had  not  **imbil)ed  federal  and  republi- 
can ideas  in  the  university."  Another  idea  advanced  was  to 
bind  together  every  State,  city,  county,  village  and  town- 
ship in  the  land  through  the  post-office,  in  order  to  diffuse 
knowledge  and  to  accfuaint  the  people  with  the  principles  of 
government.  The  writer  called  the  post-office  '*the  true 
nonelectric  wire  of  government.     It  is  the  only  means  of  con- 
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veyiiig  beat  and  light  to  every  iudividual  in  the  FedemI  coui- 
moDWuullh."  He  called  attention  to  iiiitiutis  thut  hiui  lost  their 
freedom  heoaiu<e  of  the  iKolation  of  tht<ir  impulation.  nutablj' 
Swi'deii.  Hunci!  every  menus  of  liiiiding  the  i)Pople  togothor 
itliould  I>e  oinployed.  Newspapern  should  Ix-  carried  post  free 
lu  every  part  of  tlie  eountrv.  The  <ine  thing  that  (■oiil<l  lead 
thp  eouiitry  Ut  dtwtnu'tioii  wan  the  vajtt  extent  of  her  terri- 
t«ry.  ■l*hi»  evil  wiw  foivwen  by  Oreat  Itritain,  iiiid  slie  imr- 
poHely  e^tded  Hiieb  inimenHe  tmi't^  iif  wawte  bind,  thinking  it 
would  wwwk  the  new  nation.  Hut  even  thi»  danger  i-oidd  \k 
avoided  hy  oxpo»ing  for  jmle  the  binds  in  one  State  at  a  time, 
and  keeping  the  land  oltiee  tihut  up  until  every  part  of  lhi» 
new  State  should  have  Ijeen  .lettjed. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  jfood  deal  of  dueassion  of  the 
uature  of  sovereignty  and  the  r<:^lation  of  the  eoTiimon wealth 
to  the  Federal  tiovernnient.  It  was  comraonly  ntjLled  that 
the  sovereign  and  all  other  power  resided  in  the  pi'ople. 
TbiH  the.writer  thought  was  not  happily  expreaeted.  It  should 
be  that  all  power  i«  derived  from  tjip  people.  They  jxisseiss 
it  only  on  the  days  of  election.  After  this  it  is  the  property 
of  their  rulei-s,  nor  eau  Uieyexuroise  or  riwmne  it.  unlese  it  is 
abused.  The  word  sovereignty  was  misunderstood  by  [niiny, 
henco  each  State  pretended  to  bo  sovereign.  He  claimed 
that  in  Europe  the  t^mi  was  applied  tinly  t^o  those  Stutes  that 
possessed  the  {lower  of  making  war  and  peace,  of  forming 
tntaties,  and  the  like,  Sinre  this  |X)wer  belonged  only  to 
Congress,  that  l>ody  was  the  only  sovereign  power  in  the 
United  States,  The  word  independent  was  also  misapplied. 
Not  one  of  the  individual  Stjiti-s  had  any  elaim  to  independ- 
enee.  A  .State  was  independent  only  in  a  union  with  her 
sister  Stativs  in  C^ingre.ss.  ITie  artieh'  ended  with  this  appeal, 
thoroughly ciiaracttTistie of  the  time:  "Patriots of  1774, 1775. 
177ti;  heroes  of  ItiH,  lT7St,  ami  I7wi,  eotne  forward!  Voiir 
country  dcuiands  your  services!  Philosophers  and  fnouds  to 
mankind,  exime  forward!  Ynur  country  demands  your  studies 
and  H]>etiutatious!  Lovers  of  peace  and  order  who  declined 
taking  part  in  the  late  war,  come  forward!  Your  country 
forgives  your  timidity  and  deiiuinds  your  inducnee  and  ad- 
vice!  Hear  her  proclaiming  in  sighs  and  groans,  in  her 
government,  in  her  timuiees,  in  her  trade,  in  her  manufac- 
tures, in  ber  morals,  and  in  b^r  manners!  The  revolutiou  is 
not  over!'* 
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Timothy  Ford,  writing  in  1794  on  the  question  of  amending 
the  State  constitution  in  order  to  readjust  the  representation, 
held,  that  since  the  existing  representation  was  fixed  in  the 
constitution  it  could  never  be  altered.*  If  the  constitution 
was  not  conclusive  and  binding  on  that  point  it  was  in  none. 
While  the  constitution  could  be  amended,  it  was  advocating  a 
false  principle  to  contend  that  the  constitution  was  made  wrong 
in  the  first  place.  If  that  were  true  all  parties  could  make 
objections,  and  instead  of  a  bond  of  union  the  constitution 
would  become  a  cause  of  contention  and  strife.  His  idea  was 
that  the  constitution  could  be  amended  only  in  those  points 
that  were  imperfectly  covered,  or  to  adjust  it  to  new  condi- 
tions not  foreseen  by  its  framers.  To  strengthen  his  position 
he  drew  a  parallel  between  the  sections  in  South  Carolina  and 
the  States  composing  the  Union.  He  used  these  words:* 
' '  What  if  any  one  State  were  to  say,  '  I  do  not  like  the  Federal 
Government;  the  Constitution  is  badly  framed;  it  takes  away 
too  much  power  from  the  State;  upon  the  whole  I  prefer  to 
be  outof  the  Union,  and  therefore  I  withdraw  from  it.'  Would 
the  rest  of  the  States  accept  of  this  as  an  excuse  for  receding 
from  the  Union?  Would  we,  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  afix 
our  assent  to  it?  Just  as  well  may  one  State  presume  to  do 
this  in  respect  of  the  Federal  Government  as  any  one  district 
of  a  State,  or  any  other  party  in  it,  attempt  to  unsettle  the 
constitution  they  have  made  merely  l)ecau.se  they  do  not  like 
their  own  contrai't." 

He  evidently  denied  the  power  of  secession,  and  held  that 
the  Fedeitil  Government  had  the  power  of  coercion.  To  this 
writer's  views  should  be  added  those  of  Henrv  William  De- 
saussure,  set  foilh  in  an  article  published  in  1795.'  He  alluded 
to  the  view  that  the  United  States  Constitution  was  a  mere 
compact  between  sovereign  and  independent  States.  Admit- 
ting that  this  wjis  true  to  a  (pertain  extent,  he  contended  that 
it  was  not  whollv  true.  The  General  Government  is  indeed  a 
fedei'al  union  of  sovereign  States  in  some  of  its  great  outlines, 
but  in  some  others  it  is  a  consolidation  of  the  several  States. 
In  the  c'Ase  of  the  election  of  the  mem}>ers  of  the  House  of 


1  Ford  ( American U8),  The  ConHtitutionalist,  etc. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

*  Deaamsiire  (Phocion),  Letters  on  the  Justice  and  Expediency  of  going  into  an  Altera* 
tion  of  Representation,  etc.  Charleston,  17d5.  (Harvard  College  Library,  Polittoal 
Tracta,  1796-1796,  No.  5.) 
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K^-piVTHiiilMlivi^s.  liy  till)  i>e<)i>lc  in  tbf  ir  iiidividutil  and  xmI  in 
thfir  imtuinal  capacity,  i^hows  pluinly  a  coosolidation. 

These  iixtmcitt  (^ive  iih  u  t^Uinpae  of  the  toenJ  c<)iitrU>ut>oiii« 
to  tbc  discuiwioii^  uf  the  great  quvittioim  at  isHitfl  during  the 
formative  |H!n(«l  of  our  (Jovernment.  They  iudicste  that  wo 
aril  apt  to  iimke  a  iiiinIhIcl'  in  attributing  certain  idojts  to  tbift 
or  that  ixtrticulnr  stjitt^snian.  It  ii*  eoiumonly  ptaid  tbat.letfcr- 
f>on  and  Wrishington  origimited  thu  idea  of  a  national  uni- 
vei'tdty,'  that  Hamilton  originated  the  idea  of  binding  the 
nation  together  by  bringing  ihc  luail  i-ommunities  in  contuet 
with  Fedei-al  jxiwer  and  ofScerH,  by  diffusing  intt^Uigenre 
thixiugb  the  national  pwjt^illicr  and  in  every  other  way. 
<^lboun  touched  the  name  idea  in  an  eloquent  poasage  in  hut 
speech  on  the  lx>nu.s  bill  in  ISKI.  when  he  said:  "'  We  are  a 
rapidly — I  wa»  alxmt  to  way  fearfully —growiugcountry  •  •  • 
Thi*  is  our  pride  and  danger,  ou  r  weakucat  and  our  strength." 
He  favored  the  construction  of  a  network  of  postal  I'uads  bo 
laid  out  that  the  reuiotest  tiiwnti  and  hainlets  <-uuld  read  the 
!t  from  the  daily  impt-rs  still  wet  from  the  pressi-M  of  the 
large  eities.  It  wa;*  this  idea  tbut  prompted <iallatin  to  advo- 
caifi  that  Htu|)endoUM  wheuio  of  internal  iu)pr<jvemetit«  in  IMOtS 
by  which  all  sections  of  the  country  i:ihould  In- connected  by  a 
network  of  roadn  and  i-analH.  Many  of  these  Ideas  were  the 
outgrowth  of  a  pi-riod  of  inleiuHt  at\tivity  in  tho  diMUission  of 
politieal  probleniH,  While  the  main  stream  of  ideas  has  boon 
tnuetl  to  thU  and  that  main  souree,  the  snialler  tributary 
Htreams  are  lost  sight  of  from  their  very  complexity,  yet  we 
may  Iw  quitt*  cerbiin  Uiut  cat^h  contributt'd  its  driblet.  We 
Bl-e  apt  to  get  the  idea  from  reading  secondary  sources  that 
tttitre  were  a  few  giant  inindj^  at  the  iH^giiuiing  of  our  national 
eareer  who  ereatod  the  politit^l  fabric  we  so  much  admire; 
that  the  iMH-iely  in  which  they  lived  contributed  little  and  was 
not  creative.  Thii-'  is  a  uiiittaken  notion.  That  was  pruvmi- 
nctntly  a  genenition  of  politicians  and  statesmen,  of  students 
of  eotutruetive  |KilttJeal  .science,  which  brought  fortli  a  Hauiil- 

'  WMhlogluii  uruw  U>  0«  oonunlnloiicn  ol  Uii-  Fwleml  dlMilct  Juiuuf  M.  )■:»,  IJi»t 
"  •  |ilan  bir  Ihr  loUMkliHwnl  ■>!  ui  UDlvsnlly  fn  Uic  fcduiml  eit;  )iiu  IrcgucntI)'  bccu 
tha  tabjrctol  cmiTrnmliin."  Tbvra  wvthiMiBOilefintWuivUilstiion  bi  I'mry  ihii  llie 
Ulttk,  no  b<?  (illcfTd  no  iluna  at  ibH'k  In  Iho  Polonuo  KavlgBUcm  et>m|i*>i)r  lo  nun  ihv 
luml.  Oil  Muoli  Hi.  itittntia  wmlu  ui  W*iililagtonniiu..Kn>[n(lLi!  [mliwuNotBcntlfci! 
to  Ofnurn,  wlw  wvrv  na'\y  to  wrun  In  >  body  bicmiw  Uidf  luianvoluikrnaiir  (bDU- 
ikdf  ihon  unpopulu. 
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ton,  a  Washington,  and  a  Jefferson.  It  was  a  period  of  con- 
stitution making.  The  very  fact  that  there  were  different 
communities  with  widely  different  political  experiences  was 
an  advantage,  for  it  made  so  much  the  richer  the  store  of 
experience  from  which  material  and  inspiration  could  be 
drawn. 

In  1789  the  bill  for  calling  a  convention  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution finally  passed  the  legislature.  Of  course,  the  main 
fight  had  been  over  the  question  of  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  constitutional  convention.  The  friends  of 
the  cause  argued  that  when  the  legislature  submitted  the  con- 
stitution to  the  convention  it  brought  the  people  back  to  the 
first  principles  of  society,  according  to  which  all  are  equal.* 
We  see  here  how  widely  diffused  Locke's  ideas  on  govern- 
ment and  the  theories  of  the  French  philosophers  were  at  that 
time  and  how  much  the  Americans  were  influenced  by  them. 
The  social  compact  theory  of  the  eighteenth  century  philoso- 
phers being  accepted,  it  followed  naturally  that  all  the  people 
ought  to  be  equally  represented,  and  that  each  parish  and  dis- 
trict ought  to  be  allowed  to  choose  a  number  of  delegates 
exactly  in  proportion  to  its  white  population;  but  the  people 
of  the  low  country  had  too  much  at  stake  to  be  carried  away 
by  abstract  theories.  They  knew  very  well  that  to  allow  rep- 
resentation on  the  basis  of  white  population  was  to  turn  the 
convention  over  to  the  up  country,  which  was  as  much  differ- 
ent from  the  low  country  as  the  North  was  from  the  South. 
The  sections  were  bound  to  clash  on  every  important  issue. 
So  the  tide- water  men  insisted  that  the  representation  in  the 
convention  should  be  just  what  it  was  in  the  legislature.  The 
effect  was  at  once  visible  as  soon  as  the  convention  met.  In 
every  importjint  vote  the  low  country  had  the  decisive  major- 
ity. The  up  country  could  not  carry  out  a  single  reform 
without  the  approval  of  the  men  from  the  coast.  Concessions 
were  made  on  only  one  important  question,  and  that  was  the 
location  of  the  State  capital.  Its  location  at  Columbia  was 
agreed  to  as  a  compromise  after  a  hard  struggle.  It  was  an 
old  question  which  had  been  thrashed  over  a  great  many  times 
in  the  State  legislature.     It  had  aroused  the  bitterest  kind  of 

1  An  address  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  by  the  Itepresentative  Reform  Associa- 
tion, Charleston,  1794.  Charleston  Library,  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  Vol.  II,  3d  series,  No.  X, 
p.  28. 
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sectional  huti'ed  and  uiiimosilJefi.'  Ueneral  Pinckner  stated 
in  tJie  convention  that  be  was  in  favor  of  Cbiirlp»(«n.  Imt  he 
did  not  want  thi>  name  mentioned  in  tiie  constitution.  Mr. 
('•airnptj  stut^il  that  the  toi-ation  of  the  cHpituI  vfos  a  question 
tin  Ui  ■"wlH^lhcr  they  were  to  meet  amongst  the  opulent  at 
r.haHfwton.  which  to  the  up-eountiy  tneiulxTs  was  a  dilTerpnl 
i-limat^,  or  nmongst  tiiowe  who  wore  styled  a  ph^lx'inn  ra^-e," 

Tilt'  delwte  had  Iuhmi  continuwl  fot  th«r  (kys.  It  had  Ixwi 
characterized  l»_v  violence  and  confusion.'  Then  the  previous 
qiR'stion  wa»  called  for  and  the  hiw  country  lost  l)v  1  vot^i. 
This  was  due  to  numorouti  absences  and  the  defei'tion  of  some 
in(>Hii>ers  from  the  low  country.  There  were  '2Sti  meiiibtirs  in 
the  convention,  just  as  many  as  there  were  memlwrs  of  the 
bouse  of  reproj*entiitives  and  senators  tromhitied.  Of  these  "2(10 
were  present,  104  voting  for  the  h)w  country  and  105  for  the 
up-country  side.  Of  the  30  absentees  ^2  camo  from  the  hiw 
country  and  only  8  from  the  up  country.'  Every  delegate 
tiiat  was  present  from  the  up  country  voted  with  his  section 
excepting  I  man,  William, Welch,  who  came  from  the  mid- 
dle country,  east  of  Wateree.  On  the  other  hand,  li*  from 
the  low  country  votixl  with  the  other  section  on  this  point- 
Finally,  when  the  motion  was  (lut  whether  Coiumhia  should 
Ih>  the  [HMiuauent  stmt  of  govenucnt,  ihc  up  tM^untry  carried 
the  convention  liy  a  v<ite  of  Ifl'.l  to  105.  This  vote  was  taken  in 
the  committee  of  tlic  whole.  C  C.  Pinckney  moved  at  once 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  if  some  "plan  of 
accommodation  coulil  lie  dcvistid."  This  was  lost.  But  the 
next  day  the  motion  was  reconsidered  and  carried.  The  coni- 
milt^w  then  ciiO!?cn  consi»t»'d  of  the  governor.  C  C.  Pinckney 
and  Kdward  Rudtledge,  of  Charleston,  and  Rol>ert  Pringle,  of 
St.  Helena  Parish,  for  the  low  country;  Andi-ew  Pickens  ami 
Robert  Anderson,  of  PendleUtn  district,  Alexander  Gillon  and 
Joseph  (-'■alboun,  of  Ninety  Six,  for  the  up  c-inmtry.  They 
met  on  the  following  Sunday  and  arranged  the  famous  com- 
promise^  that  gave  the  Stat*  a  sort  of  dual  government,'  The 
report  was  unanimous.      It  provided  for  2  treasurers,  one 
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to  reside  at  Columbia  and  conduct  the  business  pertaining  to 
the  districts  of  Orangeburg,  Ninety  Six,  Camden,  and  Cheraws, 
the  other  to  reside  at  Charleston  and  conduct  the  business  per- 
taining to  the  districts  of  Charleston,  Beaufort,  and  George- 
town. That  is,  there  was  to  be  a  treasurer  for  each  section. 
The  surveyor-general  was  to  have  his  office  at  Columbia,  but 
copies  of  all  the  plots  were  to  be  kept  with  a  deputy  at  Charles- 
ton. The  secretary  of  state  was  to  have  an  office  at  Columbia 
and  one  at  Charleston.  He  was  given  the  choice  of  either 
place,  provided  he  kept  a  deputy  at  the  other.  The  circuit 
judges,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  circuit,  were  to  meet  both  at 
Columbia  and  at  Charleston  for  the  consideration  of  all  mo- 
tions in  arrest  of  judgment,  new  trials,  etc.  Finally  the  gov- 
ernor was  always  to  reside  at  the  place  where  the  legislature 
met  while  it  was  in  session;  at  other  times  ''where,  in  his 
judgment,  the  public  interests  may  require.'-  In  other  words, 
the  governor  might  reside  at  Charleston,  as  formerly,  except 
during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  when  he  must  repair  to 
Columbia.  The  seat  of  government  was  later  fixed  at  Colum- 
bia, but  subject  to  removal  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  State 
legislature.  Civil  officers  were  to  be  appointed  throughout 
the  State  to  conduct  the  elections.  This  took  the  power  of 
managing  elections  out  of  the  hands  of  the  church  wardens  in 
the  parishes. 

The  next  important  issue  wtis  that  of  apportionment  of 
representation.  On  that  question  the  men  from  the  tide-water 
would  not  budge.  They  acted  as  a  unit  to  keep  the  control 
of  the  government  in  their  section.  Several  plans  of  intro- 
ducing some  principle  of  representation  were  suggested. 
They  protested  against  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  the  legis- 
lature had  assigned  representiition.  Apparently  no  principle 
had  ever  been  followed,  unless  it  was  that  of  giving  the  low 
country  a  good,  safe  majority.  The  plan  of  assigning  repre- 
sentation according  to  population  was  proposed,  but  to  this 
the  lower  secrtion  ol>jectt*d,  as  they  did  also  against  basing  it 
on  the  combined  basis  of  population  and  taxation.  It  was 
apparent  that  if  either  principle  was  once  accept (*d  the  up 
country  was  bound  to  win  out  in  tin*  end.  Population  was 
increasing  at  a  renrcirka})le  rate.  Tlitit  section  was  new;  its 
climate  was  healthy.  Everything  then  pointed  to  the  up 
country  as  the  most  promising  section.     No  matter  how  much 
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itinigfat  1>u  hauUieiippcd  nt  thi;  start,  in  tiiuu  it  wiui  IkjuikI  to 
get  control  (if  ihi-  li>yirtlttture  if  veprcseutatioii  wan  to  be  fixed 
according  to  oithtr  pliin.  Thi'  coiiU-st  w(w  (li^s«'rit«.'d  as  lifting 
pxoiting  mid  violont.  The  delcgatpn  from  the  low  country 
wnn>  firm  to  the  very  liwt.  Finally  thi<  r«prest!ntation  was 
cut  down  from  iJlMs  to  124.  Tho  plan  was  to  rndui^e  tho  ropni- 
Mentatifin  of  oiw:h  [larish  and  dJwtrift  oni'-lutlf.  Airoi-diiigly 
C^arlpsUm  v/at*  aswignod  18  iii-ftcsul  of  30.  itnd  thr  parishes  3, 
M  a  nilr,  instead  of  6,  Thu  ivproKPiitation  of  tho  up  coun- 
tty  waK  auuignod  by  difitrifU.  2  or  3  to  a  district.  Tliis  gave 
thii  up  country  13  iiiorc  than  one-half  of  the  formor  number 
aiid  the  low  (!oiiiitry  7  more  on  iK-iniunt  of  »oiuu  ik<w  districts 
ervrti^d  in  that  siK'tion.  That  is,  the  low  (.-ountry  controlied 
the  bou^e,  TO  to  54,  whilu  its  white  population  was  28.tt44,  as 
against  111,534  of  the  up  country.  Its  rolored  population 
was  7'.i.^l*t  as  coinjiured  witli  Hit. (179  of  the  up  conntrj-. 

The  number  of  senaCoiti  was  iniTeat^d  from  31  to  37.  Of 
this  numlHT  30  were  assigned  to  tlip  low  country  and  17  to 
thft  up  country.  Thus,  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
whiU'  population  imposwl  u  government  u|»on  the  other  four- 
fifths. 

The  <{uaUfications  of  tlie  meiubci's  of  the  legislature  were 
calculated  to  give  the  planter  element  a  further  advanti^e. 
A  member  of  the  Imase,  if  u  ivsideiit  of  the  parish  or  district 
which  returned  him.  must  own  a  freehold  of  &l«t  acres  and  10 
slaves  free  of  debt,  nr  iintiicuiiibere<l  real  estate  worth  at  least 
:E1S0,  while  a  nonresident  uiust  have  a  freehold  located  in  the 
ptuish  valiii^d  at  Ir-jist  at  i.ioo.  A  i^enutor  must  ha\e  attained 
the  age  of  30  yearn,  bjum  five  yeai's  a  citiw^n  and  resident  of 
the  StMtt^,  and  l>e  possej<sed  of  a  fn-ehidd  miincumbered  with 
debt  valued  at  iJSiMl.  .4  nonresident  of  the  parisli  was  reiiuired 
to  own  a  freehold  in  the  election  district  returning  him  valued 
at  least  at  i!l,OUU.  The  voter  mtM  Ih?  a  fi'co  white,  ill  years 
of  age,  a  resi<lent  and  citizen  of  the  State  for  two  years,  and 
be  possessed  nf  a  freehold  of  50  aci-es,  ur  a  town  lot,  or  must 
have  resided  in  the  election  district  six  months  pi-evioiu  to  the 
election,  and  have  paid  taxe.<t amounting  to  3  shillings  sterling 
the  previous  year. 

Otherwise,  the  main  features  of  the  constitution  of  1778 
were  retain».l.  The  privy  ctiuncil  wa«  dropped,  as  was  the 
religious  qualificatloii,  except  that  no  uiiniscer  of  the  gospel 
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could  be  a  member  of  the  legislature.  At  the  first  meeting 
every  second  year  the  legislature  was  to  elect  a  governor  and 
a  lieutenant-governor  by  joint  ballot.  The  powers  and  duties 
of  the  governor  were  made  more  explicit.  He  was  given  the 
power  of  granting  reprieves  and  pardons.  The  qualifications 
of  the  governor  were  also  changed.  He  was  required  to  be 
30  3^ears  of  age,  a  resident  and  citizen  of  the  State  for  ten 
years,  and  be  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  valued  at  iJl,500. 
The  legislature  retained  its  extensive  appointive  powers.  All 
State  and  local  officers  were  to  be  appointed  as  before  until 
otherwise  directed  by  law. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  State  government  brings  to  light 
some  interesting  facts.  We  are  struck  by  the  complete  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  legislature.  It  was  a  sort  of 
House  of  Commons  in  the  extent  of  its  power.  In  fact,  it 
constituted  the  government.  The  executive,  administrative, 
judicial,  and  local  officers  were  its  creatures.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  was  that  the  parish  officers  of  the  low  country 
were  elected  by  the  people  and  their  functions  were  extremely 
limited.  A  little  closer  inspection  reveals  the  reason  for  this 
peculiar  system.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  struggle  for  self- 
preservation  on  the  part  of  the  parent  slaveholding  society  as 
against  the  new  free  community  which  had  sprung  up  as  if 
by  magic  on  the  vacant  lands  of  the  interior.  The  system 
was  certainly  ingenious  in  its  absoluteness.  Through  it  the 
slaveholding  planters — a  mere  handful  of  the  white  popula- 
tion— became  the  absolute  masters  of  the  situation  and  re- 
mained so  to  the  end.  They  had  almost  unlimited  power  to 
oppress  the  up-country  people,  yet  it  must  be  recorded  to  their 
credit  that  they  never  used  their  power  for  that  purjxjse,  nor 
was  a  single  (charge  of  corruption  brought  against  the  govern- 
ment in  the  heated  controversy  which  led  to  the  reform  in 
the  representation  in  1808.  Their  administration  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  fair  and  broad  minded.  It  speaks  well 
for  the  wisdom  and  manhood  of  the  South  Carolina  planters. 

The  ''three-fifths  principle"  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
gave  the  planters  a  decided  advantage  in  Congress.  It  in- 
creased their  representation  by  about  one-third.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  Presidential  electors  and  United  States  Senators 
were  elected  by  the  State  legislature.  This  was,  in  fact,  putting 
their  selection  in  the  hands  of  the  slaveholders.     What  a  flood 
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of  li^lit  the  liK'itl  situation  in  tlio  State  throws  ii|Km  the  char- 
acter and  the  [mlitical  tlieorivs  of  CWhoun  1  8iich  experiences 
lod  natumlly  to  the  theory  of  the  coricurivnt  iiiajority.  The 
ab8oliit4i  power  of  the  majority  must  be  curlMxl.  else  the  two 
civili/4itioiit«  could  not  exist  under  the  Honie  govertmient,  for 
the  free  nocioty  would  alwnye  have  the  advantage  in  ntimberif. 
It  vf&'i  bound  to  lie  so.  This  fact  implied  thts  ultimate  extinc- 
tioH  of  slavery  and  of  the  slav*  society  that  n-sted  on  it, 
unletw  the  force  of  numbers  should  he  in  some  way  restricted. 

Percy  Gregg,'  in  his  history  of  the  Uniti^l  Stwtea.  in  cxpluiti' 
ing  why  South  CWolina  became  the  leader  of  the  South  in  her 
opposition  to  the  tJiritT  and  the  abolition  of  slin'eiy.  xtaten 
that  thin  was  due  to  tiie  early  infuwion  of  the  lilood  of  the 
English  cavalier>^  with  that  of  the  Huguenots,  wlio.  as  their 
fanaticism  softened,  transmitted  to  their  offspring  the  tradi- 
tional gallantry  and  martial  spirit  of  their  Gascon  ancestry; 
tJiat  tbere  wbh  nothing  in  the  situation,  geographical,  polit- 
ical, or  industrial,  that  retiuired  h<'r  to  twke  the  foremost  place 
in  the  sectional  conflict;  but  in  almost  every  collision  the 
Palmetto  State  came  to  t.h<!  front  as  the  prompt«?st,  fiercest, 
moHt  determined  champion  of  StAte  sovereignty,  slavery,  and 
Southern  intei-ests. 

One  runs  acrosH  many  effiwions  of  thin  sort  almitt  the 
intluencuof  the"  (iaaeon  ancestry  "on  South  Carolina.  Only 
those  who  have  very  Uttlo  knowledge  of  local  conditions  in 
South  Carolina  wonid  ever  make  such  unfounded  statement^. 
The  Iluguenotf.  even  though  they  had  ixissessed  all  thoeo 
i|ualilieit  attribiiti'd  to  them,  formed  only  a  very  small  ele- 
ment of  the  [mpulation.  It  was  the  Scotch- 1  noh  element  of 
the  jxipidation.  if  any.  that  gave  the  SouUi  Carolinian  his 
peculiar  t#mpemment.  Hut  the  i-acial  factor  was  not  wo  pow- 
ei-f»l  iw  U}  offer  a  HulHcient  explanation  of  the  attitude,  that 
this  State  took  on  the  great  political  and  economic  issues  of 
the  fii-st  half  century  of  our  national  existence.  It  was  not 
primarily  a  question  of  race,  for  South  Cni'olinH  had  a 
doeidedly  mixed  [xipulation.  The  key  (o  tlio  understanding 
of  her  history  must  l>e  sought  mauily  in  the  jieculiar  natural 
enviroiunt>nt  and  (he  economic  inlerestj<  and  the  institutions 
that  developer!  in  consetj^uence  of  it. 

Thoi-o  were  a  few  chapiges  maile  in  the  system  of  local  gov- 

* Unn,  Utaoty  i>l  tbu  lulled  Butm,  VuL  I,  r> Ml 
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ernment  during  this  period.  We  noticed  in  tracing  the 
development  of  loc*al  government  under  the  colony  how  finally 
the  circuit  courts  were  extended  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
up  country.  In  1785  the  cx)unty  system  of  Virginia  was  in- 
troduced through  the  influence  of  Henry  Pendleton,  a  Vir- 
ginian.^ The  old  judicial  districts  were  divided  into  counties 
as  nearly  40  miles  square  as  possible.  Seven  justices  of  the 
peace  were  appointed  for  each  by  the  legislature.  Court  was 
to  be  held  every  three  months  and  justices  were  to  serve  with- 
out pay.  This  arrangement  was  not  a  success.  On  the  coast 
the  population  was  too  scattered.  Many  and  frequent  courts 
were  not  necessary,  since  the  large  plantations  took  care  of 
many  minor  matters.  In  the  up  country  it  was  difficult  to 
find  so  many  men  who  were  sufficiently  versed  in  the  law  to 
attend  to  their  duties  properly.  Nor  could  many  afford  to 
give  their  services  free.  In  1789  the  district  courts  were 
given  final  and  complete  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  cognizable  in 
a  circuit  court.  In  1791  two  more  districts  were  organized 
in  the  up  country,  Washington  and  Pinckney.  Eight  years 
later  the  system  of  county  courts  was  abolished,  the  old  coun- 
ties were  called  ''districts,"  a  name  which  they  retained  until 
the  days  of  reconstruction.  They  were  correctly  named, 
since  they  were  really  circuit-court  districts.  The  circuit- 
court  judges  were  increased  in  number  from  four  to  six,  and 
they  now  held  court  in  each  one  of  the  24  districts.  This 
system  wa»s  still  in  vogue  whep  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
The  acts  of  1808  and  1815*  directed  that  the  sheriffs,  com- 
missioners of  locations,  ordinaries,  clerks  of  the  court  of 
common  plea.s,  and  general  sessions  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  j)eople  in  each  district.  The  coroners  were  elected  for 
four  years  by  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature.'^  The  great  mass 
of  loc4il  functions  were  perforined  by  commissions  of  the  leg- 
islature. This  wjis  quite  in  keeping  with  the  genei*al  system, 
since  the  legislature  was  the  source  of  all  authority.  The 
officers  being  its  creatures,  there  was  an  advantiige  in  making 
them  completely  responsible  to  it.  The  commivssions  were 
directly  responsible  to  it,  since  they  were  not  only  selected 
))y  the  legislature  but  reported  to  it  from  time  to  time.     The 

1  liainsay,  IIIsU)ry  of  South  Ciiroliiui,  Vol.  II.  ])i>.  Tin.  127.    MrC'ord.  Stntutesat  Laige  of 
South  Carolina,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  2i)l,2r.2,265. 

2  Cooper.  Statutes  at  Large  of  South  Can)Iina,  Vol.  V,  p.  569;  Vol.  VI,  p.  12, 

3  Ibid.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  16-1,  act  of  1821. 
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nunibor  and  variety  of  these  conimissions  is  surprisinjr.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  purix)ses  for  whiijh  they  were 
appointed:  * 

1.  To  take  ]x)n(l8  from  the  Hheriffp. 

2.  To  inspeirt  tobatro. 

3.  To  oonstnict  an<l  repair  Htrt»et«  in  (Charleston  and  to  liet^nse  tavemH, 
etc.  (up  to  1823). 

4.  To  have  charge  of   the  country  roa<l8,  bridges,   ferries,  and  water 

courses. 

5.  To  take  charge  of  the  ])oor. 

6.  X)n  accounts  and  taxes. 

7.  On  public  buildings. 

8.  On  naval  affairs 

9.  On  inland  navigation. 

10.  On  locations. 

11.  On  fish  sluices. 

12.  On  free  schools. 

13.  On  court-houses  and  jails. 

14.  On  the  affairs  of  Columbia. 

15.  On  cross  roads. 

16.  On  Ixail. 

The  number  of  different  eoniniissions  created  to  look  after 
the  business  under  e4ioh  one  of  these  hcnids  was  very  large 
and  confusing  in  variety.  Take,  for  example,  the  work  of 
building,  repairing,  and  altering  roads,  bridges,  and  water 
courses.  The  iu*ts  passed  on  this  subject  alone  in  creating 
commissions,  granting  and  alt(»ring  their  iK)wers,  comprises 
several  hundred  closely^  printed  pages  of  the  statutes  at  large 
of  the  State.*  In  1825  the  ma.ss  of  sjx»cial  legislation  on  this 
(juestion  had  Income  bulky,  intricate,  and  confusing,  so  that 
all  the  former  acts  were  re|K*aled  and  a  uniform  act  waspa.ssed 
creating  a  commission  on  roads  and  bridges  for  eju*h  district 
with  uniform  powers  and  duties.'  These  lK)ards  had  jwwer 
to  grant  license  to  licjuor  dealers  and  hawkers  where  that 
power  had  not  lK»en  especially  granted  to  k>cal  courts.  The 
|XK>r  commissioners  provided  for  each  parish  and  district  in 
the  act  of  1820  took  the  functions  for  caring  for  the  poor  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  church  wardens  of  the  parishes.  These 
boards,  just  as  th(»  highway  boards,  had  power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect the  iHH'Cssary  taxes.  This  was  the  common  mc^thod  of 
laying  and  collecting  taxes. 

1  FIhKK.  IihK'X  t«»  thr  Stutiilrx  of  Sojith  <'jin»lliia.  1  s:^7- 1  *<r>7, 
"  McCopI.  Statul«>  of  s<uith  Ciiroliim.  Vol.  IX. 
•'  Ibid.,  pp.  iKt^KiOO. 
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Cfljirmi  II.— Th«  IsrDCsrnuBw  I774-l5<55. 


The  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  cotonies  and  to 
enforce  the  navigation  acts  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  mana- 
facturcH  in  the  ap  coontry  of  Soath  Carolina.  It  aroased  a 
peculiar  public  pride  in  the  products  of  domestic  skill  and 
materials.  Agreements  were  entered  into  to  boycott  British 
goods  and  to  assist  in  promoting  American  manufactures. 
One  form  of  agreement  adopted  at  Charleston  recommended 
that  all  freemen  should  refuse  to  buy  negroes  after  January, 
1778.  The  merchants  signed  a  form  from  which  the  clause 
regarding  the  encouragement  of  American  manufactures  was 
omitted.  *  A  circular  letter  from  Ak)ston  encouraged  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  home  industry'.  Lord  Hillsborough  pub- 
licly complimented  South  Carolina  for  treating  the  Boston 
letter  "with  silent  contempt/'  basing  his  information  on  ad- 
vices from  his  correspondents.  His  statement  caused  great 
indignation.  The  planters  made  it  known  that  they  stood  by 
the  patriotic  party  in  no  hesitating  way.  An  organization  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  manufactures.  A  fund 
was  subscribed  for  prizes  to  be  given  to  the  producers  of  the 
best  pieces  of  cloth  and  other  articles  of  home  make. 

Throughout*  the  revolutionary  period  the  sawmills,  flour 
mills,  foundries,  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  and  gun  shops  of 
the  up  country  increased  in  number  and  activity.  We  have 
no  Hyntematic  report  on  manufactures  before  that  of  1814,' 
from  which  we  can  get  infonnation  Vegsirding  the  number, 
location,  and  output  of  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
report  is  rather  interesting  in  showing  the  location  of  manu- 
facturing activity.  There  were  255  blacksmiths  in  the  State, 
of  which  205  were  located  in  the  up  country;  88  tanneries,  70 
of  which  wore  in  the  up  country;  202  flour  mills,  of  which  all 
but  8  were  in  the  up  country;  H5  sawmills,  onh'  1  of  which 
was  in  the  low  country;  1,458  distilleries,  12  of  which  were  in 
Horry  and  Williamsburg.  There  were  8,083,188  3'ards  of 
cotton  cloth  produced  })y  families  yearly,  all  in  the  up  coun- 
try excepting  121,430  yards  produced  in  W^illiamsburg  and 
Horry,  where  the  Scotch-Irish  had  located,  and  in  Beaufort. 
T\w,  hous(»holds  also  produced  181, ()8r)  yards  of  mixed  cotton 

«  South  Carolliui  Gazette,  June  1,  22,  -".J.  tuu\  July  27.  1770. 
9Ainerlctin  State  Papers,  Finance,  Vol.  II,  i»p.  H(.>2-KJ3. 
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and  woolen  gooiU.  of  whk-h  iiono  wiis  prorluecd  tti  the  low 
(■ountry  excepting  5,033  yards  iti  VVilliamshiirg.  All-wool 
goods  iimounting  to  ii,*iWi  vHrdi*  woiv  prodiicvd  in  the  np 
(•iiiintry.  Tiioro  wore  2VI3  turnds  Pinplojnd  in  c^tahUHhrneiitii 
engaged  in  making  leather,  soap,  cundles,  cottDn  jarn,  agri- 
eultiintl  iiiiplenipiits,  flour.  carriajreH,  edgp  tools,  whisky,  niiis- 
kt'te,  tinwarp.  and  Piirthniwari-.  Sonii>  comioras,  <;HipIoying 
lili^handH,  engaged  in  making  Ipathcr  and  candles.  werclf>cat«] 
in  Charl(?«U>n;  the  rest  v/ktv  all  in  th"  np  ponnlry. 

These  facts  bear  out  tbn  statement's  made  in  a  preceding 
chapter.  Thu  inland  diMtricts  whiidi  were  landlocked  developed 
a  divorsitipd  industr>-.  They  reliud  on  the  houHebold  and  the 
small  slioji  for  their  supply  of  miiiiu fact n red  goods.  Produe- 
tion  was  in  the  main  for  the  lioiisehohi.  not  for  the  market. 
The  nurplua  alone  was  marketed  to  wpciire  such  artioles  as  salt. 
spices,  and  other  things  that  neither  the  hou.-tehold  nor  the 
crossroad  shop  could  Kiipply.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plantei's 
who  produced  the  t^biples  were  located  on  or  neiir  the  water 
(•tjurae;*  and  they  pr<idHced  mainly  for  the  market,  and  the 
foreign  market  at  llmt.  Their  shops  were  in  Europe.  What- 
ever they  needed  they  Inrnght.  This  was  the  rule.  So  striking 
was  this  i-ontrast  that  the  low  country  was  genenilly  spoken 
of  as  having  "agricultural  interests,"  The  up  country  was 
called  a  "maiiufiieturing  section." 

But  the  sudden  rise  of  cotton  ns  a  profitable  staple  on  the 
uplands  soon  changed  all  thw.  Th<i  hdand  farrners  quit  raising 
grain  and  other  food  stuffs  mainly  for  the  household  and  )>ro- 
dueed  cotton  for  export.  They  built  lH;tter  roads,  improved 
river  navigation,  and  constructed  canals  to  make  the  market 
more  accessible.  Industry  he<'Bnie  lest  and  less  diversified  and 
more  concentmtcd  in  raising  cotton.  ITie  history  of  the  cotton 
industry  has  been  tsti  fully  treated  in  a  monograph  l»y  Dr.  llaii]- 
niond'  while  this  investigation  haM  l^een  in  progress,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  a<?count  of  it  here.  A  brief 
sketch  of  the  industry  will  suffice, 

Ctitton  was  mentioned  as  a  potisibility  as  early  as  lii<>7  in 
Virginia  and  IfilM  in  South  Carolina,  It  was  not  cultivattnl 
to  any  extent,  however,  until  1774.  Cotton  had  Iwen  inijmrted 
iind  woven  into  a  cheap  grade  of  good.-;  that  were  generally 

>  Buomnul.  TbeOMtDti  IndiiMr)',  C-nlnniliUi  rnlti-mij  Slatting 

H.  n».-.  n4S,  |)l  1 2i 
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worn  by  the  poor  people.  These  domestic  mnniifactiii'es  were 
diMOountenanced  by  theBritbh  Government.  When  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  the  iinportiition  of  foreijr"  goods  was  stopped. 
Thin  greatly  stimntatfid  the  production  of  homemade  goods,  as 
we  have  noted,  The  demand  for  lotton  fiber  was  increased, 
and  more  liiegan  tolw  raised.  Both  theC-ontinental  Congress 
and  the  State  legislature  encouraged  its  production. 

The  only  variety  known  in  America  before  1785  was  the 
upland  cotton.  Alwut  that  time  the  wea-island  variety  liecarae 
known.  It  found  its  way  in  t*)  South  Carolina  u  few  years  later. 
Th«  planter-s'  great  difficulty  in  making  cotton  profitable  was 
the  expense  of  separating  the  .-^ecd  from  the  fiber.  A  slave 
could  clean  by  hand  only  1  pound  in  a  day.  At  that  rate  it 
was  not  profitable  to  keep  a  slave  constantly  employed  at  this 
kind  of  work.  The  planter*)  nianagt'd  to  keep  cotton  eleaning 
us  busy  work  to  be  done  at  odd  momentc).  In  1787  Samuel 
Maverick  sent  300  ptmnds  to  England,  but  was  informed  that 
it  waM  worthless,  because  it  could  not  be  cleaned  to  any  advan- 
tage. By  1700  the  textile  industry  in  England  had  reached  i 
the  factory  stage  in  its  development.  One  more  invention  was  > 
reipiired  to  put  the  entire  cotton  industry  on  a  uiacbine  Itasis. 
The  machine  still  wanting  was  the  cotton  gin,  which  Whitnwy 
supplied  in  17!!2.  It  was  the  final  link  in  the  chain  of  inveu- 
tione  that  gave  <'wtton  it*!  world-wide  importance.*  The  fol-  i 
lowing  table,  arranged  by  Hobson,  brings  out  this  fact  very 
clearly:' 


CoHon  Imported. 

invenlionii.  elc.                                                 1 

17W 
1T41 

».64&,IBI 
H,  870,393 

1  ,,»„.„ 

5, 1S8, 775 
18;*I»:SM 

M,1W7,1W 

1 

1788 

Y/rnUt,  roller  aplnnlnit  Ipslcuted  ITm). 

Kay'iSyiihuiUc. 

Paul'*  rauding  in«chfne  (lucUw  unlll  [mproYi-.1  hy  Lvn,  Atlt- 

17«S 

AtkwrfihlpcrfecUWyWCBMdniiimt  tmmc  ( p. ipd led  17»),  lib- 
erating coltoD  frooi  dependi-atc  (in  lined  Wiirr- 

ArkvrlEbt'iL  mill  biKIt  uI  CTomfurd. 

Art*rtght  Uk.^  patent  I«t  cudinB.  t^miag,  ^l.mlng.                 * 

WiltriuS  UlK?rHm  Siglno  f-r  vnium  inUIi. 
Whltner '■  law  gin. 

I  Hobeou,  Tbo  Kvulullou  uf  Mudcrn  CaiillBliim,  pi>.  MMJO. 
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This  table  ovidentiy  tixhibit;^  two  well  dotinod  uta^^  in  thv 
pi-ogreas  of  inventions.  The  ]ii-opar»tory  inventions  of 
Wyatt,  PrhI,  Riid  uthcrf*  from  aiiout  1730  to  1770  nmrk  thp 
initial  step.  Following'  these  from  1770  to  17H2  eame  the 
riailly  givjit  invcntionn— tiie  niAtiired  product  of  tln>  fon-gti- 
ing  experimeiitw.  After  17112  came  tlie  uppliojitiou  of  Ktnini 
powor  to  innntLfHcture  and  the  improvement  on  the  former 
inventions. 

It  was  not  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  uor  any  ime 
single  invention  that  made  ootton  protitttlile.  (>nc  uiH«faine 
by  itself  eould  not  have  aiyomplished  this.  In  fa<'t,  thero 
vrais  a  constant  difficulty  in  kettping  the  carding,  spinning,  and 
weaving  machinory  lialanceti.  For  example,  when  the  fly 
Bhuttle  watt  Invcnk'd  Ihe  wiyiving  pnwcss  wits  so  far  in 
advanee  of  the  spinning  that  »  lai^e  part  of  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  invention  was  leist,  sim'^  Ihero  wii.s  not  yarn 
enough  to  koep  the  machine  going.  The  full  significance  of 
Whitney's  invejition  can  be  fully  understood  only  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  entire  series  of  inventions  in  the  tex- 
tile industry.  Then  we  see,  coining  just  in  the  niik  of  tiinu 
M  it  did,  what  a  revolutionizing  thing  it  rcully  was.  It  was 
foreseen  before  17H0  that  the  <'otton  induntry  was  bound  to 
Iwcome  very  iniportimt.  It  is  on  record  that  Madison  and 
Jcfferwm  t)oth  made  the  predil^tion  as  eai'ly  as  17>>.'>.  By  17W 
it  had  iMHiome  a  demonstnitod  fact.  It  was  then  known  that 
cotton  (Minld  Ih'  protitjibiy  grown  on  the  light  soiIh  of  the  mid- 
dle and  up  country.  Timothy  Ford  wi-ote  in  that  year  that 
some  planters  in  the  middle  c^iuntry  and  in  (ieorgia  had 
already  made  double  the  sum  iht  hand  that  they  hail  done 
lorinerly  fiiiin  rice  and  indigo.'  From  that  time  on  cotton 
planting  advanced  nipidly  and  spread  gnvdiially  farther  and 
faHhcr  up  the  State  and  to  the  southwest.  The  nisult«  of 
tliis  wci-e  many  and  far-reaching.  It  revolutionized  the  sys- 
tem of  industry  in  the  middle  and  in  the  up  country  and  tle- 
temiiucd  what  it  should  bo  in  the  new  s<mthwe!«t.  It  gave  a 
new  lease  of  life  to  slaverj'  by  making  it  immensely  profita- 
blo  in  the  extensive  uplands  uf  the  South.  I'p  to  this  time 
the  plantation  system— that  is  to  say.  the  system  of  raising 
staple  crops  for  ex|x>rt  and  the  i[n]«)rtation  of  finishe<l  goods 
for  ronHumptloti — liad  Iwen  confined  to  a  very  limiu-d  area 
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near  the  coast.  This  was  the  colonial  South.  Back  of  this 
region  were  the  uplands,  landlocked  and  unsuited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  staple  crops  of  that  time — rice,  indigo,  and 
tobacco.  This  circumstance  led  manv  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  slavery  would  die  out  of  its  own  accord,  the  theory 
being  that  slavery  was  profitable  only  in  the  exploitation  of 
new  regions.  As  soon  as  the  native  fertility  of  the  soil  was 
once  exhausted  and  more  intensive  methods  of  agriculture 
were  required,  slaver}"^  would  gradually  disappear  from  that 
region.  The  gradual  recession  of  slavery  from  New  England 
and  Middle  States  lent  color  to  this  theory.  The  system  was 
even  declining  in  Virginia  before  the  advent  of  cotton  made 
slave  breeding  profitable  for  the  southwestern  market.  The 
extinction  of  slavery  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
was  not  so  much  due  to  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  as  it  was  to 
their  transference  to  regions  where  they  were  more  profitable. 
The  emancipation  acts  provided,  generally,  for  a  gradual  abo- 
lition, which  permitted  the  owners  to  dispose  of  their  slaves. 
The  theory  came  up  in  a  different  form  at  the  time  when  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories  became  an  issue.  The 
Southern  leaders  then  argued  that  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  new  regions  was  necessary  to  diminish  the  evil  of  it 
in  the  old  slave  districts.  When  the  system  began  to  die  out, 
the  enormous  amount  of  capital  invested  in  slaves  would  be  a 
dead  loss  to  the  last  owners  who  could  not  dispose  of  them  to 
the  planters  in  the  newer  regions.  While  there  was  some 
truth  in  the  theor}^  that  slavery  would  gradually  have  become 
extinct  for  economic  reasons,  yet  its  disappeanince  from  the 
Middle  States  should  not  mislead  us.  It  was  never  profitable 
in  that  region,  while  it  was  decidedly  so  in  the  swampy  rice 
and  indigo  lands  of  the  South.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  have  maintained  itself  there  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

The  introduction  of  cotton  into  the  middle  and  up  country 
inaugurated  a  complete  industrial,  political,  and  social  trans- 
formation of  those  sections.  Its  effect  can  be  seen  most  strik- 
ingly in  the  decline  of  the  former  products. 

The  indigo  industry  disappeared  almost  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  arisen.  During  the  Revolution  the  English  market  was 
lost  to  the  East  Indies  and  wiis  never  recovered  agjiin.  The 
English  bounties  ceased  to  be  paid  when  the  wjir  began,  and 
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without  this  artifit^'ial  iidviintftgc  the  Soiitb  <.'jinilirift  plfitit«r« 
could  not  compi*t«  with  the  plantt^p*  in  the  Iiidips.  Cotton 
ftfTordi^  an  outlet  for  the  liiUtr  and  oipital  invented  in  the 
declining  induntry. 

The  derliiio  in  the  (.-ereals  was  more  directly  traceable  to 
the  ri(io  of  the  cotton  industry.  The  flour  luilk,  eMtiiblishcrt 
ill  the  up  wuntry  after  I7fi0,  hold  their  own  in  Laurens, 
Gruenville.  and  other  extreme  wesU-rn  districts.  Ahout  that 
time  cotton  waa  taking  up  the  attention  of  the  people  to  mich 
ftu  exU^nt  that  little  wheat  was  raised,  and  the  milts  fell  iutv 
decay.  The  rerealw  detUned  «t«adily  until  1850,  when  the 
low  price  of  eottou  otiused  a  teinpomry  revival,  hut  it  was  of 
short  duration.  There  was  also  a  comparative  decline  in  the 
corn  crop.  In  17»2  there  were  lty,[(85  bushels  exported. 
Soon  after  that  it  ceased  to  In?  exported,  and  it  then  bet-anie  one 
of  the  most  impurtitnt  urticku<of  import.  The  annual  yield  did 
not  decline,  however.  It  increwwd  gradually  with  the  popu- 
lation, but  it  did  not  keep  pat-e  with  it.  In  IHbt}  the  crop 
was  over  lB,UiiO,(X«l  bushels.  In  18t>0  it  was  reduced  to 
Ift.iXtO.diiO  bushels,  and  in  ls7n  it  had  declined  to  7.5ii0.iXM>. 

With  the  appouraiice  of  cotton  the  system  of  diverslSod 
indii-stries  in  the  uplands  gave  way  to  the  plantution  tfystem. 
The  tendency  waa  U>  concentrate  more  and  more  on  cotton 
planting.  As  tnmsportution  facilities  increased  the  cotton 
area  was  ext^mded  farther  and  farther  into  the  uplands.  The 
la*'k  of  clicnji  transportation  was  the  one  great  olwtacle  that 
this  eei;tion  bad  to  contend  with.  The  planters  in  the  middle 
(H)untry  were  gi-nemlly  loi-ated  nwir  the  navigable  streams. 
The  statement  was  made  that  no  planter,  in  I7U4.  in  this 
region,  was  so  fur  away  from  u  stixmni  that  he  could  not  load 
his  cotton  in  the  morning  and  at  sunset  unload  it  on  iKwrd  a 
txHit  that  carried  it  tii  market.'  The  middle  districts  were 
said  to  "stand  on  navigable  wnters.  so  linked  and  intertwined 
with  the  commeivtal  world  that  they  may.  with  propriety,  he 
called  comuierHal  districts.'"  This  shows  how  dependent  the 
planting  interestj*  wei-e  on  cheap  navigation  and  how  inti- 
mately planting  was  linked  with  foreign  commerce.  The 
remoter  farms  in  tlie  middle  country  and  all  those  in  the  entire 
upper  country  wore  thought  to  be  destined  to  depend  on  home- 
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made  goods.  There  the  plantatioD  syntem  could  not  thrive 
unless  cheap  navigation  could  be  provided.  Governor  Dray- 
ton, in  his  me.ssage  to  the  legislature  in  1800,  said  that  much 
might  be  done  to  relieve  the  local  inconveniences  under  which 
many  citizens  then  labored.  Various  parts  of  the  State  were 
so  far  from  a  market  and  the  expense  of  carriage  thereto  was 
so  great  as  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  a  well-meant  industry. 
Hence  many  farmers  in  those  situations  raised  little  more 
than  the  necessaries  for  their  own  consumption.  They  had 
not  even  an  inducement  to  give  their  lands  that  attention 
which  otherwise  they  would  be  invited  to  do.  As  opportuni- 
ties permitted,  they  ought  to  open  the  inland  navigation  and 
from  the  very  mountains  send  down  the  products  of  that 
State.* 

From  then  on  a  great  deal  was  done  to  improve  navigation 
on  the  inland  waters.  Obstructions  in  the  rivers  were  re- 
moved, canals  were  dug  to  avoid  dangerous  places  in  the 
rivers,  and  one  was  dug  to  connect  the  San  tee  with  Charles- 
ton to  avoid  the  ocean  trip.  The  introduction  in  the  thirties 
of  the  i*ailroad  tended  still  more  to  extend  the  plantation  area 
and  to  further  concenti'ation  in  cotton.  At  length  the  South 
became  industrially  as  dependent  upon  the  North  as  she  ever 
had  been  as  a  colony  upon  Great  Britain.  This  was  very 
clearly  recognized  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  against  the 
tariff  in  the  period  from  1824  to  1832.  Among  the  various 
schemes  proposed  for  defeating  the  tariff'  was  a  general  boy- 
cott against  goods  brought  in  from  the  States  that  had  favored 
the  act  of  1828.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  against 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  in  particular,  for  they  had  favored 
the  tariff  on  hemp,  which  was  then  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheap  bagging  needed  in  covering  the  cotton  bales 
for  shipment.  A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  was  used  to  devise 
some  substitute.  These  States  also  furnished  many  horses 
and  mules,  bacon,  beef,  and  other  food  stuffs  to  the  Carolina 
planters.  After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1828  the  newspa- 
pers gave  imnierous  accounts  of  instances  where  the  people 
refused  to  buv  from  the  traders  who  had  come  across  the 
mountains  with  the  usual  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  products." 

» Tlie  Times,  CharlesUjui,  December  3,  1800. 
«Nile8,  Weekly  Regisiter.  Vol.  XXXV,  pp.  82,  131. 
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Another  plan  was  to  go  into  manufacturing  and  defeat  the 
Yankees  at  their  own  game.  There  was  much  enthusiasm 
aroused  on  the  subject  and  many  establishments  were  started. 
The  movement  soon  died  out,  however.  The  factories  did  not 
begin  to  supply  the  demand,  nor  could  they  turn  out  as  fine  a 
gmde  of  goods  tus  the  oldcsr  plants  of  the  North,  which  had  an 
advantage  in  experience,  skilled  workmen,  and  larger  capital. 

The  establishment  of  the  plantation  system  implied  a  con- 
centmtion  of  capitiil  in  agriculture.  The  landholdings  in  the 
uplands  had  been  small.  With  the  appeamnce  of  cotton  there 
was  a  marked  increase  in  the  size  of  the  holdings.  In  1795 
the  per  capital  holdings  in  the  up  country  were  about  45  acres 
as  against  126  acres  in  the  low  country.  This  means  an  aver- 
age farm  of  a)>out  225  acres  for  the  uplands  and  a  plantation 
of  al)out  725  acres  for  the  coast.  The  average  for  the  State 
was  then  about  310  iutcs.  In  1859  the  average  size  of  farms 
for  the  State  was  541  acres.  The  increase  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  concentration  in  the  uplands.  Since  1850  the  size 
of  farms  has  steadily  decreased.  In  1800  the  average  farm 
coiitiiined  488  acres;  in  1890  it  contained  115  acres. 

In  I8r)0  there  were  402,40H  slaves  in  South  Carolina.  These 
slaves  were  held  by  2(3,701  owners,  making  an  average  of  15 
per  owner.  In  the  low  country  the  average  was  about  21 
slaves  to  the  master;  in  the  up  country  about  11.  The  very 
large  owners  were  all  on  the  coast  and  in  the  central  river  dis- 
tricts. Georgetown  led  with  a  plantation  of  1,000  slaves. 
There  wen»  seven  plantations  with  500  slaves  located  in  the 
coast  districts.  There  were  22  with  8(X>  slaves,  all  of  which 
excepting  5  were  located  in  the  coast  districts.  The  5  excep- 
tions were  in  Fairtield,  Sumter,  and  Richland,  all  central 
river  districts.*  Counting  5  to  the  family,  and  taking  the 
entire  white  population  as  291, 3(X)  in  1860,  then  there  were 
81,551>  households  that  h(»ld  no  slaves  as  against  26,701  that 
did.  The  nonslavcholders  were  a  poor  class  of  people,  a  sort 
of  proletariat.  This  class  produced  very  little  for  the  market. 
The  cotton  was  larg(*ly  niised  on  large  plantations  with  slave 
lalx)r.  This  iiulustrv  enhanced  the  value  of  slaves  enonnouslv. 
At  tlu^  close  of  the  U(»voluti<)n  slaves  were  worth  on  an  average* 

>  Couaus  o£  im)  {AgricnltVLTe},  p.  337. 
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about*  $200;  in  1815,  $250;  in  1836,  $600;  in  1840,  $500;  in 
1849,  $500,  $750,  $1,000;  in  1860,  $1,400,  $2,000. 

Another  thing  of  great  interest  in  connection  with  this 
change  in  the  industrial  system  is  the  redistribution  of  the 
population.  The  accompanying  map  makes  this  very  clear. 
In  1790  the  black  belt — that  is,  the  region  where  the  negro 
population  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  white — was  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  coast  districts.  It  covered  all  of  this 
region  excepting  Horry,  the  extreme  eastern  district.  This 
has  a  hard,  sandy  beach  and  comparatively  little  river  swamp. 
Its  population  was  sparse,  and  very  few  slaves  were  kept.  It 
was  essentially  like  one  of  the  upland  districts.  Cattle  raising 
and  turpentine  farming  were  among  the  chief  pursuits.  By 
1800  there  was  evidence  of  a  rapid  increase  in  the  black  pop- 
ulation of  the  central  river  districts.  Each  sucxieeding  decade 
saw  an  extension  of  the  black  belt  until  1860,  when  all  but  the 
extreme  upper  tier  of  districts  were  included.  There  was  one 
striking  exception — Lexington.  This  was  the  center  of  the 
German  settlements.  A  portion  of  the  district  was  sandy  and 
poorly  adapted  to  the  planting  of  cotton,  but  that  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  explanation.  The  German  farmers  were  very  con- 
servative. Robert  Mills,  writing  in  1826,  said  that  the  popula- 
tion was  largely  German  and  that  the  property  remained  quite 
equally  distributed.  There  was  no  tendency  to  sell  and  move 
to  the  West.^  In  connection  with  Richland  he  states  that  the 
Germans  kept  up  the  old  system  of  working  the  land  in  com- 
mon, and  that  thev  retained  the  convivial  social  customs  of 
the  villages  in  the  fatherland.  About  that  time  a  change  was 
taking  place,  however.  Cotton  was  attracting  their  attention 
and  bringing  in  the  plantation.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  German  people  in  that  dis- 
trict prevented  it  from  being  overrun  by  the  cotton  planters, 
who  bought  out  the  farmers  in  other  places. 

There  was  a  curious  constant  ratio  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion to  the  white  for  regions  raising  certiiin  crops.  The  ratio 
was  highest  in  the  rice,  indigo,  and  sugar  l>elt.  There  the 
slaves  never  formed  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion and  sometimes  reached  as  high  as  90  per  cent.     Next 

M)lin8t<?ad.  The  Cotton  KinKflom,  Vol.  II.  i).  ir.l. 
■•:  Mills.  Stati.**tirs<.f  South  Can)lina,  p.  612. 
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ciitnu  thp  cotton  and  t«ba<'co  t»elt«,  which  ranged  from  5U  to 
70  per  cent  when  the  industries  wt'i-e  well  established.  The 
ratio  rarely  exrepded  TU  per  eent.  The  regions  of  diversified 
crops  ranged  from  10  to  'i5  p<^T  cent  imd  the  frontier  from  :; 
t^>  10  per  cent.  As  the  plantation  syatflm  advanced  into  those 
regions  there  wnw  «  gi-adual  advant-o  docjide  by  deaide  from 
between  3  and  10  per  c«nt  to  between  10  and  25  per  cent,  then 
lo  ttetwecn  25  and  40  per  cent,  and  finally  to  btitween  50  and 
7^  {)er  cent.  This  gnidual  advance  of  the  slave  population 
into  the  new  country  was  a  strilting  feature  of  all  the  .Southern 
eettlements. 

The  movement  of  the  white  population  to  the  We^t  was  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  social  |)henomena  of  that  time.' 
It  began  in  about  1800.  In  18tiO  there  were  i"0,357  individ- 
uals in  the  United  States  who  were  born  in  South  Carolina. 
Of  these  only  270.S68  were  still  in  the  tit&Uv,  li»3.381>  had  been 
lost  thi-ough  emigration.  There  w«re  14,132  immigmnts  in 
the  State  from  all  quarters,  leaving  a  total  loss  of  white  popu- 
hition  amounting  to  178,!t57.  This  loss  was  due  to  several 
distinguishable  causes.  One  was  the  spread  of  the  institution 
of  slavery  into  the  uplands.  This  affected  the  Quakers  par- 
ticularly.' Zachariah  Uicks  and  others  bt-gan  preaching 
against  slavery  in  South  Carolina  in  1800.  The  Quakers  soon 
became  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  slavery,  and  nmnj' 
resolved  to  leave  the  slave  States.  They  predicted  that  some 
dire  calamity  would  befall  tlie  slave-holding  <-<)mnmnities, 
Ik'tween  1S05  and  IKlit  aireut  1.200  mombers  of  the  Quaker 
C'hurch  in  South  Carolina  are  known  to  have  left  for  points 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  some  oaMCs.  as  on  the  Bush  Rivor 
and  in  Marlt»oro  district,  entire  communities  departed,  selling 
their  lands  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Their  departure  coincides 
with  a  rapid  inci-ease  of  the  negro  population  in  Marll>oro. 

Many  mom  loft  Ijecause  of  the  l)etter  opportunities  for 
advancement  in  the  newer  southwest^-rn  States,  Georgia.  Ala- 
liuiua.  Missiiiisippi,  and  I»uisiana.  As  the  old  wtton  lands 
gave  out  there  was  a  great  inducement  to  abandon  them  and 
Uikc  up  new  lands  ont  West.  It  was  also  obsen'ed  that  many 
white  mechanics  and  farmers  left  for  points  in  the  Northwest, 
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where  labor  was  respected  and  where  the  poor  man  was  not 
constantly  reminded  of  his  ix)verty  and  lowly  birth  through  the 
social  ostracism  of  a  planter  aristocracy.  All  these  causes 
working  together  had  a  tendency  to  drive  the  white  population 
westward  and  to  turn  the  tide  of  immigration  also  to  the  North- 
west. The  Southern  States  received  very  few  European  immi- 
grants during  this  period.  Those  that  did  come  were  largely 
Hollanders  and  North  Germans,  who  remained  in  Charleston 
and  engaged  in  the  retail  business.  The  plantation  system  was 
too  one  sided  and  exclusive  to  offer  employment  to  new  inmii- 
grants.  It  afforded  very  little^pportunities  for  a  variety  of 
skill.  Governor  Hammond  estimated  that  50,000  out  of 
300,000  whites  in  South  Carolina  where  languishing  for  want 
of  employment,  because  they  could  not  compete  with  slave 
labor  in  agriculture. 

We  have  other  interesting  testimony  from  contemporary 
Southerners.  One  writer  in  1828  stilted  that,  in  his  opinion, 
no  State  had  better  facilities  for  manufacturing  than  North 
Carolina,  but  that,  like  Virginia,  she  had  long  been  losing  the 
very  cream  of  her  population,  the  free  white  laboring  class, 
by  emigration,  because  of  her  mistaken  policy  in  neglecting, 
if  not  refusing,  to  use  her  water  power  and  her  rich  agricul- 
tural and  mineml  resources  for  the  supply'of  her  own  wants. 
He  held  that  the  introduction  of  the  factory  would  separate 
the  free  white  laborers  from  the  negroes  and  make  factory 
labor  hononi[)le.  Until  that  was  done  the  poor  but  thinking 
whites  would  seek  homes  in  places  where  they  could  earn  an 
honest  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  without  its  being 
imputed  to  them  as  a  degradation  by  their  wealthy  neighbors, 
who,  though  possessed  of  property  worth  ^50,(X)0  or  $100,000, 
did  not  feel  humiliated  in  holding  their  own  plows  or  driv- 
ing their  own  wagons  to  market  laden  with  the  produce  of 
their  own  fields.'  The  following  year  a  writer  in  Charleston, 
Va.  (W.  Va.)  estimated  that  not  les«  8,000  people  had  passed 
throughout  the  preceding  year  on  their  way  from  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas  to  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.*'* 

The  following  table  showing  the  percentage  of  increase  and 

»  Niles  Weekly  ReKis^ter.  Vol.  XXXV.  October  11.  1828. 
3 Ibid.,  V«.l.  XXXVIII.  p.  3.V). 
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duci'CUHe  of  papulation  in  South  Carolum  and   tn  l\w  L^ntU-d 
States,  as  a  whole,  is  very  interesting:' 
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"Hie  decado  fnini  17I:K)  to  1800  vn»  one  of  unprecedented 
growth,  dup  to  thp  settling  up  of  the  up  country.  The 
in«rfaMf  wns  Kii'«t*.wt  therefori'  mnong  the  whites,  which 
exi't'edcd  that  of  the  whole  nation  by  5.7i>  per  cent.  The  suc- 
ci'^xling  docHiU^  ohowe  uii  viiiiully  phcnuiiiciiHl  falling  olT.  Tho 
rate  of  iiici-eaae  was  tlicn  37.1(1  per  cent  lew  than  for  the 
whole  nation.  Thv  inrrcaw-  in  slavi'n  was  far  in  exctws  of  the 
incrpasii  of  the  whit«  [mpulation,  in  spite  of  the  large  deiwr- 
tatiouH  to  the  Southwoiit,  until  tho  decikdu  following  1830. 
Tht'ii  thi>re  caine  a  sudden  drop  fi-om  which  thoi-e  was  a  very 
decided  recovery  in  the  succexiding  decade,  but  the  i-ate  of 
increase  fell  hark  alinot^t  to  the  Name  point  In  ItidO.  The 
pt!riod  of  deprtwsion  following  18^0  was  undoubtedly  tine  to 
the  nullitieation  agitation,  which  (.aiised  many  to  leave  the 
State.  The  deeafle  l^-fuii"  the  war  wax  al»o  one  of  great  un- 
certainty and  iin  vvul.  The  frei>  colored  increased  rapidly  from 
17!H»  to  iwao  on  account  of  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  by  the 
QnakerN.  In  l.lHl  therewei-e  l,8(U  free  negroes  in  the  .Stat«. 
Tho  nuinlier  was  incivast-d  to  3,185  in  ISOO;  4,5M  in  1810; 
H,H20  in  ISiO;  7.!»3l  In  1830;  K,fi7fl  in  18*);  S,iHJO  in  lS6t),  and 
ii.liU  in  1860. 

The  system  of  exhausting  the  soil  by  continuous  cropping 
and  then  allowing  the  land  to  run  wild  again  for  sevcrul  yeani, 
as  descrilied  in  the  dist^usHion  of  the  colonial  in<lu/itrie8,  was 
«till  in  vogue.  So  wa«  tlie  custom  of  securing  a  year's  sup- 
plies in  advance  from  the  merchants  by  giving  a  lien  on  the 
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growing  cotton  crop.  The  system  was  ruinous,  as  those  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  different  sections  of  the 
country  often  pointed  out.  While  it  must  be  conceded  that 
our  tariff  system  was  an  injury  to  the  cotton  and  rice  planters, 
since  it  raised  the  price  of  clothing  and  bagging  and  other 
supplies  and  diverted  trade  out  of  its  natural  channels,  still 
this  only  hastened  the  economic  decline  of  the  South.  Ruin 
was  bound  to  follow  such  a  system  of  industry.  The  income 
from  the  land  was  largely  spent  abroad.  Very  little  of  it  was 
spent  on  permanent  improvements  at  home.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  promote  the  building  of  cities.  Tourists  reported  hav- 
ing traveled  by  steamboat  on  Southern  rivers  for  a  whole  day 
at  a  time  without  passing  even  a  small  village.^  There  were 
many  landing  places  were  the  planters  shipped  their  cotton 
and  received  their  goods,  but  they  dealt  with  the  agents  of 
Northern  or  of  foreign  houses,  whose  warehouses  supplied 
them  with  what  was  wanted.     This  did  away  with  local  stores. 

Dr.  Cloud,  the  editor  of  the  Cotton  Plant  (Alabama),  esti- 
mated that  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  annual 
cotton  crop  was  spent  in  the  Southern  States.  The  planters' 
families  toured  the  North  and  Europe  frequently.  One  esti- 
mate made  in  1845  placed  the  amount  annually  spent  by  the 
tourists  in  the  North  at  no  less  than  1^12,000,000.' 

South  Carolina  paid  the  stock  raisers  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Ohio  large  sums  annually  for  mules,  horses,  cattle, 
and  hogs.  It  received  flour,  vegetables,  dairy  products,  etc., 
from  the  North,  besides  most  of  its  manufactured  goods. 

William  Gregg,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  North  in 
1845,  wrote  an  excellent  criticism  of  the  industrial  system  of 
the  State.  The  following  extracts  contain  the  substance  of 
his  contention: 

When  I  saw  bags  of  our  (!otU)ii  arrive  in  those  mountain  districti?,  which 
had  Ixien  paeked  in  the  int^'rior  of  South  CaroHna  and  wagoned  over  niis- 
enibly  bad  roads  (in  some  instances  over  100  miles),  to  Hambui^  or 
(/olumbia,  thence  transported  186  miles  by  railroad  to  Charle8t(jn,  when* 
it  is  sold  after  b<»ing  sul)mitted  to  the  charges  of  drayage,  wharfage,  com- 
missions, and  i)erhaps  storage;  then  reshipped  to  New  York  to  undergo 
similar  charges,  when  it  is  purchase<l  by  (me  of  those  manufacturers  and 
again  reship})e<l  to  Hartford;  and  from  the  hust-named  place,  making  a 
dangerous  and  difhcult  passage  up  the  Connecticut  Kiver,  is  lande<l  and 


1  OlmsU'ad,  The  Cotton  Kingdom,  Vol.  II.  ]..  305. 
-GTQgtf,  Essays  on  Domestic  Industry  ((Charleston.  1846). 
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again  hnuied  in  wa^mn  euni«  30  or  40  tnili«  ovlt  mciuntiunoitB  rcuula; 
having  n<iw  ivflfhtxl  lie  rinul  i](«t.intLtinn  (nt.  <l<iuhlo  its  oritcinal  uMt),  ih 
ttianubi-tureil  iiibidulli;  giiiiijjDver  Ihf  muiic-|j;niuml  again  it reairlies  NfW 
York,  wbcD  it  is  nwhippetl  to  Chnrli-elon  «nil  Amis  its  wny  iHtck  affnin  into 
thp  intwifir  of  our  State.  •  •  "  When  I  bhw  tht**  tliinin,  knowing, 
HB  I  do,  tliu  ric'Ii  itwmriws  of  Siiiitli  Cuniliiui  imd  tlic  bu'ilily  with  which 
this mtton  could  t>e  tiimtiii  into  doth  tiy.tht''  lalior  araiiiul  as,  which 
uii^lit  be  ajiplieil  lj>  it  withnut  detriiiii'Iit  to  uur  pumilte,  [Hiuld  it  In.- 
expwu,il  ihtti  I  wiiiilil  writ*-  without  usinti  elmng  lennttl  •  •  •  We 
Ihprp  sw  tli(<  ewnprv  which  would  take  Ih*?  [ilace  o(  ('ur  uu|iainii<<.l  timti- 
Mons,  ilila|)!d»[e<I  vnHun  with  mud  i-hiaiiu-'ya  uid  no  winduws,  hnikm- 
down  mil  fennr«,  fleldf  iivorgmwn  with  wi^eda  and  thmwti  awn_v  half 
e:(haiuit«d,  to  lie  taken  up  hy  pine  thickeu.  beef  ualtle  utiprutwted  from 
the  inclBuituic)'  of  tlii-  winU-r,  and  mi  [Mior  an  barely  to  prewrve  lite.  IVn 
muBt  never  look  for  iJirift  whild  uv  iierniit  -nir  immense  tiinl>er  fitreHlx. 
)(rantte  (luarrief,  and  ininee  to  lie  idle  iin<l  su|)|ily  oiirselvi*  with  liewn 
gnuiitc,  pinclHKirdii.  lath.  Bhingli'S',  etr.,  fiimishiil  by  tho  laxy  dogi^iif  the 
North.  Ah!  woiw  thaii  thii<.  we  nee  our  back -cu ant ry  brmen,  many  of 
wboin  are  Uw  la;!y  to  mend  u  liroktin  pat«  or  repair  tiie  fenr»«  lo  proleirt, 
thrir  i-n>i)H  from  th«  iieighliorin^  sUiek,  actually  mip|>11e<I  with  their  ai. 
hoe,  and  l>roniu  htunllen,  iiiti-hrorki',  rakes,  etf,,  liy  the  indolent  moun- 
lainivrH  o(  New  Ilauipxhlre  an<l  Maauu'hua.'tt«.  The  lime  was  when 
every  old  Woman  in  the  rountry  had  her  Ki^>ind  f""i  which  tlie  county 
aanleuH  wereBiipplieil  with  snetU.  We  now  find  it  more  eonveniont  lo 
piinnit  thiH  duly  to  devolve  on  our  (»rpful  f  riendii,  thu  Yanllt>es.  »  •  • 
II  luUBt  1x1  apiuireut  Ijj  all  men  of  diseeniment  llial  whtthi-r  a  tariff  for 
protection  is  conllnned  or  not,  our  only  nafety  in  thiH  Slali>  lini  in  a  chanice 
of  onr  induatrial  pDreuito.  ■  ■  ■  lUi  ivlio  hao  puiwvieed  himself  of  tho 
notioii  that  we  liave  Iho  induKtry  and  an-  wmngtxi  out  of  our  hard  cam- 
inp  hy  n  laxy  set  of  whemintc  Yankeec,  lo  itet  rid  of  this  notion  neeik 
only  seat  hiiuself  on  tlie  CharleiiUiii  wharvi*  for  a  few  ilaj-B  and  behold 
ebip  after  ebip  unive  laden  clown  witti  the  various  oHielea  pmdiiccHl  by 
Yankee  induHtry,  Let  him  l)eholit  IbeHe  vtveelit  dischaijcini;  their  car^^ont 
and  connt  the  eocl  to  S<iiith  Carolina.  From  ihe  month  of  Sept<^jnl)er  till 
May  our  wlinrvea  are  crowded,  not  only  with  the  artidi*  nianufsi'tiired 
by  the  handicrafteiueu  of  thu  North,  Imt  with  vast  quantitlcH  of  dairy 
articlea  and  all  kindK  o(  cuIitMry  vegetable!!,  whleh  ore  far  l)oIler  ndaptf-d 
to  the  Boil  cif  South  (Taroliria  than  to  those  pl«<*«  whence  they  are icnmn. 

Thbi  is  i'()nfo83i'.dly  ii  »trong'  stutt^'iiit.-nt  of  the  t-asi?.  We 
must  tlierpfoi^>  ha  Houiowhat  yuardwl  in  dniwinfr  t-oiii-hision». 
For  iii!4tarK-t',  it  wmiM  not  W  wrrwt  to  infer  thiit  no  planter 
ruised  hii)  BupplieM  of  food  and  fodder.  There  were  model 
plantation^i  where  h  jfreiit  viirii-ty  of  things  wtw  r.iised.  The 
plantation  uf  Governor  McDuffy,  of  South  Carolina,  wait  one 
of  this  kind.  In  lH-21  it  contained  WHi  nctw;  in  184S  it  con- 
tained 5.0iHincreH.  In  1848  he  had  ~5iUeres  in  cotton-  325  in 
com,  100  in  wheat,  &0*^  in  cmU,  |ti  in  pea--<.  ixitAtoci^,  etc.     He 
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had  176  slaves,  of  which  102  were  field  hands.  While  there 
were  some  plantations  of  this  sort  in  the  State,  taking  the 
State  as  a  whole  it  was  true  that  there  was  a  great  lack  of  bal- 
ance in  its  productions.  The  State  certainly  has  unexcelled 
advantages  in  the  production  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  dairy 
products.  It  has  an  abundance  of  water  power  and  an  excel- 
lent climate  in  the  up  country,  which  gives  it  great  natural 
advantages  in  manufacturing.  All  the^e  advantages  are  now 
being  rapidly  developed,  and  garden  truck  and  cotton  fabrics 
which  used  to  be  shipped  in  at  a  great  disadvantage  are  now 
produced  at  home.  The  same  class  of  labor  is  utilized  that 
was  available  two  generations  ago— the  young  men  from  the 
white  families  owning  little  property.  As  predicted,  it  has 
resulted  in  a  partial  sepai'ation  of  the  employments  for  white 
men  from  those  for  negroes.  By  keeping  negro  labor  out  of 
the  cotton  factories  it  has  given  factory  labor  an  additional 
respectability,  which  tends  to  attnu*t  a  class  of  people  that 
formerly  would  have  preferred  to  eke  out  a  bare  subsistence 
in  planting  on  worn-out  estates. 

There  seems  to  be  no  adequate  explanation  why  tliis  devel- 
opment of  diversified  industries  did  not  take  place  before  the 
war.  It  was  partly  due  to  a  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  Southern  people,  but  there  is  danger  in  making  too  much 
of  this.  What  we  call  enterprise  is  a  very  recent  thing.  The 
colonial  American  was  not  distinguished  for  his  industrious- 
ness.  He  was  shiftless  in  much  the  same  wav  that  the  South- 
erner  was.  The  change  came  in  with  the  recent  industrial 
transformations.  The  intense  rival rv  and  strife  occasioned 
by  these  industrial  changes  has  had  a  powerfully  stimulating 
effect  on  the  people.  It  has  completely  changed  the  social 
environment.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the 
modern  industrial  arningements  is  very  diff*eront  from  that  of 
an  agricultural  system  of  the  old  type.  A  v(»rv  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  difference  can  be  seen  in  thosi^  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  raising  of  a  single  main  crop,  like  wheat, 
is  giving  place  to  dairying,  fruit  growing,  market  gardening, 
and  the  like.  Instead  of  selling  their  produce  in  the  nearest 
market  town  at  the  price  offered  on  the  day  they  happen  in 
with  a  load,  the  up-to-date  farmers  watch  the  market  reports 
and  keep  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  best  time  for  market- 
ing and  what  price  to  ask.     They  are  getting  accustomed  to 
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the  fliwk  system  afKi  uro  koopiiijf  tlieir  nioni'y  on  dpp»isit  at 
the  Imnk  in  plucp  of  hidinjf  it  away  in  their  homes.  When 
buying  inftchiiiery  thi\v  niriily  givf  ordors  nt.  tlii"  mivmliiM^d 
rate  to  the  a^ntM  months  before  the  iirtiele  will  lie  u«id,  an 
wius  formerly  the  rust^irii.  They  look  for  the  best  machine 
and  get  the  tiiwt  [■utes  offered.  In  utiier  wurd.s.  the  altvird 
oonditionit  are  rapidly  trnnsfoniiing  imr  farmers  into  shrewd, 
alert  men  of  business.  It  is  not  going  tjio  far  ki  say  that  the 
introdut-tion  of  divei-sitied  industry  will  have  b  similar  effeet 
on  tlie  agrieiUtnrul  population  in  llie  Soulh.  The  proverbial 
fihiftlewness  of  the  Southemers,  while  partly  dne  to  climatic 
eondttions,  was  not  wholly  or  even  largely  so.  It  wa.'^  due 
more  to  the  absence  of  that  social  incentive  which  was  brought 
in  by  the  modern  indu-^trial  syst^'ni.  with  its  keen  personal 
rivalry  and  intense  competition.  The  coneenfmtion  of  pop- 
ulation in  eitios,  tlie  intriKliietion  of  the  railways,  rapid 
transit,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  improx-ed  rapid-working 
maehineji  in  the  fnetoriee  Hnd  on  the  ftirnw  hn-s  exertJ'd  a  won- 
derful tjuickening  influence  on  the  pulse  of  the  community. 
The  eontnkst  l»etween  the  slow-going,  shiftless  ways  of  the 
romot*'  agricultural  cflmnnmity  and  the  rush  and  inti.-nr^ity  of 
a  modern  industrial  e«nter  shows  this  very  markedly.  The 
ijWMtion,  then,  is  not,  why  are  tlie  Sjuthern  jK^ople.  who  are 
»till  largely  agrieultuml.  shiftless  und  ejLsy -going,  hut  why 
was  the  South  so  late  in  establishing  the  new  order  of  things  j 
Thvrc  <H^rt«inly  are  extensive  n'gions  in  tbe  uplands  of  the 
South  which  have  a  delightful,  stimulating  eliiiiute  and  abun- 
dant natural  re»iourees.  So  tlmt  niktural  conditions  alone  do 
not  acfoifnt  for  it.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  t^lie 
exploitation  of  the  soil  through  cotton  planting  afforded  the 
easiest  way  of  getting  a  living.  Whon  the  institutions,  indus- 
trial, social,  and  i»olitieal,  were  ome  fully  adjusU'd  to  that 
end  they  were  a  ])owerful  einiservati  v<i  iiitluenee  which  strongly 
requited  the  introduction  of  industrialism.  t'aUionn  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  very  last  the  new  iiulnstrial  sy-tem.  To  him 
the  Southern  plantation  system  ap]>eured  to  pi-oniot^-  the  l>est 
typo  of  civilization.  Holding  this  view  he  could  not  do  other- 
wiac  than  re««ist  all  changes  which  tendetl  ti>  estiiblish  thu  new 
order,  for  the  new  order  meanl  the  iiitniduction  of  an  entirely 
difforunt  ty^w  of  eivilixation,  whieli  wa»  neeesmrily  antago- 
nistic.    The  Southern  sy»teiu  was  in  imiuus  respeetn  like  Iho 
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slave  economies  of  aucient  times,  but  it  was  far  less  aymmet- 
rical  and  less  balanced.  This  wds  due  to  the  disturbing  influ- 
ence of  the  industrial  North  and  of  indastrial  Europe.  Nearly 
all  the  wants  of  art,  literature,  education,  travel,  amusement, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  things  that  a  cultivated  society  needs 
were  supplied  by  outsiders.  This  made  the  Southern  society 
very  one-sided  and  dependent. 


Chapter  III. — The  Rkpobm  in  the  Appoktionment  of  Rbprbhbntation. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  wo  traced  briefly  the  main  indus- 
trial changes  that  took  place  in  the  State  up  to  the  civil  war. 
We  saw  that  cotton  planting  in  the  uplands  caused  the  decline 
of  the  small  shop  and  the  farm  and  occasioned  the  appearance 
of  the  plantation  system  in  that  section.  The  planting  inter- 
ests, which  formerly  had  been  confined  to  the  tide-water 
region,  had  spread  into  the  interior  until  they  formed  the 
leading  interests  in  all  but  the  extreme  upper  districts. 
Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
political  readjustments  that  followed. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  to  sketc^h  briefly  the 
initial  steps  by  which  the  tide-water  began  to  assimilate  the 
stranger  society  that  had  sprung  up  on  the  vacant  lands  in 
the  rear.  It  was  done  through  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  churches.  The  planters  feared  the  ignorance  and  the 
effect  of  a  lack  of  religious  instruction  of  the  up  country. 
They  had  reason  to  fear  that  some  day  these  back-country 
men  would  get  control  of  the  State  government  and  destroy 
their  peculiar  society  by  taxing  away  their  property  and  b}" 
abolishing  slavery,  on  which  that  society  rested.  The  ele- 
gance, refinement,  and  wealth  of  the  planter  aristocracy 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  farmers.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. Two  sections  so  entirely  unlike  in  tradition,  in  cul- 
ture,  in  interests,  and,  to  somi^  extent,  in  race  and  religion 
even,  could  not  live  ver^'  harmoniously  together  in  a  small 
State. 

In  the  back  countrv  of  South  Carolina,  as  in  all  other  fron- 
tier  communities,  it  was  difficult  to  maintiiin  churches.  Even 
among  the  scattered  plantations  of  the  tide-water  the  country 
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nburclics  were  iioii*'  ton  tmnicrouw.  Di-bowi  U'lU  us  that,  its 
latp  a*  1  i8iJ.  miiiiwtt'rs  were  not  alway»  close  at  hand  in  every 
n('iKhI)oi'hoo<i.  In  hiw  t>oyhooit  lie  was  hnptizixl  by  a  minis- 
t«!r  who  hapjwnod  along  from  a  [tariwli  5n  milsh  dintanl,  nor 
dUI  he  fep  iiiiothor  ininUtor  for  miiiiy  yoar.*.  The  fhiirch  in 
St.  Stephens  I'arisii  waw  not  iicniianently  opcimd.  after  its 
d  est  ruction  during  the  UBvoliitionitry  war,  until  }sli. 

Governor  Bull,  in  liis  report  for  1751.  dwelt  ut  length  on 
the  religious  affairs  of  thfi  coionj-.  Ht-  explained  that  the 
parish  hud  iMiruine  the  unit  of  Iwjd  goveruiuent.  The  uiujor- 
ity  of  those  profetwing  the  creed  of  the  Church  cif  Kngland 
el«i'tj'.d  the  pari^ih  ix^ctor;  thi^  voK-is  of  the  parish  electi-d  the 
niemltem  of  the  general  assembly;  parinh  justices  of  the 
pcftci!  gmnted  licenses  to  iinikoeper.s;  ptwr  rates  were  iissestiod 
and  collect«'d  by  the  church  wardoiw,  annually  elected.  This 
iK'iiig  the  nwe,  hi-  urged  that  eighteen  or  twenty  [mrishos  be 
eHtablished  In  the  Iwick  Hettlenienls.  While  all  these  people 
in  the  interior  were  e«nstiwtivoIy  witliin  parish  limits, 
since  the  weittern  Ixiund^  of  the  {larishes  had  never  l>e«n  defi- 
nitely lixed,  still,  as  many  lived  15>)  miW  and  uioiv  from  the 
purish  church,  their  si-ttlemonts  were  regnrdi«i  as  Ix-ing  extra- 
panx-hinl.  Those  living  in  the  parislii-8  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  church  and  school  privileges  furnished  by  the  Stat*. 
Each  nn-tor  in  Charleston  received  a  salary  of  jGdlMi,  a  good 
parsonage,  and  un  assistiint  witii  a  salary  of  i.'^(RI.  [n  each 
country  parish  the  rector  usually  hod  a  parsonage,  a  glebe, 
and  a  salary  of  i'llu.  The  fet-s  were  small,  !>ut  gifts  wero 
fretjuently  Urge.  However,  out  of  twenty-four  beneticeo, 
rarely  iiiofe  than  liftwen  or  sixteen  wen'  til^il  at  u  time. 

The  diHsenting  churches  were  obliged  to  support  themselves 
from  pt-'w  rents  and  endowments.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
ineoqx»i-ati-  under  the  law,  Altout  that  time  the  gradiuitesof 
the  Northern  colleges  were  puMhinf;  their  way  into  the  interior 
as  missionaries.  The  Baptists  ant!  Methodists  were  particu- 
larly /.eaiouit  in  their  missionary  work  on  the  frontier.  The 
Si'otch-Irish  of  courwe  clung  to  the  I'l-eabyterian  church,  as 
did  the  French  Huguenots  and  (lermnn  Pi-ut«>stantM  to  theirs. 
Nothing  ever  came  of  the  governor's  reconiraendationH,  The 
Revolutionary  war  of  course  swept  away  the  eslalili-hed 
church  and  placed  all  protestjint  churches  on  the  same  (o<>ting. 
Then  began  the  era  of  voluntary  t:liureh  work.  vbiohgKvea 
H.  Doc,  548,  pt  1 ag 
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new  impetus  to  niiasionary  eflforts  in  the  new  settlements, 
since  each  church  strove  to  outdo  its  rival. 

The  educational  movement  had  a  more  distinct  sectional  and 
political  significance.  It  was  clearly  a  proselyting  movement. 
The  planters  realized  that  it  was  dangerous  to  ])e  joined  with 
a  community  having  a  more  numerous  and  faster  increasing 
population  whose  interests  were  so  i-adically  different  from 
theirs.  The  very  existence  of  their  institutions  was  threat- 
ened. The  most  natural  recourse  under  the  circumstances 
was  to  extend  their  influence  by  bringing  about  a  greater  like- 
mindedness  throuofh  a  common  svstem  of  education  before 
granting  them  any  controlling  influence  in  the  legislature. 
The  movement  stalled  with  a  few  f arseeing  philanthropic  men 
in  Charleston  who  organized  a  number  of  societies  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  colleges  in  the  interior.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  Mount  Zion  Society,  founded  in 
1777,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  school  150  miles  from 
the  coast.  The  school  was  established  in  the  district  of  Cam- 
den.^ There  were  some  400  names  on  the  list  of  members. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  was  the  first  instance  in  which 
we  find  the  English,  Huguenot,  and  Scotch-Irish  stocks  coop- 
erating, in  which  the  low  country  joined  hands  with  the  up 
country  in  an>'  impoi^tiint  public  concern.  The  preamble  to 
the  act  of  incorpoiation  indicates  very  cloarh'  the  object  of 
the  founders: 

When  we  cast  our  eyt\'^  aroiin<l  and  1  Heboid  a  rising  generation,  on  aoiX)unt 
of  there  bt^ing  no  place  of  instniction  near  tlieni  where  tliey  can  be  prop- 
erly edncated,  also  when  we  behold  tbe  orphan  left  forlorn  and  the  chil- 
dren of  indigent  parents  growing  up  more  like  a  rdo:'  of  savages  than  Chris- 
tians, becoming  thereby  nseless  to  their  conntry,  to  society,  and  to  them- 
selves, we  can  not  help  being  sensible  of  those  tender  fc^elings  which  the 
Divine  Ik'ing  hath  impre^^sed  on  our  natures  as  a  spur  to  prompt  us  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  succor  and  assist  tbe  destitute.  If  men  will  hx>k  into 
their  own  l)oscms  and  consider  the  generous  seeds  which  are  plant e<^^l  there, 
that  might,  if  rightly  cultivate<l,  ennoble  tbeir  lives  and  make  their  virtue 
venerable  to  fntnritv,  snrelv  thev  can  not  without  tears  reflect  on  the 
many  line  geniuses  in  the  remote  part  of  the  State  who  are  entirely  buried 
in  oblivion  through  lack  of  education. 

Our  country  calls,  nay,  the  voice  of  reason  cries  aloud  to  us,  to  promote 
knowledge  as  the  firmest  cement  of  a  State,  and  conscience  insists  that  it 
is  our  in<lisj)ensable  <luty  to  instruct  the  ignorant  in  the  principles  of 
C/bristianitv. 


»  Clmrlfston  Year  B<M^)k  for  IHST.p. :«(»;  C^><>por,  .Statutrsiit  UirKi'of  North  Carolina.  Vol. 
IV,  p.  381;  MoCrady,  Eminent  and  Uepresentative  Men  of  the  (larolinas.  Vol.  1,  p.  60. 
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It  was  a  gcnerouH  pliilniithropii;  spirit  that  promptod  tlu>w 
iiipn  of  ('hui'it'stoii  ill  lliiK  cdiK^ilionul  and  irii»>ionary  luovf- 
ment;  but  of  course  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  self-interest 
alwut  it  all  which,  while  it  dotw  not  detniot  one  whit  from  tiie 
nohle  impulse  that  prompted  these  men,  miikos  their  action 
more  intclli^ihlc  to  us.  Hack  of  all  Hcntimcntttl  considerations 
was  the  instiurt  of  self-preservation.  It  was  manifest  in  all 
the  political  disi'ii,>4.sions  of  this  (mtio*!  as  a  i|uict  though  untnis- 
takahle  motive.  The  writings  of  this  period  contrast  very 
favorahly  i"  their  dignilied,  heulthy  tone  and  in  the  .'canity  of 
their  reasoning  when  compared  with  tlie  hysterical  \-aporings 
of  Hie  later  period.  By  that  time  the  hopples»ni«s  of  despair 
had  settled  upon  tlie  South.  They  know  that  their  civiliza- 
tion WHS  doomed.  Tn  this  miniature  sectional  struggle  in  their 
own  State  the  p!a»t<'rs  wore  hopeful  of  victory.  All  the  signs 
tif  the  times  were  favorable  immediately  after  17*>.  The 
profit  in  cotton  planting  prevented  the  institution  of  slavery 
and  all  that  rested  upon  it  from  being  eontinedand  ultimately 
Hmothered  in  the  narrow  strip  of  lowlands  along  the  txiast. 

In  1(S4  the  society  issued  an  address  calling  for  funds  to 
support  the  (irbool  at  Winnstiorough  which  hud  W'en  destroyed 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,'  In  this  addre.ss  the  (Society 
stated  that  while  the  contnlmtions  of  South  Carolina  for  the 
supjKJrt  of  schools  in  other  St«t<'s  had  been  liberal  even  to 
excess,  the  people  had  t>een  shaniffully  neglectful  of  their 
own.  If  ever  a  South  t'ai-olinian  had  reason  to  blush  for  his 
State  it  must  be  when  he  considered  that  it  liad  l>een  settled 
upward  of  a  century  without  havinjf  pnxiuced  even  one  acad- 
emy of  note.  Theprofc.-'sioiial  men  were  either  foreigners  or 
men  trained  abniad,  a  «tat«*  of  affairs  which  the  society  claimed 
Wat*  due  to  the  genemi  neglect  of  popular  education  at  homi>. 
■|"Iiat  is  not  saying  that  there  wa^s  a  luck  of  educated  men  in 
South  Carolina.  On  the  eontrary,  the  planter  aristoi:ra<-y  that 
centered  at  Charleston  was  )H>rliaps  the  most  cultured  and 
refined  bit  of  America  that  there  was  unless  it  was  outstripped 
by  that  centering  In  Richmond, 

The  best  frait  of  this  movement  was  the  establishment  of 
South  Carolina  C^dlege  in  ISOl,  Lieut^-uant- Governor  Dray- 
ton in  his  message  in  1801}  made  a  afi-ong  ptea  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  scminarieii  far  the  education  of  tbo  poorer 

■  GaielM  of  ^ulh  Cttfi 
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classes.  His  arg-ument,  though  now  a  commonplace  with  all 
Americans,  was  then  rather  new.  It  was  his  idea  that  the 
education  of  the  masses  would  give  us  a  distinct  national 
character  and  differentiate  us  from  all  foreigners.  It  would 
fuse  all  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  our  population  into  one 
homogeneous  nationality.  On  this  the  stability  of  our  gov- 
ernment must  rest.  It  would  ]>e  made  strong  through  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people  trained  in  schools 
supported  by  the  public.^ 

The  following  year,  as  governor,  he  again  brought  the  mat- 
ter before  the  legislature.  He  stated  that  there  were  five 
colleges  in  the  State,  one  each  at  Charleston,  Beaufort,  Cam- 
bridge, Winnsborough,  and  Alexandria,  the  last  three  being 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  State.  This  might  give  one  the 
impression  that  educational  facilities  were  abundant,  but  on 
further  inquir}^  it  would  appear  that  Cambridge  and  Winns- 
borough colleges  were  discontinued  soon  after  their  erection 
for  lack  of  funds.  The  school  at  Winnsborough  had  been 
revived  lately  through  the  efforts  of  the  Mount  Zion  Society, 
but  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  elementary  school,  and  never 
could  amount  to  much  from  the  support  it  was  then  getting. 
The  colleges  at  Beaufort  and  Alexandria  were  hardl}-  known 
except  in  the  law  of  incorporation.  They  were  hardly  more 
than  reputable  granmiar  schools.  The  governor  thought  that 
this  lack  of  good  facilities  for  ix)pular  education  was  very 
much  to  be  regretted,  but  in  his  opinion  no  decided  improve- 
ment could  be  expected  so  long  as  the  educational  forces  of  the 
State  were  divided  among  so  many  colleges.  S<^  long  as  their 
resources  were  not  concentrated  in  one  institution,  the  people 
would  be  compelled  to  send  their  sons  ahi'oad  to  be  educated, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  South  Carolina.  He  therefore 
urged  the  legislature  again  to  tiike  up  the  matter  seriously 
and  make  provision  for  a  college  at  Columbia  or  at  some  other 
healthful  place  in  the  State,  to  be  supported  out  of  the  public 
funds.  This  would  give  the  institution  sufficient  resources  to 
procure*  able  professors,  estaf)lisli  a  good  library,  and  equip 
its  laboratories.  He  emphasized  especially  the  unifying  force 
such  a  college  would  become  in  the  State.     It  would  Ix^come 


'  The  establishiuontof  i)nl)licscli(H>ls  ha<i  bcon  fn'<iiu-i)tly  urKcd  by  ilio  poveniors  before 
1800,  especially  by  Vanderhorst  and  IMnckney  in  179'),  \7\n\,  and  17i>S.  See  the  Columbian 
Herald,  December  4,  1795;  City  Gazette,  December  8,  17'Jt>,  Decenibor  12,1797,  Decembers, 
1798. 
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the  rimiinuii  iiM^ftiii^  pltu-o  of  tht?  yomiK  ""^n  fi-oiii  whtisc 
mnkw  Uk-  riituiv  IcadorM  would  !»  Hcle<'ted.  The  fric^d>tllipI^ 
then  formed,  Ihf  lonimoti  asMicmtions  Hnd  traditions  of  col- 
\vgK  diiys,  iind  the  c^jiiinion  point  of  view  there  impressed 
U]H>n  them  would  nil  tend  to  brinjf  the  swtioiin  into  closor 
hnrmony,  r^omcthint;  that  I'oiild  not  ooiiiu  through  dcnomimi- 
tional  ('ollegGH  supported  hy  soetions  mid  uttendi>d  by  the 
young  mt-ii  from  tnii?  Jtrction  itlotic. 

Thn  IfgiHlntiire  took  the  susfjfej^tion,  and  in  luill  an  ait  was 
tiriftlly  [Jassi'd  I'Ntalilishing  u  eollegd  itt  Coluiiitiiii.  The  orimt- 
ing  elmise  elearly  indirates  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  school  was  tht^  uniticiition  of  the  sectiou».  It  was  a  low- 
country  mniNure.  and  it  was  not  parsed  without  some  oppo- 
sition fnini  the  1IJI  rountry,  although  thv  Iwnelits  of  the 
iuHtitution  redounded  mainly  to  that  section.  Its  location, 
and  tlio  fu't  that  the  tide- water  |>nid  the  greatt-r  shaift  of  the 
taxes,  was  a  distinet  udvantagi'  t«  the  up  eonntry.  yet  at  one 
time  two  petitions  wore  sent  in  from  ime  of  the  upper  di»- 
trictj*  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  act.'  The  credit  of  orig- 
inating the  idea  Ixdongs  to  (iovernor  Dmyton,  but  Henry 
Williuin  UesuusMure  and  Paul  Hamilton  put  the  eollege  on  its 
feet.  Orirc  established  its  sut-ct>ss  was  assuivd.  Here  the 
young  men  of  the  various  stoiks — lOngllsh,  Scoteh-Irish, 
Welsh,  (iermaii,  and  Swiss — wi're  molded  into  the  typical 
Oirolinu  gi-ntlemen.  The  college  buildings  Iwing  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  statehouse,  the  young  eollege  men  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  observing  the  pi-acticiil  administra- 
tion of  the  atfaivs  of  the  State.  The  annual  session  of  the 
legislature  wiui  u  greHt  event  to  which  they  always  looked  with 
eager  interest.  That  opjmrtunity  was  an  inspiration  in  itself. 
The  slirring  deltatcs  and  the  shtirji  personal  contesti*  on  the 
Hcwr  of  the  senate  and  the  house  gave  them  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  iwlitlcul  questions.  The  eollege,  through  its 
alumni  and  faculty,  stiuiiiM-d  its  impress  on  the  political 
thought  of  the  Sliite.  Dr.  Lieln-r  and  Dr.  Cooper  exerted 
an  especially  strong  intluenie.  ft  would  not  Ih'  too  much  to 
say  thai  Dr.  Ooim-i'  inspireil  ihi-  ixipulnr  movement  in  oppti- 
sitiou  to  the  tariff  which  fulminated  in  the  ordinance  of  null!- 
tieation.  The  college  became  in  cvitv  way  I'iojM'ly  identified 
with  tlie  life  of  thu  t^tate.  Young  men  of  ability  and  elo- 
1 1Mrlivntitr,  BHimiliiii  in  Bonih  Cdnilttin 
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quence  who  had  distinguished  themselves  at  college  found  the 
avenues  of  political  life  open  to  them,  and  not  infrequently 
were  shortly  returned  to  the  legislature  by  their  home  dis 
tricts.     Even  in  their  social  life  the  college  boys  came  into 
prominence  in  the  State.     The  commencement  ball,  the  ^eat 
social  event  of  the  year,  brought  friends  and  alumni  together 
from   all   sections.      It   is   interesting  to   read  now   in   the 
Charleston  papers  the  announcement  each  winter  that  the 
legislature  had  voted  to  allow  the  legislative  halls  to  be  used 
for  the  annual  ball.     Sometimes  the  vote  was  very  close. 
For  instance,  on  Novcmlx^r  30,  1812,  the  first  ballot  in  the 
senate  stood  21  to  21.*     On  the  next  ballot  the  result  was  23 
for  and  19  against.     There  was  a  full  attendance,  only  three 
senators  being  absent.     The  vote  is  curious,  in  that  it  indi- 
cates that  the  up-country  senators  genemlly  voted  against 
allowing  the  toys  the  use  of  the  senate  chamber  for  the  ball, 
while  the  low-country  senators  generally  voted  for  it.     It 
probably  indicates  the  difference  in  the  attitude  toward  dan- 
cing taken  by  the  Episcopal  as  compared  with  the  other 
churches.     The  Episcopal  Church  being  very  strong  in  the 
low  country,  we  should  expect  the  members  from  that  sec- 
tion in  the  legislature  to  be  liberal  on  such  questions. 

All  these  associations  that  the  young  men  enjo^^ed  during 
their  earl}"  life  at  Columbia  had  a  tendency  to  foster  a  tender 
and  affectionate  pride  for  all  that  was  South  Carolinian.  The 
sections  gradually  forgot  their  bitterness  as  they  came  to  have 
more  and  more  in  common.  The  planters  had  gained  their 
object.  They  had  given  the  up  country  scholarl}^  leaders, 
bound  to  their  own  bv  many  ties  of  earlv  associations  and 
common  schooling.  After  that  they  had  less  to  fear  from  the 
system  of  free  labor  and  (extreme  democratic  ideas  in  politics 
in  the  up  country. 

We  see  here  in  miniature  a  characteristic  feature  of  our 
national  development.  It  was  a  sort  of  missionary  enteiprise 
to  direct  the  development  of  and  finally  to  assimilate  the 
frontier.  It  was,  indeed,  a  potent  factor  in  the  development 
of  a  nation  on  our  vast  domain.  Joined  with  ties  of  relation- 
ship and  of  economic  interests,  it  formed  a  national  conscious- 
ness strong  enough  to  prevent  the  newer  western  communities 
from  setting  up  for  themselves — a  danger  which  the  early 

1  The  Times,  Charleston,  December  10,  1S12. 
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fathers  of  the  Republic  constantly  dreaded.  The  two  typical 
sections,  the  older  East  and  the  newer  West,  were  always  more 
or  less  antagonistic,  because  they  were  so  different.  It  was 
the  staid  old  coast  that  smu^eeded  in  establishing  the  Constitu- 
tion. Once  adopted,  it  was  the  back  country  that  clamored 
for  it«  strict  interpretation.  The  triumph  of  Jefferson,  and 
the  Repul)lic^n  party  meant  the  triumph  of  this  element  in 
the  nation.  Their  coming  to  the  front  wjis  a  rude  shock  to 
the  more  polished  element  that  had  l)een  in  control  under 
Washington  and  Adams.  The  result  was  at  once  manifested 
in  the  extension  of  suffrage  and  in  the  democratic  tone  of 
scK'ial  life.'  It  was  the  ideals  of  a  plain  agricultural  people 
from  the  socially  undifferentiated  section  that  gave  character 
to  our  national  life  then.  Later,  when  Ja(;kson  and  his  hosts 
stormed  the  citadel  of  the  Adams  men,  it  meant  once  more  the 
triumph  of  the  })ack  country,  then  the  new  West.  The  granger 
movement  and  the  more  recent  populistic  agitation  are  but 
repetitions  of  the  former  popular  uprisings,  taking  theii 
origin  in  the  undifferentiated  West  and  South.  There  will 
always  be  a  sectional  tinge  of  this  sort  in  our  politics.  It  was 
so  in  ancient  Atticii,  with  its  sectional  parties  of  the  shore,  ' 
the  plain,  and  the  mountain.  It  must  be  so  as  long  as  the 
population  and  the  environment  of  the  nation  are  not  per- 
fectly homogeneous. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  natural  course  of  events  that  the  tide- 
water section  should  make  an  effort  to  control  and  assimilate 
the  })ack  country  to  itself  before  giving  it  a  decisive  voice  in 
the  government.  To  have  done  otherwise  would  have  been 
suicidal.  We  have  pointed  out  that  the  most  powerful  unify- 
ing force  was  economic.  If  slavery  had  not  be<»ome  profitable 
in  the  uplands,  the  sections  could  not  have  ]>ecome  reconciled 
(though  socially  the  way  had  ]xhh\  prepared)  no  more  than  the 
North  and  the  S)uth  could  have  been.  In  fact,  we  see  here  a 
sectional  conflict  on  a  small  scale,  which  was  quite  like  the  one 
which  later  rent  the  nation.  The  coast  section  did  everything 
to  keep  control  of  the  government  without  caasing  open  rebel- 
lion. They  yielded  and  compromised  time  after  time,  until 
finally  they  had  pnictically  a  dual  s\'stem  of  administration 
and  two  capitals.  But  they  never  released  their  grip  on  the 
legislature,  which  was  the  source  of  all  political  power,  until 
the  economic  interests  of  both  sections  had  Hnnnnie  one.   This 
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will  be  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  political  aspects  of-  the 
question  now  to  follow. 

When  the  facts  and  figures  collected  %  the  Government 
in  the  first  census  became  generally  known,  the  agitation  for 
a  reform  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  began  anew. 
A  reform  association  was  organized  with  a  committee  in  each 
district  in  the  State.  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  a  man  of  abil- 
ity and  in  good  standing  with  the  conservative  planter  ele- 
ment, who  had  seen  service  in  Congress,  was  the  leader  in  the 
movement.  The  association  published  an  address  setting* 
forth  the  facts  on  their  side  of  the  case  and  appealing  for  sup- 
port. It  was  followed  by  a  series  of  letters  signed  by '' Appius,'' 
in  which  the  theory  of  democratic  government  and  the  princi- 
ple of  representation  were  fully  elaborated.*  The  reformers 
based  their  case  on  abstract  principles  of  political  justice,  in 
all  probability  drawn  from  the  eighteenth-century  philos- 
ophers and  the  writings  of  the  revolutionary  period. 

They  found  that  the  apportionment  of  representation  in 
South  Carolina  was  not  based  on  any  principle.  It  was  en- 
tirely arbitrary  and  unjust.  It  was  a  perversion  of  demo- 
cratic principles  in  that  it  made  one-fifth  of  the  population 
the  rulei"s  of  the  other  four-fifths.  The  result  was  that  South 
Carolina  had  an  aristocratic  governiuent  instead  of  a  demo- 
cratic one.  According  to  the  census  of  ITIM),  the  tliree  lower 
districts  had  a  white  population  of  28JI44,  the  upper  districts 
one  of  111,5:^.  Yet  the  former  elected  2i)  senators  and  70 
members  of  the  asseml)lv,  while  the  hitter  was  allowed  onlv 
17  senators  and  54  assembl^^nien.  Charleston  district,  with 
a  white  population  of  15,452 — less  than  one-ninth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State — elected  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
legislature.  St.  Stephen's  parish,  containing  226  inhabitants 
of  all  ages  and  sexes,  sent  as  many  to  the  legislature  as  Edge- 
field district,  which  could  muster  2JH)i)  men  for  the  defense 
of  the  State.  Other  comparisons  could  be  given  showing 
even  worse  discrepancies."' 

The  reform  committee  accepted  the  social-compact  theory, 
claiming  that  society  originated  in  a  c()mj)a('t  in  which  each 
individual  agreed  to  give  up  certain  rights  and  he  bound  by 

^  An  A(i<lrcs.s  t«)  tin*  IVopk'  of  South  Carolina  by  tlic  General  Couniiittet'  of  the  Repro- 
sentative  Reform  Association.  (Charloston,  1791,  Political  Miscellany.  Vol.  II,  M  series, 
of  the  Charloston  Library. ) 

•  See  the  accomptiuying  chart. 
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tlic  will  of  tho  iiiHJority.  They  rited  an  illiistrfttionrt  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Itoraan  city  HtBt«».  where,  tliey  claimed,  this 
was  thu  pim'tiot'.  Laler.  iik  ^K)litica1  institutions  developed, 
the  principle  of  reprcwintation  wb«  hit  u|K)n.  Thwn.  instead 
of  c-vury  iiienilM>r  of  the  cuniniuiiity  taking  jiart  in  the  admin- 
iftration  of  the  Stat*?,  certain  citijtens  were  delegiitinl  to  jwr- 
furtti  that  wrvire.  Since  the  original  compact  (fuarantfed 
eijual  rightH  to  ewh  menilH>r  of  society,  it  fuliowinl  that  the 
appurtionnient  miiHt  he  equal  ami  in  proportion  to  population. 
They  acknowledged  openly  that  no  ulniscs  hiul  appcjufd,  no 
fnmdr<  had  been  committed,  hut  they  held  that,  although  the 
arif'tm-racy  had  iieen  mild  and  gcncrou.^  in  the  pirtt.  there  wan 
no  guarftnty  of  it«  always  reinaininfr  so.  The  reform  move- 
ment waM  U>  bo  construed  as  a  preventiv<;  mcwure  rather  than 
as  a  coriw'tive  one. 

As  to  the  ([ueHtion  of  liuKing  representation  partly  on  prop- 
erty, they  contended  that  society  exiwt^^d  long  before  private 
pi-operty.  Possessions  were  at  tlw  outset  all  public  property, 
and  it  wan  only  by  hIow  dcfri'eeH  that  public  property  was 
turned  inio  private  property,  One  individual  by  his  own 
effortM  could  do  no  more  than  supply  his  own  wants.  When 
u  numlicr  associated  together  for  nuituul  protection  all  were 
npml  and  continued  so  for  some  time,  until  some  bad  accumu- 
lated tnoi-e  than  others.  Then  theiiivi.siou  of  theprop<!rty  took 
plai-e,  and  privat*"  property  wae  substituted  for  public  pmij- 
erty.  When  that  change  tiwk  place,  however,  ail  retjiined 
c^jual  jHilitical  rijihtw.  For  example,  in  Athens. Themistotdes, 
Ciinon.  I'ericles  had  no  more  votes  in  the  ccclesia  than  the 
hund)lest  mechanic  or  lalKirer,  They  held  that  in  all  Bo«uetic« 
of  any  degree  of  advancement  there  arc  a  few  very  rich,  a 
considerable  number  of  moderate  wealth,  and  many  arc  com- 
paratively poor.  Hence,  if  property  l>e  given  a  direct  repre- 
sentation the  few  must  get  control  of  the  many.  Some 
claimed  that  propi-rty  must  l>e  prDlocted  agnini>t  the  jealousy 
and  cupidity  of  the  poor,  who  are  always  the  moat  nuineroua. 
That  amounted  (o  saying  that  evf*ry  goveniiiient  ought  to  be 
iiristocratic,  Furthannore,  wealth  always  gives  influence 
inough  t<)  serve  for  i(*  own  protw-tion.  For  n  rirti  citiOTn. 
without  having  more  votes  iu  choosing  ti?]'v 
his  pooii^r  neighlK)r.  will  speedily  obtain  ti 
intluenct.'  in  tlie  giivernnient.     Iib!t«id  of  ^> 
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votes  he  ought  to  be  given  fewer,  in  order  to  balance  and 
check  that  tendency  to  inequality  which  exists  in  every  soci- 
ety and  is  its  most  dangerous  ingredient.  One  man  can  not 
be  prevented  from  acquiring  more  wealth  than  another,  nor 
can  we  prevent  this  wealth  from  uniting  itself  with  talent  and 
gaining  influence;  but  this  tendency  should  be  counteracted 
jis  nuich  as  possible  instead  of  promoted.  If  wealth  were 
stripped  of  HeS  many  advantages  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  it 
would  still  liave  enough  and  more.  But  if  in  addition  to  its 
natural  and  inevitable  influence  it  were  given  direct  reipre- 
sentation  in  the  government,  the  tendenc^'^  of  society  to  disin- 
tegrate because  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  would 
directly  promote  it.  They  insisted  that  the  influence  of  the 
wealthy,  the  fact  tl]|it  most  of  the  middle  class  held  some 
propei-t}- ,  combined  with  the  property  interests  of  the  repre- 
sentatives themselves,  would  be  a  sufficient  protection  to 
property  at  all  times.  At  any  rate,  if  the  property  was  to  be 
represented  it  was  sufficient  to  have  it  represented  in  one 
branch  of  the  legislatui'e — the  senate,  for  example.  The  lower 
house  should  be  exclusively  the  people's.  The  argument  that 
because  the  rich  paid  more  toward  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment and  therefore  ought  to  have  a  greater  power  in  its  ad- 
ministration, they  said,  was  a  false  doctrine.  For,  while  the 
rich  made  greater  contributions,  they  also  enjoyed  more  advan- 
tages. What  would  a  rich  man's  wealth  benefit  him  if  the 
govej'nment  did  not  protect  him  in  its  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment ^  They  refuted  the  statement  that  the  property  of  the 
Stiite  was  largely  located  in  the  low  country  by  claiming 
that  the  census  fig-ures  were  misleadinj'.  In  manv  cases  men 
of  wealth  owning  property  in  the  up  country  lived  in  Charles- 
ton, and  so  their  property  was  credited  to  the  low  country. 
The  most  extreme  advocates  of  aristocracy  and  the  South  Car- 
olina  system  did  not  advocate  that  government  should  rest 
entirely  on  wealth.  Tiny  argued  for  the  apportionment  of 
representation  on  the  combined  ))asis  of  population  and  prop- 
erty. Even  if  this  system  were  adopted  they  claimed  that 
the  up  country  would  have  live  representatives  to  three  of 
the  low  countrv. 

The  practice  in  South  Carolina  was  sometimes  upheld  by 
citing  that  of  North  Carolina,  where  all  the  counties,  large  or 
small,  had  the  same  representation.     But  the  case  was  different 
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in  tbut  Stttte.  IwoiiUBe  tln're  the  i^miiU  iiiid  Inrge  i-ouiiticH  were 
urattprnd  over  the  Stiity.  and  not  Imnuhed  in  oiio  section  ws  in 
8uiitl]  Curoliim.  The  prolileui  in  the  n«igbboring  State  was 
thorefure  an  eiitirety  ditforeut  unv.  It  vriut  a  vusc  of  uni'(|ual 
ivprcsentntioii,  hut  tmtone  of  nectionnl  reprej^i'ntation.  It  was 
Uii«  distinctly  inarkixl  Hvctionujitiin  that  ultiriiicd  tlii^  tvfunii 
jjarty.  An  they  pointed  out,  tho  up  country  and  the  low  t-oun- 
try  differed  very  widely.  While  in  the  fwmier  pi-operty  wb» 
veryoqually  distributed,  in  tht*  latter  therii  ware  Moinn  that 
v/viv  vury  rich  and  otlicrs  that  were  very  poor.  Furthiir- 
more,  txMnuati  the  eultivatt-nl  lands  in  the  tide-water  »tei-tion 
wwru  MeutU-red  fertile  Hreuti,  and,  uk  m  rule,  situatvd  in 
unhealthy  ItH-alitieM,  they  could  not  he  worked  to  advantage 
without  the  aid  of  iiogroew.  This  tended  to  ini'reasi'  the  ine- 
quality in  the  dictribution  of  wualLh.  bemuse  there  was  no 
o|Kinin(f  for  the  man  without  a  lar^  estate  and  capital  to  stock 
it  with  slaves.  They  feared  that  this  ineqtulity  of  wealth 
would  lend  to  inequality  of  condition,  which  is  the  parent  and 
nurse  of  aristocracy:  for  superior  wealth  ts  not  only  apt  to 
t)ej;et  and  cherish  a  love  of  power  and  privilege.  l»ut  ha!<  a 
strong  tendency  t«  Imstow  them.  Hence  there  was  danger  of 
the  ariittix^mtie  spirit  arising  in  the  low  cfiuntrj'.  if  it  bad  not 
already  iipi»earvd.  This  was  a  powerful  reason  why  tbatRe<v 
tion  should  not  be  given  an  undue  influence  in  tlie  govern- 
ment, for  if  an  aristoemcy  once  gains  a  foothold  it  never 
r«>Hites  to  make  new  encroachments  till  it  has  totally  rooted  out 
the  principle  of  lilx-rty,  of  which  it  is  the  naturul  and  implaca- 
ble enemy.  Then,  too,  the  .sections  had  opposite  habit-s  and 
views  In  ncaily  every  particular.  One  wan  act^iustomed  to 
luxury,  the  other  to  frugality.  One  favored  numerous  olfices, 
large  salaries,  and  great  cxjicniliture!*  by  the  government. 
The  other,  from  the  luoderate  fortunes  of  the  people  and  their 
simple  ways  of  lifi-,  prefern>d  low  tuxcM,  small  salaries,  and 
economy  in  the  public  exi>enditures.  One  imported  almost 
every  article  of  consumption  and  jiuid  for  it  in  produce.  The 
other,  far  removed  from  navigable  waters,  must  supply  its 
own  wants.  Consequently  one  favored  commerce,  the  otlier 
Uianufactures.  One  needed  slaves,  the  other  was  Ixitter  olf 
without  them. 

it  was  held  that  the  inequality  in  the  political  power  of  (ho 
two  sectiouB  was  enhanced  by  the  inequality  in  the  diatribu- 
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tion  of  wealth  in  the  low  country.  This  was  made  clear  by 
the  story  told  about  one  of  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  who,  as  the 
legend  runs,  said  that  his  little  son  ruled  all  Greecie;  for,  said 
he,  Athens  rules  Greece,  I  rule  Athens,  my  wife  rules  me, 
and  my  young  son  rules  my  wife.  In  like  manner  a  few 
hundred  persons  on  the  coast  governed  South  Carolina — for 
they  governed  the  low  country  and  the  low  country  governed 
the  State.  This  feature  about  the  inequality  in  the  represen- 
tation alarmed  the  reformers  most  of  all.  They  feared  that 
the  divergence  between  the  sections  would  increase  rather 
than  diminish  on  account  of  the  climate  of  the  low  country 
necessitating  the  use  of  slaves,  which  would  always  keep  the 
white  population  sparse.  Besides,  the  standard  of  living  was 
so  high  that  it  would  tend  to  check  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  tide-water  section.  This  would  tend  to  fasten  an  aris- 
tocracy on  the  State.  It  would  put  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  small  body  of  the  population  whose 
habits  of  life,  situation,  and  political  views  must  forever 
remain  different  from  the  mass  of  the  population  in  the  State. 
Some  of  the  results  to  be  expected  from  such  a  situation  had 
already  been  foreshadowed  in  the  controversy  over  the  courts 
and  the  location  of  the  capital.  The  up  country  succeeded  in 
getting  its  demands  recognized,  because  a  portion  of  the  low 
country  memborH  were  generous  enough  not  to  use  the  power 
in  their  hands  against  them.  But  that  made  the  situation  all 
the  more  galling,  for  it  appeared  as  if  the  up  country-  held  its 
rights  by  courtesy.  They  were  completely  in  the  hands  of  a 
handful  of  planters  on  the  coast  who  were  their  masters. 
This  being  the  ciise,  there  was  a  guaranty  that  the  State 
would  be  well  governed  only  so  long  as  its  interests  coincided 
with  that  of  the  coast  planters.  For  example,  it  was  not  to 
the  interest  of  Charleston  to  hav^e  the  capital  removed,  and 
yet  it  was  plain  that  it  ought  to  have  been  in  a  healthier  place 
and  more  centrally  located.  Sanitation  was  not  what  it  is  now 
and  distance  was  more  of  an  obstacle  a  hundred  years  ago. 
But  the  low  country  insisted  on  its  selfish  rights  in  the  matter 
until  it  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  then  it  forced  an  expensive 
and  awkward  conipromise  on  the  up  country.  Practically  a 
double  adniinistratiye  system  was  created  and  two  capitals 
were  estihlished.  Furthermore,  the  low  country  jx)ssessed 
an  unlimited  pow(»r  of  oppressing  the  up  country  through 
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fixation.  U  vouU\  takv  llio  tax  ulf  the  m^g^niCH  hikI  put  u  [Mill 
tax  ill  it«  |>lftcf,  whii-b  wmild,  of  i«iiiiw,  fall  vory  bi'avUy  ou 
the  popvilims  and  rolativi'lv  jxiiir  up  country,  iir  it  (Hiuld  aasosa 
the  tax  nn  land  aicni-dinj!:  to  area  iiist^'ad  iif  value,  which 
would  make  tin-  Imrdrn  fall  vtn-y  lightly  on  the  oxtnmt'lv 
fertile  and  well-ltM-ated  limdw  of  the  cna^t. 

ThiB  was.  ill  iimny  nvHiKH-ta,  a  stroujf  priwntutioo  of  thi- 
i^asi'.  Its  chief  weakneHS  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  halted  so 
largely  on  theory.  Thp  soiiial  i-ontruot  and  tlm  theory  of 
natural  n^htx  huvL'  Ktnco  been  dcmolUhed.  Thu  htHt^jrical 
evolution  of  domoni'afy  in  Athcnt^  was  hardly  that  traced  in 
the  lottcrM  of  Appius.  The  writer  war*  (.'vidontly  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  deniocracy  of  AthciiH  wa^  iho  otitfrrowth  of 
an  iinrliiT  ari;stix;iittic  sm-icty.  whic-h.  in  its  turn,  had  dcvwlopcd 
from  a  primitive  tribal  one.  Sn  far  ns  wn  know,  the  early 
Athenian  democracy  descondt'd  from  thw  conquering  tribes 
that  Hubjujiated  the  nativew  of  Attica.  The  trilwl  ftystem 
bfiinfi  iuxsrd  on  kinship,  it  followed  that  only  the  conquerors 
und-tbeir  descendants  were  a  i»rt  of  thp  swiety  and  hati  jwlit- 
ical  lights.  The  conquered  wcrtr  out»iide  of  the  syi^leui  and 
siibjwt  to  the  nobility.  With  the  progress  of  time  and  the 
flat-king  in  of  tradern  and  other  strangers,  the  int4titulionH 
bastvl  on  kinship  necessarily  broke  down.  Then  followed  a 
long  and  (K^vere  struggle  to  gain  their  )X)titioal  right^^.  The 
development  at  Kome  wnj*  very  similar.  The  wtruggle  of  the 
plelM>ian.-s  was  merely  the  attempt  of  the  outsider  to  gain  e^iual 
pciliti<»l  rights  with  the  patricians  and  Ut  correct  the  abusea 
that  had  grown  up  under  the  old  system. 

In  the  main  the  arguments  drawn  from  these  shaky  preiu- 
ts«",  in  support  of  the  theory  of  apportioning  repit-wntation 
luvording  to  population,  have  since  gained  wide  act'eptaiU'e 
on  tjuite  different  grounds.  The  other  ideii  that  wealth  needs 
no  si>ceial  safeguards  has  very  recently  appeared  in  a  new 
garb,  "the  dollar  and  the  man."  The  extreme  deimarrto-y 
holds  that  vi-  have  sikfeguarded  the  doUar  and  lost  sight  of 
tho  man;  that  tho  tendency  of  legislation  has  bt-en  to  set 
wealth  above  the  individual  man.  to  give  it  greater  jHJwer  in 
society  than  individuals  have. 

The  reply  to  the  address  of  the  roQiniilt. 

IMinying  letters  was  very  ably  written  and  i- 

iactn.  uuuiv  all  the  inoro  ho  by  tbetr  local  im  '  i      ■■  '' 
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coloring.  The  opposition  was  led  mainly  by  Timothy  Ford 
and  Henry  William  Desaussure.  Their  arguments  were  based 
(juite  largely  on  the  actual  facets  of  the  cuse  as  it  existed  in 
South  Carolina. 

Ford  began  his  article  with  an  outline  of  the  social  compac^t 
theory  of  soi*iety  and  agreed  that  it  was  the  customary  explana- 
tion of  the  theoretical  writers  on  government.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  criticise  their  views.  In  the  first  place,  they  assumed 
the  existence  of  a  ''state  of  nature'-  in  which  man  was  placed 
by  his  Maker.  Such  a  thing  never  existed.  Man,  from  the 
very  earliest  time,  was  associated  by  common  ties;  he  knew 
his  needs  and  his  powers,  and  learned  of  the  laws  of  nature 
by  experience.  He  understood  that  what  he  acquired  by  his 
own  industrj^  was  his  own.  He  knew  nothing  about  a  state 
of  nature:  that  was  a  mere  fairv  tale  to  him.  When  he  made 
his  powers  and  duties  the  guide  of  his  conduct  he  based  his 
ac^/tions  on  his  senses.  The  moral  principle,  aided  by  experi- 
ence, was  the  directing  forc^..  The  right  of  property,  as  well 
us  those  of  life  and  liberty,  were  the  results  of  a  development — 
in  a  sense  the  gift  of  nature.  The  pur[X)se  of  civil  society 
was  to  guard  these  by  stronger  sanctions  than  the  moral  sense, 
which  was  t<>o  weak  and  uneciual  among  men  for  that  purpose. 

Rousseau,  in  his  treatise  on  the  social  contract,  stilted  that 
when  a  compact  is  entered  into  to  start  a  society,  the  vested 
interests  and  acquired  rights  nnist  be  taken  into  account. 
From  this  Ford  argued  that,  while  the  natural  rights  of  man 
ought  to  ))e  recognized  in  all  constitutions,  the  real  situation 
of  each  people  ought  to  govern  their  own  institutions  and 
make  them  peculiar  to  themselves.  While  the  natural  rights 
could  not  vary,  the  interests  of  man  are  subject  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  the  state  of  societv  is  itself  liable. 
When  there  is  but  one  kind  of  interest  among  the  people  who 
are  about  to  associate,  it  is  as  easy  to  adjust  thcMr  constitution 
to  their  accjuired  intenv^t  as  to  their  natural  rights.  If  they 
were  all  shepherds,  whatever  guaranteed  the  interests  of  one 
would  serve  for  all.  If  thev  were  all  huntsmen  or  husband- 
men,  the  rule  would  still  l)e  simple  and  plain.  But  if  husband- 
men should  come  to  associate  with  shephc^rds  the  latter  would 
necessarily  stipulate  that  the  pasture  should  not  all  be  turned 
up  by  the  plow,  and  if  huntsmen  should  join  both,  the  one 
would  stipulate  that  they  should  not  frighten  away  or  scatter 
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the  flotrks;  tlw  other  that  they  should  not  truiiipk'  the  fields  of 
prahi.  Then,  it  in  also  proper  lo  dUtingtiish  the  rij.'^tts  of  tho 
prior  (X'i^ui«tit«fniiii  ihow-of  till  MtilisecinenI  iminignint^^.  He 
held  that  it  can  never  Iw  euntended  hy  any  law,  hnnian  or 
divine,  tlint  a  IkmIv  of  luislitiiulnien  hnv"  ri  right  to  entt^r  uiKin 
the  peaceful  «fH-it'ty  of  shepherds  and  prewrib^'  their  own 
terms  "f  ii.-*doi'iiitioii.  All  that  the  iieweciinei»  i-nii  ask  of  thn 
prior  of^eupant  in  a  jifimmnf y  of  their  natural  rights  and  ai- 
([nired  inti^ivstii.  If  their  iiwiuiredihti'i'e--"tnan'»tieh  that  they 
are  incompatihlo  with  those  of  the  prior  otrcupantw.  they  ought 
to  seek  some  other  pim'o.  An  intrusion  like  this  into  the  do- 
nminp'  of  h  Neltled  ]K'ople  ean  riaim  no  more  pretpnse  of  right 
than  Alexander,  when  he  pasned  the  Granieus.  or  Clieaar  when 
he  croi^sedtheRuliicon.  A  wandering honlc  has  just  iiamucb 
riphl  to  settle  down  amonjrst  a  people  and  Im-  their  lawgivers 
as  they  have,  aftt-r  having  formed  an  iisso<>iation  Iwised'upon 
muluul  advantages,  to  change  them  at  pleawure  as  (Jieir  vary- 
ing intf-re^te.  their  pa.s8iuTis.  or  their  eapriin-s  luuy  dietut<.<. 
The  majority  ha*  no  right  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  compact, 
eW  at  any  moment  the  stronger  [lai'ty  might  re  volution  ix« 
tilings.  Catalinc  could  not  he  tilled  a  c-onspirutor.  for  the 
only  test  of  right  eondurt  would  Ih-  sneec*-*, 

In  this  way  he  disposed  of  the  theoretical  i|ue><tion.  'I'hen 
Uf.  tiirntMl  to  S<iHth  Carolina  and  ohwrved  that  in  no  eimntry 
under  heaven  could  the  case  he  iM-tt^-r  exemplifii>d  than  in  that 
Staff.  Itrt  int<!reMt«  wpi-e  planting  and  wTmmerce.  funning 
and  manufai'tiiring  by  sections.  These  deserved  i-qual  eon- 
aidt^ration  in  framing  a  oon«titut,i)»n.  Neither  nhould  hold  ilj< 
right*  hy  courtesy  of  the  other.  Such  a  relationship  could 
flow  only  fromyonqnest.  It  coidd  )n)t  Ik*  the  rei>ult  of  unitufti 
consent.  Then  he  jwinted  out  tho  division  caused  hy  the  ex- 
iBtoni'c  of  slavery.  There  wi-n-  those  who  pursued  and  nuii-t 
pursue  their  occu^mlion  with  the  itid  of  slaves,  and  those  who 
pursue  or  might  pursue  their  mt-iiiMitions  hy  their  own  Inlxir. 
This  latter  division  of  intcn-sts  he  considered  the  most  im- 
portant. It  eansed  a  well-marked  cleavage  Iwtween  the  str- 
tions.  Th«  fact  that  wiun-  In  the  up  country  possesses!  slave* 
did  not  alter  the  situation,  since  only  those  wlnp-i>  .unditinn 
i-e»t<Hl  wholly  on  the  pos-session  of  slave-f  cnl 
havingdistinctly  slave  interests.  Nature  h:i  ; 
men  of  whit*  people  should  not  lattor  in  the  i.-  i  ■(  ^ 
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the  Carolinas,  but  she  had  not  interdicted  their  laboring  in  the 
up  cour^y,  especially  above  the  falls  in  the  rivers.  The  s^ave 
was  essential  to  the  one;  he  was  but  convenient  to  the  other. 
To  him  it  seemed  that  the  purpose  of  the  reformers  was  so 
to  change  the  representation  as  to  put  the  wealth  of  the  low 
country  and  all  its  interests  absolutely  in  the  control  of  the 
up  country.  To  the  low  country  this  involved  the  question  of 
^'to  be  or  not  to  be."  It  meant  that  commerce  and  slavery 
were  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  most  numerous,  whose  manufac- 
turing interests  were  repugnant  to  the  first  and  who  would 
be  better  off  without  the  second.  As  prior  occupants  they 
could  not  be  called  on  to  make  sucli  a  concession.  They 
were  willing  to  recognize  their  title  to  all  the  rights  of  free- 
men. That  is,  they  were  willing  to  guarantee  them  protec- 
tion to  life  and  property  as  they  had  done  in  the  past.  They 
were -even  willing  to  do  this  largely  at  their  own  expense 
as  heretofore.  But  they  must  continue  to  insist  that  their 
very  existence  as  a  people  depended  upon  the  perpetuation 
of  certain  fundamental  institutions,  and  they  could  not  sub- 
mit to  any  people  on  earth  the  power  of  abrogating  or  alter- 
ing them.  They  had  embarked  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in 
that  system  which  their  forefathers  had  inaugurated,  and  that 
they  must  cease  to  be  altogether  the  moment  they  ceased  to 
be  just  what  they  were.  It  seemed  to  Ford  that  their  sys- 
tem would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  up  country.  On  the 
contrary,  their  wealth  and  power  would  always  be  a  mutual 
advantage,  which  they  were  willing  to  share.  If  they  had 
known  that  the  immigmnts,  whom  they  protected  from  the 
savages  and  supplied  with  necessaries  in  the  earl}^  days  would 
one  day,  because  of  their  numbers,  demand  control  of  their 
property  and  their  interests,  they  would  have  allied  themselves 
with  the  Indians  to  keep  out  all  newcomers.  He  objected  to 
the  meaning  given  to  the  word  equality,  which  was  then  on 
ever}^ body's  lips.  It  was  extended  to  apply  to  interests  and 
conditions  in  a  wav  which  was  not  intended  bv  nature.  Indi- 
viduals  were  very  unequal  in  many  respects.  It  was  just  to 
give  them  all  equal  political  rights,  hut  the  (fovernment  could 
go  no  further.  So  far  as  wealth  was  concerned,  it  could  pro- 
tect itself  where  it  was  equally  distributed  geographically^ 
but  in  South  Carolina  that  was  not  the  case.  Therefore  it 
needed  special  protection,  and  this  could  be  intrusted  to  the 
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low  country  whure  moot  ui  it  wii8  locAt^id,  and,  furthermore, 
because  it«  porsoniil  interests  were  t'ommon  to  the  entire  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  up  country  lould  make  an  attack  on  the 
wealthy  without  injury  lo  ita  own  i^itizenfi.  It  was  esjjecially 
titling  that  personal  lihorty  should  be  in  the  keeping  of  the 
planters.  l)ceuuHe  their  senw^  of  frevdoni  was  made  more  vivid 
by  the  contrast  that  slavery  constantly  kept  befoi-e  their  eyes. 
He  dosed  with  an  interesting  appeal  to  the  middle  districts, 
whoso  interests,  aw  pointed  out  In  a  preceding  chapter,  were 
becoming  idonticai  with  thi>s<-  of  the  tidt'-wat".T. 

Henry  William  Desaussiire  elnimod  to  be  a  nonpartisan  on 
the  question  at  issue,  but  his  article  was  largely  a  refulHtion 
of  the  Bi^uments  of  the  reform  association  and  the  lettern  of 
AppiniK.'  To  the  dogma  tliat  equality  is  the  natural  condition 
of  man.  he  replied  that  the  condition  in  South  (.'arutina  was 
such  that  if  the  theory  were  applied  it  would  result  in  the 
freeing  of  the  unfoiiunate  ulaves,  who  formi-d  two-lifths  of 
the  population  of  the  State  and  were  the  only  cultivators  of 
the  soil  in  the  low  country.  This  the  reformers  certainly 
would  not  like  to  see  brought  about,  beeause  it  would  l»e  the 
ruin  of  the  low  country.  It  would  abo  cau.se  a  gn'at  losa  to 
the  up  country,  where  one-sixth  of  the  slaves  were  owned. 
The  retvnt  int-urrections  in  the  West  Indies  he  thought  to  \» 
H  warning  to  them  not  to  force  a  sudden  emancipation. 

He  jiL-^Hticd  the  inequality  in  the  rupresi^^ntution  complained 
of  in  South  Carolina  by  citing  tho  experience  of  Frant-e  and 
some  of  the  other  American  common  weal  thjt.  France,  an 
extreme  democracy,  assigned  representation  according  to 
population,  wealth,  and  area  of  the  <listrict.  In  North  Cnro 
Una  and  Virginia,  where  liberty  was  very  highly  prized,  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter,  tJie  counties  were  all  equally  i-epresented 
irrespective  of  their  {wpululion.  Brunswick  County,  in  North 
Caitilina.  with  a  population  of  1,5.57,  had  the  same  representa- 
tion as  Kowan,  whose  population  wns  l!i,0S)t4.  This  Stute  then 
followed  the  !<aine  custom  as  South  Carolina,  but  here  this 
rule  gave  the  advanti^rc  to  the  sickly.  sparsu'Iy  jxtpulatfjd,  and 
povei'tv-stri<!ken  counties  on  the  coast,  that  contributed  very 
little  to  the  revenues  of  the  Stale,  while  in  South  Cjirolina 

lorui  MovenipnL    Ctnrloton  Libnry.    PuUUcil  Hit- 
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the  possession  of  wealth  and  the  consequent  large  contribu- 
tions to  the  treasury  were  urged  as  a  justification  for  a  larger 
representation.  The  problem  in  Virginia,  according  to  Jef- 
ferson's notes,  was  like  that  in  South  Carolina,  because  of  its 
sectional  character.  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  furnished 
equally  good  examples.  Cape  May,  paying  an  annual  tax  of 
£209  and  having  a  very  much  smaller  population  than  Hun- 
terdon, which  paid  an  annual  tax  of  £998,  nevertheless  had 
the  same  representation.  He  pointed  out  that  not  one  of  the 
Southern  States  had  adopted  the  principle  of  apportioning 
representation  according  to  population.  A  due  sense  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  prevents  them  from 
resorting  to  that  rule.  In  the  framing  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution the  question  was  fully  discussed.  It  was  seen  at 
once  that  if  representation  in  Congress  were  assigned  in  pro- 
portion to  population  that  the  interests  of  the  South  would 
fall  entirely  into  the  control  of  the  numbers  in  the  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  and  their  weight  in  the  na- 
tional council  would  be  small  in  proportion  to  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  Treasury.  After  some  deliberation  the  good 
sense  of  the  Northern  delegates  in  the  convention  enabled 
them  to  recognize  the  justice  of  making  an  allowance,  and  the 
three-fifths  principle  was  adopted.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  behooved  the  people  of  the  State  not  to  call  in  question  the 
justice  of  the  concession  b}^  which  the  South  secured  twelve 
more  representatives  in  Congress  than  her  population  would 
have  entitled  her  to.  For  the  ditferences  between  the  up 
country  and  the  low  country  were  much  the  same  as  those 
that  existed  between  the  North  and  the  South.  The  low 
country  had  five-sixths  of  the  slaves,  two-ninths  of  the  white 
population,  and  paid  about  seven-ninths  of  the  taxes.  The 
taxes  for  1789,  1790,  and  1791  amounted  to  £28,081  for  the 
low  country  and  £8,390  for  the  up  country.^ 

He  intimated  that  the  differences  between  the  sections  had 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  it  had  been  openly  asserted  that  if 
the  control  of  the  State  should  be  surrendered  to  the  up  coun- 
try the  following  winter,  the  low  country,  knowing  that  such 
action  was  without  precedent  anywhere  and  realizing  that  no 
wrongs  whatever  had  been  connnitted  by  them,  would  feel 

^  Desaussure,  Letters  on  the  Question  of  Altering  Representation,  Charleston,  1795, 
pp.  32-33.     (Phocion.) 
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themselves  so  much  aggrieved  that  they  would  seek  a  separa- 
tion. This  would  be  most  unfortunate,  because  each  would 
then  have  to  l>ear  the  burden  of  supporting  a  separate  govern- 
ment, and  in  time  might  b(»eome  bitter  enemies.  He  warned 
the  reformers  against  making  the  mistake  of  the  leaders  in 
the  French  Revolution  by  pursuing  the  shadow  of  fi*eedom 
for  its  substiince.  Their  scheme  was  altogether  too  ideal  and 
too  theoretical  to  suit  the  many-sided  and  contradictory  ele- 
ments in  societ3\  It  was  unwise,  he  thought,  to  discuss  a 
question  which  every}>ody  knew  would  produce  gre^t  excite- 
ment and  dissension  and  might  result  in  bloody  civil  war, 
especially  at  a  tim(»  when  the  nation  was  threatened  with  a 
war  with  England  and  France. 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  if  the  wealth  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  low  country  needed  protection  they  could  hardly 
rely  on  the  influence  that  prominent  planters  might  exeit  over 
the  up-country  meml)ers.  For  that  could  not  have  counted 
for  much  when  such  feeling  existed.  It  is  very  singular  that 
the  svstem  of  taxation,  as  it  then  existed,  was  remarkablv  lib- 
eml  to  the  up  country.  The  tax  on  slav(*s  fell  very  heavily 
on  th(^  low  country — so  with  the  land  tax,  because  the  low 
lands  were  nmch  more  valuable  on  account  of  their  location 
near  navigable  water.  The  tax  on  carriages  and  on  luxuries 
hardi}'  touched  the  back  country,  and  the  poll  tax  of  colonial 
times,  whi(^h  would  have  hit  that  section  hard,  wa^  repealed. 


CnAPTKK  i\. — TiiK   Reform  in  trk  Apportionment  of  Representa- 
tion— (ContiniUHl). 

The  issue  was  })rought  up  in  the  legislature  that  met  in  the 
autunm  of  17m,  by  petitions  sent  in  from  the  upper  districts 
asking  for  a  readjustment  of  the  n»pres(»ntation.  In  answer 
to  these  the  house  adopted  a  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  5S  to  53, 
stating  that  it  was  inexpedi(»nt  to  do  so.  Th(»  reason  given 
was  that  the  existing  represcMitation  was  fixed  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  I7t)0  as  the  result  of  a  compromise  which  was  Imsed 
on  an  attem))t  to  put  th(^  interest  of  tht»  two  sections  on  an 
ecjual  footinir.  Experience  had  shown  that  the  plan  worked 
well  and  tended  to  promote  the  tniiKiuillity  and  prosperity  of 
the  State.     The  senate  connnittee  having  the  matter  under 
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considemtion  waa  more  favorable.  It  brought  in  a  report 
admitting  that  the  existing  system  was  unjust  and  proposing 
that  representation  be  assigned  thereafter  in  poi*portion  to 
white  population,  adding  thei^>to  all  persons  excepting  Indians 
not  taxed.  The  senate  did  not  adopt  the  report,  however, 
but  passed  a  resolution  defining  the  purpose  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  that  of  securing  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and 
stating  that  this  had  been  fully  accomplished  under  the  exist- 
ing arrangement.  Therefore  it  would  be  unwise  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners.  The  vote  stood  17  ayes  and  16 
noes.  This  was  a  strictly  sectional  division,  as  it  had  been 
in  the  house,  excepting  that  a  few  of  the  low-country  men 
had  voted  with  the  other  section. 

The  vote  in  the  senate  was  taken  on  December  12,  the  one 
in  the  house  on  December  22,  On  December  17,  after  the 
defeat  in  the  house,  16  senatoi*s  and  56  representatives  from 
the  up  country  held  a  meeting  at  Columbia  and  drafted  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  low  country,  which  is  full  of 
interest.  The  paper  was  sent  to  the  (Columbian  Herald  at 
Charleston  for  publication  by  Robert  Goodloe  Harper.^  In 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  reform  movement,  they  pro- 
tested against  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  bring  the 
reformers  and  their  cause  into  discredit.  The v  complained  of 
being  accused  of  fomenting  discontent,  riots,  sedition,  and 
even  civil  war;  of  desiring  to  get  control  of  the  entire  State 
government,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tax  the  low  country  and 
exempt  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  never 
been  lawless  or  violent  in  advocating  reform,  nor  had  they 
embarrassed  the  government  by  withdrawing  from  the  legis- 
lature and  setting  up  for  themselves,  as  they  might  have  done 
at  anv  time. 

On  comparing  this  addn^ss  with  the  previous  articles  on  the 
question  it  is  easy  to  detect  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  up-countrv  leaders,  which  was  evidently  brought  about 
])V  the  discussions.  They  had  given  up  contending  for  purely 
a])stract  rights.  While  from  a  ])urely  theoretical  point  of 
view  they  had  held  that  representation  ought  to  be  based 
on  population,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 
State,  thev  now  admitted  that  the  rule  could  not  apply.     But 

1  Columbian  Herald,  Charleston,  October  29,  1795.      It  was  also  jmblinhed  by  W.  p. 
Harris  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  October  11, 17U6. 
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tbey  urged  that  the  roprBSPUtHtion  bn  so  changed  as  to  give 
them  more  infliioiice  in  the  govenirnent  of  tlie  State  and  stili 
allow .  siiipio  protection  to  the  woalth  of  the  low  country. 
They  pointed  out  that  tho  Stat«  was  divided  into  three  great 
divisions,  whi<rh  were  naturally,  Rconomicatly,  socially,  and 
politically  unlike.  The  right  thing  to  do  was  to  have  ca<'h  of 
these  S'wtions  ctjually  i-ep resented,  or  nearly  so.  The  low 
country  embraetxl  the  districts  of  Charlouton,  Beaufort,  and 
GworgeUiwn;  the  middle  country  t.liose  of  Orangehurg,  Cam- 
den, and  Oheraw:  and  the  up  country  proper  Ninety  Six, 
Washington,  and  Pinckm-y.  The  up  tountry  and  the  low 
country  presented  the  gi-eatest  coutmst  in  point  of  wealth, 
population,  mannerij,  and  custom.':,  in  agt;  and  in  industries, 
while  the  middle  country  was  between  the  two  in  these 
re»peet«.  It  ."mriwswttd  the  low  country  in  population,  but  it 
was  behind  tlie  up  i«)rmtry  in  that  regard.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  surpassed  the  up  country  in  wealth  and  in  number  of 
Hlavr<»  in  proportion  to  population,  but  in  thowe  respects  it 
could  not  e<(ujd  the  low  country.  Its  chief  industry  had  come 
to  be  cotton  and  rice  planting  for  exiwrt.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstanceH  it  was  not  ]n.^t  ho  to  app<irtion  the  represientation 
a^  to  tiinjw  the  control  of  the  State  government  into  the 
hands  of  one  section,  Political  power  ought  to  Iw  so  dis- 
tributed, they  argued,  as  to  givu  the  middle  coimtry  the 
balance  of  power,  as  nature  had  intended.  This  they  tried 
to  show  was  perfectly  safe  t)y  citing  statistics.  According 
to  the  census  of  17iK),  the  three  sections  mnked  a»  foUowe  in 
reganl  to  population: 
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AcxMirdiug  to  this  plan  the  low  country  would  still  havp 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  ri-presentation.  which  would 
enuhte  it  to  prevent  any  radical  change  being  made  in  the 
constitution,  .-iiice  a  two-thirdu  vote  wbm  ne(v*isary  fur  tho 
adoption  of  an  amendment.  IWideit,  it  wa«  not  likely  that 
the  middle  country  would  join  with  the  up  country  in  any 
ttcheme  that  would  necessarily  pla«e  it  under  the  control  of 
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the  upper  districts;  for,  if  it  must  be  governed  by  one  sec- 
tion, it  would  naturally  prefer  the  low  country,  with  which  it 
had  most  in  common.     In  the  same  way  the  upper  section 
would  be  secured  against  any  radical  change,  since  it  also  had 
more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  representation.     As  to  the 
fear  that  if  the  low  country  lost  control  of  the  legislature 
the  slaves  would  be  libemted,  that  was  wholl}^  groundless,  for 
everv  memlKU*  from  the  back  countrv  was  himself  a  slave 
owner.     Although  few  of  the  people  had  any  large  number 
of  slaves,  most  all  the  farmers  had  some,  so  that  if  any  legis- 
lator voted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  he  would  surely  be 
treated  to  a  coat  of   t4ir  and  feathers  on  his  return  home. 
Furthermore,  the  middle  country  held  many  slaves,  and  would, 
therefore,   never   join   the  upper  section    in  an  antislavery 
measure,  and  without  its  aid  the  up  country  could  do  nothing. 
This  arrangement  would  also  prevent  any  unjust  tax  being 
placed  on  negroes,  for  it  would  fall  heaviest  on  the  up-couutry 
planter,  whose  slaves  were  least  profitable  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  transporting  to  market  what  they  mised. 

Nor  was  there  any  reason  for  fearing  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion. The  manufacturing  business  was  of  the  household  sort, 
so  that  what  little  connnercc  existed  consisted  in  an  exchange 
of  produce  for  imported  merchandise.  Being  thus  outside  of 
the  channels  of  trade,  money  was  exceedingly  scarce,  very 
much  more  so  than  on  the  coast,  even  in  proportion  to  wealth. 
Taxes  were  thus  paid  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Light  as 
they  were  in  tlie  up  country,  the  people  felt  the  burden  very 
greatly,  as  the  daily  seizures  of  property  for  unpaid  taxes 
for('i})lv  indicated,  so  that  if  anv  member  voted  for  an  in- 
crease  of  taxation  he  would  never  in*  reelected. 

They  argued  that  in  every  other  respect  the  proposed 
arrangement  would  insure  the  ])rotection  of  the  interests  of 
all  till!  siM'tions.  T1h\v  oppostnl  ])articularly  the  suggestion 
that  had  been  made  of  dividing  the  State,  illustrating  their 
argument  by  the  fa))le  about  the  inxly  and  its  members.  One 
passage  is  worth  ([noting.      It  reads: 

We  all  contribiiti'  to  tlu*  ]»u))lir  advaiita^'o,  each,  IikUviI.  in  a  ilifferont 
way,  )mt  each  i.s  iii(lis|»eTisa))le  in  nuni)>crs  and  strength.  If  you  form  tlie 
l)loo(l,  thi^  Hcfcili,  and  the  beautiful  countenance  of  the  ])ody  politic,  we 
con.v:titute  no  less  the  sinews  and  hones.  V<>u  must  «j:row  with  our  rapid 
growth,    and   we   must    ini])r()ve    hy   connnunication   of    \(>ur    improve- 
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menta.  ...  Bo  joflt  im  your  part;  >•«  canilid  aiid  wise.  Human  life 
is  A  ByetL>in  of  c»inpr<>DiiK«  ami  W)mp<)nHi.tionB.  None  of  us  ran  procure 
und  n.'t«in  uU  ihal  tiiir  HelMuve  would  prompt  tis  U)  wish;  but  we  all  flod 
■  iiirsplvos  ohIigM  t"  umkc  eaiTiflccs,  to  nubiuit  to  <lepriviilions.  They 
i>ti|rlit  l»  be  iiintiial.  \V>  have  mivi'n  up  iniich  of  tliat  to  wliirh  wo  thiolt 
iiiirwlvtiM  entitled;  do  you,  in  tiini,  WHiuieBce,  and  mxiiiieei'e  with  rhwr- 
fiiliinw  and  witli  siMrity,  in  our  munnablr  and  tnodmt  rvi[uisition)t?  Wn 
Hliall  then  accept  an  a  Imhih  what  we  niieht  daini  w  a  right,  aud  make  you 
n  rii'h  n^tum  in  oinfidenii-  ami  attAchmvut :  «i  shall  ibcwuuudHoC  imr 
fiiuntry  I*  healed,  the  source  o(  our  differences  forever  driwi  nji,  aral  olir 
publii'  pruqierity  aud  ha|>i>inevti  be  fixed  «u  a  Itaxia  broad  aa  unr  soil  and 
llmi  an  tile  nverlaalJng  fnnn<tatii)nB  of  iuBti«e  and  truth. 

Tlioru  in  a  toti«  uf  uutepokeii  fnuikncsa  about  tbia  address 
that  is  very  chniticteristie  of  the  time,  and  stands  out  in 
mnrkcd  rontiiut  with  the  adroitly  phi-ased,  cautiously  sclented, 
partisan  declarations  of  latt-r  times.  From  tb«  modern  poli- 
'  tician's  point  of  view,  they  certainly  made  a  poor  casse  of  it  in 
this  address.  They  admitted  too  much.  When  they  aban- 
(totie>d  the  theovetimi  grounds  on  which  they  had  originally 
liHHed  their  daltu  to  a  larger  representation,  their  main  ar^- 
ment  was  gone.  There  wa«  not  the  wiightest  intimation  of 
any  abu»o  or  even  tuifairncsij  in  the  administration  of  the 
Kovemmeiit  by  the  low  country.  It  was  admitted  that  their 
policy  had  Ijeen  ejiUghlcncd  and  even  generous.  Now  that 
they  aoknowh'dged  that  exceptional  local  conditions  made  the 
general  theory  of  representation  iiiapplieuble  in  South  t^ro- 
lina.  there  wiw  nothing  left  to  cotit^^nd  for  excepting  a  com- 
pnimine  system,  This  they  already  had,  and  no  oppression  of 
any  kind  hud  resulted.  A))out  the  only  argument  still  left 
wa»^  that  the  dy)<tem  had  in  it  the  poi^sibtlity  of  oppreission, 
which  wajs  a  Ibi-eateniny  danger  to  the  up  country.  But  that 
remained  ho  long  as  the  State  continued  to  be  divided;  for 
even  under  the  system  that  they  propowed  tliere  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  planting  inteieats  f  r<)ni  uniting  and  controlling 
the  State  through  the  leginlaturt'.  There  was  no  need  of 
amending  the  constitution  for  that  purpose.  As  it  stood,  it 
provided  for  the  most  strongly  centralized  and  ari.'^tocratic 
goveniment  that  could  have  ln'cn  ^stnblished  under  tlie  limi- 
tations fixed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited  States.  The 
plant^TM  could  not  have  wished  for  a  better  instrumetit  of 
oppression  if  Uiey  hiul  been  inclined  to  Injun'  the  up  country. 
Another  feature  of  this  controvi^rsv  that  will  interest  the 
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student  of  Hoiriolog}'  especially  is  the  very  marked  sectional- 
ism  that  existed  in  the  State.  The  people  clearly  felt  that 
there  were  two  distinct  societies  within  their  bounds.  Id 
ever}'  Western  community  there  is  a  feeling  that  as  soon  as  a 
stninger  arrives  and  establishes  himself  amongst  them  he 
hocomos  one  of  them.  It  never  occurred  to  the  tide-water 
planters  to  assume  such  an  attitude  in  their  dealings  with  the 
up  (»ountry.  They  looked  upon  the  people  of  that  section  as 
stmngers  within  their  gates,  who  were  welcome  to  enjoy  their 
hospitality,  but  who,  of  course,  must  not  presume  to  meddle 
with  their  affairs.  It  is  curious  that  the  back-country  men 
thcuLselves  half  felt  that  way  about  it.  They  came  uninvited 
and  so  nearly  in  a  body  that  they  were  a  little  conscious  of 
being  intruders,  particularly  when  they  did  not  take  up  with 
the  establish(»d  customs  and  institutions  of  the  original  com- 
nuuiities.  Tlu\y  frankly  admitted  that  they  were  a  plebeian 
stock,  striyiiig  to  share  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  planter 
aristocracy. 

The  address  had  no  further  effect  than  to  arouse  a  more 
general  interest  in  the  reform  movement.  Petitions  upon 
petitions  were  sent  in  to  the  legislature  every  fall.  But  these 
were  (juietly  disiK)sed  of  by  Ix^ing  referred  to  a  committee 
that  never  reported,  or  if  it  did,  the  consideration  of  the 
report  was  ])()sti)()ni*d  to  some  more  convenient  time,  which, 
of  course,  never  nunc.  In  ITiM)  the  ayes  and  noes  were  again 
tak(»n  on  tlir  ([uestion,  and  thcv  stood  50  to  57,  very  nearly 
the  same  as  the  yote  t\y()  yours  proyiously.*  Of  the  fifty  who 
voted  for  aclumge  throo  came  from  the  low  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  fiye  from  th(»  niiddh^  riycM*  districts  voted  with 
the  low  country  against  a  chantre  of  representation.  A  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  ayes  and  noes  recorded  in  the  journals  of 
the  l(»gislatun»  from  17J*0  to  1814  on  thirteen  different  propo- 
sitions shows  how  the  sectional  feeling-  dominated  the  politics 
of  the  State.  The  results  in  a  few  inst^mces  will  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  tlie  tenor  of  all  the  ivst. 

Under  the  constitution  of  ITlM)  the  planters  who  owned 
estates  in  more  than  one  election  district  were  in  the  habit  of 
yoting  in  sey(*ral  places  at  import^uit  (^lections.  They  were 
enahled  to  do  this  because  the  polls  w(^re    kei)t   <)i)en  for  two 

H'ity  (fa/i.*ttc  and  Ihiily  A<lv.TtlH<>r,  Charleston.  D.-coinbrr  21.  1790. 
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days.  The  constitution  did  not  distinctly  «inction  the  pmo- 
tice,  hut  it  ini);ht  ))e  implied  in  the  cI»uhi>»  preHvribing  the 
(|uiilitication!<  of  memhprs  of  tbp  le^ittlsture  and  other  office- 
hoideis,  Aj*  notM  in  »  previous  ciiiipter.  there  wiia  «  prop- 
orty  qualilication  for  a  resident  <if  the  [wrish  or  election  dis- 
trict, and  ft  different  one  for  a  noiiiiwidpnt  property  owner. 
Unrfi-r  Uiis  provision  it  was  not  uii«nnmoii  to  elect  it  nonresi- 
dent property  owner  to  represent  the  distriet  in  the  legislature. 
Ill  like  mttnner  it  beninie  the  practice  to  vote  outside  of  one's 
home  parish.  On  Dotemhor  U.  1800,  Mr.  Hunter,  an  up- 
country  member,  otTcrndu  resolution  in  the  house  restricting 
a  voter  fipm  casting  his  lullot  in  more  than  one  place  in  any 
election.'  The  low-country  memt»ere  attempted  to  shelve  the 
measure,  as  they  had  twen  in  the  haldl  of  doing,  by  postpon- 
ing its  connidei'ation  to  the  next  Hesslon,  hut  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed, as  the  Vote  stood  32  for  and  57  against  [xwlponing.  As 
usual,  a  few  members  from  the  middle  river  section  votod 
with  the  low  country — thrccorfourin  tbisinHtHnu* — iuidalK>ut 
eight  low-country  men  voted  with  the  up  wuntry  agumst 
postponement.  The  memlK'rs  from  the  low  country  then  drew 
up  a  declaration  signed  by  4S  of  their  numljer  and  by  Ker- 
shaw, from  the  uentml  river  courtry.  to  lie  placed  on  the 
journal.  This  declaration  set  forth  that  it  was  the  practice, 
under  the  constitution,  for  ]>ersons  to  vot*-  at  im  niany  elec- 
tion precincts  as  they  pleased.  They  also  quoted  the  provi- 
sions respecting  the  manner  of  nuiending  the  constitution  lo 
show  that  ft  was  unconstitutional  to  change  the  constitution 
hy  a  resolution.  The  Ifttter  [xtint  was  voted  down  by  a  vote 
of  iT  to  511.  This  action  left  it  an  o|>en  question  whetherthe 
constitution  could  or  could  not  Ih>  amended  in  that  manner. 
The  wording  of  tliat  instrument  was  so  explicit  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  that  point.  It  provided  that  a  hill  foramending  the 
constitution  must  be  read  three  times  in  each  house,  and  Iw 
jm.s.'ied  in  caidi  hy  a  twii-thirds  majority,  and  be  published 
three  months  Iwfore  the  next  election  for  members  of  the 
legisliiture.  Then  if  {»issi>d  again  in  the  same  manner  it 
b<-ciime  H  [lart  of  the  constitution. 

The  Hunter  resolution  was  finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  57 
to  48.     The  members  lim^  up  in  almost  pre^Ucly  the  .same 
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way  as  the}-  had  previously.  Two  additional  members  were 
present  to  make  up  for  two  others  who  were  now.absent  from 
the  up-countr\'  delegation,  and  on  the  low-country  side  one 
additional  member  was  present,  but  live  others  among  the 
original  luunber  did  not  vote  this  time.  Later  the  house 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  Hunter  proposition 
was  a  sectional  measure,  wliich  was  apt  to  revive  old  feuds 
that  might  result  in  ""dissolving  the  social  compact."  It  also 
stated  that  the  resolution  w^as  not  binding  on  the  citizens  of 
the  State.     The  vote  stood  52  to  50. 

On  Dec(»inber  17,  1807,  the  question  of  electing  the  sheriff, 
clerk  of  the  court,  ordinary,  and  register  of  mesne  convey- 
ances came  Ijefore  the  house.*  Heretofore  these  officers  had 
been  appointed  by  the  legislature.  It  was  proposed  to  allow 
the  people  hereafter  to  elect  them  by  ballot  in  each  district. 
The  ')ill  wits  passed  by  a  close  sectional  vote  of  44  to  38,  a  few 
low-country  men  voting  with  the  up-country  members  and 
live  from  central  river  districts  voting  with  the  low  countr3\ 
In  the  senate  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  16  to  13,  dis- 
tributed in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

So  far  all  the  vott\s  given  were  on  local  questions  and  from 
their  very  natuir  sectional.  But  the  same  divisions  frequently 
took  place  on  national  issues.  For  example,  on  December  13, 
17iU,  a  resolution  was  oHercd  in  the  house  to  request  the  del- 
egation in  Congress  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  tax  on  liquors 
distilled  in  the  United  States.'  On  that  proposition  the  low' 
country  voted  almost  solidly  against  the  up  country,  in  which 
they  wen»  joined  i)v  tive  or  six  from  the  middle  river  districts. 
The  planters  of  course  voted  against  the  resolutions  and 
d(»feated  th(»in,  47  to  4.5. 

Atfain,  on  r)ecenii)er  13,  17iM;,  a  vote  was  recorded  in  the 
house  on  :i  })ill  to  incorporate  the  Hank  of  South  Carolina. 
The  heaviest  \ oti^  against  the  bill  cami*  from  the  up  country, 
and  it  was  lost  i>v  a  vote  of  52  to  45.'  So  far  as  analvs^ed  the 
vote  stood:  V\)  country,  34  against  and  11  for;  low  country, 
IS  against,  34  for. 

Anyoiu*  approaching  the  cjucstion  of  th(^  national  politics  of 

iThf  Tinu's.  clwirloslt.n.  Docoiubfr 'J(»,  22,  IMOT. 
•■'City  (ijizctte  iiinl  Daily  Advertiser,  .Jamuuy  10,  17U2. 

■'  It  was  iiii[»<)>siblr  to  locate  a  few  of  the  v<»les,  l»nl  in  no  (;a>e  would  the  geiieml  result 
he  materially  ehauKed.     Ibid.,  December  20,  17%. 
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thJK  early  pcrifxl  tbrouj^h  ii  detailed  study  of  local  history  and 
local  coiiditiimn  would  ho  rttrongly  iiiipn-ssed  with  the  iiiflii- 
em-e  that  tiie  ba(^k  louiitry  had  in  nhapiiig;  and  K'^'iiK  folor  to 
till-  iti^niornitic  iiiovctHtint  that  niiidr  Ji-rtfisnn  it»  Icadi-r  and 
hero.  It  was  tlie  imdevelopt-il  Iwuk  touiitrv  -the  region  of 
snirtll  funiiMHiid  honwchold  iiidu.-'Iry  tlial.-:^UiiniM^il  it«idi>iil»  on 
tho  liff  of  the  nation  when  the  new  democracy  displaced  the 
old-line  fi'di'i-uli^m  with  its  i'im«i>r\-iHiMiii  in  jmlitict.  its  ari.st4>- 
^^^lltie  Icanin^r  in  social  life,  its  desire  for  a  strong  national 
government  and  Kound  currency.  The  pi«>ple  in  the  early 
.-*tage  of  the  country's  dcvplopmeiit  were  accustomed  to  fru- 
gality and  to  doing  things  on  a  small  ^cule;  therefore!  they 
waDU>d  economy  in  the  luiminiNtration  of  the  Government. 
Thoy  demnmled  low  salarieH  and  low  taxe»i.  The  tack  of 
fuDiilttirity  with  Hnuiicial  and  oommereial  tmnsaetions  on  a 
large  ncale  gave  them  an  infltinrtlve  distrust  for  the  hank& 

In  hi'itorieal  (rcMtiHOs  thi^  regioti  is  gcnomlly  designatt^d  as 
an  agricultural  ^ectioa.  Hamilton,  in  his  rejKirt  on  rom- 
iticri'e.  tiietitioni^  tht«  fact  thiit  the  South  wa^  gcDcnilly  spoken 
of  as  having  conimereial  intereatj*  and  the  Middle  and  North- 
cm  .Stuti»'  u^  having  manufacturing  intcrcstis.  In  a  gcuentl 
wiiy  thJA  WHS  {KU'liajKi  true.  But  nn  looking  a  little  closer  wn 
i»n  see  that  in  order  to  Ih;  accurate  it  i;*  necessary  to  dlstin- 
gui»<b  bi'tween  the  seaenast  an<l  the  interior.  The  former, 
undoubtedly,  was  uiohI  luteritstt^'d.  in  commerce,  and  it  was 
this  Nection  that  n>ally  constituted  the  South  at  that  time. 
The  interior  of  the  South  and  the  Northern  HtatcM  as  a  whole 
were  more  interestwi  in  manufai-tures;  but  tlie  northern  coast 
region  also  hod  distinct  couuncn:iul  inteix'st^.  Particularly 
vifui  this  true  in  Now  Kngland,  where  the  men  engaged  in 
mcreiiiitile  pur.suit«  and  in  the  carrying  trade  largely  residwl. 
The  pH»ple  on  the  New  Kngland  <'oast  were  engaged  in  the 
trattie  itwlf  and  in  rihipbuilding.  which  was  nut  to  any  extent 
true  of  the  Southerneix.  Therefore  the  New  Kngland  sec- 
tion eonsideriHl  itf^  eommcrcinl  interest  ils  paramount.  In 
fact  it  is  generally  spoken  of  us  a  L-ommei'cial  section,  for  the 
rejkMJu  that  it  did  most  of  the  trading  and  carrying  business 
of  the  country,  This  shows  how  biowly  expn-ssions  of  this 
sort  are  used. 

Our  imliLstrial  sy^leiii  has  changed  so  itulicnlly  that  tbc^ 
teruu  "manufacturing  section,"  "commorciiil  soction."  and 
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'^agricultural  section"  have  come  to  mean  very  different 
things  from  what  the}-  did  after  the  Revolutionary  war.  Now 
we  call  that  region  a  commercial  section  where  the  buying  and 
selling  of  goods  is  the  prevailing  occupation.  But  this  could 
not  have  been  the  way  the  expression  was  used  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  centur}',  for  that  was  not  true  of  any  section.  It 
meant  then  a  region  where  the  people  engaged  in  cultivating 
the  soil,  which  was  a  universal  pursuit  almost  everywhere, 
sold  most  of  their  produce  and  purchased  mostly  what  they 
consumed.  That  region  was  a  manufacturing  section  where 
the  people  produced  largely  for  the  household  and  fabricated 
most  of  what  thev  needed.  In  that  sense  the  whole  interior, 
both  North  and  South,  was  very  much  alike,  as  were  the 
regions  within  reach  of  navigable  water  alike,  in  being  inter- 
ested in  commerce.  There  is  positive  evidence  in  the  discus- 
sions already  oited  that  this  was  the  way  those  expressions 
were  used  by  the  South  Carolinians  in  their  local  disputes,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  distinction  was  a  common  one. 
In  one  sense  of  the  term  there  was  no  manufacturing  section 
at  that  time,  for  there  was  no  region,  for  instance,  like  the 
State  of  Connecticut  to-da}^  where  the  leading  pursuit  is 
manufacturing  and  where  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the  peo- 
ple is  adjusted  with  reference  to  it.  Farming  in  that  State 
has  come  to  con.sist  in  producing  dairy  products,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  other  supplies  for  the  manufacturing  population  in 
the  nei<^hboring  towns  and  cities.  The  farmers  themselves 
rely  on  the  West  for  their  grains,  meats,  and  even  for  their 
draft  animals.  So  that  when  the  factories  are  running  at  full 
blast  they  are  prosperous,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the 
prices  of  grains  and  of  meats  go  down,  so  much  the  better  for 
them.  In  that  St4ite  the  interests  are  certainly  centered  in 
manufacturing,  and  we  properly  si)eak  of  such  regions  as 
having  chieily  manufacturing  interests.  This  arrangement 
of  industries  is  possil)le  only  under  the  factory  system,  which 
has  brought  about  the  present  interdependence.  It  could  not 
have  existed  at  th(^  beginning  of  the  century,  for  even  those 
engaged  in  making  things  produced  a  large  share  of  their  own 
supplies. 

In  the  same  way  the  expnvssion  ''commercial  interests'' has 
come  to  stiind  for  a  very  dilierent  thing.  In  the  early  period 
it  meant  market  facilities  quite  as  nuich  as  the  trading  and 
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laiTviiiy  businuM8  itself.  Now  PvcrylKxly's  wantM  are  suppliiHl 
through  the  market  and  all  occupations  cpoter  in  it  and  adjust 
their  atx'ounU  \ty  iiii-.itns  of  it.  This  wu.s  not  the  ranf.  under  the 
household  nvstein,  where  moHt  of  the  things  used  were  houio- 
iimdo.  Those  regions  then  were  oommercial  where  the  division 
of  labor  bad  proceedt'd  far  enough  to  tsUiblish  u  market  It 
will  lie  intore.sting  to  locate  that  i^nction  a  little  more  detinitelj. 
It  (^onsiHted  of  all  those  places  within  easy  reiat'h  of  the  oecan 
and  all  navigable  waters  leading  into  it.  This,  in  connection 
with  t hi' corresponding  region  on  theothvrsideof  the  Atlantic, 
cooperated  in  the  maintenance  of  a  division  of  la^tor  and  in  the 
establishment  of  a  market.  The  farm»,  forestry,  and  mines 
of  America  furnished  raw  materials  and  the  shops  of  Europe 
tinishcd  goods.  The  ocean,  with  it^i  adjoining  seas  and  the 
tributary  streams,  furnished  ji  gigantic  waterway — a  cheap  and 
ready  means  of  communii^ntioti.  Without  it  any  extensive 
system  based  on  a  division  of  lalwr  would  have  been  out  of 
the  qnestion.  By  means  of  it  there  was  a  «)n.side™ble  degree 
of  cooperation  between  the  people  on  both  sideH  of  the  Atlantic. 
There  would  have  twen  more  of  it  if  it  hwl  not  k-on  for  the 
navigation  acts  and  other  commercial  restrictions  of  the  mother 
country.  Even  after  the  BevoUition  England  continued  her 
policy  of  throwing  o^Mtacles  in  the  way  of  the  development 
of  our  commerce  and  our  carrying  trade.  England's  purpu««e 
wad  to  make  the  colonies  pi-oducprs  of  raw  materials  for  use 
in  her  manufacturing  and  shipbuilding  industries. 

If  the  colonial  industries  had  been  permitted  to  develop 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  that  is  precisely  the  form 
they  would  have  taken  in  all  those  regions  accessible  to  navi- 
gable waters.  Hut  the  trouble  was  that  the  British  landlord-t 
could  not  compete  with  the  American  farmers  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food  sturts,  which  were  the  only  products  that  could 
bo  produced  on  any  large  scale  in  the  Middle  and  New  Eng- 
land coIonie.-i.  To  protect  her  agncultui-al  interests  she 
gntssed  tHritf  laws  which  practically  excluded  American  fiK>d 
products  fwim  the  British  markets.  These  pitsiuctn  then 
sought  a  market  among  the  planters  of  the  South  and  the 
West  Indies,  who  were  specializing  as  much  ai<  possible  in 
the  production  of  profitable  stapliM.  like  indigo,  rice,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  semitropical  product.^",  and  neglecting  their  food 
supply,     The  West  India  market  was  an  importitut  ouUet  for 
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our  suq)lus  fish,  flour,  dairy  products,  meats,  and  lumber 
during  the  early  period.  These  were  exchanged  for  Spanish 
coin  or  sugar;  the  latter  was  in  turn  converted  into  rum,  to 
be  used  in  securing  negroes  on  the  African  coast,  which  sold 
for  coin  or  staple  products  in  the  Southern  markets.  In  this 
roundabout  way  the  food-producing  sections  within  reach  of 
navigable  waters  were  kept  partially  in  the  channels  of  trade 
and  secured  the  advantages  of  a  cooperation  with  Europe 
through  the  West  India  market.  So  far  as  these  sections 
were  not  able  to  make  the  necessary  exchanges  they  were 
forced  to  go  into  manufacturing  themselves. 

The^o  facts  ena])le  us  to  see  the  force  of  a  number  of  events 
in  our  early  history.  For  instance,  in  the  early  days  in  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  before  the  discovery  of  ric^,  indigo,  and 
cotton,  the  colonists  engaged  in  producing  meats,  vegetables, 
barrel  staves,  and  lumlx?r  for  the  West  India  market  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  proprietors  almost  gave  up  all  hope  of 
using  them  for  any  other  purpose.  The  Georgia  trustees,  b^^ 
prohibiting  the  traffic  in  rum  and  negroes,  seriously  crippled 
the  early  development  of  the  colon}"  by  cutting  these  colonists 
out  of  this  round  of  exchanges.  After  the  Revolutionary  war 
we  made  desperate  efforts  to  retain  our  rights  of  trade  with 
the  West  Indies  in  our  treaties  with  England.  It  was  the 
one  commerciiil  advantige  that  tho  food-producing  sections 
insisted  on  maintaining. 

When  we  keep  this  distinction  ))etween  the  coast  and  the 
interior  in  mind,  we  can  account  for  a  nuni])er  of  peculiarities 
in  our  politics.  For  instance,  in  the  vote  on  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  in  17S7,  the  sections  wore  clearly  pitted 
against  each  oth(M\  the  regions  accessible  to  naviga])le  waters 
voting  strongly  for  the  Constitution,  the  interior  against  it. 
The  interior  people  took  this  stand  partly  ixM'ause  the  Consti- 
tution prohibited  the  States  from  issuing  papier  money.  The 
interior  was  in  de})t  to  the  capitalists  on  the  coast;  coin  was 
scarce,  and  so  all  money  demands,  such  as  the  payment  of 
debts  and  taxes,  were  verv  keenly  f(^lt.  They  made  but 
very  few  exchanges  for  money,  so  the  inconvenience  of  a 
fluctuating'  currency  hardly  touch(»d  them,  while  they  were 
no  doubt  aware  of  the  positive  advantage  of  cheap  money  in 
the  payment  of  debts,  as  the  creditors  wow  of  the  advantage 
of  an  appreciating  currency  in  their  collection. 
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The  oppOHition  tu  the  intornal- revenue  tax  un  liijiiors  dis- 
lallfld  in  Ihe  I'nited  States  iMwomos  iiiopo  ni^nifiL-utit  in  the 
light,  cif  this  distinction.  The  interior  oppospd  the  tax  very 
stronifly,  because  it  crippled  their  hiiiiin«-s>«.  By  making 
wln'sky  Bnd  alrohol  of  their  gniins  tliey  reduced  the  bulk  of 
their  ])rodurta  enonnoiwly  and  inereased  their  viduo  at  the 
aaiiie  time.  This  priietiee  Immpht  many  within  the  reach  of  a 
market  that  othei-vriwe  would  have  been  cut  off  from  it«  ndvun- 
tages.  because  it  cost  mi>re  to  haid  tlie  grain  overland  to  the 
nearest  ptirt  than  it  wafl  worth.  In  the  same  way  tlie  coajst 
T-egioii  oppoai'd  the  embargo  bitUM-ly  in  1S(W  btjcaiise  it  put  a 
stop  to  the  round  of  exchanges  ahnolutoly  nej-pssary  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  industrial  »yBt*?m.  On  June  iJT.  IHOS,'  the 
ijuestion  came  to  a  vot«  in  the  house  of  repreflentntives  at 
(Iblunibia  in  the  form  of  u  reitohition  dts^laring  that  no  legis- 
lative it'striotions  ou  commerce  wore  required  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  country.  Tlie  ujvi'iimitrv  voU^  was  strongly  uguinst 
thi-  nuMwiire.  29  to  Itl,  while  tlio  low  country  was  all  hut 
imanimously  for  it,  40  to  8,    The  motion  wa.s  carried.  67  to  3R. 

■liK'kson.  in  hiw  day.  repiTNcntf-d  the  same  element  in  our 
(HtliticH  that  .Jefferson  had  tM-fore  him.  It  nhow<.*d  its«lf  in 
the  war  on  the  banl(.  in  the  exl^'usion  of  the  nuffrage,  and  the 
equali/ation  of  I'epresentation,  in  the  democnttic  tone  of  our 
social  life.  Itrought  alniut  by  the  genenil  equality  existing  in 
the  newer  liack  country. 

The  nicwt  int^eresting  pha-se  of  the  actional  strife  in  South 
Carolina  whh  iIj*  culmination  in  the  reform  of  1808,  This  we 
must  now  descrilie. 

The  situation  waw  l»est  summed  up  in  a  speech  by  Joseph 
Alston,  from  VVinyaw.'  He  urged  that  the  question  of  amend- 
ing the  constitution  1)e  submitted  to  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion instead  of  a  legislature,  becjtUHf  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciploH  of  political  HlN^rty  were  involved.  This  important  issue, 
he  said,  had  been  reduced  to  a  paltry  ciint4'st  for  jxtliHciil 
|»ower  bot.wwn  the  njiiH-r  imd  the  lower  districts  of  the  State. 
He  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  existing  representation, 
not  for  reasoFis  of  local  interest,  tor  from  a  geographi<«l 
point  of  view,  he  did  not  cai-e  -whether  Winyaw  or  York 
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had  the  most  influence  in  the  legislature.*  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned  he  favored  taking  white  population  as  a  basis,  but 
he  would  not  oppose  a  double  basis  of  population  and  wealth. 
The  important  thing  was  to  adopt  a  system  based  on  some 
principle,  so  as  not  to  make  representation  depend  on  an 
arbitrary  decree  of  the  legislature.  It  was  high  time  that  it 
should  cease  being  a  party  question.  Some  of  the  low-coun- 
try parishes  had  reason  to  side  in  with  the  reform  movement, 
for  their  representation  was  not  what  they  deserved.  For 
example,  All  Saints,  a  parish  on  the  extreme  northeastern 
coast,  not  included  in  the  black  belt,  had  one  member,  while 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Dennis  Parish  had  three,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  All  Saints  was  both  more  populous  and  more 
wealthy.  He  denounced  the  doctrine  that  Calhoun  later 
called  the  "concurrent  majority."  The  ground  on  which  the 
low  country  had  rested  its  claim  to  extra  representation  was 
that  it  had  pecular  interests  which  it  must  have  the  power  to 
protect.  This  amounted  to  saying  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
an  abuse  of  the  legislative  power  by  the  majority,  the  power 
to  do  so  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  minority.  This  idea  was 
certainly  a  happy  improvement  in  the  science  of  government, 
and  was  based,  no  doubt,  upon  the  maxim  of  the  facetious  Dr. 
Walcott,  that  as  there  are  more  fools  in  the  world  than  wise 
men,  the  few  have  always  a  better  chance  of  being  right  than 
many.  Under  different  circumstances  this  retort  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  crushing  argument,  but  this  was  not  a  case 
of  a  minority  of  one  community  being  opposed  to  a  majority  of 
their  number.  It  was  a  case  of  an  original,  older,  smaller, 
but  wealthier  conmmnity,  whose  institutions  rested  on  slavery, 
trying  to  hold  its  own  against  a  newer,  free  society  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  it  bv  its  numbers.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly  the  way  that  the  tide-water  men  looked  upon  the 
question.  Their  greed  for  power  was  not  so  much  for  office  and 
spoils  {IS  it  was  for  security.  Anyone  who  fails  to  gi^sp  this 
idea  nnist  fail  to  estimate  rightly  the  motives  of  the  Southern 
men  in  the  constitutional  convention  and  later  in  Congress. 
Of  course  after  1880,  when  fanaticism  had  seizi^cl  upon  the 
people,  and  tinic  had  altered  the  issue,  the  situation  changed 

1  Winj'aw  wius  a  i»uriHh  on  the  northetistcni  coast  and  York  wa.s  t>ne  of  the  extreme 
upper  districts. 
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radically.  It  Ixvaiiit'  (lien  a  <iupstioii  nf  monils  nitlier  than 
solely  orifi  of  institutioriN  and  intcreHts, 

The  strongest  plea  for  altt^rhig  the  representation  was  the 
portrayal  of  the  c-lmn^ed  economiu  and  Hocial  conditions  in 
the  State.  He  statod  that  with  the  exwption  of  ii  few  cities 
and  villages  on  iKith  sidew,  the  interests  of  the  people  were  agri- 
culturul.  Not  on  ly  agricultural,  hut.  with  the  exception  of  rice, 
they  produced  the  very  tiame  commodities — cotton,  tobacco, 
hemp,  indigo,  corn,  and  the  small  gmiix^.  which  had  alii^ady 
become  common  to  nearly  all  the  districts.  Moreover,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  wiui  everywhere  carried  on  imfortunately 
by  HlavcH.  While  the  slaves  in  the  low  country  were  held  by 
a  comparatively  few  large  plantei-M,  they  were  nearly  e<iimlly 
distributed  among  all  the  fanners  in  the  up  country.  The 
^tuatioii  hml  changed  decidedly  sincfl  1778.  Then  the  lower 
districts  were  (wsentially  what  thciy  were  in  181.17,  but  the  up 
country  wtui  then  Wm  cultured,  letw  refined,  and  limited  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  wants  by  the  products  of  their  own 
farms.  Possessing  few  or  no  slaves,  they  raiaed  little  for 
export  and  contributwl  less  for  the  >iup]K)rl  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  waft  indeed  a  melancholy  situation  to  face.  Still 
under  such  circumstances  the  low  country  leaders,  under  the 
influeni-e  of  the  humanilarian  principles  of  the  Rovolntiun, 
thought  themselves  Iwund  to  grant  them  e^jual  representation 
and  make  a  provision  in  the  constitution  for  keeping  it  so. 
By  l«ii7,  however,  the  up  country  had  made  moat  remarkable 
progress.  It  had  nearly  doubled  its  population  and  had  in- 
creased astonishingly  in  wealth,  and,  as  Mr.  Alston  observed, 
"to  complete  the  ctiniax,  they  have  aHsimilated  so  nearly  to 
the  privileged  districts  Ik^Iow,"'  Under  such  circumstances 
he  hoped  that  the  low  country  would  not  refuse  a»  a  Imon 
what  thirty  years  ttefore  they  had  fell  hound  lo  grant  them 
as  a  right. 

At  length,  on  DecemlMr  l*i,  1807.  the  house  passed  a  reso- 
Intion  calling  a  special  sesnionof  the  legislature,  beginning  the 
third  Monday  in  the  following  Jatiuary.  for  the  eunsideration 
of  a  i-efomi  of  the  representation. '  The  senate  concurred  in 
the  nufolution  two  days  lal^jr.  Thv  intt^'ting  tumM  out  to  be 
very  harmonious,  the  reform  measure  passing  with  only  two 
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votes  against  it  in  each  house.  It  provided  for  a  redistribu- 
tion of  the  representation  on  the  basis  of  population  and  taxa- 
tion. For  that  purpose  the  census  was  to  be  taken  in  1809 
and  everv  ten  vears  thereafter.  The  measure  took  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  1790.  It  provided 
that  the  legislature  shall  allow  one  representative  for  every 
sixty -second  part  of  the  whole  number  of  white  inhabitants 
in  the  State,  and  one  representative  also  for  every  sixty -second 
part  of  the  taxes  raised  by  the  legislature  of  the  State. ' 

In  case  the  fractions  of  population  in  any  district,  when 
added  to  the  fraction  of  taxes,  was  equal  to  unity,  one  repre- 
sentative was  to-be  allowed.  Each  district  was  to  have  at 
least  one  representative,  and  in  order  to  make  up  124,  addi- 
tional members  were  to  be  assigned  to  those  districts  having 
the  largest  fraction  left  over.  There  were  a  few  slight 
changes  in  the  district  boundaries,  but  these  were  of  no  con- 
sequence. After  that  date  each  district  and  parish  was  to  be 
allowed  one  senator,  except  Charleston,  which  was  to  have 
two  on  account  of  it&  having  two  parishes. 

Now,  what  were  the  real  effects  of  this  change  of  the  rej>- 
resentation?  Calhoun's  explanation  has  always  been  the 
accepted  one.*  After  reviewing  the  history  of  the  settlement 
of  the  up  country  and  its  exclusion  from  any  influence  in  the 
government,  he  continued:  *  *  *  ^-'The  senate,  which 
consists  of  one  member  from  each  election  district,  except 
Charleston,  which  has  two  (one  for  each  of  its  two  parishes), 
remained  the  same.  This,  in  consequence  of  the  organization 
of  the  lower  districts  into  parishes,  and  these  again  into  elec- 
tion districts,  gave  the  lower  section  a  decided  preponderance 
in  that  branch  of  the  legislature.  To  give  the  upper  section 
a  like  preponderance  in  the  house  of  representatives  it  be- 
came necessary  to  remodel  it.  For  this  purpose  there  were 
assigned  to  this  bninch  of  the  legislature  1*24  membei-s,  t>2 
were  allotted  to  white  population  and  (^2  to  taxation,  to  be 
distributed  according  to  election  districts,  giving  to  each  the 
number  it  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  combined  ratios  of 
the  two  elements.  This  gave  to  the  uppcM-  section  a  prepon- 
derance equally  decisive  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
thus  an  equilibrium  was  established  between  tlie  two  sections 

1  Cooper,  SUitiites  at  Large  of  South  Carolina.  Vol.  I,  p.  1S3. 
«  Calhoun,  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  401. 
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in  this  legislative  depiirtiiitMit  of  tin?  govcrniiient;  uiid,  tw  the 
[fovi'fiior,  judpra,  and  all  the  imixirtaiit  oflit-crs  uiidi'i'  the  g«v- 
ernniBiit  arc  tipixiintf^td  l)y  the  legislature,  an  equilihrium  In 
fivcrv  d('|mrtriieiitof  tho  governrnmit,  •  •  *  xhe  govern- 
ment. inst*'ud  of  l)eiiig  lie  it  w(w  under  the  eimntitution  of 
IT.ni,  the  government  of  the  lower  se<!tion,  or  beeoming  siih- 
wquently.  »«  it  tniiat  have  I«ircinie,  (he  jt"^''^""i'i'"t  uf  t'"" 
upper  Hwtion.  had  numtjera  eonstituted  the  only  element,  was 
eonverted  into  that  of  the  oonenrrcnt  nmjtirity.  and  made 
emphatically  the  govornmenl  of  the  entin'  [jopuhition — the 
whole  people  of  South  Carolina — and  not  one  of  jKirlion  of  its 
people  over  another," 

ThiB  cxpbination  would  lernl  one  U)  conelnde  that  it  wiw.  out 
of  a  senne  of  juatico,  baaed  on  politieal  theory  that  the  low 
country  yielded  and  made  a  givnt  conei^on.  In  tlie  light 
of  the  fact«  traced  in  a  preceding  chapter  in  regard  to  tlie 
»pruud  of  cottii:>n  planting  and  the  instittitkin  of  slavery  into 
the  middle  and  up  country,  wo  can  hardly  accept  Calhoun's 
statement  as  a  complet*-  and  .■aitisfnelory  explanation.  Taking 
the  low  country  aa  consisting  of  the  parishes  in  the  three  coast 
diittrict»  of  Charleston,  Georgetown,  and  Bi-aufort,  which  was 
xtill  customary  at  that  time,  the  new  apportionment  gave  the 
low  country  64  and  the  up  country  TO  in  the  assembly  and  the 
low  country  22  and  the  up  country  2S  in  the  senate.  Accord- 
ing to  this  int*'rpretiition  the  low  country  hud  made  a  real  con- 
cepwion  and  g^ven  the  up  country  control  of  lK»th  bmnches  of 
the  legislature.  But  evidently  the  low  country  ifas  no  longer 
confined  to  these  three  maritime  district-'.  Itjs  intr-resis  had 
spread  along  the  Sant*'e  and  the  Congaree  far  into  tlie  middle 
country;  where  the  districts  had  also  lieen  divided  into  jwr- 
ishes.  Counting  thin  section  in  with  the  old  low  country,  the 
i-epresnntatio"  stood  26  to  U'  in  the  senate  in  favor  of  tlie 
low  country;  the  house  was  evenly  divided,  «2  to  *i2.  This 
was  evidently  the  way  (.!alhoun  had  r<H'koiied.  But  the  real 
explanation  of  the  eonccsMion  must  lie  obtained  fn>m  a  study 
of  the  black  belt.  This  licit,  as  ulrt'ady  stuU^-d,  enihmeed  that 
region  in  which  the  colored  population  constituted  5(1  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total.  In  Ul'l  it  wa.-  limiUiil  U>  the  coa.-it  dis- 
trietM  which  it  never  quit«  covered.  By  IHiMl  it  had  gained 
cxinsiderably  along  the  eentnd  river  valle.yM,  an<i  by  ISlO 
remarkably  so.     It  was  evident  to  all  then  that  it  was  bound 
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to  spread  much  farther  in  the  decades  to  follow,  as  the  facili- 
ties for  transportation  were  perfected,  enabling  cotton  to  be 
brought  to  market  from  the  remotest  places.  That  region 
was  really  the  low  countrj'  writ  large.  Taking  that  as  our 
basis  and  contrasting  it  with  the  rest  of  the  State,  or  the  white 
belt,  the  representation  came  out  exactly  the  same  as  when 
counting  all  the  parishes  together,  that  is,  26  to  19  in  the 
senate  and  evenly  divided  in  the  house,  62  to  62.  But  taking 
the  entire  low  country  and  adding  thereto  the  black  belt,  so 
far  as  it  extended  beyond  its  limits,  we  find  the  figures  stand- 
ing 28  to  17  in  the  senate  and  66  to  58  in  the  house.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  real  key  to  the  explanation  of  why 
the  low  country  yielded.  This  was  made  very  clear  in  the 
speech  of  Joseph  Alston  as  we  noticed.  The  same  idea  was 
advanced  by  Brevard  in  his  introduction  to  a  digest  of  the 
State  law<  published  in  1814.*     He  wrote: 

In  process  of  time,  however,  as  the  upper  and  middle  country  increased 
in  population  and  improved  in  education  and  knowledge,  while  the  lower 
country  remained  stationary  in  these  respects,  a  more  yielding  and  liberal 
spirit  was  manifested;  and  the  more  sagacious  and  calculating  part  of  the 
community  of  the  lower  country,  being  convince^l  of  the  propriety  and  the 
necessity  of  a  reform,  became  reconcile<i  to  the  measure. 

The  '"sagacious  and  calculating''  part  of  the  low  country 
were  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  reform,  not  from  po- 
litical theory,  but  beciiu.se  tho}-  foresaw  that  the  customs 
institutions  and  interests  of  the  tide-water  were  bound  to 
spread  with  the  spread  of  cotton  planting.  That  those  sec- 
tions into  which  shivery  was  spreadin<^  would  unite  them- 
selves politic^illv  with  the  low  countrv,  thev  alre^dv  knew. 
The  analysis  of  the  votes  in  tlie  le^^ishitiire  after  I7i)0  shows 
bevond  a  doulit  that  the  members  from  tlie  middle  river 
districts  had  come  to  act  with  the  low  countrv  on  all  sec- 
tional  issues.  That  fact  did  not  escu])e  the  sagacious  and 
calculating  part  of  the  low  country.  In  fact,  it  was  only  as  a 
geogniphical  section  that  tlie  low  countrv  made  any  conces- 
sions in  1808.  It  was  only  extendinjjf  political  power  into 
those  regions  into  which  its  interests  and  institutions  were 
spreading.  When  we  trace  the  history  of  the  black  belt  we 
see  what  a  safe  thing  this  concession  was.     There  never  was 
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a  time  until  the  reconstruction  days  that  the  black  belt,  or  the 
greater  low  uountry  did  not  absolutely  control  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State,  aa  the  following  table  ubows: 
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Thitt  table  tells  ibt  own  story.  It  shows  bow,  att  the  insti- 
tutions originating  in  the  tide-wnt^r  section,  crept  upon  the 
up  country,  political  power  went  with  it.  The  concurrent 
majority  principle  wus  a  success  in  South  Carolina,  because  the 
minorit}',  originally  a  distinct  community  having  political 
power  completely  in  its  control,  kept  possession  of  it  until  it 
had  won  over  the  majority  to  its  interests  and  its  institutions. 


Chaitbr  V. — Sbctiosai 


)  Kepreskntation,  1808-1868. 


Many  attempts  wore  made,  notably  in  1807, 1831,  and  1832, 
to  allow  the  people  of  the  districts  to  elect  their  own  tax  col- 
lectors who  had  Ijeeu  appointed  by  the  legislature  from  the 
earliest  times.'  Hut  at  every  attempt  the  low  country 
defeated  the  measure. 

In  the  matter  of  representation  there  were  a  few  unim- 
portant changes,  so  far  as  the  old  sections  were  concerned, 
as  is  shown  by  the  al)ove  table.  Pendleton  district  was 
divideii  into  two,  Pickens  and  Anderson;  and  these  were 
allowed  four  members  each,  one  more  than  bad  been  allowed 
to  the  old  district.     This  change  also  gave  the  up  country  one 
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more  senator.  Saxe  Gotha  Parish,  with  some  adjoining  terri- 
tory, was  erected  into  Lexington  district.  The  interest  now 
shifts  entirely  from  the  old  tide-water  section  to  the  black 
belt  which  of  course  had  an  overwhelming  power  in  the  State, 
having  increased  its  representation  in  the  senate  from  a  ratio 
of  20  to  17  in  1790  to  one  of  40  to  6  in  1860;  and  in  the  house 
from  a  ratio  of  70  to  54  to  one  of  101  to  23.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, howev^er,  that  the  old  sectional  lines  had  been  entirely 
wiped  out.  They  still  reappeared  occasionally,  as  we  shall 
see,  because  of  the  marked  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  low 
country,  and  the  difference  in  habits  and  customs.  A  few 
examples  will  be  of  interest. 

In  1831  a  resolution  was  adopted  interpreting  the  clause  in 
the  constitution  regarding  the  residence  qualification  of 
voters.*  It  seems  that  the  two  years  of  residence  in  the  State 
and  six  months  in  the  election  district  had  been  construed  at 
times  to  mean  immediately  preceding  the  election.  This 
became  an  annoyance  to  the  merchants  of  Charleston,  who 
went  North  and  abroad  frequently  on  business,  and  therefore 
had  their  votes  challenged  because  they  could  not  claim  a 
continuous  residence.  The  new  interpretation  made  this  not 
applicable  to  a  person  whose  home  or  family  was  in  the  State 
while  he  was  temporarily  abroad  with  the  intention  of  i-eturn- 
ing.  Of  course  the  Charleston  delegation  and  their  support- 
ers were  most  interested  in  this  measure. 

The  question  of  plural  voting  also  came  up  again,  though 
in  a  modified  form.  It  appears  that  in  important  closely  con- 
tested elections  voters  went  outside  of  tUv'w  parishes  to  cast 
their  ballots.  This  was  the  case  in  the  senatorial  contest  in 
Georgetown  in  1832.  At  some  polls,  as  at  Santee  and  Pedee, 
such  votes  were  received,  while  at  Georgetown  they  were 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  election  for  senator  to  till 
a  vacancv  at  that  time  was  a  continuation  of  the  election  in 
1830.  Hence  a  person  who  had  voted  for  senator  in  All 
Saints  in  1S30  was  debarred  from  voting  at  Pedee  in  1832  hy 
the  law  against  voting  in  more  than  one  precinct  at  an 
election. 

The  old  sectional  demarkation  and  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation cropped  out  in  a  new  form  in  1832  when  the  nullifi- 

1  Southern  Patriot,  Charleston,  Dceember  20,  1831. 
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cation  invention  was  ahout  to  Im  (ailed,'  Thu  leaders  of  the 
IWiion  party  pointed  out  thp  absurdity  of  allowin^r  uiembern 
of  the  legislature  to  sit  in  the  convention  when  tbcy  ihetn- 
selvea  cjillod  it.  For  if  a  majority  secured  seats  in  the  con- 
vention, that  Inxiy  would  really  be  the  legislature  under  a 
different  name.  It  was  .seen,  however,  that  tbcy  could  not 
very  well  be  excluded,  because  that  would  cut  off  the  leaders 
of  the  nulliliciition  agitation  from  participation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, Still,  comparatively  few  mcml>eri*  of  the  legislaturn 
were  sent  as  delegate's  to  the  convention."  The  bill  aa  finally 
passed,  calling  n  convention,  provided  that  it  was  to  assemble 
at  Columbia  on  the  third  Monday  in  Noveinl>er  in  1833,'  and 
that  on  the  preceding  Monday  eloctions  were  to  lie  held  for 
delegates  at  the  usual  places  and  under  sujiervision  of  the 
regidar  ofKcers.  Electors  (pialificd  to  vote  for  membeiw  of 
the  legislature  were  qualified  to  vote  for  menders  of  the  con- 
vention, who  were  to  be  fr(?c  whites,  ai  years  of  ago,  and 
citizens  of  the  Stat<>.  The  representation  was  to  be  the  same 
as  that  in  the  legislature,  eiw:h  district  and  parish  being 
entitled  to  as  many  delegates  as  it  had  assemblymen  ond 
(senators  combined. 

The  members  of  tiie  legislature  Itelonging  to  the  Union 
Statics  Rights  and  .luckson  party  hold  a  confeivnce  at  Columbia 
on  Octoljcr  a."),  at  which  they  defined  their  position,  and  rec- 
ommonih'd  that  union  delegates  bo.  eW-ted  to  the  convention. 
The  centml  committee  of  the  Union  party  of  Charleston  held 
a  meeting  on  the  receipt  of  these  resolutions  and  made  a 
public  Hlatement  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  uselr<58  to  make 
a  tight  in  Ciharleston.'  It  would  result  in  a  case  of  contested 
election,  which  would  bring  mom  trouble  and  expense  upon 
them  than  the  thing  was  worth,  l>ewdejK  they  would  be  lending 
a  sort  of  sanction  to  the  convention  if  the  Union  party  sent  its 
delegates.  The  comiiiittep  held  that  the  convention  woiUd 
not  be  a  convention  of  the  people  according  to  the  proper 
acceptation  of  the  teiTii;  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
vested  in  a  convention  which  was  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  the  permms  of  their  deputies  assembled  to  consider 
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the  common  good  and  to  prescribe  whatever  they  might  deem 
expedient  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object.  Its  powers 
being  illimitable,  undefinabie,  and  irresponsible,  they  could 
be  granted  only  by  the  people,  that  is,  by  all  the  citizens  of 
the  State  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood.  The  majority 
must  of  cx)urse  decide  on  all  questions  which  might  come  up, , 
but  constituted  as  the  convention  was,  on  the  basis  of  taxa- 
tion and  population,  the  sentiment  of  a  minority  in  the  State 
might  prevail  in  the  convention.  This  would  result  in  the 
monstrous  paradox  that  the  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
and  exercising  their  primary  and  natural  rights,  would  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  a  minority.  Such  a  convention  they 
considered  to  be  irregular,  and  its  acts  of  no  force.  There-  ' 
fore,  they  thought  it  was  not  best  to  support  a  union  ticket. 

This  declaration  of  political  principles,  coming  from  the 
men  of  Charleston,  is  full  of  interest,  in  view  of  the  position 
that  Charleston  had  always  held  on  the  question  of  representa- 
tion. In  the  constitutional  convention,  which  met  in  1790, 
the  very  same  point  arose,  and  Charleston  stood  as  firm  as  a 
rock  for  the  same  representation  in  the  convention  that  the 
districts  and  parishes  had  in  the  legislature.  This  action 
shows  to  what  extent  self-interest  will  shape  the  political 
theories  and  the  sense  of  political  justice  in  men.  The  Union 
party  was  now  interested  in  preventing  the  ruination  of  busi- 
ness and  the  political  disturbances  which  the  nullification  con- 
vention was  >K)und  to  bring  upon  the  State.  To  accomplish 
this,  they  tried  to  bring  the  convention  into  discredit  with  the 
people. 

Other  Union  meetings  were  held,  notably  in  Greenville,' 
Spartanburg,  and  Chesterfield  districts.^  At  the  Chesterfield 
meeting  on  October  20  resolutions  were  adopted  opposing  the 
proposed  representation  in  the  convention  and  requesting  the 
senator  from  that  district  to  vote  for  all  measures,  in  case 
the  convention  could  not  be  prevented,  intended  to  make  it 
8tri(;tly  an  equal  representation  of  the  freemen.  At  the 
Greenville  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  the  convention  was 
illegally  brought  into  existenc^e  and  unfairly  constituted,  and 
consequently  its  acts  were  not  binding;  that  no  one  could  hold 

iSt)Uthcni  Patriot,  Charleston,  October  J 1,  1832. 
a  Ibid.,  December  18,  18:i2. 
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ihiit  lands,  liot^vii.  and  alavvs  hnd  wiy  right  to  sovereignty  or 
could  expreA»4 the  sovemgu  will  of  th<^Stat«.  It  followed  that 
any  couveiition  willed  on  a  Iwisis  of  represeutation  that  gave 
aU  vot^irs  in  one  Hection  th(?  sanio  power  as  1,OUO  voters  in 
nnothor  whs  itntl-n^pulilJi-Hii  and  not  iraimhlo  of  exprossiDg  the 
sovei-oigii  will  of  the  State,  Such,  however,  was  the  inequality 
of  tho  rcprcrientjition  in  the  convention  which  undertook  to 
dticlare  that  if  the  General  Government  did  attempt  to  enforce  ' 
its  hiws  within  tho  Statu  of  South  Carolina  she  ishoutd  no 
longer  l>e  a  memlwr  of  the  Union,  but  a  frct>,  soveivign.  inde- 
pendent nation.  They  added  that  tho  vote  hud  been  light 
becaiuw  the  people  did  not  realise  the  serioufinetw  of  the  step 
in  the  conternplaticm  of  their  leadcr»;  that  if  the  ordinance 
were  aubmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  it  would  be  indignantly 
rejecte<l.  They  wero  opposed  tu  lifting  a  hand  against  the 
Union,  let  the  order  (^me  from  what  aoure*  it  might,  and  any 
attempt  to  fom;  them  into  such  a  course  would  he  "met  with 
drawn  swords  and  iixed  bayonets."  The  action  taken  in  Spar- 
tanburg and  several  other  districts  was  very  jtirailar. 

Later  the  Unionist^!  in  Charleston  changed  their  minds  and 
gave  the  nullifierH  a  lively  tight.  The  result  was  that  the  nul- 
litiers  carried  the  city  by  only  144  majority,  the  vote  Iwing 
1,484  to  l,»il).  The  battle  had  i-eally  l»een  won  in  the  Octo- 
ber election  of  the  same  year  for  members  of  the  house, 
including  one-half  of  the  senators.  It  was  this  Ixnly  that 
[NiHHed  the  act  calling  the  constitutional  convention  for  the 
following  Novejnl«'r.  Evidently  the  nulHtiers  had  won  the 
day  when  they  sccuretl  a  two-thii'ds  majority  in  the  legb- 
lature,  Tho  jwople  then  had  expressed  themselves  in  favor 
of  nullitication.  The  election  of  delegates  l^i  the  convention 
who  would  put  the  doctrine  in  force  followed  almoHt  inevita- 
bly. The  popular  vote  in  that  ck-ctiun  is  worth  a  little  study. 
It  is  a  difiicult  matter  to  get  the  «xa<-t  tigures,  for  the  investi- 
gator must  rely  on  newsjiajwr  i-eports  of  the  election,  and 
these  were  not  complete  nor  scrupulously  accurate  in  detail. 
But.  incoinpleU!  and  unsatisfactory  ua  they  are.  they  are  nev- 
ertheless valuable  for  making  rough  comparisons. 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  brings  out  some  of  the  sectional 
characteristics  in  a  striking  wu> ,     One  ot  Ihosc  is  the  marked 
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difference  in  the  voting  Htrengtb  of  the  two  sections.     This 
can  be  Hhown  best  by  arranging  the  facts  in  a  tabular  form: 
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A  glaiii-e  at  thp  tiihlos  will  show  that  the  vot«i«  for  three  of 
the  uppiT  districts  iiro  minsiny.  Thow  distrii-ts  fioctvd  iiuUi- 
fipEtion  r&ndi(lati's,  exceptinjf  (Uarondon.  which  was  controlled 
by  the  Union  pBi-tv.  Likewim'.  thi-  voU-s  for  livw  t?Iection  dis- 
tricts in  tlie  tldo-water  an-  wantin{f,  and  only  oup  of  these, 
Horry,  w««  mrried  liy  the  I'liion  jwirty.  Tht\  dist-i-cpivncy. 
therefore,  affpctit  one  section  alwut  an  nnu-h  as  it  doea  thn 
alhoT,  and  is  nut  >»llicii'nt  to  vitiate  tin;  result**. 

It  is  very  evident  thiil  thv  <^)inplaint  of  the  up  coiuitry  and 
also  of  tile  I'nion  pirty,  that  the  representation  was  grossly 
unfair,  was  well  founded.  The  iivcmge  ('oto  polled  by  the 
18  upi>er  districrtK  waa  ],703,  white  Ihat  of  the  17  tide-watj^r 
parishes  was  onlj'  HM.  A  closwr  ins|x'ction  will  show  Ihat  if 
we  count  out  Charleston  and  tJie  district  of  JMarion,  where  the 
whit«  population  whs  centered,  the  average  falls  to  184  for  the 
remaining  15  parishes.  Of  these,  h  parishes  polled  only  from 
fiS  to  80  vot«s.  This  indicates  t-Kntrly  the  power  of  the  slave- 
holding  arist*H-racy  of  the  tide-water  district.  If  the  i-epre- 
Mentation  in  the  State  legisUture  had  Ix^n  tioconling  to  the 
popular -vote  in  the  entire  State,  the  Union  party  would  have 
elected  70  out  nf  the  Itiy  inenit)er»,  for  thf  total  Uulon  vot« 
wa«  l«,l(tl  and  the  total  vote  of  the  State  was  39,167.  As  it 
was.  the  Union  party  controlled  only  13  votes  tn  the  senat**, 
several  of  which  were  holdovers,  and  "iti  in  the  houne,  making 
a  total  of  :t1^.  Manifc^itly,  the  niilliticrK  could  not  then  have 
musli^red  a  two-thirds'  vote  in  both  houses,  fnr  tinit  rw^uircd 
at  least  an  aggregate  of  118  iiieuilK-rs.  while  if  n-presentation 
bad  l»een  di.stribule<l  according  to  the  jwpular  voto  they  would 
have  had  only  HI).  The  I'nion  party  was  no  doubt  awaiv  of 
the  advantage  that  thia  unequal  rejiresentiition  gave  t^>  the 
nullitiers.  and  so  wen  the  uien  vt  Churlestoii  belonging  to  the 
Union  .^lide  broke  with  their  traditional  policy  in  regaiil  to 
representation  in  order  lo  gain  their  j»oint. 

Another  intei-esting  fact  made  clear  by  this  votfl  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  two  wctions  Uiward  the  doctriim  of  nullifitwtion. 
It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  this  doctrine  was  peculiar 
to  the  tide-water  stirtion.  (jHneral  MeC'mdv  di-nies  thai  it 
was.  and  certainly  the  vot(>  in  18112  justifies  his  position.'  The 
vote  for  nullitiiTation  was  at>out  miual  in  the  two  sections.  If 
the  returns  had  been  couiplete  for  the  low  cotintrir',  the  nuUi- 

>llcCnt1f,  Bmitieni  aiiil  ttc|-rc>i'niuil  ci'  Men  ot  ib«  C*n>IUiu,  Vol.  I,  y,  ti. 
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iication  vote  would  have  been  relatively  somewhat  larger;  for 
four  of  the  fiv^e  parishes  for  which  the  figures  were  not 
obtained  went  strongly  against  the  Unionists.  As  the  returns 
stand  the  nullification  vote  of  the  up  country  seems  to  be  a 
trifle  heavier.  It  was  59  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  that  of  the 
low  country  was  a  little  over  55  per  cent.  The  interesting 
thing  is  the  location  of  the  Union  vote.  It  was  heaviest  in  the 
(»xtreme  upper  districts,  where  the  slave  economy  had  made 
the  least  inroads  upon  the  old  free-labor  society.  The  Union- 
ists elected  all  the  candidates  in  Greenville,  Spartanburg, 
Lancaster,  Chesterfield,  Kershaw,  Clarendon,  and  Darlington 
in  the  up  country;  and  in  the  low  country  they  elected  all 
their  candidates  in  Horry  district,  and  the  parishes  of  St. 
James,  Goose  Creek;  St.  George,  Dorchester,  and  Christ 
Church.  In  Prince  George,  Winyaw,  the  Unionists  elected 
two  out  of  three  candidates.  The  vote  in  Williamsburg  was 
evenly  divided — 283  to  283 — but  of  course  the  nullification 
candidate  was  seated. 

There  was  a  curious  difference  in  the  vote  polled  by  the 
different  candidates  on  the  same  ticket  in  some  cases.  For 
instance,  in  Fairfield  where  the  people  voted  for  four  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  the  nullification  candidates 
secured  the  following  votes: 

Buclmnnaii 1, 207 

Kirkland 1 ,  013 

Ployer 887 

Lyles 885 

In  the  parish  of  Prince  George,  Winyaw,  which  sent  three 
members  to  the  lower  house,  the  Union  vote  stood: 

Frawer 188 

Dozier 184 

Heriot 1 75 

The  nullifiers  received  the  following  vote  in  the  latter 
parish: 

Cohen 186 

R.  F.  W.  AllHton 182 

J.  H.  Allston 177 

Here  evidently  Cohen,  in  spite  of  his  nullification  doctrines — 
for  he  voted  with  his  party — was  elected  by  almost  as  large 
a  vote  as  the  most  popular  Union  candidate.     The  persontd 
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element  lounted  for  a  givat  (leal  in  South  Carolina  iindtr  the 
old  r%inn>.  It  ih  not  always  safn  on  timt  uwoiint  to  follow 
tbfi  Hpeechpa  of  the  jiolitical  Inad^Ts  of  ,'Niuth  CJarolina  in  in- 
tL'rpri?tintj  hor  hinttiry.  Ariynnn  who  shoiilfl  UiMv.  Cnlhoun'H 
vipws  on  the  taritf,  internal  iiuprovpmont*.  and  ntttionalism, 
in  the  period  from  1812  t«  18i!"l.  ils  an  index  of  wlmt  thi-  ih-o- 
ple  of  South  Carolina  thought  on  thejie  issups,  would  Ih>  k-d 
far  fttitmy.  It  is  a  niistnki'  >i1m<i  Ut  think  tbatCMlhoun  wim  the 
embodiment  of  tlm  nullification  movemont.  That  atfitution 
startixlasajtopulnrclamorai^inHt  the  taritT  policy  of  the  (lov- 
ernment.  It  waa  Iswnd  on  the  settled  eonvi<?tioii  of  the  people 
that  the  turitT  iiiterfored  with  the  ptatitjition  nvHtf m  by  plaeinjr 
refitrirtionB  on  the  exchanjje  of  the  stupW  for  fon-ign  liniiihed 
^todrt,  and  tluit  this  was  done  by  the  nianufactiiria^  Slates  U* 
build  up  their  own  indimtric^  at  the  cxpenne  uf  the  plunteiN. 
The  indiislrien  of  the  South  were  fast  deellning.  Kuin  wa» 
oturing  many  of  the  plunt^^rs  in  the  fae<\  The  clatiiot'  for  ixOief 
iH'Came  louder  and  louder  after  IH'2<>,  until  it  euhniiiat^d  in 
the  nullitieatiou  invention.  Insleail  of  Calhoun  Inaugurating 
the  movement,  by  his  metaphysical  dinsertatiouH.  he  wari  him- 
self turned  away  from  hiM  early  Tllltionftli^stil;  t<?ndeneies  by  the 
wideinpriwd  distress  that  all  the  Southerners  were  ctimplainitig 
of,  to  tind  a  remeny  in  nullltieation,  tht-  old  w€«pon  of  tbv 
disaffect^-d  minority. 

The  pe<'uliar  loyalty  and  devotion  topolitiutl  l«ider«  is  well 
xhown  by  the  niunlwrof  nonresident  delegate.-i sent  to  tiie con- 
vention in  \i<m.  In  many  cascK  they  wt>re  favorit^^'s  who  had 
been  defeatwl  in  the  Oetoberelinitionsfnr  membersof  the  leg- 
ifilature.  For  example,  (ireonvillescntHenry  Middleton.  who 
was  a  (b^feat-tHl  I'nion  candidate  fi-om  ('harleston;  Horry  >M>nt 
UanielKlliott  I lugier.  another  E'niunuiun  frtnnCharleistt^in.  who 
liad  been  defeat<>d  In  the  preceding  election;  St.  Itartholo- 
niew  elected  Franklin  U.  Ehnore.  a  nulllticr  from  l^tun^n-s. 
Other  instances  of  this  kind  might  Iw  cit*d.  It  would  wem 
lliat  men  of  well-known  ability  and  eharaeter  were  great 
favorites  with  the  people.  The_v  wantod  their  best  men  to 
represent  them  even  when  at  tiiiiejs  they  did  not  fully  agree 
with  their  [>osition  on  the  qiie^ttions at  issue.  Moreover,  there 
in  no  doulit  that  the  element  uf  personal  loyalty  and  of  hero 
worship  was  very  .strong  among  South  ('arolina  gentlemen. 

lu  tlio  ukKition  for  delegates  to  the  convention  in  November, 
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1832,  the  nullifiers  carried  every  election  district  in  the  low 
country,  excepting  Horry,  which  was  not  a  planting  region  at 
all.  The  Unionists  stood  their  ground  in  the  up  country  and 
carried  the  seven  districts  which  they  had  carried  before  in 
the  October  elections. 

When  the  convention  met  the  Union  delegates,  following 
their  tactics  in  the  preceding  campaign,  attempted  to  cast  dis- 
credit upon  it  because  of  the  inequality  in  the  representation. 
On  thfe  second  day  of  the  meeting  Henry  Middleton,  a  dele- 
gate from  Greenville,  offered  a  resolution  setting  forth  the 
doctrine  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  resided  in  the  free 
white  inhabitants;  that  the  convention  being  composed  of 
delegates  assigned  on  a  basis  of  taxation  and  wealth  was  not  a 
fair  representation  of  the  sovereignty  of  South  Carolina. 
Later  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Lancaster,  presented  a  similar  resolution, 
in  which  he  stated  that  4,402  voters  of  one  district  had  no  more 
influence  than  63  voters  in  one  of  the  parishes.'  He  objected 
also  to  the  aristocratic  feature  of  the  constitution  requiring  a 
property  qualification  for  members  of  the  legislature.' 

The  Union  delegates  could  do  nothing  more  than  put  them- 
selves on  record,  since  they  were  only  an  insignificant  minority. 
It  was  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  the  proposition  of  the  Union 
men  coincided  with  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  up  country 
on  the  question  of  representation.  There  must  have  been  a 
feeling  that  if  the  up  country  had  been  fully  represented  the 
antinullification  party  would  have  gained  considerably.  The 
complaint  concerning  representation  was  not  merely  due  to  an 
effort  to  discredit  the  convention  with  the  people.  Before 
the  election  was  held  the  committee  of  the  Union  party  of 
Charleston,  as  we  have  noticed,  thought  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  defeat  the  nullifiers,  as  it  would  only  result  in  a 
contested  election  if  their  side  carried,  and  this  meant,  of 
course,  that  the  nullification  delegates  would  be  seated.  The 
leaders  of  nullifiation  seem  to  have  had  control  of  the  *•' ma- 
chine,"* as  we  should  now  sav — that  is.  thev  were  the  active 
professional  politicians.  This  gave  the  planter  aristocracy  of 
the  coast  the  grip  on  the  situation,  or  at  least  the  Union  ele- 
ment nuist  have  thought  so.     For  this  reason  they  directed 

^Niles,  Weekly  Register,  Vol.  XLIII.  p.  276. 

«See  the  Analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  1790,  Chapiir  I.  l»art  III. 
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thr>ir  attnck  againRt  iinot^ital  roprGsentiitioii  iind  t\w.  extni 
power  that  th«  low  country  hiul  always  held  and  on  which  it» 
advaiita^  in  the  present  cont^'ft  rost-ed. 

Another  interesting  outlireHk  of  the  old  sectional  differeticrtH 
occurred  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  Decomher  3.  1S3S.' 
ovor  the  report  of  the  committee  on  retrenchment,  which 
advocated  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  all  the  Halariei^  of  public 
officers.  Mr,  Henry,  a  Unionist  from  Spartanlmrn,  upheld 
the  cut  in  salaries  on  the  (rround  that  an  aiistiK'racy  ought 
not  to  l>e  created  in  any  country  by  payinf;  enormous  uaiariefi 
to  the  servants  of  the  (leople.  In  North  Carolina  thii  (gover- 
nor was  paid  (^.(XR),  which  was  sufficient  tti  attract  men  of 
talent  and  grt^at  ability.  In  the  opinioti  of  the  section  that 
sent  him  to  Columbia,  a  reduction  might  be  made  with  great 
propriety  in  the  salaries  of  many  of  the  Stjitc  ottii-ials. 

Mr,  McC-ord.of  Hichland.one  of  the  river  districts,  opposed 
cutting  down  the  salarien  because  it  would  lower  the  dignity 
of  the  State.  He  did  not  want  to  aert  South  Carolina  adopt 
the  custom  of  Connecticut,  where  the  governor  was  paid  $4U0 
and  judges  $25U  ye»irly.  and  whei'P  the  legislature  sat  twice 
a  year  in  every  court-house  in  the  State.  He  reminded  his 
hvAi'ors  that  South  t'arolina  wa«  a  sovereign  State,  not  a  mere 
province.  Then,  continuing  in  a  facetiouu  manner,  he  said 
that  it  had  Iieen  rumored  that  the  governor  of  North  Carolina 
had  resigned  his  offire  and  accopU'd  an  agency  among  the 
Indians  to  liecome  a  driver  and  wagoner  for  the  Mohawk 
gentlemen.  If  the  salnrieis  were  cut,  the  same  calamity  might 
Iwfall  South  Carolina.  After  this  speech  the  bill  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

In  a  convention  in  1853  the  question  of  the  right  of  .>«eces«ion 
came  to  a  vote.'  There  were  1  'J  votes  mst  agiiiiist  the  doctrine, 
of  which  5  were  from  Greenville,  the  entire  delegation  from 
that  district  voting  against  it,  as  it  had  iigiiinst  nullitication. 
The  other  votes  came  from  Abln^ville.  Ftarlington,  Hichland, 
Fairfield,  and  York,  each  cawting  1  vote,  iiiirnwell  raHtiug  3. 
and  the  [jarishes  of  St.  Philip's  and  St.  MicbaelV,  St,  .laineH's. 
St-  Helena,  CbriHt  Church.  St.  Peter's,  and  St.  Stephen's  each 
casting  1  vote. 
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The  same  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  presiden- 
tial electors  chosen  by  popular  election  as  in  the  other  States/ 
There  were  two  bills  introduced  into  the  legislature,  one  by 
Mr.  McCrady,  of  Charleston— the  father  of  Gen.  Edward 
McCrady — and  the  other  by  Mr.  Kershaw,  but  neither  became 
a  law.  An  eflfort  was  also  made  in  the  legislature  to  agree 
upon  a  revision  of  the  Congressional  representation.  The 
Columbia  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Courier  wrote  an 
interesting  account  of  it.*  He  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  rejoicing  that  the  railroads,  owing  to  their  increasing 
facilities  of  communication,  had  done  much  to  remove  sec- 
tional and  local  prejudices,  and  that  the  people  came  more  and 
more  to  regard  the  State  as  a  unit,  its  integral  parts  having, 
indeed,  to  some  extent  different,  but  not  conflicting  or  incom- 
patible interests.  The  terms  up  country  and  low  country, 
once  so  significant  as  the  shibboleths  of  parties,  had  now  be- 
come mere  geographical  expressions.  In  addition  to  the  rail- 
ways the  college  had  done  much  to  consolidate  and  harmonize 
the  State.  Nevertheless  he  said  that  an  observer  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  would  have  been  otherwise  impressed. 
The  committees  on  redistricting  the  State  had  held  their  first 
meeting  together,  Mr.  D.  Treville  being  chairman  of  the  sen- 
ate committee  of  28,  and  Mr.  Keitt  of  the  house  committee  of 
29.  The  correspondent  wrote  that  the  aphorism  that  "'many 
men  make  many  minds ''  had  never  received  a  more  striking 
illustration  than  it  had  at  this  conforence.  There  was  a  great 
v^ariety  of  plans,  schemes,  devices,  and  contrivances  suggested. 
He  said  that  no  peddler  was  ever  better  supplied  with  notions, 
nor  was  any  itinerant  dispenser  of  barg-ains  ever  more  anx- 
ious to  display  his  wares  than  were  the  nuMnbers  of  that  com- 
mittee, charged  with  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  tiusk  of 
pleasing  everybody. 

Charleston  wanted  its  Congressional  district  left  inbict  be- 
cause of  its  important  commercial  interests,  although  the  rep- 
resentation of  South  Carolina  in  Congress  had  fallen  from 
7  to  6  during  that  decade. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  changt^s  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  State  in  Congress: 

'  Charleston  Courier.  Deeember  I,  XsTri. 
2 Charleston  Courier,  December  3,  IS'vj. 
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These  fiofures  are  an  index  of  the  pericxls  of  growth  and 
(leeline  of  the  States  There  was  a  phenomenal  growth  from 
171K)  to  1812,  due  to  the  opening  up  of  the  middle  country 
and  th(^  up  eountry.  This  is  shown  by  the  increase  of  repre- 
sentation from  T)  in  1790  to  9  in  1812.  After  1812  the  State 
barely  held  its  own  for  the  two  succeeding  decades.  After 
1882  it  d(H'lined  remarkably  as  compared  with  the  nation, 
and  its  representation  fell  from  nine  to  four  in  1868.  Since 
the  war  it  has  gained  again. 

There  was  nothing  of  special  intt^rest  in  the  early  appor- 
tiomnent  of  the  Congressional  representation.  The  adjoining 
districts  were  grouped  together  roughly  on  a  population  basis, 
without  any  ai)parent  attempt  at  gerrymandering.  Of  course, 
the  thre(»- fifths  principle  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  low 
country  in  very  much  the  sjime  way  that  it  did  for  the  South 
as  a  whole  as  against  the  North,  because  the  most  of  the  slaves 
wen^  on  the  coast.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  distinct  gain  for 
the  slavi^-holding  section.  Since  1882  the  Congressional  dis- 
tricts have  assumed  very  fantastic  shapes,  county  lines  being 
brok(Mi  right  and  left,  and  in  one  instanc^i  the  district  was  not 
even  continuous.  Hut  the  history  of  politics  in  the  State 
since  the  war  nuist  be  postix>ned  for  discussion  in  a  separate 
articl(»  to  app(»ar  later. 

In  18<)()  th(^  secession  doctrine  had  been  accepted  almost 
unanimously,  excepting  in  some  of  the  mountain  districtJis  like 
(irnHMiyillc  and  Spartanburg.  On  this  point  it  is  rather  inter- 
esting to  read  the  observations  of  I)e  Large,  a  colored  dele- 
gate from  Cluirl(»ston  in  the  convention  of  1868.*  He  said 
if  it  was  not  already  known  it  should  })e,  that  the  small  land- 


» <'linrli»j«ton  Ccmrier,  Januar>'  25,  1868. 

H.  Doc.  548,  pt  1 29 
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holders  of  the  up  country  were  the  most  loyal  to  the  Union. 
Some  of  these  people  were  forced  into  the  Confederate  Army, 
and  many  were  driven  into  the  mountains  and  swamps  of  the 
State  for  protection  during  the  war.  This  could  not  have 
been  more  than  a  very  insignificant  part  of  the  population. 
The  point  of  interest  is  that  the  loyal  element  came  from  the 
remote  mountain  districts,  where  the  tide-water  institutions 
had  never  been  fully  established.  They  failed  to  thrive  there 
because  staple  growing  was  unprofitable,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  climate  and  the  inaccessibility  of  the  market. 
In  the  constitutional  convention  called  in  1865,  the  whole 
question  of  representation  was  discussed  again.  ^  Governor 
Perry  on  his  return  from  Washington  in  1865  made  a  speech 
at  Greenville,  in  which  he  related  his  interview  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson.*  He  said  that  he  had  assured  the  President 
that  South  Carolina  would  henceforth  be  one  of  the  most 
loyal  States  in  the  Union,  that  she  would  reform  her  constitu- 
tion, abolish  slavery,  allow  the  governor  and  the  Presidential 
electors  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  equalize  representa- 
tion. In  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  secession  idea  he  said: 
"I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  disunion  feeling  of  the 
South  had  originated  in  the  parishes."  This  has  been  asserted 
by  others  both  in  and  out  of  the  State.  General  McGrady 
is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  secession 
was  not  peculiar  to  any  section  of  the  State,  and  this  opinion 
is  certainly  borne  out  by  the  votes  on  the  (juestion  in  1852 
and  in  1860.  If  we  trace  the  question  a  stop  farther,  how- 
ever, and  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
and  the  plantation  economy,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  the  force  and  substantial  accunicy  of  Governor  Perry's 
remark.  The  seaboard  parishes  were  the  source  from  which 
came  those  social,  political,  and  economic  institutions  and 
interests  which  made  the  South  so  radically  different  from  the 
North.  As  the  South  Carolinians  of  both  sections  of  the 
State  so  often  pointed  out  in  the  years  from  1785  to  1800,  the 
up  country  was  so  situated  that  its  industries  must  always 
center  in  the  farm  and  the  small  shop,  a  system  under  which 
people  were  best  off  without  slavery.  But  as  soon  as  upland 
cotton  became  a  staple  and  the  railways  and  canals  opened  up 
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the  interior  i-pj^ioTin lo llie  plantatioit  stysteiu.  tliu  pcoplw  olianged 
Ihoir  iiiiii<is.  AfU>r  thiit  it  wan  plain  to  them  that  the  State 
wad  lK)iiiid  to  l>ccoiiK>  a  unit,  through  the  asiiimilation  of  tht- 
up  country  to  the  tide-water.  There  w  no  denying  the  fact 
that  HUfh  a  chmige  did  tjike  pliwe,  and  take  place  very  nipidly 
after  IsiHf.  The  extreme  moiinlain  distriets  like  Greenville 
and  Spartanburg  were  not  revolutionized,  and  it  wiis  in  these 
i-pgioriM  that  the  people  opixwed  the  doctrineH  peculiar  to  the 
South.  There  was  ulao  an  appreciable  element  in  Uie  eitv  of 
C'harlealon  tliat  remained  strongl  v  loyal  lo  the  lant.  whU-b  ean 
ln!  aeeoiinted  for  hy  the  luisiness  iut^^rt-stjj  that  exit-ti-il  in  the 
city.  With  siieh  a  tranHformatioii  as  the  plantation  »yHtoni 
wrought,  it  irt  not  stningi^  that  the  up  country  t^Hik  up  the 
polititul  idwtft  of  the  tide-wat*>r  planteru;  it  in  a  wonder  that 
any  trace  of  the  old  free  lalwr  awiety  wax  left.  For  in  mx-i- 
ety.  in  (wtliticM,  and  in  linHineHH  the  low  country  ariHtoci-acy 
took  the  leaii.  Fioni  that  element,  which  all  eom-oded  to  be 
very  superior,  i-anie  tho  politii-ul  twwhing,  tiie  manners,  and 
Inwiness  rnellxHlH  of  the  State.  In  viow  of  the  acknowledged 
superiority  of  the  seaboard  aocipty,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it«  ideals  were  adopted  by  the  int*?nor.  Tliciv  waj^  another 
]Kiwerful  reason  why  the  up  country  should  join  with  the 
planters  in  the  opposition  lo  the  National  (iovernnie-Mt,  and 
that  was  its  lack  of  prosperity.  Disconlent  and  failurt.'  had 
embittered  the  South  against  the  North  and  the  National  (iov- 
ernment.  I>eeaus«  ihuy  attributed  the  want  of  prosperity  to 
the  [Hilicy  of  the  nation  on  the  tarilT  and  internal  improve- 
uients,  and  finally  to  its  threatening  attitudL>  toward  slavery. 
The  up-country  farmers  were  sutfering  a^  well  as  ihe 
planters,  [t  was  to  bo  expected  that  ihcy  wouhi  accept  tlie 
leadership  of  the  planters  in  securing  relief.  The  diagnatis 
of  tho  case  and  the  remedy  were  su]>plied  to  the  masses  of 
the  [leople  in  the  up  comitry  by  the  poHthal  leaders  of  the 
State.  The  up-country  ]xtoplohiid  never  become  fully  recon- 
ciled to  the  -sealKMird  planters,  tiemoso  in  point  of  wealth  and 
culture  Uieir  neigh Intrhoods  always  remained  liehind  thosi^  on 
the  coast.  The  great  inequality  in  wealth  which  existed  on 
the  eoa^t  and  foniicd  the  Iwisis  of  the  aristocracy  never  wiw  a 
chamcteristic  of  the  up  country,  at  leaat  not  in  any  such 
marked  degree.  Thi-s  taken  in  connection  wilh  the  difference 
in  tradition  haaded  down  from  tlie  past,  was  enough  to  kwp 
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alive  a  certain  sectional  feeling  in  the  State.  But  it  was  no 
longer  the  free  society  of  small  farms  and  household  manu- 
factures of  1790  that  was  opposing  the  seaboard  aristocracy. 
It  was  a  younger,  more  democratic,  slave  society  opposing  the 
parent  society  with  its  grand  old  families,  its  aristocratic 
traditions,  and  its  political  power. 

The  representation  in  the  convention  of  1865  was  the  same 
as  that  which  each  district  had  in  the  lower  house.*  This 
tended  to  equalize  representation  somewhat,  for  the  numerous 
small  parishes  on  the  sealx)ard  each  had  a  senator.  The  basis 
of  representation  was  white  population  and  taxation.  In 
regard  to  taxation  the  facts  are  worth  noting.  It  seems  that 
the  t4ix  on  land  was  assessed  on  an  arbitrary  classification  and 
valuation  made  in  1816,  according  to  which  the  tide  swamp 
lands  (not  salt)  w  ere  listed  at  $8  to  $26  per  acre;  inland  swamp 
land  ttt$l  to  ^IS;  lands  on  the  Sea  Islands  $4,  and  all  the  other 
lands  were  rated  from  $0.20  to  $3,  except  lots  in  Charleston 
which  were  to  be  assessed  at  the  actual  market  value. 

The  result  of  this  classification  and  rating  was  that  eight- 
seventeenths  of  all  the  taxes  raised  in  the  State  were  collected 
in  Charleston.  In  1856  the  total  Stiite  tax  was  *135,a68.51, 
of  which  Charleston's  share  was  $56,353.35.  The  tax  on  the 
low  country  amounted  to  $92,756.07,  while  the  up  country 
paid  $42,612.44.  Those  fi|ruros  show  to  what  a  great  extent 
Charleston  was  a  center  for  the  low-country  planters.  They 
retired  to  the  city  because  of  its  greatei*  healthf ulness,  and  its 
social  advantages.  This  left  many  parishes  with  a  very  small 
whiti^  population,  in  some  cases  so  small  that  it  cast  only  50 
votes.  The  plan  of  allowing  each  parish  and  district  to  have 
a  senator  resulted  in  great  inequality.  Some  parishes  whose 
population  and  taxation  entitled  them  to  barely  one  represent- 
ative still  (elected  a  senator,  while  Edgefield  district,  which 
was  allowed  six  members  on  that  })asis,  was  allowed  but  one 
senator.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  have  this  unfair- 
ness in  the  representation  corrected,  but  the  low  country 
always  opposed  it.  Govei-nor  Perry  in  his  address  to  the 
convention  in  1865  advised  that  each  judicial  district  be  allowed 
one  senator  and  Chai-leston  two  and  that  the  remaining  sena- 
tors be  assigned  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  represent- 
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iitivo  population  iiiid  tftxatinn.  In  ipyard  to  ihn  right  of 
Muffmge  ho  siiid  that  the  fivtihold  and  taxpaying  (jimlitii-ation 
providtMl  for  in  llie  coni^titiition  of  ITtKl  had  \»'i\n  ntxdiijhH  in 
IMll).  So  far  aw  the  frecdmen  were  »^onc«rut>d  they  ought 
not  to  be.  allowed  t<i  vot«.  sim-o  if  they  were  pentiitUui  to 
vote  the  poiitteal  power  would  )>c  thrown  into  the  hand»  of 
the  ex-slave  owners,  who  would  take  their  200  or  SiX)  negroes 
to  the  polls  and  have  them  reeord  their  iiiast^irs'  wishes. 

There  were  (several  plan^  proposed  to  do  away  with  parish 
ropresentHtioii.  Aecording  t<Joii«of  these  pluun  eiteh  judieial 
district  was  to  be  eonsidered  an  ele<!tion  distriet  aud  l)e  entitled 
lo  one  i^enator.  The  houw?  wiis  to  he  eomponi'd  of  l'i4  mem- 
berw,  difltrihuted  among  the  distriets  aceordiiig  to  whit<<  popu- 
lation and  taxation,  hut  no  ditjtrict  wuh  to  have  more  than 
one-twelfth  of  the  numlwr.  The  editor  of  the  t'harlenton 
Courier  was  in  favor  of  thiji  plan.  He  .-uiid  that  tin-  time  of 
the  rott«D  boroughs  had  pasMed  in  South  Carolina  aw  it  ha<l 
long  sinee  in  England.  Under  thu  existing  syotein  then^  were 
pttrisheH  that  had  only  from  70  to  100  voters  and  were  rapre- 
setl^«^  in  l>oth  houses.  There  was  no  exeiwe  forthe  exUteuee 
of  ituch  H  syi^tem  any  longer. 

In  the  discussions  in  the  convention  there  was  n  marked 
feeling  of  boutility  toward  Charleston  among  the  country  n-p- 
rcHcnturives.  Many  a  one  had  his  fling  agaia-^t  the  men  from 
the  city.  They  wei-e  aeeuNed  of  working  to  ini'rwise  the 
reprem'ntution  of  the  city  and  seE^king  to  ol)lain  all  the  otlire.'^ 
for  them«elvew  and  their  eity  frionds.  Mr.  Andn-ws  submit- 
ted a  plan  whereby  Charlesttni  distriet  was  to  !«■  divided  into 
three  election  dintriets.'  This  gave  Charleston  two  xi'nators 
and  the  dintriet  oul«ide  of  tiie  city,  to  be  known  h«  Washing- 
toii  dintriet.  three,  This  plan  was  adopted.  'I'he  selienu-  of 
making  populatiun  and  taxation  the  tiasis  of  representation 
was  favored  tieeansi'  it  hutl  long  Iwen  in  usi'  and  was  a  sensilde 
and  conservative  plan.  It  tended  to  keep  down  the  old  feel- 
jng  of  hostility  lietwfHni  tlie  w^ctions.*  Some  xuggevntiontt 
were  indeed  made  to  count  the  negrueis  in  the  apportionment 
of  repriu«entation,  jiittviding  tlii.-*  should  not  W  constitied  ax 
entitling  tliem  to  tliu  rights  of  suffrage.  This  idea  was  cbam- 
pionud  by  Mr.  Thtimpaou  of  St.  Helena,  who  .«aid  tlutt  the 
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ansertion  that  this  should  be  a  "white  man's"  government 
was  prejudice  unworthy  of  the  convention.  He  said  that  the 
negro  was  taxed,  he  had  political  rights,  and  must  obey  the 
Government.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  proposed  to  destroy 
the  parish  system  of  representation  because  of  its  unfairness; 
on  the  other  hand  they  were  perpetuating  an  injustice  by  not 
counting  the  negro  in  fixing  representation.  This  practice 
could  not  be  defended  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  was  determined  by  counting  the  negroes. 
Mr.  Orr,  however,  wanted  the  word  '*  white"  to  remain  in  the 
constitution.  He  chtimed  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for 
granting  political  privileges  to  the  negroes.  The  negro  was 
not  ready  for  them.  Some  of  the  Charleston  negroes  had 
petitioned  the  convention  to  grant  them  equal  political  rights, 
but  their  petition  was  not  presented.* 

The  conservative  plan  prevailed  in  the  convention.  The 
Charleston  delegation  was  increased  and  the  representation  of 
the  parishes  was  cut  down  somewhat. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  colored  delegates  in  the  con- 
vention of  1868,  but  there  is  no  indication  in.  the  votes 
recorded  that  there  was  any  tendency  to  split  on  the  color 
question,  or  on  the  old  sectional  one.  The  representation  was 
to  be  based  on  population  and  the  number  of  members  of  the 
house  was  to  remain  124.  The  somite  was  to  consist  of  1 
senator  from  each  of  the  *M\  district^,  excepting  Charleston, 
which  was  to  send  2.  This  of  course  gave  the  low  country 
the  advantage.  The  handful  of  whites  in  that  region  were  in 
a  position  to  dominate  the  politics  of  the  State  in  somewhat 
the  same  wav  li-^  thev  had  formerlv  done.  Unfortunatelv  the 
negro<»s,  hacked  up  by  the  army  and  th(»  carpet-bagger  element, 
got  control  of  the  State  and  continued  in  ]>ower  until  1S7<). 
This  was  a  calamity  not  less  destructive  than  the  t<MTible  war 
itself.  What  little  accumulat^nl  wealth  had  sui'vived  the  rav- 
ages of  the  war  was  swallowed  up  in  the  wholesale  corruption 
and  extravagance  of  the  State  government.  At  length  the 
whit4\s  rallied  about  Wade  Hampton,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
1S70  they  elected  the  Democratic  ticket.  This  campaign, 
though  unfortunate  in  its  effects  on  the  political  conscience  of 
the  people,  neverthcdess  had  its  less  serious  and  even  positively 
ludicrous  side.     The  white  vot<»rs  were  organiztul  in  militia 
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('(iinpanicM  Hiid  fully  n|iiippe<l  nnd  coniiiiiiiidrd  l>y  ri'^iilnr 
ulKriTs,  Tlipy  marphed  in  Inrge  divisions  through  evory 
I'imiity  wilh  drumi^  bi-aling  nnd  ^olopi  tlyiri}j.  Tliore  ww*  no 
Iru'k  of  fHiiiioniu1ii)fr,  HrinE  of  rauHketrj-,  and  clatter  of  ravalry 
rr(>i>i)s.  In  Oil'  wiMH'chcs  iiiyatorioiiN  hint.-*  were  throuii  imt 
i-onwrning  the  tcrnhle  conitequencc-j  that  would  ensue  if  the 
ni-gnx-s  iippowred  M  the  (Kills  on  t*lci-tion  dtiy.  Thi.-*  scan- 
h«d  the  intended  etlet^t.  The  negroes  jttJiyed  »t  home  on 
fliv'tioM  day,  und  the  vasnlt  wtm  nu  overwhelming  DenKXTHtie 
victory.  In  thin  pietureMiiie  eanipiugn  the  whit*>>*  regained 
their  control  nnd  hnvi-  kept  it  over  wince.  The  eWh  then 
i^ine  between  the  old  line  eonfederiitivi  and  the  populiFttit- 
elnnieiit  in  the  ii|)  roiint.ry.  whieb  hitd  never  exerted  any  retil 
intliiene<-  in  the  politiej^  of  the  Stiite.  The  old  leaders  had  the 
advantage,  however,  Iwcause  the  mprenentation  In  the  party 
cotu'entions  was*  the  Name  as  that  in  the  It-gislature.  This 
gave  the  nnmll  white  populntinn,  in  the  eongested  negro 
distrietj'  in  the  low  country,  a  decided  advatiluge.  A  nom- 
ination wa«  praetieolly  eciiiivalcnt  to  an  election,  for  no 
self- respecting  while  man  would  vot^-  against  his  party,  and 
tliereby  endanger  whit**  supremaey.  This  weapon  was  used 
with  telling  etfcR^t.  eaiu)mign  after  cumptiign.  Finally  the  up- 
country  leadeix  of, the  i>eople"H  party  found  a  riolutjon  of  the 
ditiicutty  in  the  system  of  priiiiar}'  elections  that  had  )H<cn 
worktvl  out  in  I'ennHylvania,  the  State  that  had  ahm  originated 
tlic  nominating  convention.  After  a  long  atniggic  the  systt-m 
was  Hstablieihnl  by  law  in  18NK.  Since  then  the  real  eleitioii 
is  this  primary  election  by  the  I>eiiioi'nitie  i«irty.  In  thai 
election  only  Demoei-at*  iu  good  standing  can  vole,  and  of 
coiii-se  thai  means  praetic«lly  the  white  pi'ople.  In  this  con- 
tt-nt  the  whiten  settle  the  politinil  tight  amongst  theniselvos. 
and  when  the  regular  election  takes  phii-e  thwy  prt-sent  a  wdid 
front  to  the  negro  voters.  The  election  thuii  iM-eoine-s  a  mere 
afUniintion  of  the  resulti*  of  the  primary  elwtion.  Kven  the 
United  States  Senators  are  nominatMl  in  thin  way,  thereby 
practieully  elecliiig  them  by  p«ipular  vot<>.  This  has  changed 
Siuth  Carolina  from  one  of  the  most  highly  eentnitiKCfl  and 
autiwratic  of  States  to  one  of  thf  most  IVmocratic.  By  the 
eonstitntion  of  1895  the  iiogro  vote  ban  Iwen  practically  eliiii- 
iTnit4>d.  This  was  accorapli-nhed  (>y  n'nuiring  Ixith  an  eduea- 
titnial  and  property  i|ualificution  fur  vutcn*.     The  vott^r  must 
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possess  $3(>0  worth  of  property,  and  l>e  able  to  read  any  sec- 
tion of  the  State  constitution,  or  explain  its  meaning  when 
read  to  him.  This  brief  skeU'h  of  the  politics  in  the  State 
since  the  war  must  suffice  for  the  present. 


Chapter  VI. — The  CoNCLrsiox. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  in  concliLsion.  The  thesis 
wiis  fully  outlined  in  the  introductory'  chapter  and  in  such 
f omi  as  to  embrace  the  essential  conclusions  arrived  at.  That 
chapter  was  written  after  the  stud}'  had  been  entireh'  com- 
pleted. It  was  worked  out  bit  by  bit  while  the  materials  were 
being  collected  and  sifted.  It  nuist,  therefore,  not  }>e  regarded 
as  something  set  down  at  the  outset  to  be  proven,  but  rather  as 
the  final  summing  up  of  the  impressions  obtained  from  a  study 
of  the  large  mass  of  detailed  facts,  the  essentials  of  which  were 
WH)ven  as  conciselv  and  svstematicallv  as  r)ossible  into  this 
discussion.  Couunents,  scattered  through  the  text  in  connec- 
tion with  the  evidence  and  where  thev  could  be  best  under- 
stood,  were  intended  to  sui)plement  the  opening  statements. 
These  need  not  be  repeated  here,  but  a  few  points  remain  to 
be  enlarged  uiK)n. 

It  has  soinc^tiines  b(»en  (luostioninl  jis  to  whether  "'cattle 
raising"  formed  an  int(M'nie(liiitc  sta^x*'  Ix'tween  hunting  and 
fishing  and  true  agriculture  in  the  (l('vclo])niont  of  civilization 
among  primitive  people.  Ilowincr  that  nmv  bo,  it  certainly 
was  a  distinct  phase  in  the  d(»vcl<)pnient  of  industries  on  the 
frontier  of  the  C-arolinas  and  of  (leorifi.i,  jiv;  wi^ll  as  on  the 
Western  j)lains.  The  evidence  pr(\s(»nte(l  clearly  indicates  that 
the  four  stages  of  developuKMil  -  that  is.  hunting  and  trapping, 
ranching,  farming  and  planting,  and  nhinufactui'ing  with  the 
increase  in  th(»  number  and  the  size  of  the  cities  wen*  suc- 
cessively reached,  and  this  is  the  natural  older  of  succession. 
The  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  ])r()nioters  of  the*  colony  in 
Kngland  to  change  the  order  met  with  defeat  at  every  trnil. 
Thev  souy:lit  to  ke(»i)  tlie  earlv  siHtlers  from  enoai^inir  in  the 
ranching  business:  thev  attiMupted  to  forre  them  to  live  in 
towns:  thev  tried  various  means  of  forein<»-  the  i^rowth  of 
certain  industries,  as  lace  and  wine  making,  before  ex  en  agri- 
culture was  w(»ll  estahlishtMl.  ))ut  tliev  were  uiisurcessful.    'I'he 
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natiiml  .scqiinnc^)  in  the  development  of  industries  nnd  institu- 
tions wiut  linidly  iniiintained  in  spile  of  puworful  influpno(» 
introdurod  to  force  an  artiticial  growth  thought  to  Ixi  more 
dtairable  oi'  profitnlilc. 

We  see  that  the  physiial  environment  ha.s  been  ft  constant 
and  potent  factor  in  the  di-veIopiiiL*nt  of  institution!*  in  South 
Carolina.  It  stamped  itaelf  on  theae  instilutiouN  at  the  start, 
and  wui-h  i-himicti^risticw  hiivi?  iviiiained  to  the  pn-wcn t  day.  Hut 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  cumlusion  jnstities  a  purely  nmte- 
rialifitje  int<>rpretation  of  hintory  and  of  nil  human  devidop- 
uiont.  Such  an  in teqir elation  would  l>e  one-sided  in  ho  far  as 
wf  should  be  ovei'luoking  the  othpr  im|^)ortant  fai-tor,  besides 
the  environment,  mentioned  in  the  intrnduetion  ah  essential  to 
the  utideitttandin^r  ui  the  j^rowth  of  onr  inslilutionrt  -that  in  to 
say.  the  people.  Both  factoi-K  are  fundatiientul :  l>ofh  are 
equally  primary.  There  in  this  difference:  That  the  ciivirtm- 
ment  is  plls»i^-c  and  the  jwoplc  aro  active.  The  euviromnent 
may  be  mtxiitied  and  even  overcome  in  important  {Htrtieulars. 
The  bi-Kt  illustration  of  this  fact  is  seen  in  the  marked  changes 
intjiKluetMl  into  the  up  country  by  the  inventions  which  hnilt 
up  the  cotton  industry  and  <-hi»ipened  and  quicl«.>n<>d  trHns]>or- 
tation.  By  thei^e  a<'hievement»  mati  overcame  the  natiiml  ob- 
iitacte^  that,  until  then,  had  prevented  the  plantation  economy 
from  spreading  beyond  its  original  home  on  the  navigiible 
watt'rs  near  the  se«  U>  the  vast  and  fertile  uplands  of  the  in- 
terior. The  effect  was  the  same  aM  if  a  radical  changi^  in  the 
ualuml  environment  had  taken  place.  There  t»  a  limit  to  such 
changes,  however.  The  climate,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  lay 
of  the  land,  and  itiselevation  alxjve  the  si-a,  the  natural  water- 
ways, and  many  t>ther  primary  faotti  of  nature  remain,  though 
slight  changes  may  Ik-.  Iinnight  al»out  in  time.  It  is  mostly 
factora  of  UiiH  sort  that  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  new 
industry  of  market  gardening;  in  sonic  liK^litie.-* along  the  coast 
and  lU  exclusion  from  other  sections  of  the  State.  If  this 
indiwtry,  to  take  a  hypothetical  i-u.-«\  should  take  the  place  of 
the  extensive  system  of  cultivation  roquired  in  l)hinting,  no 
one  could  doubt  that  im|M>rtant  poll  ticjtl  changes  wouM  follow. 
But,  though  everything  else  were  favorable.  naliuiilobsta«-le« 
alone  would  prevent  such  a  change  in  the  industries. 

The  people  again  are  in  ihemstilve^  a  complex  of  factor^'. 
Each  individual  is  a  diKtincl  fon^e  taken  alone.     The  Individ- 
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uals  fall  together  into  diflferent  ethnical  and  cultural  groups, 
all  of  which  have  their  peculiar  influence.  The  entire  popu- 
lation grouped  together  forms  the  society,  which  is  a  force  in 
itself.  It  creates  a  complex  of  thoughts,  ideas,  and  feelings, 
which  constitutes  the  social  environment  by  which  the  in- 
dividual and  groups  of  individuals  are  surrounded,  which 
influences  them  and  is  influenced  by  them.  The  social  en- 
vironment is  the  product  of  man,  but  it  is  not  uninfluenced 
by  the  physical  environment.  In  fact  at  some  points  it  i.s 
decidedly  shaped  by  the  surrounding  physical  conditions. 
For  instance,  it  was  the  malarial  climate  and  the  necessity  of 
working  the  swamps  that  led  the  first  English  immigrant'^  to 
introduce  negro  slavery.  The  natural  repugnance  for  the 
institution  and  for  the  African  savages  gradually  wore  oflf. 
When  the  plantation  economy  was  once  fully  matured  and 
the  people  realized  that  their  whole  system  stood  or  fell  with 
the  institution  of  slavery,  the  maintenance  of  the  institution 
})ecame  a  principle  of  their  morals  and  their  politics.  If  the 
circumstances  had  been  like  those  in  New  England  after  the 
Revolution,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  institution  would 
have  been  gladly  done  away  with  here  as  there  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  humanitarian  doctrines  of  that  time.  For 
did  we  not  see  how  often  the  coast  planters  expi'essed  the 
fear  in  their  political  controversies,  even  after  the  Revolution, 
that  some  day  the  farmers  of  the  up  country  would  get  con- 
trol of  the  lejjfislature  and  do  awav  with  slaverv.  Even  after 
cotton  planting  had  fastened  the  institution  on  that  region, 
the  property  (lualification  of  members  of  the  legislature  was 
increased:  not  only  that,  but  the  holding  of  ten  or  more  slaves 
was  made  ji  necessary  requisite.  These  very  farmers,  who 
could  not  be  trusted  with  a  majority  in  the  legislature  in  17i>0, 
lest  they  should  do  something  to  cripple  the  institution  of 
slavery,  became  uncompromising  defenders  of  the  institution 
when  they  had  become  cotton  planters  twenty-tive  years  late:'. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  physical  environment 
found  expression  in  our  institution.  It  is  another  thing  to 
show  how  far  they  were  shaped  by  these  influences,  and  to 
what  extent  by  social  forces.  The  probK^n  is  made  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  intricate  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  constant 
action  and  reaction  of  man  on  nature  and  nature*  on  man,  of 
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society  on  the  individual  and  of  tiie  individual  on  wx'iety. 
Om?  can  not  tie  too  naatiouH  in  distinjfuishiug  l>otwe«n  the  two 
fact^ii-H,  li>Bt  the  eiiiphiLHi.s  \tt\  thmwn  too  nni<-l]  mi  the  one  or 
the  other.  All  atteinpta  thernforn,  to  seek  the  cxplnnation  of 
ci\iii?:iition  in  (he  phv^ical  cTivirnnment  alone,  or  in  man  or 
the  nuM-  alone,  iiiunit  alniiys  load  to  iin8utL4factory  iT-isuItR. 
Professor  Uatxei'tt  theory,  lU'eordiu)^  to  which  the  8tatt!.  or 
rather  society.  i»  conceived  an  Iwing  an  ori^niMn  and  the  ter- 
ritory a.i  the  soil  in  which  it  originated  and  giitwis,  \a  far 
fetched.  In  one  8ense  it  i»  true  that  all  life  upon  the  i^arth  ia 
a  product,  resulting  fi-ora  the  action  of  natural  foi'ceB.  For, 
if  wo  accept  the  theory  of  evolution,  all  forms  of  plant  and 
animal  life  niu^t  originally  have  Htarttxl  from  the  elements  in 
the  »oiI  and  the,  air,  and  natural  forces  acting  upon  thcM'. 
There  in  a  vast  diflereno*,  however,  between  a  group  of  the^ 
individual  protopla-v-mic  celU  and  the  tir^t  human  lieingK,  and 
the  difference  In  still  greater  when  wo  compare  them  with  man 
in  historical  limes.  Kveii  if  the  ditfurt^nce  should  Ik-  only  one 
of  degree,  that  ilegi-ee  i»  so  great  that,  with  the  appearance  of 
mtui  on  tJwsceno,  we  must  reckon  with  an  entirely  tiew  factor. 
The  original  protozoaiis-w^fe  nearly  iw  paflsive  08  matter  itself. 
When  by  a  proc»*8s  of  evolutii>n  «oinc  of  \hvsv  fomis  had 
attained  the  estate  of  man,  then  jiaHsive  organisms  had  be^^onie 
ix)werful  iK'tive  beings.  In  other  words,  it  means  the  a<lvent 
of  highly  developed  physicic  forces,  which  practically  intro- 
duced a  new  factor  into  the  process  of  evolution.  But  to  say 
that  from  that  moment  the  problem  reftolved  itself  into  one  of 
the  great  man  oi-  the  great  rai'e  is  to  go  to  the  other  extn^me. 
It  is  true  that  all  human  achievements  are  the  immeflialj>  prod- 
uct of  man.  It  is  through  him  and  his  instituttonN  llmt  all  the 
factors  work  themselves  out.  In  this  sense  man,  so  far  a» 
social  evolution  is  concerned,  in  the  active  factor  and  physical 
nature  the  fixed  condition  with  which  he  must  reckon.  This 
being  the  ca;4e,  theiv  is  an  opiK»rtunity  for  men  of  great  ability 
to  intluence  powerfully  the  trend  of  events.  The  pnieoss  is 
no  longeronc  purely  of  the  play  nf  physical  or  mat^'rial  fonx-s. 

But  the  gi'eat  man  influences  his  times,  not  so  much  by 
directly  imprejwing  the  minds  of  his  fellows  ax  by  contnilling 
certain  [»owerfuI  physical  or  social  forces. 

The  opposite'  inteqin-tation   of  history  i>  nficii  mri  with. 
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For  example,  one  gets  the  impression,  from  reading  most  of 
the  accounts  of  Calhoun  and  his  times,  that  he  was  a  mistaken 
political  genius  who  inaugurated  the  nullification  and  secession 
movements  by  his  metaphysical  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
the  Federal  Union.  In  my  opinion  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  If  the  South  had  been  as  prosperous  as  the 
North  from  1820  to  1860,  if  its  future  had  been  as  promising, 
then  the  question  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Federal  Union 
might  still  have  occupied  the  attention  of  our  learned  bodies. 
It  might  even  have  led  to  heated  forensic  battles  between  the 
champions  of  the  opposing  theories,  but  the  people  would  not 
have  concerned  themselves  about  the  matter.  In  short,  it  would 
have  remained  an  academic  question.  But  when  the  Southern 
people  saw  that  they  were  going  down  hill  industrially,  and 
falling  behind  in  population  and  wealth,  when  they  became 
aware  that  the  entire  plantation  economy  stood  at  the  mercy 
of  a  majority  in  Congress,  a  clamor  arose  against  the  National 
Government.  They  looked  to  their  leadei"s  for  a  diagnosis  of 
their  ills,  and  demanded  a  remedy.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  the  disaffected  minority  had  threatened  nullification  and 
secession.  We  noticed  that  even  within  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  the  differences  between  the  slave  and  the  free  sections 
h^jd  come  to  such  a  jmss  at  one  time  that  the  planters  talked 
of  withdniwing  if  the  farmers  .should  got  control  of  the  legis- 
lature. Any  number  of  instances  might  bo  cited  showing  that 
States  and  groups  of  States  made  general  threats  of  this  sort 
when  their  interests  suffered  or  were  thought  to  suffer  because 
of  some  policy  of  the  National  (lovernnient. 

The  real  or  supposed  interests  of  a  poopio  are  the  main- 
springs of  their  social  action,  and  will  he  iiuTcasingly  so  with 
the  increase  of  intelligence  and  insight  into  passing  events. 
An  idea,  pure  and  simple,  rarely  lias  such  a  power.  There  is 
generally  something  back  of  it  which  touches  tiie  people  or 
their  institutions  at  some  vital  point,  thai  ex])lains  its  |>ower 
of  moving  great  numbers  to  act.  This  api)lies,  of  course .^  to 
rational  social  action  only.  Social  "  storms,"  based  on  purely 
sentimentjd  considerations,  are  fre(|uent  enou<^'"h,  })ut  these  are 
more  or  less  abnormal,  and  do  not  ex])lain  the  eveiv-day 
events  even  (►f  tin*  most  emotional  of  nations. 
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By  A.  H.  C'ARPKNTKR,  A.  M.,  Ilarvanl  rnivernity. 


When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the  (jovernment  of  the  United 
States  found  itself  confronted  with  many  and  peiplexing 
questions.  Treason  had  penetrated  into  every  hmnch  of  the 
Administration,  and  from  Cxovernnu^nt  resources  made  prepa- 
ration for  the  coming  rebellion.  A  large  numl^)cr  of  the  States 
were  already  in  arms,  preparing  to  fight  for  what  they  con- 
sidered their  rights.  Still  others,  were  wavering  in  their  alle- 
giance, for  they  were  slaveholding  communities,  and  thus 
bound  in  sympathy  with  the  great  Southern  institution.  Ad- 
joining these  States  were  others  which,  though  not  holding 
negro  slavery,  were  closely  connected,  at  least  in  certain  sec- 
tions, with  the  South  by  ties  of  relationship  and  commerce. 
Besides  all  this,  the  seat  of  the  Government  was  in  the  midst 
of  slave  territorv,  and  thus  cut  off  from  the  sources  froui 
which  it  must  draw  its  defense.  The  Government  had  not 
only  to  raise  troops  to  suppress  the  coming  storm,  but  it  nmst 
also  make  sure  of  its  communications  with  the  North;  elements 
of  treason  in  the  border  States  must  te  held  in  check  and  sup- 
pressed in  order  that  its  j>ower  might  act  as  a  unit,  and  finally 
the  slave  States  which  had  not  as  yet  joined  in  the  rel)ellion 
must  be  kept  to  the  side  of  the  Union. 

As  a  nutans  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  military 
government  was  put  in  force  and  exercised  to  a  limited  degree 
throughout  the  North,*  while  the  Ixirder  States  came  under 
its  complete  control.  The  lattc^r  may,  for  our  purposes,  l>e 
considered  Southern  territorv.  H(;re,  then,  was  instituted 
the  first  military  iroveriunent  of  the  civil  war,  an  institution 
which  spread  and  developed  as  the  territory  of  the  Southern 
States  was  reclaimed  from  rebellion. 


'  III  tlu'  North  niilitiiry  government  UK>k  the  form  of  Miispensinn  of  hahi*Hs  eori>UM  ami 
arhitniry  arrest.  See  lUtieinl  Ke<'ordsof  the  Rebellion,  Series  II.  vols,  1  an«l  "J.  (  Publisheil 
by  tb«'  rnite<l  Stjilr>  (Jovi'rnineiil. )     Hereafte^"  refem*<l  to  a«<  <>.  R.  R. 
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Before  tracing  the  outlines  of  this  government  and  examin- 
ing the  fun(^tions  that  it  exercised,  it  is  necessary  that  we  ^t 
some  idea  of  what  military  government  is. 

I. 

Both  definition  and  explanation  bt^come  necessary,  for  the 
reason  that  this  institution  is  commonly  regarded  as  some- 
thing unreasonable,  tyrannical,  and  without  just  foundation. 
Military  government  may  be  roughl  v  defined  as  that  which  is 
exercised  by  military  officers,  or  by  men  with  militar}'  powers, 
over  hostile  territory.  It  has  l)een  itsserted  that  such  govern- 
ment could  oniy  be  put  in  force  over  foreign  territory,  but 
this  limitation  is  oljviousiy  absurd,  and  *^ hostile''  applies  to  a 
country  in  rebellion  as  well  as  to  that  which  is  fonngn.  Civil 
war  confers  the  same  rights  as  a  foreign  conflict,  so  at  least  it 
was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  •*  prize  cases.'- *  This 
is  further  brought  out  in  the*  decision  rendered  in  the  case  of 
Tvler  r.  Defrees,  which  savs:  -*We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stjit<vs.  to  which  is  confided  all  the 
great  powers  essential  to  u  perpetual  union,  the  ix>wer  to  make 
war,  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  levy  taxes,  to  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  simi,  is  deprived  of  these 
powers  when  the  necessity  for  their  exercise  i>  called  out  by 
domestic  insurnH'tioii  and  internal  civil  war:  when  States,  for- 
getting their  constitutional  obligations,  make  war  against  the 
nation  and  confederate  together  foi*  its  destruction."^  There 
is  also  a  kind  of  militarv  jjovernnuMit  which  is  not  enforced 
ov(M'  hostile  territory  at  all,  such  as  that  which  holds  sway 
u|xjn  military  reservations  and  posts  and  within  the  Army 
itscdf ;  but  for  our  purpose  this  may  i)e  largely  disregarded. 

Further  examination  shows  that  it  lias  a  constitutional  and 
lemil  basis,  and  that  it  draws  its  life  from  the  Constitution,  mill- 
tarv  and  martial  law,  and  th(*  acts  of  Contjfioss.  In  the  first 
certain  war  powers  ai'c  given  to  the  Pi'esjdent  and  to  Congress, 
and  })V  implication,  as  a  means  of  canying  these  out,  military 
irovernment  is  there})V  sanctioned.  The  President  is  made  the 
Chief  Executive,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  tln^  Army,  and 
has  the  duty  of  defending  the  Constitution.     In  order  tiiat  the 


ij  Bhuk.  «a»;. 
21  Whiiin;:.  J.J. 
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luttt  shuuUl  !»•  iiphflld.  lip  luay  !»  forcfd  to  imtke  use  of  thin 
iiuititiitioii.  A<r>iiii.  til"'  CoiiMtitiitiiiii  prnviiW  for  itic  wuspcn- 
Kion  lit'  thf  writ  of  hali<>afi  corpus,  whuh  in  it*ielf  pstabliNhe** 
a  fi>nii  of  iiiilittiry  ytrt-i-rniiiciit.  Ah  u  im-anM  of  providinf^  for 
llu>  coiiitiioii  ili'fcnw?  Hinl  (rciiKnd  welfari".  "f  {TimranU'ping  a 
ifpuliriniii  foi-m  of  ^i>vi-rriiiii>iil,  and  seeing  thiit  the  rifi/<-nM  of 
one  Stjitr  liave  their  ri{rht,-i  in  iiiiother,  inililary  povomment 
limj  ln'Ctiine  iieceswiry  HUtl  oflx'fi  thi>fi(il_v  mpunsiif  iit'<'oi>ipli»h- 
iny  tbcHi-  inids.  'Hui  jviwersof  the  President  us  military coiii- 
inuhder  am  little,  if  ftt  all,  pi-nM-ribed  by  the  Cori-stltutioti,  luid 
their  scope  and  intention  lire  not  ^ven  in  pri-cifW'  t^nim.  He 
only  MiaWew  iwe  of  thene  powers  when  the  land  and  nnval  forien 
are  eatled  into  the  field,  lint  on  the  uther  hand  the  hiwu  of  war, 
whieh  alone  could  eherk  bin  [H)wer.  plainly  cHtAhlinh  hii*  rifi^ht 
U>  ereet  Hneh  goveniinenls  and  liiaintuin  them  hy  force  of 
ariim.'  Their  eonHtitutionality  htive  Iw'cn  upheld  l>y  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Cross  v.  Harrison.' 

Kesides  the  Coiirttitution  we  havo  military  and  martial  law, 
the  latti-r  iK'ing  the  hromler  t<'rui  an'l  corresponding  Ut  the  com- 
mon law  in  that  it  it*  a  collection  of  unwritt<'n  customn  and 
princ-ipl(?»i.  "regulating  the  rights,  liahiliticr^.  and  duties,  and 
the  Mieial,  nuinicipal,  and  int(>r national  relatioim  in  time  of 
war  of  all  pernoas,  whether  nvutral  ur  lielligenuit."'  Birk- 
himeri^ayi:)  that  "  Martial  law  in  that  ruli>  which  la  oHtahliiihed 
when  civil  authority  in  the  i'oniiruiiiit,v  i^  nia<h-Huhor<linali-  to 
military,  idthev  in  repelling  invasion  or  when  the  nitlinavy 
admin iKtnition  'if  the  laws  fail  to  fifciiiij  the  propi-r  objects  of 
govornment," '  Thut<  it  h  I»n«?d  upon  the  nei^psnities  of  war, 
IN  aMNoeiated  with  the  nu.-"iwnsion  of  habeas  corpus,  and  applies 
not  only  tjri  belligerents,  but  aWlo  neutrals.  Hence  the  ordi- 
nary constitutional  rights  arc  iiulMirdinated  to  this  law,  and 
the  result  may  1h>  the  suspension  of  the  freedom  of  the  pn-iw 
and  of  speech,  the  (rial  of  men  without  jury,  and  the  taking 
of  pi-operty  withoul  due  process  <if  l«w,' 

iild  lie  pUced  military  law,  which  includes 
,  fuactments  relating  to  discipline,  amiy 
ind  special  orders  of  military  commanders. 

'  I't  UoUla  Tnrrflurr,  »•■  1*-%  (Bo«U>n,  UM1, 

."UlolCblllonik.    B«  1«  How..  IM. 

I'  UilulltllUiiU,  |i.  IM  I  Krml.iii,  IHTl  I. 

.1  UartM  Uw.  ii.  Wt  iW»l>lnjcluu,  ikkj. 


AUingwiththissli 
the  Articles  of  \Va 
regiilationB.genenil  tt, 
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The  first  aro  for  the  enforcement  of  discipline  and  the  crim- 
inal administmtion  of  the  Ai-my,  which  includes  civilian  fol- 
lowers. Among  other  enactments  are  those  regulating-  general 
courts-martial  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same.  Then,  too, 
C'/ongress  has  {)assed  <*ertain  statutes  providing  for  the  use  of 
the  Army  in  times  of  insurrection,  has  established  military 
reservations,  and  in  two  well-known  instances  put  in  force 
militttrv  government  pure  and  simple,  i.  e.,  in  California  and 
New  Mexico. 

The  goveriunent  thus  established  expects  and  enforces  obe- 
dience to  itself.  The  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  is  owed  to 
it,  and  all  former  relationships  are  done  away  with  or  sus- 
pended, and  the  conqueror's  will  becomes  supreme  over  the 
o<»cupied  territory.  All  its  laws  and  regulations  may  be 
swept  away,  but  as  a  genei*al  rule  the  municipal  law  is  re- 
tained, so  far  as  it  does  not  hinder  the  objects  of  the  war.  This 
practice  is  upheld  by  international  law  and  by  the  United  States 
Army  Regulations,  paragraph  6 — '*A11  civil  and  penal  law 
shall  continue  to  take  their  usual  course  in  the  enemy's  places 
and  territories  unless  interrupted  oi*  stopped  by  order  of  the 
occupying  militars'  power."  ^  The  same  is  further  shown  in  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  C/Ourt  in  the  ciise  of  Ketchum  t\  Buck- 
ley: '"It  is  settled  by  law  that  the  same  general  form  of 
govoniinent  and  same  general  law  for  the  administmtion  of 
justice  and  the  protection  of  private  rights  which  has  existed 
in  the  States  previously  in  rebellion  remained  during  its  con- 
tinuance and  afterwards."'^  Thus  we  tind  that  the  militarv 
courts  in  the  South  were  governed  by  the  rul(»s  of  evidence 
and  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  th(»y  acted. '^  Consequently 
military  government  loses  much  of  its  ar})itrary  character, 
whirh  at  first  sight  appears  so  prominent.  This  idea  is  in- 
creased when  it  is  reni(»mbored  that  the  officers  in  command 
were  subjiH't  .to  higher  commanders  and  to  the  President, 
which  meant  that  each  was  responsible  to  a  liigher  power. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  brief  idi^a  of  what  military  govern- 
ment is,  we  must  next  pass  to  a  survey  of  the  extent  and  work- 
ing of  the  same.  As  already  pointed  out,  this  institution  was 
lirst  established  in  the  border  States — Maryland,  Kentucky, 

'  liukhiiiuT.  Military  Govcrninont  ami  Martial  Law.  j..  'j;5. 
■-'.».'  C.  S.  Ileports.  p.  3W. 
'  Hirkhiiuor.  Military  Govoriiiiu'iit  aiul  Martial  Law.  j..  o'.k). 
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and  Missouri — which  still  supported  the  Constitution  and 
were  still  members  .of  the  Union.  Nevertheless  they  were 
put  under  a  form  of  military  government  w^hich  differed  but 
little  from  that  which  was  established  in  the  South  as  pai*ts 
of  its  territory  were  rc^comiuered.  The  southern  parts  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  were  also  touched  bv  it  in  the  form 
of  military  connnissions  which  su])(M'se(U»d  to  a  <ertnin  extent 
the  civil  <*ourtx.' 

II. 

The  tirst  step  toward  the  establisnment  of  such  government 
wjis  the  declanition  of  martial  law  and  the*  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.*  April  29,  1861,  the  President  sus- 
pcinded  the  writ  between  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  thus 
bringing  Maryland  under  military  rule.  This  action  was 
taken  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  communi- 
cations with  the  North,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Federal  (xovernment  for  the  first  time  in  its  historv  so  acted. 
A  confli(*t  with  the  courts  at  once  arose  in  the  case  of  Merry- 
man,  of  Marvland,  who  had  been  arrested  bv  mi litarv  author- 
ity.  A  writ  was  issued  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Taney, 
calling  upon  General  Cadwallader  to  deliver  the  prisoner  to 
the  court.  This  was  refused,  and  the  question  came  before 
the  President,  who  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-(ieneral. 
The  lattc^r  upheld  the  power  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  declare 
martial  law  and  suspend  the  writ.  A  similar  ca.se  arose  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  Emmett  McDonald  was  arrested  during 
May  and  held  in  spite  of  hal)eas  corpus. 

December  2,  1861,  Lincoln  authorized  (xeneral  Halleck  to 
declare  martial  law  in  Missouri,*  which  may  have  been  done 
to  prevent  strife  with  the  courts,  and  also  because  necessity 
demanded  it.  On  September  24  of  the  following  year  the 
Pr(»sident  suspended  habetus  corpus  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  parts  of  the  country  for  men  who  were  rebels, 
insurgents,  aidei-s  or  abettors  of  the  same  in  the  United 
States,  those  discouraging  enlistments,  I'esisting   the  draft, 

1  Tht'  trial  l»y  military  oowrts  of  ('itizons  in  States  wherv  civil  coTirt«  were  still  oi>t*ii 
was  foiuh.'innc«l  ami  ()V»*rthn»wn  in  chjk*  of  Kx  partt'  MilliKan.    S«»o  4  Wall..  2. 

-  Lin<*oln  <lof('nd«*«l  husponsion  of  hatn-as  corpus  in  various  U'tten*.  See  Lincoln's  Works, 
V.  2.  pp.  ^{b,  'MA)  (N.  Y..  1H«>4}. 

«Ihi«l..  V.  2.  p.  .Ml. 
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guilty  of  disloyal  pruotices  (a  very  general  term),  giving  aid 
or  comfort  to  the  enemy— all  these  were  subject  to  martial 
law  and  liable  to  trial  by  court-martial  or  military  commis- 
sion.* S(»pteml)er  15,  1803,  another  proclamation  was  issued 
which  applied  to  the  whole  country,  including  not  only  the 
lK)rder  and  Southern  States,  but  the  North  as  well.  As  late 
as  July  5,  1804,  a  special  proclamation  was  put  forth  relating 
t^)  the  susjx^nsion  in  K<»ntucky.  All  such  legislation  was 
purely  a  national  affati*,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of 
what  was  done  in  this  line,  for  the  conunanders  issued  supple- 
mentary proclamations,  sometimes  to  carry  out  the  national 
ones  and  sometimes  for  the  special  conditions  of  their  own 
departments. 

Alongside  of  martial  law,  and  in  part  growing  out  of  it, 
there  developed  an  extensive  system  of  arrests,  which  was 
used  freely  in  the  border  States  throughout  th'e  war.  The 
extent  to  which  they  suffered  in  this  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  out  of  176  persons  arrested  and  confined  in  Fort 
Lafayette  between  July  and  October  of  1861,  40  were  from 
Maryland  and  10  from  Kentucky,*  including  judges,  members 
of  legislatures,  and  editors  of  newspapers.  In  the  beginning 
the  power  of  arrest  was  exercised  by  the  State  Department 
alone,  and  then  concurrently  with  the  War  Department,  and 
finallv  bv  the  hitter  oxclusivelv. 

At  tirst  men  were  arrest(»d  with  no  other  authority  than  an 
order  from  Washintrton,  })ut  as  the  war  wont  on  a  special  ma- 
chinery was  developtMl  which  penetrated  into  all  parts.  Thus, 
by  an  order  of  August  S,  1S(;2,  Stanton  said  that  Ignited  States 
marshals,  superiiitcndcMits,  and  chiefs  of  police  of  any  town, 
city,  or  distri(»t  were  to  arnvst  any  jx^rson  who  discourages 
enlistments  or  indulges  in  any  other  disloyal  pnictice.  Imme- 
diate report  of  all  such  arrests  were  to  1)0  made  to  the  Judge- 
Advocate-(jreneral,  in  order  that  those  arrested  mio-lit  be  tried 
by  military  commission. '  Another  step  was  taken  to  supple- 
ment this  when  the  TresidcMit,  on  Septenilx^r  20,  authorized 
the  appointment  of  a  Provost-Marshal-Cicneral,  with  office  at 
Washington,  and  one  or  more  provost  marshals  in  each  State, 
who  received  instructions  from  and  r(»ported  to  the  Provost- 


'  l.iiH'oln's  Works,  v.  'I.  \>.  TAM. 

-  Annual  Knj'ycloiMKlia.  IKC.l.  i».  :u\\. 

'  In^fi-rsdll,  Kxt'cutive  Arroxts.  i-.  \   i  I'hil..  l.s^vj). 
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Marshal-General.  These  men  were  to  arr(»st  all  disloyal  per- 
sons upon  a  warrant  of  the  Judge- Ad V(K*ate-(ienenil,  and  were 
to  iiKjuire  into  and  report  treasonable  practices.  They  were 
j^iven  the  power  to  employ  citizens,  constai>les,  sheriffs,  police 
officers,  and,  if  necessary,  could  call  upon  the  nearest  mil itiiry 
force  to  help  them  in  their  operations.*  The  prisons  finally 
})ecame  so  filled  with  ])olitical  prisoners  that  Jjincoln  appointed 
a  s])eciai  commission,  consisting  of  General  Dix  and  Hon. 
Kdwards  Pierre])ont,  of  New  York,  to  investigate  these  cases, 
and,  wh(M*e  necessary,  release  the  })risoners.*  This  is  another 
curious  })itof  machinery,  half  ipilitarv  and  half  civil  in  char- 
acter. 

With  this  summary  of  martial  law,  the  founcbition  of  mili- 
tury  government,  and  of  arbitrary  arrest,  its  first  work,  w^e 
pjiss  to  the  further  devt»lopment  of  the  system. 

III. 

Immediately  aftcM*  the  attack  upon  the  Federal  troops  in 
their  march  through  Baltimore,  Butler  was  ap])ornted  to  the 
command  of  the  city  and  its  neighborhood.  Here  it  should 
})e  noted  that,  outside  of  the  politicians  and  a  few  of  the 
southern  counties,  the  State  was  stronglj'  for  the  Union.'  As 
this  territory  was  under  martial  law  by  the  proc*lamation  of 
April  29,  the  commanders  had  full  power  to  \wt  as  they 
thought  best,  and  Genenil  I^mks,  upon  taking  command,  ap- 
IX)inted  a  provost-marshal  for  the  State,  and  made  all  police 
officers  sul)ordinate  to  him.  The  result  was  that  the  police 
commissioners  of  lijiltimore  ordered  the  dislmndment  of  the 
force.  As  the  functions  of  this  })oard  had  already  been  sus- 
pended  by  military  order,  the\'  were  arrestexi  and  a  new  forc« 
of  4(M)  men  established.*  This  was  followed  on  September  12 
by  an  ord(»r  for  the  arrest  of  members  of  the  legislature  who 
w(»re  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  South.  General  Dix 
says  that  three-fourths  of  this  lK)dy  were  known  to  l>e  for 
secession,  and  to  pn»vent  bloodshed  the  general  ordered  their 
arrest.     In  fact,  upon  taking connnand,  immediately  after  Bull 

'  H.  K.  r\iTU<  iiiKl  (;.  r.  LowToy.  KxtHMitivi"  INiwiT,  p.  vii  (N.  Y..  lS«;;i). 
-  Liiuolns  Works,  v.  2.  j>.  127. 

•'  I^iilor,  F,U(  y«'lo{M<li»i  of  I'oliticul  St-ir'ncr.  Politiciil  K<'OU<»iiiy.  aii<l  I'liiUHl  Stat(>9  HIs- 
tor\ .  V.  J.  p.  H\  I  (Clncapro,  ISH-I). 
*  Annual  Kncyclopediu,  Istll,  p.  r>iUT9. 
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Run,  the  saino  commander  found  that  open  sympathy  was 

being  expressed  in  Baltimore  for  the  South,  and  the  rebel  Aag 

was  being  carried  upon  the  streets/ 

The  question  of  arresting  the  legislature  had  come  up  the 

preceding  spring,  and  we  find  Lincoln  writing  to  Scott  as 

follows: 

I  therefon*  conclude  that  it  is  only  left  to  the  commanding  general  to 
watch  and  wait  their  action,  which,  if  it  Hhall  >)e  to  arm  their  people 
against  the  United  States,  he  is  to  adopt  the  most  prompt  and  efficient 
means  to  counteract,  even,  if  necessary,  to  the  bomlmrdment  of  their 
cities,  and,  in  the  extremest  necessity,  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.* 

This  order  is  interesting,  for  it  was  issued  before  the  regu- 
lar proclamation  and  foreshadowed  the  coming  policy  of  dele- 
gating such  authority  to  others,  and  especially  in  leaving  it  to 
the  military  commanders  as  a  matter  of  discretion. 

In  1863  the  whole  State  wa**  put  under  martial  law,  certain 
clubs  were  closed  because  they  were  known  to  have  Southern 
members,  and  a  careful  search  was  made  for  arms.  An  inva- 
sion of  the  Commonwealth  furnished  a  reason  for  this  a<^*tion. 
November  9,  1864,  the  former  slaves  were  put  under  military 
jurisdiction  and  a  Freedman's  Bureau  established,  because 
the  ancient  slave  code  was  being  used  to  keep  the  negroes  in 
bondage.  Here  it  should  be  noted  that  this  was  entirely 
})eyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  commanders,  for  the 
emancipation  proclamation  did  not  apply  to  Maryland,  and 
hence  it  was  a  matter  for  State  control  and  action.  A  clause 
of  the  State  constitution,  adopted  in  October,  had  provided 
for  abolition,  and  hence  it  was  the  State  authorities  who 
should  have  acted.  This  was  not  the  tirst  case  of  armv  inter- 
ference  with  the  negro  question  in  Maryland,  for  in  1862  a 
William  H.  Offutt,  who  had  recovered  a  slave  by  legal  proc- 
ess, was  arrested  on  the  ground  that  the  negro  was  under 
military  protection.  We  also  find  a  systc^m  of  fines  and  taxes 
lovi(Ml  upon  rebel  sympathizers  of  Maryland  for  the  sup]>ort 
of  the  poor  and  needy, *^  and  those  confiscations  were  remein- 
b(M'ed  with  great  bitterness.*  The  courts  do  not  seem  to  have 
hccn  interfered  with  and  internal  administration  was  left 
iilonc,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned. 

Uohn  A.  Dix.  Memoirs,  v.  2.  p.  25.  32;  odittMl  by  Morgan  Dix  (  N.  Y..  l.*<H;i). 

-'Lincoln's  Works,  v.  2,  p.  88. 

:«For  example  of  such  an  onier.  (>.  K.  li.,  s.  1.  I't.  II,  v.  \:).  \>.  .Vs7. 

*  Lalor,  Encyclopedia,  v.  2.  p.  815. 
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Turning  from  Maryland  to  Missouri,  we  find  greater  super- 
vision exercised  hv  the  (ronimanders.  On  the  last  day  of  July, 
18()1,  (leneml  Pope  gave  orders  that  every  county  seat  and 
town  of  anv  size  in  northern  Missouri  should  be  visited 
hj'  a  niilitary  forf(\  and  in  each  a  cjommittee  of  pubKc  safety 
was  to  be  appointed.  These  persons  were  to  be  selected  from 
all  parties,  and  nmst  have  social,  domestic,  and  pecuniary 
interests  at  stake.  These  conmiittee^  were  to  be  limited  to 
five  persons,  and  no  one  appointed  could  decline  or  fail  to 
perfoi'ui  his  duties,  under  such  {)enalties  as  the  general  might 
fix.  The  l)odies  thus  establishexl  were  to  maintain  peace  and 
order  in  their  respective  communities,  and  to  them  was  given 
the  power  to  call  out  the  citizens  to  aid  in  these  objects.  All 
people  who  refused  such  a  call  were  turned  over  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  if  any  county  should  not  be  able  or  will- 
ing to  enforce  the  peace  the  military  forces  were  to  perform 
the  service  at  the  expense  of  the  county.* 

August  81,  18(>1,  (leneral  Fr^^mont  dex'Iared  martial  law  in 
the  following  terms:  • 

C'in'nriiHtanceH,  in  my  jinljrinent,  of  Hutticient  uiyency  render  it  neowvary 
that  ihv  commanding  general  of  thin  department  Hhould  assume  the  admin- 
istrative powers  of  the  State.  *  *  *  The  ohject  of  this  declaration  is 
to  place  in  the  handH  <»f  the  military  authorities  the  power  to  give  instant 
effect  t4)  the  existing  laws  and  to  supply  wich  deficiencies  as  the  condition 
of  the  war  demands.^ 

This  wjis  issued  apparently  without  any  direct  authority 
from  the  President,  and  is  a  good  illastration  of  such  legis- 
lation. It  clearly  shows  the  reason  why  martial  law  is  estab- 
lished,  and  further  says  that  the  ordinary  tribunals  are  to 
continue  and  the  law  is  to  be  administered  by  civil  oflScers  so 
far  as  they  can  peaceably  exercise  their  functions,  but  in  all 
cases  it  is  the  militjirv  conuuander  who  becomes  the  final  judge. 
Fremont  w(Mit  further  and  declared  the  slaves  free,  but  this 
Lincoln  revoked.  On  January  9,  1862,  the  provost-marshal 
ordered  all  newspapers  in  Missouri,  St.  Louis  excepted,  to 
furnish  him  a  daily  copy  for  inspection,  upon  pain  of  having 
their  papers  suppressed.'^  Thus  was  the  most  strict  censor- 
ship of  the  pn\ss  undertaken.  People  were  forbidden  to  move 
out  of  the  country  without  a  permit,  ministers  of  the  gospel 

'O.  R.  R..  8.  II.  V.  1,  p.  195. 

2  Annual  KncyclopiHlla,  IHGl,  p.  491. 

"Ibid..  \fM\2,  p.  r»9U. 
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were  interfered  with,  and  propei'tj''  of  all  sorts  was  confiscated. 
Elections  were  carefully  regulated,  labor  legislation  was  insti- 
tutt>d,  and  the  loyalty  of  boards  of  tmde,  railroad  direi^tors, 
and  members  of  library  boards  was  called  in  question,  all  of 
which  will  be  treated  more  fuliv  at  another  time. 

In  Kentucky  much  the  same  things  were  undertaken,  espe- 
cially as  regards  elections  and  the  looking  after  the  loyalty'  of 
the  people.  Arrests  were  carried  to  grent  lengths  here  in 
1864,  when  both  civil  and  judicial  officers,  including  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, the  chief  justice,  together  with  the  delegates 
to  the  Chicago  convention,  were  pla<*ed  in  confinement.*  In 
the  other  States  which  adjoined  these,  military  rule  rested 
more  lightly,  and  was  concerned  chiefly  with  questions  of 
lovaltv. 

Thus,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  13, 1868,  General  Burnside 
issued  the  following  order: 

The  commanding  general  publishes  for  the  information  of  all  concerned 
that  hereafter  all  |)er8on8  found  within  our  lines  who  commit  acts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  enemies  oi  our  country  will  l)e  treat^nl  as  spies  or  traitors, 
and,  if  convicted,  will  suffer  death. 

This  order  was  made  to  include  carriers  of  secret  mails, 
writers  of  letters  thus  carried,  recruiting  officers,  men  who 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  join  the  enemy,  persons 
within  the  lines  who  could  give  private  information  to  the 
enemy,  and  all  people  who  in  anv  way  aided  the  enemies  of 
our  countrv. 

The  habit  of  declaring  sympathy  for  the  enemy  will  not  l)e  allowed 
in  this  dc|>artinent.  *  *  *  It  is  distinctly  lunlerxtood  that  treason, 
exj)ressed  (►r  implie<l,  will  not  l)e  tolerated  in  this  department.^ 

This  was  followed  })v  another  order  which  said  that  the 
publication  and  circulation  of  })ooks  containing  sentiments 
of  a  disloyal  tendencv  came  clearlv  within  the  reach  of  the 
above  order.*  In  these  commands  treason  is  defined  with 
great  care,  and  the  inner  thoughts  of  men  were  brought 
under  the  supervision  of  the  military  commander,  who 
bectime  the  sole  judge  of  the  words,  thoughts,  and  actions  of 
the  people. 


'  Annual  Eij<'ycl(»|HHlin,  18<V1,  p.  12^. 
U).  R.  R.,  s.  1.  j.t.  -2,  V.  2;{.  !•.  237. 
3 Ibid.,  p.  382. 
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In  May  of  this  Name  year  Valtandigliam,  a  nipiiilier  of  Con- 
gress, was  rttTfstcd  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  for  ii  poUtit-al 
speech  whk'b  had  critiriBtid  tbi«  course  of  the  Administration. 
He  WHS  tftki'n  from  \i\n  home  by  nijrht.  hurried  to  the  mili- 
tary heiidqtiartcrh,  and  tried  and  ooiidomned  by  a  military 
('omiui»r<iori.  The  Mentenre  of  the  court  wn."  modified  by  the 
President  t<»  hunishinent  from  the  Union,  and  the  memlK-r  of 
(.VinjifreKH  was  went  South  to  he  with  his  friwKb.  Tbi-t  .trial, 
it  should  Uv  reiueiiiljered.  took  place  in  a  Stwti?  in  which  the 
courts  were  8till  open,  and  it  was  undonhlcdly  the  limit  to 
which  military  government  went;  but  the  doi-trine  thus  estab- 
litihed  was  later  overthrown  by  the  .Supi'eme  Court  iu  the 
MilligJin  (iwe  of  18(i6." 

PaHning  from  the  border  States  to  the  South,  we  lind  mili- 
tary govi-rnment  reaehiiifj  its  hi|;)iest  development.  Here  it 
Ixtenme  an  instrument  of  war  to  hold  in  mibjeetion  conquered 
terriUfry.  Military  t'onimandurs  excreised  large  governing 
|M>werfi,  each  in  his  own  district,  without  much  reference  to 
others.  e.xce.pt  mt  the  President  or  higher  otticers  niight  insist 
upon  similar  meaaures.  This,  however,  docs  not  mean  that 
their  legit^lation  wtuf  widely  different,  for  it  was  not.  due  to 
the  fact  that  each  bad  much  the  same  problemw  to  wolve; 
Iieneo  there  resulted  a  great  similurity.  Much  t>f  the  govern- 
ment thus  fonned  wa«  local  and  inuuicipiil,  the  In-st  e\ample» 
of  which  Were  New  Orlenns  und  Memphis.  Such  wu.--  bound 
to  l»e  the  ca«e,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  territory 
helcj  wa.'i  constantly  varying  with  the  movements  of  the 
annies.  The  legislation  of  the  commanders,  however,  went 
fur  beyond  muTiiciiml  regulations. 

Still  another  form  of  military  go%-ernment  wiis  t«  be  seen  in 
the  apiioiiitment  of  military  govprnors,  a  term  which  up  to 
that  time  was  entirely  new  to  both  Stjite  and  national  laws. 
These  men  were  generally  86l(M:Led  from  civil  life,  given  a 
militjiry  title  and  powers,  and  put  nt  the  hem!  of  a  State. 
Thus,  ilnrcli  ;i.  ISti^,  Lincoln  comml'wioned  Andrew  Johnson 
lo  lie  mtlitury  governor  of  Tenne.iisee.  This  followed  s<Min 
after  the  ti'iK»p»  had  gained  a  foothold  tlierc  and  at  a  time 
when  !i  large  part  of  the  State  wms  in  the  bands  of  the  nOiels, 
John  S.  I'helps  was  appointed  to  a  similar  office  in  Arkansas, 
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and  May  2  Edward  Stanley  was  in  like  manner  sent  tc>  North 
Carolina.  Instructions  were  given  to  these  men  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  thus  showing  their  military  character,  and  the 
object  of  their  appointment  is  well  expressed  in  those  given  to 
Stanley: 

The  great  purpose  of  your  appointment  is  to  re-establish  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Govemnient  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  provide 
the  means  of  maintaining  the  peace  and  security  to  the  loyal  inhabitants 
of  that  State  until  they  shall  be  able  to  establish  a  civil  government.' 

Governor  Stanley,  on  reaching  his  post,  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  urged  the  people  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  He 
ordered  to  be  closed  the  colored  schools  which  had  been 
opened,  as  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  but  outside 
of  this  little  or  nothing  was  done.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Arkansas.  The  failure  to  acc*omplish  much  in  these  States 
was  due  to  the  constantly  shifting  character  of  their  territory. 
In  Arkansas  a  convention  was  called  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion, and  January  12, 1865,  regular  officers  were  inaugurated. 
Ignorant  of  this,  Lincoln  ordered  General  Steele  to  hold  an 
election,  and  on  learning  the  condition  of  affairs  he  gave  that 
officer  discretionary  powei*8  to  do  as  he  liked.  The  result  w  as 
that  the  commander  held  another  election,  and  the  governor 
thus  elected  was  put  in  office.  This  would  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  the  military  man  pure  and  simple  that  was  the  supreme 
power. 

In  18^2  George  F.  Shepley  wiis  appointed  military  governor 
of  Louisiana,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  which  was 
the  title  generally  given  to  these  men.  Here,  as  in  other 
places,  little  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  State  goviM'unient 
till  late  in  the  war.  As  late  as  the  spring  of  1S(>4  General 
Banks  said  that ''the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  in  reality  the 
State  of  Louisiana,''  and  it  was  only  by  force  of  arms  that  the 
United  States  kept  control  over  a  circumscribed  territory. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  same  connnander,  on  January  11,  18(>4, 
ordered  an  election  to  be  held  for  governor  and  other  State 
otlicers.      In   his  election   order   he  said: 

Thoi-!e  who  Imvi'  exercised  or  are  entitled  to  the  ri^'ht.-^  of  citizens  of  the 
United  State.s  will  be  ri'qiiired  to  participate  in  the  nieiisures  ne<'essary  fur 
the  re-establishuient  of  civil  government  *  *  ^  Indifference  will  be 
treated  as  a  crime  an<l  faction  as  treason.-' 


1  E.  (J.  Sfott.  Uc'i'uiislniclioii  duriiiik'  lln-  rivil  War,  j>.  ajo  ( lit.stoii.  l.vjoi 
i\hU\..  p.  3:>o. 
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Here  it  is  clearlv  evident  that  no  one  was  to  be  allowc^l  to 
stay  at  home  on  election  day  on  pain  of  hein^  declared  a  crim- 
inal, while  ditl'erence  of  opinion  would  be  treated  as  treason. 

It  was  in  Tennessee  that  the  institution  of  military  governor 
was  most  successful.  As  already  pointed  out,  Johnson  was 
appointed  there  in  1862;  but  it  was  not  till  1864  that  the  State 
was  sufficiently  cleared  of  rel)elsto  permit  of  efforts  at  restora- 
tion. However,  the  military  governor  had  put  in  force  many 
legislative  and  executive  acts.  Ordinarily  it  was  supposed 
that  he  would  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  and  only 
in  extmordinary  cases  make  use  of  his  military  power.  The 
necessities  of  the  occasion  seem  to  have  demanded  more  of 
the  latter  than  the  former.  Johnson  put  the  pulpit  and  press 
under  military  supervision;  made  ministers,  teachers,  school 
officials,  and  citizens  take  the  oath  of  allegiance;  levied  con- 
tributions upon  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  laid  taxes, 
mised  troops,  and  issued  military  proclamations;  took  posses- 
sion of  the  railroads,  and  built  others  for  military  purposes; 
and  finally  appointed  officers  to  various  positions.  Some 
doubt  was  raised  as  to  the  ability  of  the  military  efovernor  to 
ju't  in  political  matters,  and  in  order  to  remove  all  such 
o})stacles,  Lincoln  issued  a  commission,  September  19,  1863, 
giving  Johnson  the  power  to  exercise  all  the  rights  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  a  government.  In  Septemb^^r,  1864,  the 
governor  ordered  elections  to  be  held  where  possible,  and 
elsewhere  he  would  appoint  the  necessary  officials.  This  gov- 
ernment continued  till  the  State  was  recognized  })y  Congress 
and  taken  back  into  the  Union.  Its  legality  has  })een  upheld 
both  by  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  and  by  a  constitu- 
tional convention. 

Still  another  side  of  military  government  is  seen  in  the 
sending  of  Treasury  agents  into  the  South,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  secun*  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  soil  within  the  lines 
of  the  army,  which  could  be  called  upon  to  help  them  in  their 
oj)cratioiis.  Closely  connected  with  them  was  the  regulation 
of  trade  and  connnerce  with  the  South,  w^iich  was  the  eco- 
nomic sid(»  of  the  military  government  and  was  exercised 
from  Washington,  thus  superseding  the  commandei-s.  The 
latter,  however,  legislated  along  the  same  lines  upon  eases  not 
touched  ))y  the  general  circulars,  or  in  ord(M'  to  carry  out  the 
general    instnictions    in    reference    to    particular  conditions. 
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Along^sido  of  this  s\stem  should  be  noted  another,  viz,  the 
case  of  the  freedmen. 

These  people  during  the  eariier  part  of  the  war  floc*ked 
into  the  eamps,  expecting  the  soldiers  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  able-l>odied  were  followed  bv  crowds  of  children  and 
aged  persons,  who  looked  to  the  army  for  food  and  protection. 
As  contraband  of  war  they  were  emplo^'ed  in  army  operations 
during  the  fii*st  \'ears  of  the  struggle,  and  then  the  attempt 
was  made  to  employ  them  upon  abandoned  or  confiscated  plan- 
tations, but  the  efforts  failed  through  the  rapacity  of  the 
agents  in  charge.*  In  South  Carolina  they  were  permitted 
to  settle  upon  lands  about  to  be  sold  for  taxes,  not  more  than 
20  acres  being  given  to  each  head  of  a  family.*  The  next 
step  was  to  form  them  into  large  camps,  where  they  were  sup- 
plied with  rations  and  forced  to  work.  The  number  of  slaves 
thus  brought  under  the  Government  control  steadily  increased 
until  the  emancipation  proclamation  and  the  close  of  the  war 
brought  some  8,()0(),()()0  under  its  charge.  The  War  Depart- 
ment had  oversight  of  this  class  till  ISfM,  when  they  passed  to 
the  care  of  the  Treasurv.  The  first  Freedman's  Bureau  bill 
of  March  3,  1865,  established  a  bureau  of  abandoned  lands, 
refugees,  and  freedmen  as  a  division  of  the  Department  of 
War,  lender  th(^  charge  of  (ieneral  Howard  and  other  army 
officers  the  work  was  curried  on  for  man  v  years  after  the  close 
of  the  rehcllion.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  w^ar  we 
find  army  officers  legislating  regarding  the  negroes.  Thus, 
(ieneral  Sherman,  after  his  inarch  to  the  sea,  cstiiblished 
4(),00()  destitute  fi-eedinen  upon  the  sea  islands,  and  by  that 
act  gave  them  homes  in  the  richest  district  of  the  South.  The 
experiment  seemed  to  prove  successful,  for  we  find  them 
setting  up  a  form  of  government,  which,  of  course,  caused 
troublt*  when  the  war  was  over  and  the  former  owners 
returned. 

Having  thus  brietiv  outlined  militarv  uovernuhMit,  we  will 
pass  to  a  consideration  of  tlie  functions  anci  powers  exercised 
by  it.  Thesi'  were  along  tin*  line  of  ap|)oiiitn)(Mit  and  I'euioval, 
manageiui'id  of  elections,  I'egulation  of  the  courts,  uiilitar}* 
commissions,  church  affairs,  and  measures  tiiken  for  trade, 
labor,  and  finance. 

'  Lalor.  ('y»-]oi>cMlia.  v.  'J.  |i._'.so. 

2  K.  MtMirc,  Kfbiillioti  Krcunl,  v.  ,s,  j..  _'  (  N.  V..  l^,]  -is(,s.. 
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IV. 

The  exocutivo  power  of  appointment  and  removal  of  officens 
was  used  (»xUMisively  throughout  the  war.  Offiemls  were 
removed  for  using  treasonable  language,  taking  the  oath  to 
the  Cx)nfederaey,  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
thwarting  the  will  of  the  commanders.  Not  only  were  public 
officials  of  high  and  low  degree  thus  removed,  but  even  those 
who  were  connected  with  semi  public  or  private  concerns  were 
looked  after.  In  St.  Jjouis  General  Halleck  ordered  that  the 
president,  secreUiry,  li})rarian,  directors,  and  other  officers  of 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association;  president,  secretary,  and 
directors  of  the  Chaml)er  of  C/ommerce  should  resign  if  they 
failed  to  tiike  the  oath,  and  any  attempt  to  exercise  their  office 
wius  to  l)e  severely  punished.  *  The  officers  and  professors  of  the 
Stat«»  University  were  put  under  similar  interdict.*  Mayors 
of  cities.  State  officials,  as  welhis  judges  and  clerks  of  courts, 
\vt»re  removed  and  others  ap|X)inted  in  their  places.  Thus,  in 
T<'nness(»e,  l)ecemlK»r  4,  1862,  the  clerk  of  the  Henderson 
County  court  wjis  r(»moved  for  treiusonable  language,  partici- 
pated in  by  his  wife  and  daughters.'  Even  where  officials  were 
not  iemoved,thev  were  strictlv  subordinate  to  the  militarvcom- 
mand(»r,  and  it  was  by  ])ermission  of  the  latter  that  they  were 
allowed  to  hold  their  positions.  Much  if  not  all  of  the  civil 
policy  was  dictiited  by  anny  men,  and  hence  these  officials 
i)<»came  little  more  than  figureheads.  Such  action  on  the  part 
of  th(»  commanders  was  not  as  arbitrary  as  it  would  seem,  for 
it  was  to  tlicir  advantage  to  retiiin  the  civil  officials,  so  far  a^ 
possible,  and  thus  relieve  themselves  of  extra  responsibility. 
Conse(iuently  thc»ir  removals  in  most  cases  were  for  just  and 
sufficient  cause. 

This  power  was  exercised  not  alone  by  the  commanders, 
but  also  bv  the  President,  and  both  of  these  went  even  further 
and  legislated  to  create  new  offices.  Thus  Lincoln  established 
the  institution  of  military  governor,  with  extensive  powers, 
juui  also  the  provisional  court  of  Louisiana,  with  an  entirely 
new  jurisdiction.     The  officers  of  this  court  wen*  apiK)inted 

'  Mo<.)re,  Rt'lH'lllon  K<.'<'ortl,  v.  I.  p.  b'l. 
-  Ihia.,  p.  129. 
'IbUi.,  \A\  I».  2:«. 

11.  Doc.  548,  pt  1 81 
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in  the  North  and  then  sent  South  to  found  the  new  institution. 
The  coninmnderH,  on  the  other  hand,  ereated  military  commLs- 
sions  and  <*ourts-niartiaK  and  appointed  various  boards — e.g., 
those  of  iinanee,  .streets,  and  landings.*  Military  government 
not  only  legislated  to  create  new  oiBees,  but  it  also  became 
the  sole  judge  of  the  eligibility  of  the  officers  elected  and 
appoint«Hl.  The  attempt  si»ems  to  have  been  made  to  use 
civilians  as  nuich  as  possible,  but  when  suitable  men  of  this 
sort  could  not  ]ye  found,  amiy  officers  were  taken,  and  as  a 
general  rule  they  were  persons  of  ability,  who  ruled  justly. 
The  chief  appointments  of  the  period  were  those  in  cities  like 
Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  Nashville,  and  along  with  these 
must  })e  placed  those  made  by  the  President  and  the  military 
governors,  especially  Johnson  in  Tennessee. 

Closely  connected  with  officeholding  is  the  matter  of  elec- 
tions, which  were  supervised  lx)th  in  the  bolder  States  and  in 
the  South  by  army  officers.  Thus,  in  Louisiana  Brigadier- 
General  Shepley,  the  military  governor,  was  ordered  by  Sec- 
retarv  Stanton  to  hold  an  election.  Registration  of  all  loval 
citizens  in  each  parish  was  first  to  be  taken,  and  after  that  an 
election  for  delegates  to  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution 
and  establish  a  civil  government.  The  convention  was  to  be 
basexl  upon  representation  of  I  delegate  to  every  1,250  loyal 
citizens.  Authority  was  also  given  to  appoint  th(^  necessary 
officers  to  complete  the  registration,  preside  at  the  elections, 
count,  and  sort  the  ballots.-  Again,  we  find  Johnson,  by  a 
l)rochimation  of  Jainiary,  ISH."),  confirming  the  persons  se- 
lected by  a  convention  of  loyal  })e()ple  to  hold  an  election. 
Thev  weie  also  authorized  to  hold  such  elections,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  thev  could  not  have  been  held  without 
permission,  and  the  executive  comniittei^  of  each  division  was 
given  the  ])ower  to  fill  all  vacancies. ' 

The  most  interestintjf  side*  of  election  control  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  border  Stativ^,  whose  constitutional  rights  were  theoret- 
ically equal  to  the  rest  of  the  Union.  At  Henderson,  Ky., 
Julv  1^8,  18(^3,  an  ordei*  was  issued  hv  which  arniv  officei's 
were  to  see  that  none  but  loyal  j)ersons  eithei- acted  as  election 
judges  or  voted,  and  that  no  disloyal  person  was  a  candidate.* 

■'  .1.  rarlon.  BiitltT  in  New  Orleans,  j».  «•'»:;  i  N.  Y..  In. I ) 
-O.  K.  K..  s.  I,  l'{.  I,  V(»l.  "JO,  J).  m'K 
'  lU'jutrt  (»f  Joint  ConimittiT  on  Rrfonstniciidn.  ]•.  ■.»  I:; 
*  Annual  KntycluiK.*dia,  ixty.  p.  rK"»8. 
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Similar  proclamatioiis  wore  issued  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
By  another  order  of  July  2J^  county  judges  were  to  appoint 
the  judges  of  elections,  who  must  ])e  Union  men,  and  these 
officials  must  see  that  no  person  is  placed  upon  the  Ixwks  as  a 
candidate  who  is  not  a  Union  man.  Thev  were  also  ordered 
to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  all  voters.^  A  few 
days  later  the  State  was  put  under  martial  hiw  on  the  ground 
that  a  r(»l)el  force  was  trying  to  influence*  the  election.  In 
this  the  connnander  stat(*d  his  intention  of  not  interfering 
with  the  election,  and  the  civil  authorities  were  not  to  Ik*  sus- 
I>ended  by  the  order.  Again,  in  July,  181)5,  the  sheriff  of 
Kenton  County  wjis  ordered  not  to  permit  th(^  name  of  Alvin 
Durell  to  app4»ar  ui>oii  the  poll  ))o<)ks.-  All  offenders  under 
these  conunands  were  held  for  trial  bv  military  commissions, 
and  the  sentences  were  carried  out  by  martial  law.  In  Mis- 
souri, OctolK^r  12,  1S64,  it  was  declared  that  voting  contrary 
to  orders  is  a  military  offense,  lis  is  also  interference  with  elec- 
tions. Here  it  was  explained  what  the  meaning  of  the  State 
convention  was  when  it  said  who  should  vote*.*'*  In  this  way 
the  militiir}'  became  th(*  judge  and  interpreter  of  the  civil 
authorities  and  even  of  the  hiws  themselves.  In  Maryland 
the  provost-marshals  were  to  assist  the  (^lection  judges  in  ad- 
ministering th(»  oath  of  allegiance,  and  were  to  rejwrt  all 
those*  failing  to  cnrry  out  the  regulations.*  Thus  it  was  that 
the  military  authority  )>ecame  superior  to  the  civil,  and  elec- 
tions came  largely  under  Government  control. 

V. 

Judicial  •\vork  formed  no  small  part  of  military  government 
and  was  carried  out  through  courts-martial,  military  commis- 
sions, provost  courts,  and  civil  courts  which  were  established 
bv  military  authority  or  exercised  their  functions  under  its 
sanction.  As  has  been  already  noted,  courts-martial  act  gen- 
erally upon  purely  military  offenses  in  which  soldiers  are 
alon(*  concerned.  This  is  a  court  fully  recognized  in  the  Army 
Keguliitions  jind  curries  on  its  work  in  time  of  peace  as  well 
as  in  war.     The  military  connnission,  on  the  other  iiand,  arises 


HK  K.  K..  s.  I.  |»i.  11.  V.  23.  p.  :»7(). 
-Aiinuiil  Kiu'yi'loiH'tlia.  IWl,  ]>.  l'<\. 
•H).  n.  K..  s.  I,  Pt.  III.  V.  II.  ]K  SH. 
Mhi«i,  IM.  II.  V.  11.  ]..  A^Xi. 
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when  the  ordinar}'  judiciary  is  overthrown,  or  in  cases  where 
civilians  as  well  as  militarv  are  involved.  Such  courts  were 
first  established  by  General  Scott  in  Mexico,  and  during*  the 
civil  war  they  were  fully  recognized  by  acts  of  Congress, 
orders  of  the  President,  and  by  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
These  courts  are  constituted  by  the  same  authority  as  the  court- 
martial,  and  are  genemlly  composed  of  from  three  to  five 
members.  Their  decisions  have  to  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mander, and  their  jurisdiction  is  generally  limited  to  terri- 
tories held  under  military  government.  Cognizance  was  taken 
of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  crimes  and  offenses  recog- 
nized by  local  courts  which  were  not  open,  and  of  all  breaches 
of  military  orders  and  regulations.  The  procedure  of  such 
courts  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  court-martial,  and.  its  deci- 
sions were  final;  so  held  b}'  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Ex  parte  Vallandigham.^  The  powers  of  this  institution  were 
practically  unlimittHl,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  fines  vary- 
ing from  $90,000  to  $250,(M}0  were  imposed  by  it.* 

The  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  may  l>e  best  judged  b}- 
enumerating  some  of  riie  causes  tried  by  them.  These  included 
unauthorized  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  blockade  run- 
ning, carrying  mail  across  the  frontier,  dniwing  bills  of 
exchange,  manufacturing  anus  ftn*  the  enemy,  publicly  ex- 
pressing sympathy  for  the  South,  violating  oaths,  aiding  pris- 
oners to  escape,  Imrning  bridges,  railroads,  steamboats,  and 
cutting  miliUiry  telegraph,  engaging  in  guerrilla  warfare,  hin- 
dering enlistments,  or  aiding  deserters.  All  these  are  closely 
connected  with  war  and  would  necessarilv  come  under  a  mili- 
tary  court,  at  least  in  hostile  territory.  i)ut  these  courts  did 
not  stop  here.  They  dealt  with  fraud,  embezzlement,  bribery, 
breach  of  the  peace,  hoi'se  stealing,  rape,  arson,  receiving 
stolen  goods,  riot,  assault  and  battery,  interfering  with  elec- 
tions, and  election  frauds.  In  many  of  th(»se  no  soldier  was 
involved,  and  hence  they  became  purely  civil  cases,  but 
nevertheless  military  courts  judged  th(Mn. 

Where  civil  courts  still  existed,  supervision  was  exercised 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Not  only  was  tliis  done,  but 
military  government  went  further  and  established  new  civil 
courts.     Thus  in  Missouri  the  judicial  officers  arc  commanded 

1  1  Wall.,  243. 

2  William  Winthrop,  Abridg.  of  Military  liiw,  j).  :t:n-:i.'>  (N.  Y.,  1S71). 
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to  strictly  enforce  the  laws  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  criminal 
couil  is  direcUul  to  see  that  there  is  a  full  list  of  gmnd  jurors 
and  that  they  inquire  into  all  crimes.*  In  Louisiana  during 
th(»  same  year  the  military'  governor  established  a  complete 
system  of  courts  based  upon  that  which  had  previously  existed. 
Limitation  was  put  upon  the  judiciary  regarding  their  right 
tx)  entertain  actions  against  Anny  and  Navy  oflicers,  and  all 
such  easels  were  dismissed.' 

In  the  towns  and  cities  provost  courts  were  founded  which 
were  military  in  character  and  had  jurisdiction  over  both 
(*riminal  and  civil  cases.  They  not  only  did  the  work  of  the 
ordinary  police  court,  but  also  that  of  the  lower  State  court8. 
In  New  Orleans  a  court  of  this  sort  rendered  a  judgment  for 
i^l30,0<H),'  and  it  also  dealt  with  the  administration  and  suc- 
cession to  estat4»s,  together  with  divorce.*  These  courts  were 
in  genenil  governed  hy  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they 
were  held. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of  all  the  judicial  legislation 
of  this  period  was  th(»  foundation  of  the  provisional  court  of 
I^>uisiana.  This  was  estal)lished  by  the  President  in  an  order 
of  ()ctol)cr  20,  18(12,  in  which  he  said  that  the  judiciary  had 
b(H»n  overthrown  and  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  some  kind 
of  a  court.     Th(»  order  said: 

I  have  thert»fon»  thought  it  im)per  to  appoint,  an<l  I  <lo  hen»by  conpti- 
tuto  a  provisional  court  which  nhall  Ik*  a  court  of  n»conl  for  the  State  of 
l^>ui.^iana;  and  1  licrehy  apjxjint  ('harlen  A.  Pcalnxly,  of  New  York,  U>  In* 
a  pn)visional  ju<ljj:e  to  hol<l  »ai<l  court,  with  authority  to  hear,  try,  an<l 
detennine  all  cauw***,  civil  and  <Tinjinal,  iiicludiii)i^  caiwtv  in  law,  e<|uity, 
revenue,  and  admiralty,  anci  particularly  all  nuch  jKiwers  and  juris<lictionj< 
itM  iK'long  to  tht»  <listrictan<l  circuit  courts  of  the  rnite<l  Stattv,  confomiin); 
hiH  procifdinp*  so  far  lu^  jxjssihle  to  the  course  of  proeee<linp<  and  practice 
which  has  Imvu  customary  in  thecourtt^of  the  United  StateHand  I^ouisiana, 
*     *     *     his  judj;ment  to  1h»  final  ami  conclusive.* 

As  a  judge,  \w  was  tohavt*.  power  to  establish  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  exiM'cise  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  and  in  addi- 
tion hv  was  given  the  jK)w«»r  to  appoint  the  prosecutingattorney. 
marshal,  and  clerk  of  the  (rourt,  who  were  to  |)erform  their 
(luti<»s  according  to  the  rules  given  by  him.     The  appointments 

M}<.iu-ml  Onlors.  No.  :W.  Fib.  II.  IWJ.    (>.  U.  K..  s.  II.  v.  1,  p.  Km. 

"o.  K.  K..  v.  I.  I't.  II.  \o\.  .">M.  \K  1(X>5. 

^\V.  Hirkhiimr.  Mil.  (Jov't  tt  Mar.  l.nw.  )..  I(i:'>. 
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were  to  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  but 
were  not  to  last  h(*vond  the  period  of  military  occupation  or 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  civil  authority.  These  men  were 
paid  by  the  War  Department,  which  clearly  shows  their  char- 
acter. This  order  gave  to  Judge  Peabody  judicial  power  over 
all  kinds  of  cases,  and  appeal,  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
would  have  l)een  to  the  President,  was  forbidden  bv  the  order 
organizing  the  court.  Thus  it  be<»me  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
justice*  for  Louisiana. 

The  court  sailed  from  New  York  with  General  Banks's  expe- 
dition, and  went  into  operation  in  January,  1863,  being  at 
once  occupied  with  important  business.  So  far  as  possible 
the  laws  in  force  in  the  State  were  adopted,  but  orders  of  the 
connnanders  were  recognized  as  of  paramount  authority.*  It 
was  careful  to  avoid  anything  like  a  military  administration 
of  justice,  and  was  always  governed  by  the  principles  of  law. 
In  criminal  cases  a  grand  jury  was  summoned  to  procure  an 
indictment  and  a  regular  jury  to  try  the  case.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  speed  with  which  the  court  acted,  it  may  be  noted 
that  three  capital  case^  were  tried  in  one  week,  two  of  which 
resulted  in  conviction.  Such  an  example  might  well  be  placed 
l>efoie  some  of  the  courts  of  the  present  day,  where  justice  is 
often  delayed  for  years.  Crimes  against  the  person  had  sel- 
dom }>ccii  punished  in  that  locality  before,  and  a  valuable 
lesson  was  thus  tiuight,  of  which  all  law  abiding  people  ap- 
proved. Before  the  court  came  many  cases  which  had  been 
previously  tried  in  the  provost  court,  whose  arguments  were 
oral,  no  noU^s  being  taken  of  the  evidence,  and  the  decision 
being  given  soon  after  the  arguments  were  heard.  This,  of 
course,  caused  nuich  difficulty,  and  yet  the  provisional  court 
as  a  general  rule  sustained  the  decisions  of  the  lower  court, 
finding  it  easy  to  do  so  on  strict  legal  principles.  Such  facts 
throw  an  interesting  side*  light  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  provost 
court,  which  was  presided  over  by  a  soldier.  Prize  cases  were 
brought  before  the  provisional  court,  })ut  it  refusi^d  to  entertain 
them  upon  the  ground  that  its  jurisdiction  was  derived  fnmi 
the  President  and  not  from  the  Constitution.  This  was  done 
in  spite  of  the  authority  given  to  treat  of  such  actions. 


1  Annual  Knry<'lo|HMlia.  |,s<y,  j,.  771. 
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VI. 

Union  of  church  and  stiite  has  been  vigorously  opposed  in 
this  country,  and  nianv  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  America 
came  hither  as  a  protest  agiiinst  that  system  as  it  existed  in 
Europe.  Th(»  feeling  against  the  union  of  the  two  institu- 
tions has  b(»en  so  strong  that  it  has  become  incorporated  in 
the  Constitution,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  tenets  of  true 
democracy.  As  already  j)ointed  out,  however,  ordinary  rights 
give  w^ay  in  time  of  war,  and  consequently  we  find  military 
government  interfering  with  ecclesiastical  matters  and  church 
management.  Freedom  of  woi'ship  was  curtailed,  and  minis- 
ters wen^  told  how  they  must  act  and  how  not.  The  greatest 
trouble  aros<«  in  regard  to  prayers,  which  were  omitted  for 
President  Lincoln  and  offered  for  Jeii'erson  Davis,  as  presi- 
(h;nt  of  the  Confederacy.  SiK'h  proceedings  were  at  once 
st()pp<Ml  \}y  tlie  conunanders.  The  Southern  ministers  got 
around  this  by  omitting  to  read  the  praycu-s  for  the  country 
and  the  President,  and  instead  the  p(H)ple  prayed  in  silence 
for  the  welfare  of  the  South  and  the  triumph  of  its  cause. 
Another  device  was  to  omit  pniyers  of  all  sorts  at  that  point 
in  the  service.  This  was  advised  by  Bishop  Wilmer,  of  Ala- 
bama, whose  action  called  forth  an  order  from  the  officer  in 
charge  of  that  district,  forbidding  the  ministers  to  preach  or 
hold  divine  service,  and  at  the  same  time  closing  their  places 
of  worship  until  they  should  show  a  sincere  return  to  their 
allegiance.^ 

General  Baker  gives  an  instimce  of  a  (^hurch  25  miles  from 
Wjishington  where  the  minister  had  the  key  to  the  building 
and  would  not  allow  the  loyal  people  to  enter.  The  geneml 
went  to  the  minister  and  forced  him  to  unlo<»k  the  door.  Rebel 
sympathizers  attempted  to  ))ivak  up  the  meeting,  with  the 
rcvsult  that  they  were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  prison  at 
Washington.*  We  find  (leneral  Butler  n^moving  Rev.  George 
1).  Armstrong,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Norfolk,  and 
sending  him  into  confinement  at  Fort  Hatteras,  N.  C.  This 
man  had  taken  th(»  oath  of  allegiance  and  had  prayed  for  the 
President,  but  was  not  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  United 
Stat(\s. '     In  New  Orleans  the  same  geneml  had  a  gn^at  deal 

»T.  B.  Van  Horn,     riciu'ral  Thonuiw.  |».  IW  (N.  Y..  1h.h2i. 
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of  trouble  with  the  churches.  He  found  that  they  planned 
to  celebrate  a  fast  day  in  accordance  with  some  proclamation 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  consequently  at  once  ordered  that  no 
such  fast  should  be  held.* 

In  Mississippi  we  find  permission  given  to  a  certain  bishop 
to  return  to  his  home  and  duties  till  the  pleasure  of  the 
War  Department  is  known.  The  same  order  also  permitted 
the  people  to  conduct  divine  service  as  they  pleased,  saying 
that  public  pi'ayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  wa« 
no  longer  necessary.^  This  shows  that  there  had  been  very 
strict  supervision  previously,  even  going  so  far  as  to  banish 
men  who  acted  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  military.  John- 
son in  Tennessee  called  the  ministers  before  him  and  ordered 
them  to  take  the  oath,  and  on  their  refusal  sent  them  to 
prison.^  In  St.  Louis  a  Dr.  McPheeters  was  removed  from 
his  church  because  he  had  a  rel>el  wafe,  reliel  relations,  and 
expressed  rebel  sentiments.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Lincoln,  who  said  that  the  geneml  upon  the  spot 
must  l>e  the  judge,  but  that  the  United  States  could  not  under- 
take to  run  the  churches  of  the  country.*  Ministers  in  some 
cases  were  arrested  in  the  mid«t  of  the  service,  taken  to  prison, 
and  afterwards  tried  by  military  commission.  An  order  of 
November  30,  1863,  appears  to  have  been  issued  from  the 
War  Department  giving  to  Bishop  Amos  thcM'ontrol  and  pos- 
s(\ssion  of  Jill  Methodist  churches  in  (HMtJiin  of  the  Southern 
Sttites  whose  ptist-ors  had  not  bcf-n  appointed  i>v  loyal  bishops, 
and  ordering  the  troops  to  help  in  the  eai  rying  out  of  these 
orders  against  all  resistane(^  '  The(|uesti()n  was  also  involved 
in  the  dis])()sition  of  church  property,  as  bi^tween  loyal  and 
disloyal  claimants,  and  consequently  lasted  till  after  the  war. 

Alongside  of  the  freedom  of  the  ])ulpit  might  be  placed 
that  of  the  press,  which  is  apt  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  in 
time  of  wtir.  After  Fremont  had  declared  martial  law  in 
Missouri  the  provost-marshal  su[)pn»ssed  the  Wjir  Bulletin 
and  the  Missourlan,  published  at  St.  Louis,  for  making 
fals<»  statements  about  military  ni(>\'enients.''     The  (nlitors  of 

H).  K.  R.,  s.  1.  V.  If),  p.  420. 

-Aiiuiial  Encyc'lo|»c<iia,  IMil,  p.  r>n.>-:>.M. 

:'Il)id.,  ISC.'J.  ]..  7«57. 

^  Lincoln's  NV<»rks,  v.  'J,  i>.  '2W. 

•■I I. id.,  i>.  ISii. 
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llie  Chrlfttiun  Advocate  soon  ufu^r  Lhiri  mudv  inqiiiricH  uk 
tji  wlnit  tliey  would  Iw  permitted  to  print.  The  provoat-nmr- 
Html  ivplii-d.  advining  them  t^  n-fi-uiti  from  piiltliKhing  ixiliticiil 
iirtirivs  iind  keep  tln'ir  paper  a  religioiiH  one.  as  it  jiretended 
to  Ih'.'  May  U.  lSf.;i,  (jcnvml  Davidwin  prohibiti'd  the  -wle 
iir  distribution  at  St.  Louiu  of  the  New  York  Freeman's  Jour- 
nil!  and  the  Catu-iutiuM.  the  Cohiriilni»  Crisis,  (.'hit-ago  Tiim's, 
iiiui  the  DuliiKiun  Herald.'  dune  :il.  General  Schenek  forbade 
thr  fditors  of  the  B«Itiinoi-<'  pajwrs  from  publishing  pxti-ai-t* 
fnmi  the  New  York  World.  Express,  Cuucasian.  Cim-innati  In- 
i|niivr.  and  the  (.'hifftjjo  Timen.'  Thes*>  may  mtvp  as  examplejt 
iif  thiii  power,  which  was  cxeruiscd  vprj'  widely,  nfferting 
jiapers  lK>th  in  the  North  and  iti  the  ^>outh.' 

VII. 


Wv  now  i-onie  tn  one  of  the  most  ini()<>i't!iiil  plia-ii-s  of  niili- 
Iiiry  governnifiit,  v'ir.,  it*  ei-oiioniii"  legislation,  whieh  iiffeete<t 
Uie  very  foundations  tif  th«  wocioty  over  whii'h  it  rubtl.  Tin- 
n'Hult  of  thin  work  wan  a  great  ma;«  of  lawn  and  regulations 
relating  to  tnide,  lalmr,  and  tinanee.  The  necessity  for  such 
legislation  givw  out  of  the  fact  that  part  of  th«  country  wa« 
imdfir  the  control  of  an  enemy  with  whom  no  trade  could  \n< 
iillowed;  in  the  wcond  phu-v,  a  slwve  rate  had  Ikhmi  iimdi'  free, 
and  slave  laltor  had  lH>en  exchanged  for  free  labor,  a  change 
which  .-ttnirk  a1  tlie  foundntionn  of  a  society;  and,  third,  a 
ilepreciated  jiapor  currency  bad  iM-en  estaldishcd  in  the  .South, 
whieli  iH-cuine  the  ordy  me^Huin  of  exchange.  In  ordvr  to 
prevent  thwte  elements  of  chaos  from  gaining  the  upper  hand, 
military  authority  came  in  its  the  jiroleclor  of  the  people. 

The  first  regulations  of  trade  were  adopted  by  the  Govwm- 
nietil  at  Washingtjm,  and  dealt  with  iiiterwiurse  with  the  South, 
out  of  which  thorcgrewan  extensive  jtystoni  of  Treitsury  nilos 
and  agents.  I'nder  this,  special  licenses  were  issued  which 
gavd  the  holder  the  right  of  tnuling  in  a  limited  district.  The 
regulations  in  regard  toi«ttonar*'  well  illuMtrati<d  by  General 
Ordei-s,  No.  HI.  i^swd  at   Murfroe^lww,  Trnii.,  Man-h  S9. 

'Anmul  KnpyeiopHlJii.  IKI.  ji.  33a. 
<n>1il.  UK,  p.  423. 
•  Ilil-I.,  l-'au.  |i,  U«-I9V 
•TliMp  wvn  «|i|imidrnu  tn 
l/Hilalwu.  Vlistolii.  wul  Tonnia 
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lsr»8.  All  cilizons  dosiring  to  purchase  this  staple  must  pre- 
si»nt  ainpK*  voucIkm's  of  thoir  loyalty  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  addition  sign  agreements  that  they  will  abide  by  the 
Treasury  rulos.  After  getting  possession  of  the  cotton,  they 
had  to  forward  to  the  Provost-Marshal -General  a  statement  of 
the  price  paid,  amount  purchased,  and  the  name  of  the  seller. 
The  party  making  the  sale  was  only  permitted  to  receive  pay- 
ment in  full  on  presentation  of  proper  evidence  of  loyalty,  and 
until  that  was  given  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  contract 
price  could  be  paid.* 

Trade  with  the  negroes  was  regulated  in  numerous  orders.* 
Thus,  no  one  could  purchase  clothing  from  laborers,  or  their 
property,  without  permission  of  the  authorities;  neither  could 
licpior  be  sold  to  the  colored  people,  on  pain  of  fine.'  No 
license,  tax,  or  fee  could  l)e  collected  for  engaging  in  ceilain 
occupations,  and  all  ti-ansfers  of  property,  real  or  personal, 
In'  p(»rsons  not  yet  returned  to  their  allegiance  were  declared 
to  i)e  luill  and  void/  Under  the  regulation  of  trade  came  the 
control  of  the  railroads,  which  were  largely  taken'over  by  the 
( rovernmiMit.  Conseciuently  travel  was  supervised,  and  in  many 
plac(*s  a  troublesome  system  of  passes  was  put  in  force,  which 
by  no  means  increased  the  pleasure  of  travel.  In  Louisiana 
all  appropriations  for  railroad  material  had  to  be  approved  by 
the  military  superintendent. ' 

The  ([uestion  of  labor  pn\s(Mited  itself  as  soon  as  the  troops 
moved  South,  for  the  contrabands  flocked  to  the  camps  and 
were  allowed  to  remain  for  the  slight  work  they  might  do. 
After  the  emancipation  proclamation  steps  were  taken  to 
establish  rules  for  this  large  class  of  unemployed.  August 
10,  listJS,  camp>;  were  established  at  all  military  posts  in  the 
States  where  slaverv  had  been  abolished,  into  which  the 
neirroes  were  irJithered  under  suitabh*  otiieers,  and  rations 
were  furnished  them  in  return  for  labor.  Thev  could  be  hired 
to  planters  on  promise  that  they  would  not  ))e  taken  outside 
of  military  jurisdiction,  and  to  insure  the  keeping  of  that 
promise  bonds  were  dcMuanded.  These  negroes  were  fre- 
(juently  employed  upon  public  works,  in  gathering  the  crops 

M).  R.  R..  ^.  I.  Pt.  II.  V.  2:i.  p.  1S9:  jilso  Tt.  II,  v.  IT.  \>.  u(h,. 

-Mo<.)rc',  Jvt'lu-llioii  Rfconl,  v.  s.  pp.  370-37'_'. 

3 Ibid.,  V.  S.  p.  370-374. 

4  0.  R.  R.,  .".  1,  Ft.  I,  V.  15.  p.  :>73. 

.'•Ihi.l..  Pt.  II.  V.  18,  p.  777. 
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from  abandonod  plantations,  and  in  any  other  matters  which 
were  considered  for  the  best  interests  of  the  department. 
Every  colored  person  a})out  the  military  posts  had  to  be 
emp]o3'ed  hy  some  white,  or  else  he  was  sent  to  the  camps. 
Contracts  mi^ht  })e  made  with  the  freedmen  for  their  labor  at 
so  much  per  month,  or  persons  mijjfht  employ  whole  families, 
clothing,  feeding,  caring  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  giving 
them  in  return  for  their  services  not  less  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  crop.  All  such  parties  had  to  register  with  the  provost- 
marshal,  giving  their  names,  occupation,  residence,  and  the 
number  of  negroes  to  be  emi)loved.  Bonds  had  also  to  be 
given  for  kind  tn^atment,  proix>r  care,  and  as  security  against 
carrving  them  awav.^ 

The  commanders  even  went  further  in  some  cases  and  set- 
tled the  hours  of  labor,  wages,  etc.  Thus  (leneml  Banks  in 
Louisiana,  IVbruary  3,  18<)4,  ordered  that  the  hours  of  laljor 
in,  winter  should  be  nine  and  in  summer  ten,  for  which  they 
were  to  ))e  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3,  $(),  and  ^8  per  month,  half 
of  the  amount  being  reserv(»d  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
laborers  were  to  be  given  a  portion  of  the  land  to  cultivate  on 
their  own  account,  and  in  all  contracts  of  this  sort  the  crops 
Wi'Yv  to  stand  pU»dged  for  the  labor.  The  negroes  could 
<'hoose  their  emplo\M»rs,  but  once  chosen  they  must  stay  by 
them,  and  they  could  not  pass  from  one  place  to  another  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  provost-marshal.  In 
conclusion,  the  general  said:  ''These  regulations  are  Imsed 
upon  the  assumption  that  lal)or  is  a  public  duty  and  idleness 
or  vagrancy  a  crime.''*  This  order  is  typical,  esjjecially  in 
holding  the  crops  as  a  pledge  for  wages,  the  reservation  of 
the  latt(»r  till  the  end  of  the  vear,  care  of  the  sick  and 
disabled,  and  the  filing  of  lists  of  employed  with  the  provost. 
This  othcer  also  settled  all  disputes  that  might  arise  over 
contra<*ts,  or  hetwecMi  laborers  and  their  employers. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  must  notice  the  regulations 
put  forth  at  St.  Louis  in  18H1,  in  which  the  president  and 
directors  of  railroads  had  to  file  bonds  that  they  would  em- 
ploy only  Union  men.'  It  was  further  asserted  that  there 
existed  combinations  of  persons  to  prevent  mechanics  and 

»Mcl*hfrM.»ii.  I'olilical  Manual.  imi<,  p.  'J94  (WashingUm,  18t>8) 
-■  M»M»n'.  HokK'UhMi  K«Tord.  v.  s,  pp.  M0-:iT2. 
ll>i«l..  V.  -4,  p.  12«J. 
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laborers  from  working  in  manufacturing  establishments  ex- 
cept upon  terms  prescribed  by  outsiders.  Consequently  it 
was  ordered  that  such  persons  should  not  attempt  to  prevent 
other  people  from  working  on  such  terms  as  they  chose, 
especially  in  places  manufacturing  goods  used  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  Western  waters,  or  in  transport  service  of  the  United 
States.  No  person  was  to  hang  about  or  annoy  employees, 
nor  was  any  association  to  dictate  to  the  proprietors.^  Here 
is  legislation  that  might  well  be  studied  by  those  who  seek  to 
check  the  power  of  the  modern  labor  union. 

When  military  government  first  took  up  its  task  it  was 
confronted  with  the  question  of  finance,  which  demanded 
immediate  attention.  Butler,  in  taking  possession  of  New- 
Orleans,  found  that  the  banks  were  paying  their  debts  in 
Confederate  money  and  at  the  same  time  obliging  those  who 
owed  them  to  pay  in  United  States  coin.  He  compelled  the 
banks  to  pay  no  more  Confederate  currrency  to  creditors 
and  depositors,  and  ordered  that  all  deposits  be  paid  in  notes 
of  the  l)ank,  United  States  Trea*^ury  note^s,  or  in  gold  and 
silver.  Private  bankers  were  to  receive  and  pay  out  only 
notes  of  city  banks  or  United  States  currency.  Savings  banks 
were  permitted  to  issue  notes  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  their 
deposits  and  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  one  dollar,  for 
whose  redemption  their  assets  were  made  liable.  Incorporated 
Inmks  were  permitted  to  issue  notes  in  denominations  from 
one  to  five  dollars,  notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary 
in  their  charters.  All  persons  and  firms  who  have  issued 
"■  shinplasters''  must  redeem  them  on  presentation  at  their 
places  of  business  between  the  hours  of  \)  and  8,  eithc^r  in 
gold  or  silver.  Treasury  notes,  or  in  the  currency  bills  of 
the  city  ])anks,  ujx)n  penalty  of  confiscation  of  their  property 
or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  Private  ])anks  were  also 
allowed  to  issue  notes  in  proportion  to  the  specie  that  tln»y 
(•(uild  show  in  their  vaults  to  a  military  connnissioii.  ' 

This  was  followed  by  an  order  which  f()i-!>a(le  hank  notes 
being  exchanged  for  rebel  currency  of  any  sort.  Traiisfors 
of  property  made  in  consideration  for  such  money  \v(m-»^ 
declared  null  and  void,  and  the  property  was  eoiifiscatcHl. '  It 
was  further  decreed  that  dividends,  interest  coupons,  and  eei'- 

»0.  R.  R.,  s.  I.  Pt.  HI.  V.  :u.  p.  aio. 
=  0.  R.  R..  s.  I.  V.  1'..  j.],.  i:{7-i:iH. 
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tificates  of  stock  due  to  United  States  citizens  and  held  back 
should  be  paid  at  once.  All  banks  were  compelled  to  make  a 
statement  at  certain  times  to  a  board  of  finance,  made  up  of 
military  appointees.*  Speculation  in  gold  and  silver  with  the 
South  was  forbidden,  and  no  coin  was  allowed  to  pass  beyond 
military  jurisdiction.  United  States  Treasury  notes  were 
declared  legal  tender,  and  refusal  to  take  them  resulted  in 
arrest  and  seizure  of  crops. 

Local  taxes  were  enforced  by  the  military,  and  in  addition 
special  taxes  were  laid  upon  certain  classes.  In  New  Orleans, 
Butler  discovered  a  list  of  persons  who  had  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  Confederacy,  and  at  once  levied  upon  them  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.'*  Along  with  this  went  the  seques- 
tration of  property  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  rebellion. 
In  Louisiana  foreclosure  of  mortgages  and  forced  sales  were 
forbidden  except  where  such  action  would  be  contrary  to 
justice  and  equity.  However,  if  taxes  could  not  be  paid, 
forced  sales  were  permitted  to  satisfy  the  claim.'  Not  only 
did  Butler  display  his  abilities  as  a  financier  in  New  Orleans, 
but  also  in  the  Department  of  the  James,  where  he  raised  a 
large  civil  fund  by  levying  special  taxes  ui>on  those  carrying 
on  a  speculative  trade*  under  permits.  General  Gordon,  his 
successor  in  this  field,  also  laid  taxes,  licenses,  and  fees  for  a 
similar  fund.  The  extent  to  which  finance  was  carried  by  the 
commanders  undoubtedly  reached  its  limit  in  Tennessee,  where 
General  Mitchel  sold  captured  C/Onfedemte  bonds  to  the  rebels 
at  a  gain  of  some  $5,000.* 

VIII. 

In  the  nmnicipal  as  in  other  branches  of  government  the 
military  exerted  a  |K)sitive  and  a  negative  influence;  it  estab- 
lished and  destroyed;  it  legislated  and  it  vetoed.  Along  the 
positive  side  it  founded  courts,  legislated  regarding  prop- 
erty, set  up  bureaus  which  had  charge  of  ditferent  phases  of 
city  life,  put  in  force  a  system  of  licenses,  appointed  officials, 
and  estal)lished  police  forces.     On  the  negative  side  it  dis- 

M).  K.  K..  s.  I,  V.  15.  pp.  51K.  527. 

-'?;Wl,yi»».2:)  wna  thus  mined.     I'urton:  (renoml  Butler  in  New  Orleans,  pp.  ailKJll. 
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placed  officials,  set  aside  former  regulations,  disapproved  the 
action  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  put  a  veto  upon  the  news- 
papers. Such,  in  outline,  is  the  work  done  by  military  gov- 
ernment in  the  municipalities,  some  phases  of  which  we  will 
examine  in  more  detail. 

When  this  government  was  first  established  in  the  cities, 
public  order  was  the  thing  demanding  immediate  attention. 
Consequently  regulations  were  put  forth  for  the  police,  defin- 
ing their  powers  and  seeing  to  the  efficient  working  of  the 
same.  Frequently  such  bodies  were  completely  reorganized 
as  a  military  force,  or  else  they  were  put  under  the  control  of 
a  military  officer.*  As  another  aid  to  public  order,  provost 
and  military  courts  were  founded.  Vagrants  were  forced  to 
work  upon  the  public  highways,  and  restrictions  were  laid 
upon  the  citizens  in  regard  to  closing  their  social  gatherings 
at  a  certain  time,*  a  rule  which  was  only  strictly  enforced 
when  the  enemy  were  near.  Then  there  were  a  vast  number 
of  questions  relating  to  loyalty,  e.  g.,  the  carrying  of  the 
Confederate  flag,  insulting  the  Union  flag  and  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  United  States. 

General  Butler  started  his  goveinment  of  New  Orleans  with 
a  proclamation  asserting  that  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  municipal  authorities,  but  onh'  to  rule  the  military  forces 
of  the  department  and  take  cognizance  of  the  offenses  com- 
mitted by  or  against  them/  This  policy  he  ^vas  not  able  to 
carry  out.  The  streets  were  not  cleaned  as  thev  should  have 
been,  and  so  he  compelled  the  authorities  to  employ  2,(X)0 
m(»n  with  the  proper  instruments  for  thirty  days,  each  man  to 
receive  50  cents  per  day,  and  skilled  lalx)!'  to  ])e  paid  at  a 
hiirher  rate.*  The  work  was  done  most  effectively  under  the 
direction  of  a  military  superintendent,  and  the  people  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  ''the  Federals  could  clean  the 
streets,  if  they  couldn't  do  anything  else."  •  Butler  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouljle  with  the  foreigners  of  New  Orleans,  who 
were  largely  in  sympathy  w^ith  the  South/'     He  was  forced  to 

M).  K.  R.,  s.  I.,  rt.  II,  V.  17.  ].p.  2<>4-29r). 

-'Ibid.,  p.  295. 

aPurton:  General  Hiitler  in  New  OrleHiis.  p.  295. 
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use  nithor  vigorous  measures  against  them,  with  the  results 
that  many  ciimphiints  were  made  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment by  foreign  representatives. 

The  greatest  trouble  here  as  elsewherewaswith  the  women. 
This  class  finally  acted  so  outrageously  that  the  general  was 
forced  to  issue  the  following  order: 

Ah  officerH  and  Holdiere  of  the  Unit^ni  Staten  have  l)een  subjefted  to 
repeate<l  inwiilts  from  the  women  (calling  themselves  ladies)  of  New  Orleans 
in  return  for  the  most  scriipulous  noninterference  and  courtt»t*y  on  our  i>art, 
it  in  ordertHi  that  hereafter  when  a  female  shall  hy  word,  or  gesture,  or 
movement  insult  or  show  contempt  for  any  officer  or  soldier  of  the  United 
States  she  shall  lx»  regarded  and  held  liable  t<^>  l>e  treated  as  a  woman  (A 
the  town  plying  her  vocation.* 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  soldiers  were  no  longer  spit 
upon,  and  at  least  outwardly  were  shown  respect.  The  order 
aroused  great  feeling  in  parts  of  the  North,  and  especially  in 
England  and  France.  Here  it  wius  looked  upon  as  giving  free 
license  to  the  soldiers,  but  such  it  did  not  prove  and  certainly 
was  not  intended  to  he.  Upon  this  subject  Lord  Palmerston 
carried  on  quite  a  correspondence  with  our  ministc^r,  Mr. 
Adams,  in  which  the  latter  got  the  best  of  the  tilt.* 

In  Memphis  an  extensive  system  of  registration  was  en- 
forced, by  which  loyal  as  well  as  disloyal  had  to  enroll  with 
the  provost.  Those  who  enrolled  as  loyal  had  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  if  the  provost  had  doubts  as  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  persons  he  could  require  bonds.  Registered  enemies 
were  not  allowed  to  vote,  or  exercise  any  other  franchise  or 
privilege,  or  appear  as  plaintiff  or  attorney  at  law  before  any 
court.  They  could  not  hold  any  position  of  honor  or  trust 
within  the  citv,  neither  could  thev  conduct  anv  business  or 
profession.  Persons  who  remained  enemies  after  one  year 
were  banished.^ 

An  important  experiment  in  municipal  government  was 
tried  at  Nashville.  On  the  permanent  (H'cupation  of  the  town 
as  a  military  post  there  was  a  great  increase  of  the  social  evil. 
which  seriouslv  affected  the  health  of  the  soldicTs.     Earlv  in 


»<).  n.  11.,  <.  I..  v<il.  i:..  p.  al()-.')ll,  426. 

-('.  I" .  Atlnms.  Lif»'  «»f  ('h»irl»"»<  Fraiu^is  Adams,  chap.  ll\  (lUtnUm  and  New  York,  1900). 

3(;tiiernl  Urvlers,  No.  or»,  May  20,  IHtio,  Memphis,  Tenii. 
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1863  the  commander  attempted  to  remedy  the  matter  by  gath- 
ering these  people  together  and  shipping  them  o^t  of  the  cit^'. 
An  attempt  w&s  made  to  land  this  cargo  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
but  the  authorities  refused  to  receive  them.  They  were  then 
taken  to  Cincinnati,  where  similar  treatment  was  oflFered.  In 
August  the  War  Department  ordered  the  steamer  to  return  to 
Nashville,  with  the  result  that  sickness  at  once  increased.  A 
plan  was  then  worked  out  by  which  these  people  were  placed 
under  medical  supervision  and  permitted  to  ply  their  vocation 
upon  payment  of  a  license.  The  money  thus  received  was 
used  for  the  support  of  two  hospitals,  with  the  result  that 
sickness  entirely  disappeared.*  The  system  which  was  thus 
started  by  the  military  has  since  been  used  with  great  success 
in  Europe,  Japan,  and  some  cities  of  this  country. 

IX. 

From  this  brief  study  of  the  functions  exercised  bv  mill- 
tary  government  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  was  an  absolutism 
of  the  most  complete  sort.  Not  only  was  the  government 
absolute,  but  it  was  also  paternal  in  that  it  regulated  the 
social  conditions  of  life,  especially  as  regards  the  relations  of 
the  whites  and  the  negroes.  One  might  go  further  and  say 
that  it  was  desix)tic  in  that  the  power  wjis  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  men  whose  will  was  law.  While  all  these  adjectives 
may  be  applied,  and  have  often  been  used  in  the  description 
of  that  institution,  yet  these  are  not  the  vital  <[uestions. 
Whether  a  government  is  absolute,  paternal,  or  despK)tic 
makes  little  difference,  for  in  times  past  we  have  had  such 
forms  of  government  and  they  ha\'e  proved  most  effective. 
Hence,  the  question  which  should  be  asked  here  is,  whether 
or  not  militay  government  was  efficient;  did  it  rule  justly  and 
for  the  benefit  of  those  over  whom  it  was  placed  ( 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  efficiency  of  this  govern- 
ment during  the  period  under  discussion.  New  Orleans, 
under  Butler,  was  cleaned  as  it  had  never  been  ))ef()r(^  in  its 
historv,  and  for  the  first  time  in  veais  vellow  fcvei*  had  been 
kept  at  a  distjince.*     For  the  first  time  also  justice  was  thor- 

1  Annual  Kncyclopedln.  \m\,  pp.  769-771. 
sparton,  General  Buth-r  in  New  orh'jiiis,  p.  3y^. 
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oujjhly  done  in  that  city.*  In  reference  to  Butler's  action  in 
New  Orleans  it  is  well  worth  while  quoting  the  letter  of  Gen. 
J(»ff  Thompson,  a  Confedei-ate  leader,  which  deals  with  the 
'"woman"  order  and  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  citv. 
"•"  What  your  intentions  were  when  you  issued  the  order  which 
brought  so  much  censure  upon  youi'self  I,  of  course,  vmi  not 
tell,  but  I  can  testify,  and  do  with  pleasure,  that  nearly  all  of 
the  many  persons  who  passed  through  my  lines  to  and  from 
New  Orleans  during  the  months  of  August  and  Septeml)er, 
1S02,  si)oke  favorably  of  the  treatment  they  received  from 
you;  and  with  all  my  inquiries,  which  were  constant,  I  did 
not  hear  of  a  single  instance  of  a  lady  l)eing  insulted  by  your 
command.""^  The  same  evidence  may  be  had  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  government  in  Atlanta,  Chattimooga,  Savannah, 
and  Baltimore.'  The  question  was  put  to  vote  in  Norfolk  as 
to  whether  they  would  rather  be  under  the  Piei*pont  gov- 
ernment, which  was  civ41,  or  the  '*  strong  and  steady  govern- 
ment of  the  military  arm,'"  and  the  vote  was  overwhelming  in 
favor  of  the  latter.*  Another  straw  which  shows  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  that  Southern  writers  have  little  to  say 
against  the  military  government  of  this  period.  It  is  worth 
our  while  to  notice  also  the  words  of  S.  A.  Goddard,  the 
English  correspondent: 

No  complaint,  to  my  recollection,  haa  been  madea^inst  them  (the gen- 
erals) in  any  of  the  Southern  townn  that  they  occupied.  On  the  contrary 
their  course  haa  elicited  the  highest  praise,  an<i  while  exposed  in  many 
cases  to  the  gratuitous  insults  of  females,  their  course  toward  them  has  been 
marked  by  extreme  forbearance  and  politeness.  This  is  universally 
acknowledged.^ 

Again,  if  we  study  the  orders  of  the  conmiahders  in  rela- 
tion to  the  conditions  and  problems  which  they  were  intended 
to  solve,  they  seem  to  be  eminently  just  and  wise.  Justice 
was  administered  by  military  courts  with  great  fairness  and 
without  unnecessarv  delav. 


1  Parton.  General  Butler  in  New  Orleans,  p.  432, 
SButler'a  b<x>k,  p.  419. 

^Capt.  D.  P.  Conyngham.    Sherman's  Mareh  through  the  South,  pp.  224.  231.  294  (X.  Y. 
1865);  John  A.  Dix  Memoirs,  v.  2.  p.  34. 
*The  Solid  South.    Edited  by  H.  Herbert,  p.  223.     t  Baltimore.  IS'JU.j 
*S.  A.  Goddard.    Letters  on  the  American  Rebellion,  pp.  80-61.    (London,  etc.,  1870.^ 
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Military  government  is  important  not  only  for  the  efficiency 
with  which  it  met  the  difficulties^  of  that  period,  but  aLso  as  a 
link  in  that  mighty  process  which  crushed  the  rebellion, 
destroyed  slavery,  and  reunited  a  divided  country.  It  was  an 
important  factor  in  changing  the  social  structure  of  a  society, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  changes  which  were  to  follow. 
Consequently,  as  forming  the  basis  of  reconstruction,  it  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  years  of  difficulty  which  followed  the 
close  of  the  war. 


XIII. -CRITICAL  WORK  ON  THE  LATIN  SOURCES  OF  THE 
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l^.'AL  WORK  ON  THE   LATIN  SOURCES  OF  THE   FIRST 

CRUSADE. 


By  I*r()f.  Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  of  the  IMiventUy  of  Chicago. 


When  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  crusades  in  the  class 
room  I  have  always  met  with  great  surprise,  not  to  say  incre- 
dulity, on  the  part  of  many  students.  The  legends  about 
Peter  the  Hermit  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  have  not  only  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place  in  text-lK)oks,  but  also  have  done 
yeoman  service  as  horailetic  material  in  illustrating  various 
Christian  virtues.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  these 
legends  have  a  firm  place  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the 
land,  who  are  surprised  and  shocked  when  told  that  these 
stories  are  imtrue.  They  wish  to  know  how  it  is  possible  for 
so  false  accounts  to  have  got  into  circulation  and  to  have 
found  (rredence.  And  how  do  we  now  know  that  they  are 
false?  Such  questions  find  their  answer  in  a  history  of  the 
History  of  the  First  Crusade.  I  have  thought  that  it  might 
not  1)0  unprofitable  to  reptmt  here,  briefly  and  in  a  popular 
fomi,  the  substance  of  the  answer  I  have  given  my  classes. 
The  brief  time  allowed  by  your  committee  makes  all  elabor- 
ation impossible. 

There  had  l)een  no  criticiil  study  of  the  first  crusade  until 
in  1837,  Iveopold  lianke,  in  the  University  of  Iterlin,  set  for 
the  members  of  liis  seminar  the  task  of  examining  its  sources. 
Their  investigations,  while  not  exhaustive,  led  to  unexpected 
di.s(»()veries.  It  wjts  left  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  class, 
Heinrich  von  Sybel,  to  continue  the  study,  the  results  of 
which  he  published  in  1841  in  his  History  of  the  First  Crusade. 

Leaving  aside  the  accounts  which  are  to  be  found  in  Arabic, 
Armenian,  and  (Ireek,  von  Syln^l  limited  himself  to  a  critical 
study  and  comimrison  of  the  Latin  sources.  While  his  gen- 
eral conclusions  were,  in    the  main,  correct,  his  judgments 
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have  been  considerably  modified  by  later  investigators,  such 
as  Hagenmeyer,  Kugler,  Riant,  Kuehn,  Klein,  and  others. 

I.  The  sources  of  the  first  rank  are  not  numerous.  With- 
out presuming  to  settle  pending  controversies  in  an  offhand 
manner,  they  may  be  said  to  consist,  first,  of  the  extant  let- 
tei's  of  the  crusaders  to  their  friends  at  home.  These  letters, 
written  while  on  the  march,  have  a  peculiar  interest  and 
value.  There  is  no  complete  critical  edition  of  them,  but 
Riant  has  given  a  good  account  of  them  in  his  Inventaire 
Critique  d(»s  Lettres  Historiques  des  Croisades,  1880.  The 
text  of  the  most  important  but  least  known  letters  is  added. 

II.  In  addition  to  these  letters,  the  sources  of  the  first  I'ank 
cx)nsist,  in  the  second  place,  of  four  writings  by  eyewitnesses, 
by  men  who  themselves  took  part  in  the  crusade. 

1.  Of  these  four  writings,  probably  the  most  valuable  is  a 
histor}'  of  the  crusade  by  an  Italian  knight.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  his  name  is  unknown  he  is  always  quoted  as  the 
Anonymous.  Up  to  the  end  of  1098  he  was  in  the  service  of 
Rothmund.  He  then  attiiched  himself  to  Raymond  of  Tou- 
louse, with  whom  he  made  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem. His  account  has  something  of  the  nature  of  a  diary, 
giving  evidence  of  having  been  composed,  not  all  at  once, 
aft^n*  the  crusade  was  over,  but  in  sections,  at  various  times 
during  the  })rogross  of  the  crusade.  It  fjiithfully  reflects  the 
varying  temper  tmd  moods  of  the  crusaders.  The  author 
seems  to  have  complcttHl  his  work  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
1099.  His  manuscript,  or  at  least  a  copy  of  it,  was  left  at 
Jerusalem,  where  it  was  afterwards  often  consulted  and  copied 
by  pilgrims  from  the  west.  In  l889-i>0  Heinrich  Hagen- 
meyer published  an  exc(^llent  critical  t^dition  of  this  work, 
making  of  it  a  mine  of  information  about  the  Hrst  crusade. 

2.  Of  thcs(^  four  writings  l)v  eyewitnesses  the  second  in 
importance  is  a  history  of  the  crusade  l)y  a  priest,  named 
Raymond  of  Ayiiilers,  \yh()  went  as  a  cha})lain  of  Raymond, 
Count  of  Toulouse,  the  leachM*  of  th»^  troops  from  southern 
Franc(\  This  account  is  yaluabh^  and  int(Mesting  for  a  reason 
whii'h  1  shall  point  out  at  the  vud  of  this  pa})er. 

3.  The  third  (\yewitn(»s^,  Fulcher  of  Chartres,  also  a  priest, 
threw  in  his  lot  with  Baldwin,  who  left  thi^  main  annv  In^fore 
it  reached  Antioeh  to  seek  his  fortune  farther  to  the  east. 
Fulcher  is  our  principal  soun-e  for  the  lareer  of  Baldwin  in 
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tho  BupbmtcR  Valley  and  in  Rdexsa.  This  in  also  in  the  nature 
of  u  iJmrv  and  wa»  contiuucd  by  its  author  to  the  year  11:^5. 

4.  The  work  of  the  fourth  eyewitnpss,  Tudebod,  aJf*©  a 
priest,  in  of  less  value  than  the  other  three,  becituae  he  wiw 
i'ont«'nt  to  copy  them  and  to  add  little  of  importaui'e  on  his 
own  imthority. 

[II,  'ITiia  exhnnntH  the  soiirees  whieh  arc  strictly  of  the  first 
milk,  luit  tiul  much  inferior  to  thvm  are  to  Iw  reekoned  two 
writings,  not  by  eyewitnesses,  but  by  men  who  went  to  the 
Kuat  »oun  after  tlip  erusadewas  ended.  They  form  a  elass  by 
tbemHelvoH.  They  are,  first,  a  brief  history  of  thecrusade  by 
Kkkeliard,  known  us  the  abbot  of  the  little  monastery  of  Ui-ach 
on  the  rpper  Main  River.  In  the  year  1101  Ekkehanl  madfl 
a  pilg^riniaf;*^  to  Jerusalem.  Being  of  mure  than  ordinary 
intflllipeme  and  judj^ment  he  made  use  of  every  opportunity 
while  in  the  iCast  to  leurn  uf  eyewitnesses  all  he  could  about 
the  erusade.  Oii  his  return  to  his  home  he  set  down  the 
rejtultx  uf  his  inveHtigatiuns  in  his  valuable  little  history  of 
tbo  crusade.  Hagenmeyer  has  aUo  published  an  edition  of 
this  with  an  exeellent  eomuientary. 

The  other  writing  of  this  class  is  by  a  certain  Radulf  of 
Caen,  whu  in  1107  joined  Ikrf^mutid  and  noon  afterwards  went 
to  the  flwst  and  served  for  sevenil  years  under  Tancred  at 
Antioi'h.  He  cunnuiUed  to  writing  the  reminiscences,  or 
"tiihle  talk  "  of  Tanered,  adding  whatever  interesting  it^ois 
he  eould  obtain  fruiri  ulher  sources.  vVs  one  nf  the  leaders  of 
the  crusade  Tanrred  was  able  to  give  Itadulf  much  important 
information  uf  an  almost  official  chariK'tcr. 

In  the  letters  of  the  crusiwlers  and  in  the^ie  six  writings 
named  we  have  essentially  the  I^atin  sources  of  the  first 
crusade.  For  all  the  later  writerH  (such  as  llaldrieh  of  Dole, 
GuibiM't  of  Nugent.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  many  others) 
have  in  (Jie  main  either  copied,  abridged,  or  fuse<l  them. 
The  additions  which  »uch  writers  have  made  are  relatively 
unimportant.  Of  tlie  one  exception,  however,  I  shall  speak 
laUT. 

Now.  if  on  the  Imsis  of  theite  sources  the  history  of  the 
crusade  were  writt^-n.  it  would  bear  little  resemblance  to 
what  for  seven  liundred  years  was  bclieveil  to  have  l>ecn  its 
liistory.  In  the  tirxt  place,  in  this  true  history  the  Pope, 
Urban  U,  appears  as  the  originator  of  the  crusade.     It  wiw 
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in  ri'.sponse  to  his  call  at  Clermont,  in  1096,  that  the  West  took 
up  arni«  and  marched  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  stories 
about  Peter  the  Hennit,  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  his 
visions  there,  his  visit  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  his 
journey  to  tlie  Pop(»  at  llome,  his  successful  appeals  to  Urban 
to  pr(»ach  a  cra^adc,  and  Peters  commanding  position  as  one 
of  the  great  preachers  and  leaders  of  the  crusade,  all  are 
found  to  be  without  the  least  foundation  in  fact.  Not  from 
Peter  the  Hennit,  but  from  Alexius,  the  Emperor  at  Con- 
stantinople, Urban  received  the  impulse  to  call  the  West  to 
arm  itself  and  inarch  against  the  infidel. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  role  which  Peter  the  Hermit 
actually  did  play  is  shown  to  have  been  an  inglorious  one. 
After  the  council  of  Clermont,  in  which  the  crusade  had  been 
determined  on  and  proclaimed,  along  w^ithmany  others,  and 
perhaps  without  a  direct  commission  from  the  Pope,  Peter 
began  to  preach  the  crusade.  In  response  to  his  appeal  he 
was  joined  by  several  hundred  worthless  men  and  corrupt 
women,  the  most  of  them  without  arms.  In  their  ignorance 
they  believed  that  the  miraculous  power  of  the  cross  would 
put  the  Turks  to  flight.  By  being  the  first  on  the  ground 
they  would  be  the  first  to  recover  the  holy  places  and  would 
have  the  first  chance  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  boot}'.  In 
thest'  vain  hopes  Peter  and  his  motley  l)and  hastily  set  out  for 
the  East.  As  crusaders  tliev  felt  themselves  freed  from  all 
ordinarv  ohlitrations  and  restrictions.  While  on  the  march 
they  lived  by  plundering*".  On  their  arrival  in  Constantino- 
])le  they  behaved  in  the  most  shameless  manner.  They  helj^ed 
themselves  to  whatever  thev  wished;  thev  stole  the  lead  from 
the  root's  of  the  churches  and  sold  it;  they  even  set  fire  to  the 
city.  Th(^  Emperor,  Alexius,  was  disappointed  and  disgusted. 
He  had  l)een  promised  reenforcenients:  he  had  hoped  for  an 
army:  he  had  received  only  a  band  of  marauders.  Seeing  the 
danger  of  theii*  presence  in  the  city,  Alexius  quickly  set  them 
across  the  Bosporus,  and  they  ])egan  their  mad  march  into 
the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  Peter  soon  lost  all  control  over 
them  and,  with  curs(\s  upon  them,  he  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople, leaving  them  to  their  fate.  They  continued  their  jour- 
nev,  but  were  soon  attacked  ])v  the  Tui'ks  and  d(\stroved. 
When  the  crusaders  reached  C\)nstantinople  IVter  joined 
them.     When  he  had  lirst  set  out  from  Europe  his  name  had 
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been  ill  tht>  mouth  of  all;  but  now,  in  ooiiseqiK'ncv  of  bU  tail- 
uro.  ho  became  the  laughingstock  of  the  aniiy  and  the  butt 
of  their  jokea. 

3.  Ill  the  thiitl  plai-c.  the  eruHbding  armr  i:>  seen  Ut  havi> 
hiui  DO  uuity.  There  was  no  one  who  was  regariled  as  tlie 
Iwwier  of  the  whole  movement,  its  the  commander  of  all  tho 
troops.  Eaeh  of  the  many  leaders  or  princee  led  his  own 
men,  acted  for  himself  and  largely  on  hi;*  nwit  resjKdtsihility. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  instead  of  having  eominand  of  the  whole 
army,  as  the  lat4'r  legeiidn  nay,  really  played  only  a  second- 
ary rrtle, 

i.  In  the  fourth  plaee,  the  motives  of  these  leadersare  discov- 
ered to  have  been  of  the  most  worldly  sort.  They  wen^,  almost 
without  exception,  adventurers,  soldiers  of  fortune,  seeking  an 
o]ii)i>rtunity  to  enrieh  themselves  and  fo  get  possession  of  some 
liltle  kingdom  or  principality  when-  they  might  establish  an 
independent  power  for  themselves.  And  when  siieh  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  they  seized  it  with  avidity  and  deserted 
the  crusade.  Tims  BoPmund  got  possession  of  AntioiL  and 
refused  to  go  on  to  Jerusalem.  Baldwin  left  the  army  and 
wi-nttii  make  his  foitiineat  Edessa.  It  was  thi-ough  no  lack  of 
effort  that  Tan<?n^d  failed  to  find  n  suitable  place  to  esUblish 
himsi'lf  in  power.  And  Kaymond  of  Tolllo^^M^^  was  so  bent  on 
settling  by  the  way  that  nothing  but  the  burning  of  his  tents 
by  the  crusaders  and  the  desertion  uf  his  triMips  iMtHldamijiel 
him  to  go  on  to  Jerusalem. 

!>.  In  the  liftji  place,  this  ambition  of  the  leaders  is  seen  to 
have  made  them  bitterly  hostile  to  etich  other.  The  troops 
of  Tancnnl  engagt-^i  in  a  desperato  battle  with  those  of  Bald- 
win. BoCmund  and  Kaymond  of  Touloiwc  made  war  on  eiu-h 
other,  and  so  tierce  did  their  hostility  tsecome  that  Kaymond 
.v|x'ut  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  pn)N>ngwl  though  unsun-essful 
effort  to  destroy  BoPmund. 

B,  In  the  sixlli  place,  the  sncee.-w  of  the  crusiuie  is  found  to 
have  been,  in  fact,  very  small.  The  so-ealled  Kingdom  of 
.lei-u--<ulMn  WHS  contine^l  almost  l<>  the  city  walls.  When  the 
criwade  was  over  and  the  city  had  lieen,  in  rt'alily,  th^l^t  upon 
(iixlfi-ey,  there  remained  with  him  prottably  not  :i,iK»i  lighting 
men.  The  weakness  of  such  a  principality  is  apparent.  Noth- 
ing but  the  internal  (juarrels  of  the  Mohammedans  made  it 
pomiblu  for  Godf ruy,  with  this  mere  handful  uf  men,  to  luaiii- 
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tain  himself  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country.  As  it  was,  he 
led  a  most  precarious  existence  and  held  fast  to  Jerusalem 
more  through  the  weakness  of  the  enemy  than  by  his  own 
strength. 

We  are  thus  confronted  with  several  questions  which,  of 
course,  can  bo  here  touched  on  only  in  the  briefest  manner. 
Why  was  the  true  history  of  the  crusade  so  quickly  forgotten  ? 
Why  did  Peter  the  Hermit  rob  the  Pope  of  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing caused  the  crusade  i  What  clothed  the  leaders  with  sanc- 
tity and  heroism  and  caused  their  selfish  careers  to  be  forgotten  i 
What  raised  (rodf rey  of  I^uillon  into  the  position  of  com- 
mander of  the  whole  crusading  anny,  gave  liim  the  character 
of  a  saint,  and  exalted  his  humble  rule  into  a  magnificent 
kingdom? 

I  can  here  only  indicate  in  a  general  way  where  the  answers 
to  these  questions  are  to  be  sought.  It  must  be  said,  first  of 
all,  that  the  crusade  made  a  most  profound  and  lively  impres- 
sion on  Europe.  Being  a  new  and  unique  movement,  it  shook 
Europe  as  she  had  probably  never  been  shaken  l>efore.  It 
took  hold  of  what  wo  may  call  the  popular  imagination  of  the 
time  and  stirred  it  into  eager  creative  activity.  This  popular 
imagination,  by  way  of  naive  interpretation  and  invention, 
informed  the  ignoraiice,  satisfied  the  pride,  and  appeased  the 
curiositv  of  the  west.  Within  a  few  years  it  had  woven  about 
the  crusade*  and  its  headers  so  thick  a  web  of  story,  legend, 
and  romance  that  thiMr  tru(^  history  was  completely  obscured. 

The  purpose  of  the  cmsade,  the  recovery  of  the  hoh'  phices, 
lifted  it  into  an  atmosphere  of  sanctity  and  heroism  in  which 
every  crusader  appeared  witli  the  halo  of  a  saint  and  hero 
combined. 

From  the  very  first,  poets  began  to  handle  the  history  of 
the  crusade  in  an  imairinative  way.  In  fact,  the  crusaders 
theniselv(\^  made  a  l)eginning  of  this,  rhey  composed  many 
couplets  and  songs  to  cheer  themselves  while  on  the  march, 
and  especially  during  the*  long  siege  of  Antioch.  A  daring 
deed,  an  anmsing  mishap,  a  ridiculous  situation — in  short,  a 
great  variety  of  incident — would  furnish  some  rhymester  a 
theme  on  which  to  (^xeivise  his  wit,  imagination,  and  skill  in 
yersiticatioii.  These  yciscs  naturally  displayed  a  wide  range 
of  sentiment.  Along  with  praise,  they  contained  coarse  wit, 
rough  humor,  and  biting  irony.    Of  the  latter,  Peter  the  Her- 
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mit  imoie  in  for  a  large  Hhare.  The  camp  c  vidpiitly  look  gmat 
delt}^lit  in  tmiting  him  in  a  rnix;k  heroic  way.  For  b'la  brief 
popularity  bo  now  paid  with  a  long  period  of  huniiliHtioii,  Uie 
nlijtx-t  of  jooi-M  and  yibcs.  But  even  thiwu  resiilu-d  eventually 
in  his  glorilication.  For  when  these  songs  were  ntrripd  t*i  the 
wiwt  their  ihar»cti'r  was  not  perwived  by  those  who  had  not 
l«jen  with  the  nrunade.  To  the  undiscerniiig  westerners,  ready 
to  IwIioxT  the  wildiwt  things.  su<-li  sonjfs  appoared  to  be  solwr 
«U»teiuent«  of  fa^^ts. '  They  passed  for  history.  Westem  poet« 
tlirii  iH'giiii  the.ir  work,  and.  within  a  f«w  yirars  after  the  end 
of  the  crusade,  there  were  several  poems  in  exiHt^-nce  dealing 
with  one  or  another  of  its  phages,  h^rly  in  the  twelfth  century 
a  certain  knight,  named  (Jregory,  wrote  a  history  of  the 
erusadt!.  in  verse.  In  Antioch  tliero  was  a  fuj^itlve  poem  in 
eirculation  which  was  known  an  "  The  Song  of  the  Poor."  It 
dealt  largely  with  Petor  the  Hermit  and  eiiiliodied  iuiiny  of 
the  camp  pongs  just  spoken  of.  It  would  be  ditHcult  to  say 
which  prevailed  in  it,  the  heroic  or  the  moek  heroic,  Raymond, 
then  Prince  of  Antioch.  caused  it  to  Iw  reduced  to  writing. 
In  iUt  original  fomi  it  im  longer  exists,  but  much  of  it  seem* 
to  have  been  incorjxtnitcd  by  it  certain  pilgrim,  named  Kichard. 
in  his  poem.  '"The  Siegti  of  Antioch."  (Jtidfrey  of  Buuillon 
and  BoPmund  are  Richard's  heroes.  This  poem  by  Richard 
was  tuken  by  Graindor  of  Doimy  and  niaiie  the  liasis  for  his 
poem,  "The  Song  of  Antioch,"  which  became  so  widely 
known.  It  cxisUmI  in  many  editions,  foi  lulditlons  were  madu 
to  it  wherever  it  circulated.  It  is  purely  a  work  of  the 
iiiiHgi  nation. 

These  poenu  were  recited  all  over  Europe,  and  regai-ded  as 
the  rojil  history  of  ti>c  crusade.  In  the  presenc*-  of  their 
wealth  of  imagery  and  detail  the  m(«iger  and  simple  accounta 
of  eyewitu«3ses  were  forgott«n. 

'ITie  cause  of  the  glorification  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Sinw  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Holy  Grave, 
the  most  sacrtnl  object  in  tiiQ  world,  it  is  but  natiu^l  that  the 
West  should  have  develojted  the  most  extravagant  ideas  alKuit 
his  character,  his  sanctity,  and  liis  ability.  They  reasoned 
that,  if  he  had  not  possessed  the  most  transcendent  tiualities 
of  heart  and  mind,  he  would  not  have  b<x>n  chosen  (o  so  hon- 
oniblti  a  {KMition.     Poets  sang  his  praises,  and,  by  a  uatuiul 
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association  of  ideals,  roonected  him  with  the  story  of  the  Holy 
Grail  and  the  Knijrht  with  the  Swan. 

Since  this  popular  imagination  and  the  poetic  spirit  be^an, 
from  the  first,  to  enlarge  on  the  facts  and  to  add  to  them,  it 
fo!low8  that  every  later  work  on  the  crusade  contains  more 
and  more  that  is  legendary.  How  quickly  these  stories  and 
legends  took  the  place  of  the  truth  may  be  seen  from  the 
work  of  Albertus  Aquensis,  wntten,  probably,  about  1125. 
It  contains  a  well- developed  legend  about  Peter  the  Hermit. 

It  remained  for  William,  who,  in  1174,  was  made  archbishop 
of  Tyre,  to  perp^'tuate  this  legendaiy  material  by  incorporat- 
ing it  in  hiii  famous  history  of  the  crusading  movement.  We 
are  interei^tted  here  only  in  William's  ability  as  an  historian. 
In  common  with  his  ago  he  l>elieved  all  that  was  written.  He 
was  inastxT  of  a  tine  Latin  style;  he  could  narrate  with  great 
facility.  lie  gathered  his  materials  from  all  quarters,  and, 
instead  of  sifting  them,  he  used  them  all.  Two  or  three  vary- 
ing aecounfci  of  the  same  event  he  skillfully  wove  into  one. 
His  work,  being  an  interesting,  pleasing,  and  complete  narra- 
tive of  the  crusade,  easily  displaced  all  other  accounts,  and,  for 
six  hundred  years,  was  the  source  from  which  the  world  drew 
all  its  knowledge  of  the  first  crusade.  It  was  Von  Sybel  who 
deposed  him  fixtm  his  high  position  when  he  published  his 
iiookin  11S41. 

Altlnnifrli  rniH'li  hus  l>cfn  done,  there  is  still  ii  good  deal  of 
prepiiniliiry  Hork  lo  l)e  done  before  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
history  cf  tlir  liist  iriiwide  can  l>e  written.  Leaving  out  of 
aeconni  tli>'  (ircek  iiiid  <.)rientnl  sources,  I  must  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  l^iitin.  F<ir  the  letters  of  the  crusaders  the 
work  of  liiiitil  is.  jierhiips,  siifKcicnt.  Hiigenmeyer  has  pub- 
lished im  excellent  i-ommetitury  on  the  "  (lestji"  of  the  anony- 
mous kiiiglit  luiil  on  Ekkeiiiird's  work.  There  is  need  of  sini- 
ilnr  conuhi'iitiirics  on  tlie  lu-counis  ()f  Ksivmoud  of  Aguilers. 
Fnlclicr.  Tudi'l-od.  .n.d  Uiidnlf.  These  wouhl  all  lie  compara- 
tively eusv  Ixil  fniitfnl  tusks. 

Of  ail  the  utlicr  sonrci-s  only  the  work  of  All.ert  pre.sents 
liny  great  tliliicullies.  Voti  Syltel  thouglit  very  lightly  of 
Alhei't:  Kugler.  in  trying  to  reliiihilitule  hlui.  hus  piobal>ly 
gone  too  fur  in  the  opposite  direction;  IvueliTi  hus  taken  a 
middle  gronnii.  The  lust  word  ou  tlie  siil>ject  lias  not  yet 
Iwen  suid.     It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  some  one  will  now  take  his 
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work  in  hand  and  jriyc  us  a  critical  edition  of  it,  paying  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  analysis  and  identification  of  its  sources. 

Closely  akin  to  this  and  having  some  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  mther  a  literary  topic, 
would  be  a  similar  study  of  the  poems  dealing  with  the  cru- 
sade. 

One  of  these  preparatory'  studies  would  be  extremely  inter- 
esting and  valuable  on  another  attcount.  The  priest,  Ray- 
mond of  Aguilers,  was  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  swindlers  who 
made  gain  by  playing  on  the  credulity,  superstitions,  and  reli- 
gious simplicity  of  the  crusaders.  It  was  he  who,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  accomplices,  planned  and  executed  the  fraud  of 
discovering  the  holy  lance  in  Antioch.  Having  \yeen  charged 
with  this,  he  wrote  his  account  of  the  crusade  as  his  defense, 
but  while  trying  to  clear  himself  he  has  unwittingly  betrayed 
his  guilt.  In  addition  to  valuable  information  about  the  cru- 
sade his  book  would  furnish  the  Imsis  for  an  instructive  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  mediaeval  fmud. 
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THE  TURKISH  CAPITULATIONS. 


By  Jambs  B.  Anuell, 
Ptesident  of  the  Univer»ihj  of  Michigan. 


'^mrw  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453 
th(»  rehitions  of  the  Western  nations  to  the  Ottoman  Empire 
have  been  in  many  respe(^ts  unique.  These  relations  were 
(it^termined  and  detined  })y  decrees  of  the  Sultans,  who  granted 
large  privileges  and  powers  to  Europeans  resident  on  their 
soil,  'i'o  these  decrees  in  due  time  the  name  of  "  capitulations" 
was  given,  appai'tintly  for  the  reason  that  they  were  divided 
into  articles  or  chapters.  They  were  personal  grants,  valid 
only  for  the  life  of  the  gnintor.  Hence  they  were  renewed, 
often  with  moditicntions,  on  the  ac<*ession  of  a  new  Sultan. 
So  we  find  many  capitulations  made  with  France,  England, 
and  other  states.  The  earliest  of  th(»sc  capitulations,  to  which 
n»ference  is  now  made  for  authority,  is  that  of  1585  with 
Francis  I  of  France.  It  is  more  specific  and  formal  than  any 
previous  decree.  It  remained  practically  in  force  for  three 
hundred  years. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  concessions  similar  to  these 
made  in  the  Turkish  capitulations  were  granted  to  foreigners 
in  the  Orient  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  power 
in  the  Levant.  Th(?re  is  a  tnulition  that  ten  centuries  ago 
Amb  tnulers  whm'c  admitted  to  Canton  with  permission  to 
erect  a  mosque  and  have  a  cadi  and  their  own  laws,^  and 
another  that  at  about  the  same  time  the  califs  of  Egypt  granted 
similar  privileges  to  the  merchants  of  Amalti.  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  Latin  colonies  in  the  Greek  Empire  and  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  of  Syria  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies  tlu»  traders  from  Amalti  and  Venice  carried  with  them 
th(»ir  local   laws   and   jurisdiction.     After  the  crusades  the 

»  rravcrs  Tw  Ks  in  Rcvuv  do  Droit  Iiiturniitiunal,  IMW,  p.  2U7;  l^idesitnu,  Lois  MariCimes, 
II.  p.  CXXXVIII. 

11.  Doc.  548,  pt  1 33  51:^ 
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Frankish  fiaron^  holding  tntsteni  ports  sought  suc^cessf ully  to 
iittrait  westorn  trade  })V  releasing  it  from  niany  of  the  bur- 
dens iiii|K)s<Hl  on  it  in  Italy  and  Frani*e  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
ini|K)sts.  the  droit  d'auliaine,  etc.  The  foreign  eommunity  or 
colony  was  jroverne<l  under  the  laws  of  its  own  land  by  a  con- 
sul, or  an  official  having  some  other  title,  ))ut  invested  with  the 
|K)wers  of  a  magistrate.  In  the  Mussulman  states  of  North- 
ern Africa  and  the  Ix»vant  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  for- 
eignei*s  of  eai'h  nation  were  often  gathered  in  one  large 
establishment  with  their  shops,  their  <*hapel,  and  their  consu- 
lar residence.  At  the  siime  jxu-iod  in  the  (hx^ek  Empire  and 
in  Christian  states  in  Syria  the  foreigners  received  sometimes 
the  concession  of  a  whole  street  or  even  of  a  quarter  of  the 
4*itv  for  their  churches,  i-esidences,  mills,  and  baths,  and  in  some 
<'ases  of  lands  adja4»ent  to  the  city.  But  in  all  these  Oriental 
states  the  Western  merchants  had  the  privilege  of  exterrito- 
rial jurisdiction.  These  concessions  seem  to  have  been  due 
to  a  nvognition  of  the  wide  difference  l>etween  the  Ekistcrn  and 
the  Western  civilizations,  laws,  customs,  and  manners,  and  to 
hav(^  been  deemed  conducive  to  the  harmonious  life  of  the 
natives  and  the  foreigners.  They  were  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  conditions  in  which  these  peoples  of  diverse  origins 
found  thems(»lv(\s,  and  wt?n»  regarded  as  no  more  beneticial  to 
th(»  forcigiRM's  than  to  the  natives. 

Pradici'  Foderc,  wlio  gave  special  study  to  this  subject, 
thinks  that  the  Mohannncdans  were  v(»rv  ready  to  grant  large 
privileges  to  tlie  foi'cign  niercliaiits  btH'ause  of  th(Mr  disincli- 
nation to  lea\'e  tlicir  own  country  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
and  because  of  their  lack  of  experience  in  navigation  and 
their  need  of  attracting  foreignt^rs  to  make  use  of  their 
extended  coast,  their  iine  harbors,  and  their  abundant  prod- 
ucts.' 

As  Mohammed  11.  when  he  captured  Constantinople  in 
145;>.  was  familiar  with  tliese  usages,  whicli  had  been  followed 
in  Moslem  and  Christian  seaports  of  the  Le\ant  for  three  or 
four  centuries,  and  whicli  on  the  whole  had  contributed  to  the 
harmony  l)etween  the  natives  and  the  foreigners,  it  is  not 
sur])rising  that  he  decided  to  grant  to  the  foreign  residents 
in  his  domain  sul)stantially  the  same  privileges  which  they 
had  previously  enjoyed.      It   afforded  him  the  simplest  and 

'  Revue  do  Proit  Inivrnational.  IStii*.  p.  119. 
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uasicst  mclliod  of  iidiiiiniHtnition.  Itwa^'  for  hU  fonvpiiiem-e 
i|iiitv  lit*  much  H»  for  thrirn  tb«t  he  left  lurge  lilxirty  to  the 
(•oiii]ut>rf'd  (irt'ckn.  and  soon  confirmt'd  t«  tho  Grpcks  and 
Vvtii'tiniis  mid  otlitT  imtioiin  the  privilpgeif  they  Imd  cnjoypd 
iiiid(.'r  thi-  old  Kuipire,  Hr  wn»  iiwpirud  liy  real  stutemimn- 
Mhip,  It  may  well  !>e  doubted  whether  he  supixased  that  he 
wa«  L-xt-rrwiuK  .special  (fcnonwitv  lo  thi-  fon-inn  powers. 

When  Fmm-i.-.  I  of  Fmnci'  found  himself  I'lifjafjed  in  his 
preut  conflict  with  the  Eni])ei-<)i-  fharics  V  hi-  tlircw  asido 
the  MirnpleM  wliich  Christian  s<nHTt'ifj;n«  had  jreiiprally  uiitor- 
taiiii'd  a^insl  furmin);  an  alliance  with  the  MosleniH,  atid 
Moutrht  the  friendship  i>{  the  Sidtuii  Sideiman.  who  was  also 
(ip[Hisiii}r  thedennaii  KmiMTor.  One  nf  the  result*  of  tiiii. 
friendship  waw  thc^  gnuitinjr  by  thf  .Siiltuii  of  what  is  generally 
called  the  "first  <-apitulation."  Unhappily  the  text  of  ihic 
iiii{H)rtant  dm-unient  is  lost.  But  as  we  have  later  capitula- 
tions which  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  do  not  differ 
ensentially  from  the  tirst,  ww  are  misonably  suit  of  its  import. 
It  seems  to  have  lieen  in  form  not  a  tiimty,  but  u  unihiteml 
doHL-umeiil,  a  Ji^'i't  "''  concession  by  the  Sultan  to  his  friend 
the  King  of  France,  It  |>ermitted  to  French  subjects  the 
righti«  of  residence,  tnule.  and  l<»cal  jurisiliction  which  have 
been  since  1536  enjoyed  by  them.  The  ctipitulation  which  \n 
now  generally  cited  as  the  Iwisi-s  of  the  rights  claimed  by  for- 
eigners is  that  of  174".  Since  by  capitulations  and  later  by 
treaties  other  nations  have  received  tlie  same  rights  its  "the 
Franks,"  all  iiationH  refer  Imi-k  t*i  tiie  eapitiilalion  of  17-W  to 
sustain  their  claimi-. 

The  sulintance  of  the  concessions  in  the  idiief  capitulations 
was  as  follows;  The  Fnmks  were  to  have  the  lilK'rty  to  travel 
in  all  jwrts  of  the  Ott<iman  Enipiiv,  They  were  to  carry  on 
trade  aceoiiUng  tj>  their  own  law.-*  and  usages.  They  were  to 
have  liberty  of  worship.  They  wvre  to  lie  free  from  all  duties 
save  customs  duties.  They  were  to  enjoy  inviolability  of 
domicile.  Their  auilwssadors  and  consuls  were  to  have  exter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  over  them.  Kven  if  they  committed  a 
crime,  they  were  lo  \m.-  arreslwl  by  an  Ottoman  official  only  in 
the  pi'esence  of  a  consular  or  diplomatic  official  of  their  own 
rounti-j'.  The  Oltijman  officers  if  asked  hy  a  consular  or 
diplomatic  officer  to  aid  in  the  arrpst  of  a  French  subject  mu»t 
render  »ueh  vervioe.    The  Fraokr*  bod  the  full  right  of  uink- 
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ing  wills.  If  thev  died  intentate  in  Turkey  their  own  consul 
must  take  jK>8Mf?*siofi  of  their  property  and  remit  it  to  the 
heirs.  In  fact,  the  Frankn  and  other  nations  at  last  had 
iniiM^ria  in  iuiperio. 

Naturally  enough  other  Western  powers  soon  sought  to 
s(»cure  the  same  privileges  as  France.  In  1579  Queen  Eliza- 
beth <»nd(»avored  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Sultan  bv  remind- 
ing  him  that  like  him  she  and  her  subjects  w^ere  oppoued  to 
the  worship  of  images.  This  remarkable  attempt  to  show  a 
resemblance  Vietween  Protestantism  and  Mohammedanism 
was  not  inmiediately  successful  in  the  face  of  French  opposi- 
tion. But  in  1583  the  Queen  did  succeed  in  establishing 
relations  with  the  Sultan,  and  appointed  William  Harebone 
ambassador.  The  (capitulation  was  afterwards  many  times 
renewed.  The  Netherlands  received  a  capitulation  in  1609, 
and  Austria  in  1015. 

In  1678  France  obtained  a  new  power,  namely,  the  exclusive 
right  of  protecting  under  her  flag  the  subjects  of  sovereigns 
who  had  received  no  capitulations.  This  gave  her  prestige 
in  w<»stern  Eurojx\  and  placed  st»veral  powers  under  obliga- 
tions to  her.  But  in  1675  England,  after  a  vigorous  effort, 
succeeded  in  depriving  her  of  the  exdusiv^c  right  of  protection 
of  other  nations,  so  that  sonn*  states — (xenoa,  for  instance — had 
the  option  of  English  or  French  protection.  In  1718  Austria 
got  permission  foi*  (icmioh  iukI  Leghorn  to  use  her  flag.  The 
smaller  states  wen*  for  a  long  time  glad  to  secure  the  protec- 
tion of  on(*  of  the  strong  powers. 

Perhaps  no  concession  made  hv  the  cai)itulatioiis  to  foreign 
powcM's  has  JHHMi  more  abused  than  tlie  grant  of  this  right  of 
protection.  We  are  all  indebted  to  M.  Francis  Key  for  the 
tiioroiigii  study  lie  has  made  of  this  subject,  and  T  borrow 
mainlv  from  him  tlie  statements  wliieli  follow.  The  French, 
English,  and  Russians  seem  to  have  ])een  especially  guilty  of 
abuses  of  th(»  privilege  of  taking  foreignei-s  under  their  pro- 
tection. Tliey  sold  to  native  (Ireeksand  Armenians  the  priv- 
il(»g(»  of  protection  by  a  document  which  exempt<'d  them  from 
paying  duties  on  goods  imj)ort<Ml.  Many  of  these  became 
rich  by  this  advantage,  and  were  allowed  to  make  a  tnuisf(»r 
of  their  j)rivilege  for  a  consideration.  Ambassadors  were 
allowed  to  have  a  large  numlu'r  of  dnigomans,  to  each  of 
whom  tht»v  gave  a  bamt,  which  secun^l  for  them  valuable 
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cxPinptioiiH,  'I'hp  amlBtKHudoi's  fanio  to  disi)oap  of  these  ap- 
]xiiiitni«nt''  or  iHinit.'^  for  sums  nuigiu^  from  •2,b(Hi  to  ijnm 
piasters.  One  of  the  Fivm'h  ambassadors,  it  in  slated  in  an 
otnciiil  ivport,  o'Cfivcd  ninri^  than  4iH),i)0(>  fnincs  fi-oiii  tliis 
woiirc*!.  The  English  ainlmsMidor  is  snjd  to  bavu  reieivetl 
l^:j,(H)<>  t4i  £.S,0()0  iiiconit^  from  the  same  i^ourc^e.  The  uniim^- 
nadors  prcauiiied  to  Iwetow  this  liBmt  for  Ufe.  They  used  to 
Itrib*!  officiHl."  even  in  the  Sultan's  household.  Th«v  went  so 
far  an  to  usuo  patt^'ntA  of  protoirtion  to  wholv  famille!*  of  (in?ek 
or  Armeniau  siibjeutA  of  the  Sultan. 

Kiisfiu  and  Aimtriu  »>ham4'fvi11y  at)usL>d  tliis  right  of  protec- 
tion for  politii-al  ends.  Rivals  in  seeking  influence  in  Mol- 
itaHa  and  Watlacliiu  In  1780  and  IT81!.  thfir  consuls  »imp>etcd 
with  each  other  in  granting  gratuitouHlypat^ntJ<  of  protertion 
Uy  the  nativBH.  At  thf  close  of  thi'  last  (Huitury  Austria  had  by 
this  process  more  tiian  2iK),lMM)  subjects  in  Moldavia  and  ttO.i'iNi 
in  Wallachiu.  Hut  Hh-m-  laat  wen-  aft^rwardu  madu  Kussians 
liy  changing  tho  patent,  when  the  Kusetian  influenre  beeAme 
preponflcrant  in  Wallai-hia, 

In  IKiiK,  in  order  to  enilravraMs  Kus^ia,  Mapoleon  put  an  end 
tu  till-  abuse  by  ?"reiK'h  ainlnutsadorN  of  the  right  of  issuing 
the  barat  to  any  persons  but  the  dragomans.  And  Turkey 
sucfei'dt'd  in  perr^uuding  most  of  the  foreign  powera  t«  iuii- 
tat*'  his  oxumple.  But  this  did  not  prevent  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria ami  (hvftt  BritAin  thr-ough  their  consuls  Taking  large 
numljrrs  of  Turkish  i-ujahK  under  tlieir  protecition  by  one  pre- 
tens*!  or  another.  In  1h08  it  it*  sitid  that  Russia  had  l:in,tHH) 
Greek  subjects  of  thu  Sultan,  Austria  n  large  numt>er  of 
Dalmatians  and  Croats,  and  (ireat  Britain  many  Indians  and 
Mull«-j«c  ragisteitid  as  their  piiitt-gi^s.  Of  oouriw  they  formed 
lawless  crowds  claiming  exemption  from  [xilice  Hupervisioii. 
8<ime  of  the  proti'gfe  wure  riih  niert'hunt.1,  whose  aeta  rau^vd 
diplomatie  conflict*.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  in  IStti* 
the  Sultan  issued  iin  inide  forbidding  tlie  nutiindi^calion  of  his 
subjects  under  a  foreign  government,  unless  they  had  previ- 
ously obtained  bis  consent.  Suntly  he  had  beiin  imposed  on 
long  enough. 

The  treaties  of  this  century  between  Turkey  and  West^-rn 
powers  lire  all  bas«'d  on  tbecapitulation*.  notuldy  tlnitof  1"4<>. 
Of  late  years  some  im{Mirtant  changes  have  been  made.  The 
most  noteworthy  are  these:  Down  to  the  ninetiiootJi  century 
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foreigners  could  not  hold  real  property  except  under  bor- 
rowed names.  Siiie(»  18H7  thev  have  lieen  allowed  to  hold  it. 
Duties  on  inn)orts  were  formerly  only  3  per  cent;  now,  they 
are  8  \wr  cent,  hut  can  hi*  mined  only  by  treaty.  Since  1868 
the  inviolability  of  the  domicile  of  a  foreigner  is  limited 
to  residences  within  nine  hours'  journey  of  a  consular  post. 
Questions  of  real  proptM-ty  are  detennined  in  an  Ottoman 
court.     Religious  freedom  is  coniirmed  in  all  the  treaties. 

Natumlly  enough  Turkey  has  made  repeated  efforts  to 
annul  th<»  capitulations.  Sh(»  tried  to  do  this  at  the  Paris 
congress  of  1S5H,  and  again  in  18H2,  but  the  powei's  generally 
have  l)een  unwilling  to  yit»ld  to  her  desire.  Genuany,  whose 
jx)licv  for  some  years  has  been  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Sul- 
tan, renounced  the  capitulations  ten  years  ago,  but  under  the 
most  favored  nation  clause  in  her  treaties  retains  the  same 
privilege  as  others. 

All  the  powers  except  the  United  States  have  surrendered 
in  large  d(»gree  their  exterritorial  jurisdiction  over  their  sub- 
je<*ts,  though  the  consul  of  the  subject  accused  of  crime  attends 
his  trial,  and  if  injustice  is  threatened,  his  (^ase  is  made  a  mat- 
ter of  diphmiatic  considemtion. 

Our  insistence*  on  (exterritorial  jurisdiction  over  our  citizens 
accused  of  crime  now  results  in  the  miscarriage  of  justice, 
for  tin*  Turkish  (fov<M*nincnt  declines  to  furnish  witnesses  and 
allows  the  culprit  to  escape.  It  maintains  that  we  have  no 
right  to  exercis(»  the  jurisdiction  w(»  claim.  It  affinns  that 
our  copy  of  the  trtnity  is  not  correct.  There  is  great  need  of 
the  adjustment  of  tli(»  (|uestion  l)y  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
treat v. 

We  liave  iil?;o  a  <'onstant  sourci*  of  ditlicultv  with  Turkev  in 
respect  to  naturalized  Arnieniair"^.  Many  come  to  this  coun- 
try and  tak(»  out  naturalization  papers  and  return  home  a.'^ 
American  citiz(Mis.  Hut  the  Sultan  recognizes  no  natumliza- 
tion  since  \Si\\),  unless  it  has  Ix^en  made  bv  his  consent.  The 
Uritish  a\'oi(l  the  trouble  we  have  Ijv  declaring  in  writing  on 
the  i)assport  of  every  Turkish  subject  naturalized  in  (ireiit 
Britain  that  it  is  not  valid  on  return  of  th(»  bearer  to  Turkev.* 

1  Tlii."  is  ill  iir('<»pljm<M'  w  illi  tht*  follow  in^  itruvioiuii  in  tlu-  Hrilisli  luitiimlizHtion  art  of 
lh70:  "An  alit'ii  to  whoin  n  ccrlificalt' of  imtiirMli/alioii  is  ^'rnut<Ml  »  *  *  simll  ii«»t. 
within  tht'  limits  of  the  i<»roiKi»  stato  of  which  Ijr  was  a  snhjt'«!  |»n'viously  to  obtainiiifr 
his  ««rlirKat«' of  natiirali/ation.  ho  diMMnrd  to  In- a  Hriti^h  snhj(M-t  unless  \\v  has  (H'hmhI 
to  ho  >»  snhjrrt  of  tliat  sialo  in  unr^nancf  of  Ww  laus  tht'rcof  or  in  piirsuanco  of  h  treaty 
to  that  olToct  ■■ 
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Until  the  (Tovornnient  of  Turkey  undergoes  impoitant 
iuiprovenients,  and  espc^cially  until  justice  is  more  iiujmrtially 
administered  })V  her  courts,  it  will  not  he  prudent  for  the 
Western  powers  to  make  exactly  such  treaties  with  her  as  the}" 
may  propt^rly  make  with  ea<*h  other.  The  diiferenc^  between 
the  customs  and  laws  of  the  Mohammedan  nations  on  the  one 
hand  and  those  of  the  Christian  nations  on  the  other  is  so 
marked  that  the  relations  l>etween  the  two  must  long  l>e  deter- 
mined hy  .treaties  }>reathing  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
old  capitulations. 
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Soon  after  the  eMtobliahmont  of  llic  Empiiv  in  1S7I  tlirTt' 
iH'gtin  ti  Stein  rpvival  in  Genimny  which  has  had  iinich  to  do 
in  Hhnping  opinion  on  the  work  nf  thogrtmt  ininisti'Dind  on 
tlip  part  pUycd  by  I'riinsiu  in  the  German  national  niovpinpnt 
of  thp  Napoleonic-  period.  It  beeume  fashionable  to  speak  of 
St«in,  not  only  a.s  though  he  had  forencGn  thn  PXiHting  form  of 
Onrnmn  unity,  but  even  at*  though  he  hiul  wmwloasly  latored 
U>  mhiovc  thiM  unity  through  the  vory  meuinH  l)y  whieh  it  wa« 
ultimately  swurod.  Himself  the  embodiment  of  the  jfeneral 
iLspinition,  and  to  a  largo  extent  the  author  of  tho  lunaFturoK 
whieh  created  PruMsia'x  strength,  he  was  rir)w  eoneoived  to 
have  foreacen  and  approved  PniJwia'M  mitwion,  I»oking  at 
his  rareer  fmm  the  point  of  view  <if  the  year  IlS71,  it  was  easy 
lo  i-ojwrh  such  a  eont-Iusion.  But  when  the  range  of  vision  in 
"(routined  to  the  years  1807  and  IH14,  Steiu'w  place  in  the  move- 
ment for  Gorman  unity  is  not  rudieally  different  from  that 
of  Fi-ederirk  the  Great,  diverse  in  naturit  aw  was  the  work  of 
the  two  men.  That  Prussia's  hegeiuony  has  proved  to  lie  the 
solution  of  the  German  problem  may  l>e  a  good  reason  for 
arguing  bor  fitness  for  the  task,  hut  it  does  not  jiLntif^-  the 
MupiKjsition  that  the  founders  of  lier  greatness  foresaw  that 
rosidt. 

HistortcttI  scholars,  as  well  as  pulilic  opinion,  liave  hail  their 
share  in  luaking  Stein  a  precursor  of  Riitmarck.  Mejer,  in  a 
monogmph  pulilished  in  1871,  dcchired  that  Stein  "had  in 
mind  a  <tenuan  unity  under  Prussian  leadership."'  Von 
Syltel,  in  an  address  delivered  in  1873,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Stoin  '"already  fon>«uw  in  Uio  oightoonth  century  the 

I  Urt  rnlherr  von  BMn  Dhrr  riMitvb*  KUhett  unt  dmuohot  KAlierlhitni      Krwlnrt. 
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real  German  state  of  the  future.'*'  Treitschke,  always  on 
the  lookout  for  an  opportunity  to  glorify  Prussia,  sought  like- 
wise to  enroll  Stein  amoi^;  the  great  Germans  who  hare  se«n 
in  Prussia  the  hope  of  Germany.*  It  is  not  necessary  to 
believe  that  hL<torian.s  of  such  rank  have  consciously  per^'erted 
the  facts.  The  bias  of  state  pride  or  the  exigencies  of  state 
politics  have  been  more  potent  in  Germany,  perhaps,  than  in 
England  or  America,  where  Macaiilay  and  Bancroft  have  not 
wholly  escaped  their  inSuence.  The  temptation  to  use  a 
name  like  Stein's  in  supjwrt  of  certain  theories,  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  was  ready  to  welcome  those  theories,  was 
great;  and,  moreover,  they  found  in  certain  vague  utterances 
of  Stein's  declining  years  some  substantial  Itasis  for  the  claim 
that  ho  hud  then  lost  faith  in  Austria. 

To  siiy  tliat  Stein  always  had  in  mind  some  form  of  pi-ac- 
tioal  unity  for  the  Cierman  body  is  to  state  a  truism.  To 
say  tlmt  he  always,  after  1803,  conceiwd  of  Prussia  as  des- 
tined to  hold  a  place  cooidinate  with  Austria  in  the  restored 
Germany  is  still  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  safety.  His 
well-known  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Nassau-Usingen,  written 
ill  WOi,  when  it  was  rumored  that  his  holdings  as  an  impeiial 
knight  wore  to  be  mediatized,  contains  the  germs  of  a  convic- 
tion that  grew  ever  clearer  in  the  years  that  followed: 

< icniiany's  imlt'iMfiiileinc  ami  stability  woulil  (jain  liltle  by  the  incorpo- 
nitii)in]f  thy  ft'w  kiiijihtly  imsM.'ssiims  with  the  miiall  Stati'seurrounifinu 
thi^iu.  If  thcisu  gn'»t  fiiili',  «j  bi'Tii'lii'ial  ti)  thy  nation,  are  tii  be  (niined, 
then;  Hniall  Stutf.i  nin-'t  thciiiH.'lvcs  lie  united  tu  tlii.-  two  great  inonan-hies 
npon  whuHu  exi.-tenci!  the  Ciintinnmiri'  of  tliy  tiernmn  name  lii'pemin;  and 
may  I'roviih-nce  grant  that  I  may  live  to  jiee  thin  liappy  culmination.' 

Ill  1S06,  iifU'v  the  formation  of  the  Khcinlmnd,  Stein  joined 
witli  scvonil  others  in  it  mcmdir  to  rredi'ri<'k  William  III, 
urging  upon  that  momirili  the  wisdom  of  the  jwlicy  of  Fred- 
crick  the  Great,  who  had  known  how  to  nttacli  to  the  Prussian 
monarchy  "the  -ndst  iiiiportjint  [(icrnianj  States,  especially 
those  of  the  north."'  The  abortive  attempt  to  form  a  north 
(icrmtiii  confederation  in  the  tiutumn  of  18o(J  wius  in  the  line 
of  this  su^f^cstion,  but  it  is  certiiin  thiit  Stein  wmild  not  have 
recrjii-ded  siirli  an  arniiigcment,  had  it  succeeded,  iis  n  finality. 
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fur  it  would  havB  renlized  only  half  of  his  pkn.  'Ibv  otiwr 
liulf.  iia  liii  thpii  set-nii*  trt  havp  ronoeiv*^  it,  would  havi^  l>eon 
icaliw»d  when  thw  Rhoinlnind  i>ihouId  hiive  b*.'i.'ii  dcstroyi'd  and 
till' States  (■oinptwint^  it  pWod  nnd*T  l^russian  contn»l,  if  in 
th"'  north,  or  under  Aiifitriun  licgeiuony.  if  in  the  .""iith.  In 
till-  period  In'twwn  tho  battio  of  ,Ie»a  and  the  Kussian  cain- 
piiijfn  :l11  Stetn's  plana  for  thu  lilwnition  of  (ji«rmany  invrtlv«4 

It (Mipi'iation  and  fjenfirally  tho  leadership  of  Aubtria.     He 

(-till  occiisioDally  considcmd  tlir,  plitii  of  n^st*)riiig  t.hi*  imperial 
(loriiuui  throne,  hut  the  dualistic  idea  was  the  one  that  was 
jmnt  mount. 

This  waw  shown  hy  tho  memoir  of  September,  1>!12.  Al- 
ways infutnatvd  with  the  wpiM-t^r  i>f  the  medieval  empire,  he 
iieveitbeless  now  admitted  that  itn  restoration  was  out  of  thi! 
i|U<^':4tiuii,  ohieflj'  bcrausti  of  the  pasition  n^  a  great  power 
acquired  by  I'russia  sineo  1(M8  and  the  eonaequont  nceiVHsily 
of  rwojjniziiig  her  as  one.  of  tho  dominant  foroes  in  (Jerman 
nffairri.  That  he  thought  nf  anything  mow  for  Pnissia  than 
a  iKwition  coordinate  with  Au:<trla,  tliero  is  here  no  shadow 
of  cvidenoc.  And  S.'hinidt  iKtint.-*  out  that  Slein  niuttt  have 
Ritill  held  the  name  opinion  at  tho  time  of  the  proclamation  of 
KalifH-b,  lKicau»o  he  at  that  time  sent  to  Haixltjiibcrg  a  copy 
of  the  Septemlwr  memoir,  apparently  without  Diotlitiimtion. 
But  it  •mi»  already  ap[Hu-ent  that  the  plan  of  a  divided  pro- 
tectomtii  tnuHt  lie  given  up,  Austria,  if  she  had  ever  con- 
sidered the  idea  favorably,  appears  lu  have  atmndonod  it 
hefoif>  the  end  of  1SI3,'  and  it  met  with  determined  opposi- 
tion from  the  smaller  St«ti'«.'  The  chief  diflieulty  aliout  such 
a  plan  would  have  lieen  to  seeur&  the  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  two  great  Stiitc.-j  in  th(!  ilcfonse  of  Oermany  againit 
French  aggression.  The  stress  of  the  war  of  liberation  forced 
upon  Stein,  a;*  it  forced  ujxin  others.  l\n>  conviction  that  such 
cooperation  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  safety  of  Germany, 
not  only  in  the  existing  emergency,  but  for  all  futnre  time. 
To  negletft  this  consideration  is  to  lo^o  tho  key  Ui  Stein's 
uctiitU  jHilicy  during  the  two  yi'iint  that  foHowed.  His  ideal- 
istic devotion  to  thu  old  order  of  things  and  his  enlightened 
views  on  thn  principles  of  government  were  always  ui>Klilied 

'limrtnlii,  I'oIIiInIut  Niuhlwn.  HI.  HO. 
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])y  thi^  idea,  and  in  man}'  in8tancetf  were  actuallj^  subordinated 
to  it. 

NeveithclciM,   be  failed   in    1813  and   1814,  as   he   failed 
tbrougbout  tbe  con^-ess  of  Vienna,  to  adopt  and  rigorously 
adhere  to  a  clearly  defined  plan.     At  tbe  ver}*  time  tbat  be 
was  encouraging  tbe  imperial  plans  of  Arndt  and  the  repre- 
MMitatives  of   the  .smaller  Staters,  be  was  cooperating  with 
liurdenberg  and  Humboldt  in  drawing  up  tbe  plan  of  tbe 
forty -one  articles,  in  which  tbe  principle  of  dualism  predomi- 
nated.    Hy  this  plan  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  Austrian  and  Prussian 
territories   were   to   be   excluded    from    tbe   confederation. 
Austria  was  to  enter  only  for  Salzburg,  Tirol,  Bercbtesgaden, 
VorarllKjrg,   and   whatever  territory  she   might  ultiiuatel}' 
retain  on  the  upper  Rhine,  while  of  tbe  Prussian  territories 
only  those  west  of  the  EUie  were  to  be  included.     In  tbe 
Federal    Diet   there  was  to  Ixi  a  first  chamber,  culled   tbe 
Directory,  in  which  the  two  great  States  alone  were  to  l>e 
represented,  Austria  having  the  presidency  and  Prussia  the 
directorate.     By  restoring  the  old  plan  of  administrative  cir- 
cles Prussia  was  to  have  a  practical  hegemony  in  tbe  north 
and  Austria  in  the  south.     The  exclusion  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  territories  from  the  confedera- 
tion was  recognized  hy  Hardenberg  as  a  mere  makeshift,  but 
ho  dcfcMided  it  on  the  ground  that  if  called  upon  to  submit  to 
federal  rest  mint  in  only  a  small  portion  of  their  territories 
the  two  States  would  the  **niore  readilv  vield  to  fedenil  laws, 
and  thus  tlie  bond  would  be  stronger."     Both  were  to  con- 
clude a  tinn  alliance  with  the  confedenition  and  to  guaitintee 
its  constitution.     This  scheme  belonged  primarily  to  Harden- 
berg and  Ihunholdt,  and  while  Stein  gave  it  his  genenil  sanc- 
tion it  nuist  })(»  considered  as  representing  mther  his  view  of 
what  was  actuallv  attainable  than  of  wiiat  he  would  reallv 
have  ])referre(l.     The  rift  between  the  north  and  the  south 
was  alreadv  a  fact  to  i)e  reckoned  with,  and  none  knew  In^tter 
than  he  the  difficulty  of  establishing  harmonious  ccxjjHU'ation 
between  Austria  and  Prussia. 

There  is,  therefore,  scarcelv  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  show 
that  in  IM^^  and  1S14  Stein  ever  thought  of  excluding  Austria 
from  (lerniany  or  of  assigning  to  Prussia  anything  more  than 
a  general  hegemony  in  the  north.  In  fact  it  may  l)e  shown 
that  the  main  trend  of  his  opinion  was  in  the  direction  of  Aus- 
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1  riiiii  sujirfiiiiM-_v  in  «we  n  wiitmlizwl  jjuvoniiiient  woru  possi- 
lili'.     Iij  Decetulier.  181:^,  b«i  bad  written  thus  to  Minrnter: 

i  rvKtvt  tliat  >'<itir  pxiTcllrni'V  ilvtciTte  a  I'nimutii  in  n\e  onO  a  llHiiiirivfi- 
riHti  in  yuuntell.  I  hitve  biit  nne  ttttlivrliinil  hiiiI  tlmt  in  HvruMtiy;  aii<< 
nitu'i-,  iiiiili.'r  tlie  itUl  iiiiulltutiim,  I  IwliinitcHl  lu  it  almif  «tui  li>  nu  )iurti<TU- 
liii'  |iurt  «[  it,'  tn  it  klonp  iiml  iiol  b>  nay  inrt  iif  it  1  ain  wholly  ile- 
\iil<^l.  •  ••  *  ^ty  winh  in  IliHt  (ivrinHiiy  Bhoiiiil  lieivuit-  grvM  aiM 
BirMiiK.  that  shi'  may  reciiviT  lii-r  iniiepi'nciwiif,  her  uiitoiiuiiiy,  otiil  htr 
iijiliiinniity,  anil  llmt  nliii  iiiay  wwcTt  tlifw^  in  ht-r  pLwitioii  belwi'eii  Frwiif 
iiii'l  itUHPia.  •  •  ■  My  <-uiifewiitii  of  taitli  \e  iiiiily,  nnd  it  tlmt  in  nol 
iittniiialili'.  then  luuii'  iihift,  tuiiw  tranMtiuii  ftagt-.  Ihil  what  yuii  will  in 
Ihi-  |>l)ir>'  i>f  I'meaiA,  'lineijlvi^  iivT,  nryiigliivu  AiixTria  with  Siltwia  anil  tin* 
KlLvlorul  Marli  tiiiil  North  t-it-niiwiy,  exi-lmlin(|[  the  baniahiil  priiii**; 
nvlorv  Itavaria,  WGrtetnherg,  and  Bwlon  tii  thdr  |NMiti<in  hefon;  MHOS,  anil 
make  AiMtria  mlxtivw  >>f  Uv'niifuly— I  wi«h  il;  it  In  tcoml — if  only  it  bv 
prautioabl^."  ' 

In  striking  i>uiitnii<t  to  Sti'in's  iinu-rtiiin  nnfl  witvoring  utti- 
tiidc  on  tim  gencml  quei^tion  uf  the  imtional  ^veninient  wu» 
tiifi  Litii'lmiigiiifr  liustility  U>  thi'  prctvnsiuiiK  i>f  the  Icswr  OiT- 
man  prince-^.  IaWp  inont  iiiemberw  of  tlic  former  knightlv 
ordrr.  hv  I'hi'nshod  u  [KTsoiml  iLiiiuiusity  iiguinKt  tin-  print'i's 
who  had  profited  niont  liy  the  spoIiHtionN  of  lxo*i:  hut.  as  tlio 
NusNttu  li'tter  of  1WJ4  stiijws.  it  wit,--;  the  iifttionnl  rather  than 
the  pt'rsoiia!  intercut  that  chiefly  coni-ei-ned  him.  Far  from 
lending  aid  to  the  mediatixed  prinret  and  mdilcs  in  their 
offortH  to  Mecure  rutititiition,  he  woidd  have  earried  the  priii- 
uiple  of  (HinMilidation  -(till  fnrthf  r  imlil  oidy  a  very  few,  or, 
au  alxivo  indiL-ated,  only  two  prim-es  R>iiiaiiied  sovereign. 
The  pretenwe  uf  .tovereignly  «et  up  )>y  the  Hheinhurid  prim-es 
iwrtietilarly  angered  him,  Ikiwunc  that  sovereignty  had  been 
acquired  through  NajxilHon.  and  wah  on  its  very  fA<'e  a  stand- 
ing proof  of  treason  to  Germany.  Before  the  KtusMiun  cam-  " 
imign  his  planN  involved  the  secjue.itration  of  all  Rheinlnmd 
territory  iinlcsH  the  prinees  .-should  voluntarily  renownce  the 
Kreneh  al]iau<re.  In  Novetiif)er,  1812,  he  advi.ned  the  t'Kar 
Umt  the  well-dit|JO!«.'d  prince,-*  be  guaranteed  in  their  territ^i- 
riPM,  but  that  no  pledgee  an  t*>HOVereigntv  l>e  given  them.'  In 
the  Prague  memoir  of  August.  1S13.  he  deplon-d  the  de^true- 
tion  of  the  safeguards  whieh  the  old  eonctitution  threw 
around  >ubjw(j*,  Imnenting  also  that  the  existing  system  nol 

•  rem,  III!  a«, 
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only  made  a  sense  of  nationality  impossible  M'  rea^^ion  of  suh- 
srrvienco  toward  France,  but  destroyed  moralitv  as  well.* 
Not  until  this  pretense  to  sovereignty  should  be  destroyed 
could  a  •'  restored  national  sovereignty  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  nation"  be  established. 

Wh(»n,  therefore,  by  the  treaty  of  Ried,*  Austria  giiaran- 
te<»d  to  Bavaria  absolute  independence  and  full  sovereignty. 
Stein  recognized  that  his  case  was  lost  so  far  as  hLs  main  con- 
t(Mition  was  concerned.'     One  point,  indeed,  was  gained.     The 
Kheinbund  was  effectuallv  broken,  and  the  military  resources 
of  the  smaller  sbites  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  allies 
in  the  war  of  liln* ration.     Moreover,  in  the  treaties  with  the 
other  middle  and  small  states  some  slight  conditions  were 
imposed,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  fon^e  them  to  accept 
whatever  limitations  upon  their  sovereignty  the  interests  of 
the  future  national  government  might  demand.     But  if  the 
voluntary  cooptMiition  of  the  state  governments  in  the  militaiT 
operations  of  tln^  war  wtis  impoilant,  it  was  possible  that  it 
miglit  b(»  purchas<»d  at  too  great  a  price,  and  that  price  was 
almost  certiiinh'  paid  when  the  creation  of  an  effective  central 
gov(*rnment  was  rendered  impossible  in  advance.     How  weak 
and  ineffective  a  federation  without  the   neceiisary   powers 
would  be  had  just  been  demonstrated  by  tbe  colla]>se  of  the 
Klieinbund  itself  when  the  strong  arm  of  Napoleon  was  with- 
drawn.*    Hut  ovi'u  the  granting  (;f  such  terms  did  not  secure 
to  the  liWios  the  aetiv*^  support  of  all  the  German  princes.      In 
Haden,  Hessen-Darmstadt,  and  some  of  the  smaller  states,  the 
arming  of  the  ])()j)ulation  for  service  in  the  war  was  hindered 
by  the  g<n'ermnents,'  while  th(*  King  of  Wi'irttcMuberg  openly 
a?iii()uneed  that    he  was  disserting   Napoleon  only  because   the 
tide  had  turiiecl  against   the   FriMuh.  and  that   he   hojn^d  for 
Napoleon's  speedy  return.      Stein  would  have  had  these  prinet^s 
summarily  dealt  with.     lie  urged  the  Czar,  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Leipzig,    to  temporarily   depose  and  remove   them 

'  Tlu'  Pnitrur  TiuniMJr  i>j.'iv«'M  l»y  Schtniih.  I)t>ms«h«'  VcrfnssuiiK^lravn',  pp.  .">*)  ff.  n  j^ 
not  t'cmiwl  in  iNrl/..  For  noiih-  similar  r\j(n>>^ion>  srr  Sit-ins  coninit-ntN  on  a  lcttt*r  fnnu 
Minn^nr  to  (ounl  lIapl«iilMirir.  first  piiMi^lK'tl  in  tlu- lIivioriclu>  ZritM'hrift.  Hd.  4ti.  lyi. 
>«•«•  ai^o  Monl::rla'>.  I>rnk\\  iinlii:kiitcn.  :;i  I. 

-<  >(tolMr  s.  iM;'.,  Austria  a«it«l  lor  tin-  allii-**  ini  h-  nt-yoiiatiotiM  at  Kied,  and  ^\^t.s  alior- 
ward^  .i«'(MiM"d  ol  liM\  inu  niaiif  lhf>-«'  <iinci'>sion»  lor  |.iiriMi'»i'>  of  Iut  own. 

'  MontLMla*-.  l>«nkunnliv'ktitrn.  p.  ;;i.i. 

^Sof  Stein's  conimcnts  on  Minister's  lotUT.  cltod  above. 
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fi-diii  (lii'ir  t<-rrilori*>B.  and  lo  hftniliivi>i-l,hr'ii'.stati;-s  t<i  niHilnry 
jiomrnors  imlil  tlii'  poact*.' 

The  opening  of  the  ronjfivs*.  of  Viennft  may  he  wiid  to  have 
I'li'loH  Hip  pi-riod  <if  SUiin't  gn-aUwl  intliienoc  on  Ovrman 
iiffaii'K.  In  the  period  of  |>opulnr  agitation  and  patriotic 
fervor,  (if  wliich  th<^i  war  of  lihu-mtion  wtis  tho  cliiiiax.  his 
ideiilinm  had  horn  a  foivp  the  exleiit  of  which  ean  hardly  ho 
live  rent  i  milted,  But  tlieneefurth  affairs  were  to  Ih?  in  the 
liandf*  of  thfi  diplomats,  whose  chief  concern  waa  with  territo- 
rial adjust  in  entfi  and  the  litilnnce  <if  iK)wer.  It  is  hardly  a  dis- 
puragenient,  in  con ti-anting  Stein  with  politicians  of  the  school 
of  Mettcrnich.  to  say  that  lie  lacked  practical  couslructivo 
statesmanship,  orthathisconceptionswcre  little  adapted  to  the 
aclunlly  existintf  ^^o^ditions.  His  very  loftiness  of  view  in- 
terfered with  his  getting  a  right  estimate  of  what  waa  really 
attjiinahle  under  the  eirciimstanccji.  He  lacketl  the  ability  to 
compromise.  Nor  was  be  i-eady  with  a  consistent  practi<'able 
scheme  of  aetioii  at  the  opening  of  the  congrtws.  Lending 
his  enroumgemeut  to  Arndt  in  the  i«auo,  early  in  18U,  of  a 
]»tmphl<'t  advixuiting  the  creation  nf  an  im{Kirial  union  rotate 
somewhat  on  the  old  tnudcl,  he  at  the  miDo  time  dtill  cher- 
ished the  partition  id«i  and  also  gave  eount*'nanee  Ut  the  plan 
of  a  mongrel  federation  in  which  Austria  and  Pruaaia  should 
each  have  u  kind  of  supremacy. 

F'lirtherraore,  Stein  wk*  not  in  a  position  to  make  hia  voice 
lienrd  effectively  iu  German  official  i-ircles.  As  adviser  to 
thp  Czar  he  aroused  some  distrust,  for  the  fear  of  Russian 
intrigue  was  aln'ady  prevalent.  The  ei-eation  of  the  first 
(tprman  committee  threw  him  distinctly  into  the  ranLs  of  the 
opijosition.  chiefly  Iweaiiwe  Bavaria  and  Wurttemlierg  were 
allowed  repreaentalion  in  it.  His  avowed  preference  was 
that  Germain  affairs  he  intru-sted  Ui  a  committee  consisting  of 
AiLstria,  IVutHia,  and  Hanover.*  He  would  have  included 
the  latter,  not  on  account  of  ita  poHitiun  an  a  German  state, 
lint  on  account  of  its  relation  lo  England. 

Cons<.><piently ,  when  the  small  states  jn  October  organized 
themselves  to  protect  and  advance  ttmir  int4>rest.s,  tliey  found   I 
rt^ady  oneouragefnent   from  Stein.     We  now  know  that  be 
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wiia  in  t'k>tic  touch  with  thia  body,  known  ae  tho  Verein. 
While  thi'  first  coiniiiitt«o  was  in  session  he  gave  his  supper 
to  the  faction  which  favored  merely  a  formal  decUCration  ol 
principles.  He  did  not,  however,  withhold  his  sanction  wher 
the  party  of  protect  triumphed  and  presented  to  thecommittec 
on  Novemlicr  16  a  memoir  urging  a  restoration  of  the 
Empire.  On  that  date  the  sittings  of  the  cotcmittee  termi- 
nated. The  opposition  to  all  reasonable  concessions  on  the 
part  of  Ilftvaria  and  Wurtt«mberg  had  already  convinced 
Stein  of  the  futility  of  the  task  undertaken  by  tJie  committee, 
and  thenceforth  his  position  became  that  of  a  more  or  less  in- 
terested observer  whose  only  hope  lay  in  some  fortunate 
accident  or  some  new  grouping  of  the  elements. 

In  the  two  months  that  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  first 
German  committee  the  attention  of  the  congress  was  so 
thoroughly  monopolized  by  the  Polish  and  Saxon  questions 
that  hardly  a  word  was  spoken  al>out  the  future  of  Germany 
as  a  whole.  In  Stein's  diary  for  December  and  January  there 
is  s<-.iirccly  a  line  lieanng  on  that  subject.*  One  important 
question,  however,  was  brought  into  prominence  by  the  con- 
stitutional struggle  in  Wfirttemljerg.'  The  liberals  had  in- 
sisted from  the  first  that  tho  new  German  constitution,  what- 
ever form  of  government  it  should  provide  for,  should  at 
letL-^t  roni(H'l  the  individniil  states  to  grant  oonstitutions  giv- 
ing !i  ininimuni  of  ppr.tonal  rights  and  some  form  of  popular 
repn'sfiitation.  The  old  provincial  estates  had  been  aliol- 
ishod  U\  most  (if  the  princes  after  1.S06.  The  type  of  govern- 
ment during  the  period  of  the  Kheinlmnd  was  a  Napoleonic 
one.  or.  as  Stein  dcsigniitt-d  it.  '■  .siiitanism."'  When,  there- 
fore, the  King  <if  Wiii-tteniherg.  having  withdrawn  from  the 
con<jress.  uttempU'd  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands 
and  ti)  dietiite  the  tenns  of  the  ronstitution,  even  Austria  and 
Prussia  wore  forced  to  protest.     A  joint  note  was  drawn  up 
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which  (It'claittl  that  "  tht>  gcnordl  principk'i*  ot  the  ntnte  uon- 
stitutJotiH  miiHt.  bfl  detcnnined  hy  the  Gprman  statPNiiHHeiiihled 
in  tilt-'  cwigi'iws,  jiiid  not  hy  the  despotic.'  will  of  ciii-h  separnte 
pridi-^,"'  but  Mptternich  tiiiatly  preventpd  its  being  Bt>nt. 
Stein,  through  htm  Kiisisiiin  connectiiin,  uttenipted  to  lirinjr 
pi'eKsiire  to  l>fai'  on  the  King,  and  also  on  the  (irand  Duke  of 
Btulen,  from  wlioiii  thv  promise  of  ii  constitution  on  nccpptt-d 
lines  wft8  actually  eocured.  St^in  had  tiikcn  the  poeition  thai 
the  8tHtt'«  had  never  posseseed  full  sovereignty  under  the  old 
Empire,  their  only  <;kim  to  it  now  tM>ing  Imsed  on  the  jfuar- 
unties  of  Napoleon;  that,  with  the  exception  of  Itavnria,  they 
had,  in  the  treaties  by  which  tlipy  joined  the  allies,  agifed  to 
sueh  limitations  of  sovereignty  as  tJie  future  organi»ition  of 
a  national  government  might  demand:  and  that  it  was  not  for 
them  n<iw  to  ehifose  whether  or  not  they  would  grant  eonsti- 
tutionx  or  what  the  form  of  those  c^on^titutions  should  be. 

The  ri'turn  of  Napolooii  proved  iimch  more  disastrous  Uj  the 
]>olitical  iiiterestH  of  (iermany  than  to  the  military.  Many  of 
the  eonditionM  of  l«i;i  wore  duplic«t*«l.  Then'  arose  again 
the  prejwing  need  for  the  military  Mcrvirew  of  the  German 
state;*,  and  again  there  was  the  same  tw^ramhle  to  aeeure  these 
even  at  the  exptmso  of  bribing  the  princes  with  ronceiwions 
that  otherwise  would  not  hare  been  eonsidiTed.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  iixct  that  many  of  the  princes  were  not  at  all 
well  disponed  to  the  anti-Napoleonic  uuise,  rendered  it  out  of 
the  question  to  put  any  effective  check  on  their  pretensionn. 
Already  incliidng  again  toward  the  imperial  ideji.  Stein  now 
definitely  allied  himsi'lf  with  the  faction  in  the  Verein  which 
favored  a  positive  demand  for  the  restonition  of  the  Empire.* 
This  wsH  a  last  resort.  So  much  at  least  could  Ixt  saved  out 
of  the  wreck  of  all  his  hoiies.  Hv-  now  despnired  of  seeing 
the  itonstitution  tinished  at  the  congress,  hut  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  if  the  Empire  were  proclaimed  the  detwila  of  the 
national  orgiinization  might  bo  left  to  a  diet  to  be  held  later 
at  Frankfurt.*  Hut  the  principle  of  dualism  was  still  present 
in  his  thoughts.     As  shown  hy  (he  draft  of  a  declaration  laid 
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before  the  Russian  cabinet  on  Januarj  17,'  he  would  sstdgn 
to  the  two  great  states  a  prepooderatiDg  influence  in  the  con- 
federation. We  detect  here  almost  for  the  first  time,  also,  a 
nascent  conviction  that  Prussia,  situated  aa  she  was  in  the 
center  of  Germany,  and  almost  solidly  German  in  composi- 
tion, had  and  ought  to  have  the  more  direct  interest  io  purely 
German  affairs.  Austria,  as  a  Danubian  and  Adriatic  state, 
"  would  always  subordinate  her  sympathy  with  Germany  to 
her  momentary  convenience."  Furthermore,  he  placed  in 
strong  contrast  the  active  intelligence  and  the  restless  enei^y 
of  the  Germans  with  the  repose  which  Austria  loved,  and 
pointed  out  the  lack  of  unity  caused  by  the  diversity  of  lan- 
guages. ''  If,"  he  continued,  ^'we  allow  that  Austria  has  a 
lens  solid  interest  in  Germany  than  Prussia,  and  that  even  in 
its  interior  there  are  element«  that  tend  to  separation,  if, 
nevertheless,  we  hold  that  the' union  of  Austria  with  Germany 
is  indispensable  to  the  latter  and  expedient  for  the  political 
well-being  of  Europe  in  general,  we  can  not  at  the  same  time 
refuse  to  admitthataconstitutional  link  must  be  forged  which 
may  bind  Austria  again  with  Germany,  and  bind  the  two 
t<^ether  by  allowing  to  the  formci'  a  great  influence — a  pre- 
ponderance— which  may  give  to  their  reciprocal  relation  a 
foundation  in  interest  and  duty."  What  was  behind  thi» 
utterance,  whether  his  conviction  was  that  Aiistria,  being 
given  the  imperial  dignity,  was  to  exercise  little  further  influ- 
ence in  Germany,  whi' ;  to  Prussia  should  fall  the  task  of  real, 
practical  leadership,  is  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty. 
But  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  Stein  was  becoming 
convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  efficient  leadership  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  while  not  at  all  ready  to  consider  her  total 
exclusion  from  the  Grmian  body. 

The  Verein  was  in  a  position,  after  the  return  of  Napoleon, 
to  make  demands,  for  the  princes  now  had  something  to  give 
as  well  as  to  ask.  Its  first  effort  was  dii-cctcd  toward  getting 
tlic  German  question  reopened.  Coupled  with  this  demand 
was  a  renewed  plea  for  the  restoration  of  the  Empiie.  When 
the  second  German  committee  began  its  sessions  in  May.  1815. 


>  Sccler,  ir,  30^^71.  I'crW  t-vldrntlj-  bus 
pfinonal  Inlcrvicw  with  the  Ciar  nboiit  llic 
the  EnipIrF.    Hti  tmlitvpd  that  the  lesuu  oi 


H«liuliilcil  wlih  Ihis  dovumem.  In  b 
V  time  StFiii  ni]viB'ntv<1  (lie  roaorHllim  iil 
ii'lanitliiii  i'inlxiil)'1ntc  thia  prtncltili'  and 
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tli«  VHrciii  wiu*  re  pre  .-wm  bed  at  first  by  five  joint  dnlegaten,  and 
ulttmaU'Iy  by  delegates  from  the  sevoral  states.  Stoiu  natu- 
rally Hit|i[)ortfid  the  Verem  in  its  course,  hut  he  could  not  fail 
to  pcr«etv«  liiat  tlio  forcoa  of  partit-ularism  would  l>e  greatly 
Mtreiigthenod  by  these  now  allies.'  The  smaller  Htal^ui  would, 
out  of  more,  solf-intcrest,  favor  a  strong  federal  ho«d,  Imt 
despit-e  the  languitgi^  of  theii'  several  puhlie  proflamations 
they  did  not,  when  oucc  admitted  to  the  eomniitteo,  perform 
any  effective  serviee  towaM  seeuring  a  supreme  court,  a  bill 
uf  righlK,  and  ii  guaranty  of  const  itutional  government.  The 
eon^titutioii  that  was  thrown  together  in  the  closing  duyti  of 
the  iMingress  nbowed  Utat  even  the  Hiuall  hopes  that  Sleio  had 
rherifthed  in  recent  month.4  were  unfounded.  Referring  to 
the  (jucstion  of  state  constitutions  and  representative  govern- 
ment, he  said:'  "A  great  part  of  the  prinees  acknowledged 
this  obligation  in  their  declaration  of  November  10.  It  served 
aH  a  basis  in  the  delil>erations  between  the  King  of  Wurtteui- 
l»erg  and  his  estates.  It  is  found  in  the  plans  of  federation 
which  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  lias  submitted.  It  wa^i  tlierefore 
to  be  cx])i-«'ted  tliut  it  would  appeur  in  the  l»iMes  on  which 
Austria  and  Prussia  have  just  come  loan  agreement.  Yet  we 
find  only  in  the  tenth  article  the  vague  proposition:  *In  all 
Ctornmn  stateH  there  shall  exist  a  constitution  by  oslnlws," 
without  any  enactment  alwut  their  |iowers  or  ah<mt  a  guar- 
anty for  them,  [n  this  way  every  principle  is  abandoned  upon 
which  the  political  arrangements  of  the  nation  may  be  based." 
The  responsibility  for  this  failure  Htflin  plat-ed  on  Anstria 
and  Metternicli.  He  saw,  ahuost  as  clearly  as  Bismarck  saw 
later,  that  what  Uermany  needed  wa.i  a  strong  hand  whicJi 
should  crush  into  sulijei'lion  the  petty  self-seeking  princes, 
lie  was,  of  coui-se,  mlataken  in  supposing  that  the  house  of 
Austria  ever  could  or  ever  would  piny  the  part  of  a  real 
master.  It  was  already  apparent  at  the  lieginning  of  ISlfi 
that  Mcttcrniirh'sixjUcy  was  to  coddle  and  pander  to  the  anibi- 
lions  of  princoM  who,  if  allowed  to  retain  their  thrones  at  all, 
ought  to  have  Nwn  sternly  dealt  with  if  a  t*ntral  government 


>  Uorh  ne«-  llglil  tiu  been  Ihrowu  un  tli«  ■») 
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worthy  of  the  name  was  to  be  created.  Baffled  and  angered 
by  this  miaous  policy,  Stein  still  believed  that  if  the  Empire 
were  only  restored,  the  details  of  the  German  question  could 
be  settled  advantageously  at  a  later  period  when  they  could 
be  dissociated  from  the  diplomatic  and  territorial  interests 
that  dominated  the  Congress.  When,  however,  Metternicb's 
influence  caused  Francis  to  decline  the  imperial  dignity,  he 
wns  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
lay  elsewhere  than  in  Austrian  initiative. 

AiL'^tria's  later  policy  in  the  confederation  was  such  as  to 
confinn  this  conviction.  It  was  iucvitable  that  the  wrath  with 
which  Stein  watohed  Austria's  German  policy  after  1815  should 
lead  to  thv  query  whether  Prussia  after  all  would  not  have 
better  managed  the  interests  of  the  nation  had  they  been  com- 
mitted to  her  sole  charge.'  But  this  conviction,  if  it  really 
existed,  must  Ite  considered  as  an  afterthought,  and  as  the 
product  of  reflection  on  the  whole  course  of  events.  That  the 
idea  ever  occurred  to  him  before  the  later  period  of  the  con- 
gresH  of  Vienna  is  hardly  to  be  supposed.  And  it  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  if  he  ever  for  a  moment  believed  that  the  total 
exclusion  of  Austria  from  Geniiany  was  either  practicable  or 
desirable.  His  temperament  and  his  training  alike  rendered 
it  impi-olmble  that  he  would  ever  have  allied  himself  with  any 
other  thiin  the  (Jrosn-dcutsch  iKtrty  of  later  years. 


XVI.-THE  CONSIDERATIONS  WHICH  INDUCED  EDWARD  III  TO 
ASSUME  THE  TITLE  KING  OF  FRANCE. 


By  Prof.  WALTER    IREN^EUS    LOWE, 

WELLS  COLLEGE. 
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THE  CONSIDERATIONS  WHICH  INDUCED  EDWARD  III  TO  ASSUME 
THE  TITLE  KING  OF  FRANCE. 


By  Pr<)t.  Walter  Iiu 


No  ffri'itl  historic  institution  in  the  result  of  ii  sirigli>  cause. 
Neither  can  any  great  historic  movemeut  be  adequately 
cxplniiiwl  by  referring  it  simply  to  those  i-aiD«es  whofte  opera- 
tions are  limited  to  the  inimedUte  past.  Historic  characters, 
however,  though  they  are  niort"  or  less  unconsciously  the 
producU  of  forces  which  may  bo  trenerutions  old,  are  con- 
sciously moved  tind  swayed  by  eonsideratiotis  which  they  vu\\ 
see  and  know.  A  study,  therefore,  of  the  Hundred  Years 
War  would  carry  us  l«ck  to  tlie  first  days  of  English  rule  on 
the  Continent,  But  in  limiting  ourselves  to  an  investigation 
of  the  motives  which  induced  Kdward  III  to  proi'laiin  himself 
King  of  France,  it  is  enough  to  review  briefly  the  latter  part 
of  Edward  H's  reign  in  oi-der  to  acquaint  ouraelvei*  with  the 
course  of  events  which  placed  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  iw 
tlio  noiuinut  center,  though  nut  at  tirat  the  mutual  leader  of 
affairs. 

The  death  of  Philip  V  and  th«  aci^ession  of  ('hurles  IV  to 
the  throne  of  France  first  introduced  Edward  to  the  country 
toward  which  he  wiu<  destined  to  direct  so  much  of  his  atten- 
tion and  energy.  Though  the  new  King  soon  gave  nnniifl- 
takablc  evidence  of  h'm  hostile  designs  against  (iuienDe  (I)', 
I  Kdward  II  wax  in  no  |K>8ition  to   res{K>nd  to  his  earlier  »um- 

^^  iiions  to  render  homage.     The  execution  of  L4tncust«r.  bow- 

H  ev(!r,  on  March   22,  1S22  (2),  and   the  flight  of  the  other 

^M  rclM-lliuiis  Imrons  to  Uie  C-ontinent  (3)  freed  the  English  sov- 

^M  ereign,  for  tiie  time  at  least,   from  the  danger  of  domestic 

^M  enemies;  and  the  thirteen  years  truce  with  Itruce  (4)  permitted 

H  him  to  turn  from  the  northern  marches  to  the  French  amlias- 

^M  .tadors  who  Iiad  crossed  the  cluiDiiel  early  in  August,  132:'). 

H  Unfortunately  the  King  liad  by  this  time  i^omplel^dy  fallen 
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under  the  influence  of  the  favorites  for  whose  sakea  he  had 
struggled  so  strenuously,  and  be  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
younger  Dc»pencer  and  Baldock  to  make  light  of  the  new 
Kumtnons  which  was  made  (5).  Events  soon  proved,  however, 
that  Charles'u  earnestness  in  the  matter  was  but  another  indi- 
cation of  his  desire  to  get  control  of  Guienne  (6)  where  a  dis- 
pute, which  had  already  broken  out  about  another  question, 
(7)  furnished  one  more  excuse  for  prosecuting  what  now  ap- 
peared to  be  the  settled  determination  of  theBVench  King^  to 
absorb,  as  far  as  possible,  the  English  continental  possessions. 
It  is  in  this  policy  of  consolidation  that  we  discover  the  key- 
note of  the  period  which  finally  culminated  in  the  Hundred 
Years  War. 

For  England  no  such  consistent  plan  is  as  yet  discernible. 
In  the  eventH  which  immediately  transpire  the  spring  of 
action  is  to  be  found  in  court  intrigue,  in  a  stru^e  in  which 
not  the  nation's  welfare,  but  the  supremacy  of  the  King's 
favorites  as  against  the  Queen,  was  the  chief  consideration. 
It  will  be  easy,  therefore,  to  detect  the  influence  of  the  De- 
spencers  in  much  that  follows. 

Though  the  weak  Edward  had  been  persuaded  to  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  the  French  summons,  he  could  not  be 
allowed  to  ijjnore  it  entirely,  A  Parliament  was  therefore 
called  fi)r  I^'nt,  1H:?4  (8).  At  this  mocting  it-  was  decided 
that  the  Kinfj;  should  not  cross  the  sen  in  person  until  he  had 
sent  Holeiim  lucsKcnjiers  to  iwar  his  excuses  for  his  previous 
delay  and  gain,  if  possible,  a,  further  extension  of  time. 
Accord! iijfly  on  March  II  Alexander  Bicknor,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  the  Eiul  of  Kent,  und  others,  were  commissioned  to 
treat  of  iiftiiirs  in  (iuiomio  and  Ut  arrange  for  a  meeting 
between  their  sovetvign  smd  t^harles,  where  all  questions  in 
dispute  could  lie  ami<-al>Iy  settled  (H). 

Though  these  anibussadois  were  well  received  at  the  French 
court,  the  King  would  grant  them  no  hearing  until  he  had 
received  com|K>nt:!iition  for  ccrtjiin  grievtmces  which  he  claimed 
had  been  committed  agjiinst  him  in  (Juiennc,  and  of  which 
Edwai-d  was  entirely  ignorant  when  he  named  his  commis- 
sioners. On  li'iiniiii<iof  the  situiilinn,  however,  he  ordered  an 
investigation  (10),  lint  when  his  ministers  exceeded  their 
authority  and  agreed  that  the  chief  otiemlcr  in  Charles's  eyes, 
the  English  seneschal  in  (.iuii/nne,  should  answer  in  the  Parlia- 
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ment  of  Paris  to  the  charges  made  ngainitt  him,  he  repudiated 
-  theii"  HCtioQ.  That  this  step  was  taken  to  maintain  hia  legal 
rights  rather  than  as  a  declaration  of  war  is  clearly  shown  by 
thp  sequel;  for  not  only  did  Edward  appoint  a  special  I'om- 
nii^sion  to  treat  with  Charles  concerning  his  rainplaints,  hut 
he  also  yielded  a  partial  consent  to  the  demandi^  whieh  the 
French  King  hati  made  as  a  preliminary  to  ncgotiatious  (11). 

Charles,  however,  wa«  evidently  lient  on  war.  Kefusing  a 
aitfe-conduft  to  Edward's  messengers,  he  maltreated  them 
when  they  came  to  him  without  one  (13),  and  aliout  a  month 
before  the  day  si't  for  the  homage  ceremony  he  ordered  the 
county  of  Ponthieu  to  be  taken  into  his  hands  (IS).  I-^rly 
in  August  the  Count  of  Valois  entered  Guienne  and  war  began, 
as  the  French  claimed,  because  the  English  King  had  failed 
in  his  duty  h>  his  suzerain,  but  in  reality  to  overthrow 
Edward's  right*  an  immediate  lord  of  the  territory  (li). 

This  war  is  inijxirtAnt  for  two  reasons.  In  the  lirwt  place 
it  shows  to  what  lengths  the  Fi'ench  (.'i"owu  waw  reawly  (o  go 
in  its  desire  for  consolidation.  In  the  swond  it  created  the 
situation  which  as  much  as  any  other  one  thing  was  the  imme- 
diate trause  of  tlie  Hundred  Years  War,  It  amply  illustrates, 
too,  what  has  already  t^teen  Hugg4?tited,  that  court  intrigue  at 
thijt  time  really  determined  England's  foreign  policy. 

The  first  fieriod  of  hostilities  wa.'*  quickly  over,  thanks  to 
Edward's  delay  in  sending  reinforcements,  and  the  ai<l  which 
his  continental  subjects  rendered  (o  hia  foes  (15).  In  two 
months  the  French  had  overrun  the  Agenois,  and  Kent  had 
given  iiroviHtonul  promise  to  a  truce  at  Ijh  K^ole  whereby  he 
agrecii  to  surrender  the  town  and  see  that  the  demands  which 
Charles  had  nitwlo  at  I*aris  shuuld  Iw  gmnted  (16).  The 
capitulation  waa  made  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  English 
officers,  but  Kent  wiw  influe.ncevi  l>y  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
who  now  appears  openly,  what  he  had  undoubtedly  Iteen 
secretly  for  a  long  while,  an  enemy  of  the  younger  Bes- 
pencer  (17).  Wo  now  catch  for  the  first  time  a  glimpse  of  an 
influen<M:  which  without  doubt  had  long  been  working  in  the 
minds  of  the  enemicf^  of  tlie  favorites,  and  made  them  willing 
under  the  leadei-ship  of  the  tjnet'u  to  degrade  Enghmd,  that 
in  so  doing  they  might  cast  discredit  on  the  administration  and 
so  degrade  the  unpopular  miidst«rs.  It  is  not  loo  much  to 
a.-4Sume.  when  we  eon^ider  how  ]s»tK>lla  was  introduced  into 
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affairs  at  this  juncturt,  and  Die  turn  whit-h  events  took  when 
she  l)ecame  supreme,  that  some  secret  understandicg  existed  . 
between  herself  and  her  brother.     And  Charles  was  not  the 
man  to  allow  the  opportunity  of  furtliering  his  own  interests 
which  hie  sister's  cause  preaented  to  pass  hy  unheeded. 

Edward,  yielding  to  papal  persuasions,  finally  accepted  the 
arrangements  which  Kent  had  made,  and  on  Novemtter  15, 

1324,  appointed  commissioners  to  treat  for  a  final  peace  with 
Franco  (18).  He  was  not  at  all  sangtiinc,  however,  of  the 
auccess  of  this  embassy,  and  so  made  preparations  against  the 
renewal  of  hostilities.     He  even  went  so  far  an  to  set  May, 

1325,  for  his  crossing  to  Guitnne,  but  Iwfore  that  time 
arrived  he  had  been  induced  to  take  the  step  which  proved 
his  ruin  (19).  As  he  had  anticipated,  negotiations  did  not 
proHper  at  Paris.  Finally  the  French  King  intimated  that  Uie 
tieat  way  to  solve  the  difficulties  which  blo<-ked  the  deliber- 
atiouM  would  be  for  Isabella  to  join  the  English  emliassy.  In 
view  of  Edward's  expressed  desire  to  cross  the  channel  him- 
self, if  circumstances  should  favor  such  a  move  (20),  it  is  diffi- 
cult U)  understand  Charles's  Iwhavior  at  this  time  uulesn  we 
accept  the  idea  already  presented  that  some  secret  under- 
standing existed  between  himself  and  his  sister.  Isaiwlla't* 
(«reer  in  England  from  the  very  start  had  been  an  unhappy 
one  (21),  and  now  the  rise  of  the  Despencers  so  soon  after 
Gaveston's  overthrow,  the  confiscation  of  Cornwall  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  war,  and  her  treatment  in  connection 
with  that  event  had  thoroughly  roused  her  angei'.  which 
henceforth  wna  not  permitted  to  subside. 

The  unwilliugnesrs  of  the  favorites  that  the  King  should  go 
abroad  gave  the  Queen  the  opportunity  she  desired.  Already 
her  friends,  Orlton  and  Burghersch,  had  advised  her  to  seek 
relief  from  her  distresses  at  her  brother's  court,  and  she  had 
used  all  her  blandishments  on  her  husband  to  induue  him  to 
permit  her  to  go  abroad  (22).  Charles's  request,  therefore, 
could  have  caused  little  surprise  to  anyone  save  the  miserable 
King,  and  he,  finally  yielding  to  the  advice  of  his  own  and  the 
papal  ministers,  named  bis  wife  as  his  representative  at  the 
French  court  (23). 

Isabella  set  sail  early  in  March,  1325  (24),  but  several  weela 
elapsed  before  Edward  was  called  upon  to  take  any  action  in 
connection  with  the  business  which  had  called  her  over  sea. 
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French  ambaMjiidor»  did  nut  arrive  in  England  until  the  luid- 
dli'  of  April,  too  ktfl  for  any  iiutiou  to  be  tukon  on  the  pre- 
liminary pence  which  thoy  brought  ovor  with  them  (S5). 
These  articles  embraced  in  the  main  the  provisions  which 
were  later  em iNKiied  in  ii  treaty  Iwitween  France  and  ICngland. 
Edward  wii--^  a^ked  to  return  an  nnswer  to  thcni  within  n 
month  after  I'!Ji»ter,  but  ho  much  of  the  ullott^^'d  time  had 
elapsed  liefoi-e  he  was  informed  of  what  was  expected  of  him 
that  ho  was  unable  to  call  u  Parltauteut',  and  the  few  members 
of  the  council  who  wore  with  him  were  unwilling  to  give 
advice  on  a  question  of  bo  much  importance  in  view  of  the 
dileniiiia  whieh  confronted  them:  the  danger  of  losing  Gui- 
enne  by  confiscation  if  thoy  actnjpU-'d  tlharles's  proposaU;  by 
con(|iieat,  if  they  rejei^ted  them.  The  King  accordingly  gave 
to  his  ambaseadors  new  powers  anil  instructed  them  U>  treat 
for  a  further  extension  of  time  and  to  grant,  under  ct^rtain 
limitations,  the  Frencli  demands  {'i*i)- 

On  the  hHttis  of  thia  action  Cbarleji  appointed  commisMtonent 
to  tr<4t  for  a  iinal  [h^(«.  and  on  May  31.  i:J25.  a  convention 
was  Mignod  at  Paris,  which  Edward  accepted  at  Wcstiiunster 
on  June  13,  By  the  pnjvisions  of  this  treaty  the  French 
King  wax  put  in  possesi^ion  of  (iuienne  and  was  empowered 
to  appoint  a  seneschal  to  act  in  his  name  and  to  c^tabliHh  the 
regular  machinery  of  government.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  the  homage  (M^remony  should  take  place  at  Beauvais  not 
later  than  the  following  August,  and  that  Ijoth  sovereigni« 
should  be  present  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  some  other 
excii>4t>  equally  as  good.  Edward  was  then  to  receive  the  ler- 
ritories  which  he  tuid  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  French  sov- 
ereign, and  was  guaranteed  full  atid  npeedy  justice  regarding 
the  other  lands  in  (he  duchy.  In  this  connection  it  was 
deteniiined  that,  if  the  disputed  districts  were  given  hack  to 
ICngland,  Charles  should  \k  ret^impensed  for  the  cost  of  seiz- 
ure; if  it  was  decided  that  they  should  rnnmiu  with  Franc*, 
he  would  remit  all  costs  (27). 

The  article  which  required  Edward  U^  go  abroad  watt  litllo 
pleasing  to  the  Despcncers  who  worn  afraid  to  cross  to  Franc«, 
or,  iu  the  absence  of  the  sovereig^n,  to  remain  in  England 
where  a  conspiracy  againut  them  hud  recently  Ix'on  uneurtlied 
(28).  When,  however,  thecouncil  un-t  on  June  -25  ito  membora 
advised  thu  King  to  cross  the  channel,  and  cjcpruswid  their 
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feartj  to  recoumiend  anything  else  lest  C'harleri  should  ctiri 
out  hi»  evident  desire  of  coiiiiscation.  and  they  at  some  f 
day  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  poliey  which  had  pro- 
duced such  l>aneful  results  (iJ9).  Edward,  to  the  great  distrefw 
of  the  favorites,  accordingly  made  ready  to  leave  his  kingdom 
(30).  But  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  he  was  tuken  ill, 
and  on  August  2i  he  wrote  from  the  Abtwy  of  Langdon,  n 
Dovfir.  to  the  French  authorities,  informing  them  of  his  c 
dition  and  requesting  that  another  day  be  set  for  the  horn 
ceremony  (31). 

The  t^ueen.  who  was  as  little  pleased  as  the  Despeucers, " 
the  prospect  of  meeting  her  huslmnd  in  France,  now  i 
forward  to  make  out  of  his  failure  to  keep  his  engagentent**  an 
opportunity  to  further  her  own  designs.     Until  this  time  the 
chief  charge  against  Edward  had  been  that  he  had  f&iled  t 
render  homage  in  person.     That  he  should  do  so,  was  c 
the  provisions,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  recent  treaty.     BiH 
now,  thntugh  Isaltellit's  iuHuenC'e,  without  any  suggestion  from  " 
the  King  himself,  and  in  the  fac«  of  Edward's  repeated  declara- 
tions of  his  willingness  to  go  to  France,  Charles,  who  had  lx.H'n 
clamoring  so  loudly  for  a  personal  Inten'iew.  expressed  I 
willingness  to  acoept  fealty  from  the  young  Prinee  of  Wal 
if  he  should  Iw  sent  to  the  Continent  (32).     Though  F  " 
was  at  Dover  ready  to  emhurk  when  this  woni  lame,  ho  y 
to  thi)  persuasions  of  the  Despencei's  and  others  and  on  t 
t«mber  lu  he  granted  the  entire  duchy  of  Guienne  to  his 
on  the  conditions  named  in  the  letter  of  the  French  sovereig 
Four  da^'H  later  the  young  Prince  rendered  homage  at  I 
vais  after  a  special   dispensation,   which  was  necessary  t 
actTount  of  his  youth,  had  been  granted  permitting  him  to  i 
m  (33). 

On  October  15  Edward  wrote  to  the  Pope  informing  hii 
that  he  had  made  every  effort  for  peace,  but  with  what  r 
he  could  not  tell  (M).  His  suspicions  had  been  aroused  i 
two  directions.  Though  Charles!  IV  had  received  homage  f 
the  entiixi  duchy  of  Guienne  he  had  failed  to  deliver  up  t 
Agenois  (3,5),  and  Isabella  had  refused  to  return  to  England, 
though  she  had  accomplished  her  mis.xion  in  France  (36). 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  Queen  reveals  her  plans  more  o 
and  though  we  c^n  not  in  this  article  follow  in  detail  1 
career  on  the  Continent,  events  soon  proved  the  truth  of  t 
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p«tpiil»i'  iK'liuf  lliutsho  would  iii^vur  rl^turtl  liomo  so  lon)^  an 
tho  Dpspencers  retained  their  position  of  iiifluenw  niair  tli» 
Kin|^  (HT).  Ht.'V  cuiulucl  Ls  inipurbint  for  us  here  aa  it  Khows 
that  ErigUnd^is  foi'eign  poli(;y  waj^  HtiU  suhordinAt«d  tu  the 
iukM'csts  of  the  rival  leaders  of  tht'  court  fa«tions, 

[ii  December,  1325,  Fkiward  began  a.  brisk  correspondence 
with  the  Pope.,  thir  French  King,  «nd  with  his  wife  and  Hon. 
His  objects  wpit  to  secure  the  return  of  tho  Prince  with  or 
witliout  his  mother  and  to  sHtablish  the  fact  that  he  had  done 
all  in  his  power  for  the  niHirit4>Mftn('e  of  jh-ucc  (Stii-  But  peac^e 
c<juld  not  1m.'  presi'rved,  and  so  he  relnctantly  prepared  for  the 
other  alternative.  On  Miirch  IH,  132tl,  be  n^(me»ted  Churlra 
to  send  his  non  back  to  Kngtand  inrcspective  of  IsabellaV 
wishes  in  the  matU-r  (Sil).  But  this  the  Freuch  King  refuHi^l 
to  do  on  account  of  bi«  prctcndwl  fear  for  bis  nephew's  safety, 
though  Fdward  still  protested  his  love  for  bii4  wife  and  showed 
that  htii  son  was  too  young  to  be  hold  accountable  for  anything 
which  had  transpired  (4(l).  irn<lei-  such  conditions)  it  whs  but 
a  step  to  open  hostilititw,  and  that  was  taken  on  .luly  (t,  when 
Edward  dwiared  war  against  the  French  King  for  his  det«a- 
tion  of  his  wife  and  son  and  his  hostile  ocxiupation  of  Gui- 
enne  {41).  Though  he  aftiTwards  ri'voked  these  orders  on 
receiving  shadowy  hojies  of  a  [xtssible  friendly  wUlement,  bis 
lu'tion  was  in  vain,  for  Chiirles.  after  having  once  led  the 
English  into  war.  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  thus  presented  of  furthering  bis  own  and 
hi*  sister's  fortunes  (42). 

Edward  wa«  soon  foit^d.  huweTor,  for  another  reason  to 
st*)p  all  active  measures  of  hostility  against  Fmnce.  Tho 
deljiils  of  IsaliuUa's  invasion  and  the  m9ist4.Tly  way  in  which 
she  tranafomuwi  it  from  an  apparently  right^HJus  endeavor  to 
free  her  huslnind  from  bis  unworthy  favorites  into  a  vindictive 
war  against  tho  husband  himself,  need  not  detain  us  here  (43). 
The  turn  of  crent-i  aftor  Edwai-d's  forwd  abdication  is,  how- 
ever, of  more  iniportanc*. 

The  (xinspirators,  after  having  assui'cd  to  themselves  tho 
rewards  of  the  victory  for  which  they  had  so  long  intrigued 
and  siiNied  togethiy.  turned  to  fort'ign  affairs,  On  Kebruarj' 
4.  IS27.  orders  were  given  to  resUiro  to  the  alien  priories  the 
lands  which  hiid  been  contisciit«d  on  acmunt  of  the  war  with 
Franco  (44),  and  shortly  after  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
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made  (45),  When  we  recall  the  true  cause  of  this  war,  we 
are  rot  surprised  that  an  ^reement  was  easily  reached. 
Beaides  several  minor  provisions,  each  country  promised  to 
restore  all  conquests  which  had  been  made  since  the  last  treaty 
with  Edward  II  (46).  Thin  was  satisfactory  ao  far  as  it  went, 
but  the  unsettled  condition  in  the  Agcnois  still  remained  as  a 
constant  menace  to  permanent  peace.  For  the  time  being, 
however,  a  graver  danger  threatened  along  the  northern  hori- 
zon, and  the  interest  in  England's  foreign  policy  is  transferred 
from  FraniAC  to  Scotland. 

On  December  a6,  1336,  Mortimer  had  liegim  a  serias  of  at- 
tempts to  gain  a  liual  peac«  with  Bruce  (47).  Though  the 
Sfotti.sh  historians  are  inclined  to  construe  thcj^e  overtures  as 
a  declaration  of  war  (48),  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for 
doubting  their  genuineness.  Isabella  and  Mortimer  were  too 
retiently  installed  in  power  to  rbk  unnecessarily  a  foreign  war 
whose  succeiisful  issue  depended  upon  the  aid  of  barons  whose 
allegiance  was  so  divided  as  to  render  any  entbusiaMtic  sup- 
port on  their  part  very  uncertain  (49).  Moreover,  Isabella's 
cjiase  had  proven  itself  no  popular  in  England  that  there  was 
no  need  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  foreign  war  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  nation.  If  such  a  need  had  existed,  past  experi- 
ence and  the  commonest  prudence  woiUd  have  suggested  some 
other  name  than  that  of  Bruce  to  lift  to  [Kiwer  through  his 
misfortunes  the  aspinints  for  the  control  of  English  affairs. 
And  Hnatly,  the  very  nature  of  the  relations  existing  Ix'tween 
the  Queen  and  her  imramour  was  such  as  t*i  prevent  any  strong 
foreign  jjolicy,  as  this  war  and  the  French  difficulties  which 
came,  hvter  abundantly  proved.  The  '"disgraceful  peace" 
which  dosed  the  Scotch  war  was  laid  at  Mortimer's  door.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  compromise  botwoen  the  older  feudalism, 
"a  sort  of  frei*  citizenship  in  sevcnd  states."  and  the  grow- 
ing national  tendcnciert  of  the  age.  But.  as  in  the  case  of 
Fmncc,  these  two  conditions  were  irreconcilable,  and  the  pro- 
visions which  giive  to  James  Douglas  his  estates  in  England 
and  T-estnred  to  Percy,  Wake,  and  lleiimiiont  their  possession!^ 
in  Scotland  became  the  source  of  further  trouble. 

Heforc  the  storm  which  the  treaty  of  Northampton  called 
fnrlh  had  subsided.  Lsabella,  moved  perhiips  by  what  she  con- 
sidered to  lie  her  rights  (50),  or  vainly  hoping  to  regain  her 
wiming  popularity  in  a  cause   which    would   apjwal   to  the 
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wholfl   nHtioii.    involved    Eiiyliuid 
tn»v«rsy. 

By  llio  dpiith  i)f  ChBrlcs  IV,  uu  February  1, 1328,  the  royal 
fuinily  in  Fruiici-  wtw  left  for  thts  third  time  in  ti  little  over 
a  di'cad*!  without  u  maio  heir  in  th«  direct  line  of  inhei-itaiioe. 
Twii  nmiifs  for  the  viK-ant  tlinmf  (.■anic.  up  for  ronuideratiou — 
Philip  of  Valois  and  E^iwurd  III  of  EuglHod. 

In  ordur  to  iiiidnrNtiiiid  cK-arly  tb^^  lufrit;^  of  their  rcspei-tivo 
ciainm,  it  will  In-  uwessary  to  review  briefly  _tever»l  <)ue8tioni« 
whicli  had  already  btwu  decided  riti^avdiii^  tbe,  rif^bts  of  suc- 
ceesioii  (51).  From  the  eruwniDg  of  Hugh  Capet  until  the 
death  of  Philip  the  FSiir  the  throne  had  never  been  left  without 
II  niiilv  ehitniant  in  the  direirt  line,  und  even  then  there  ueemed 
little  likelihood  of  wurh  a  e^mtin^ncy.  I^ouis  X  was  p<X)rly 
ijuaittied  lo  rule  over  the  double  kingdom  which  fell  into  hJH 
handH,  and  hiu  reign  formed  a  fitting  prelude  U>  the  era  of 
diw^onl  and  sorrow  which  wa«  lu  store  for  Fninee,  (?harlet«  of 
Valois,  who  pi-actieally  »tood  at  the  head  of  alfuifM,  i^huwed 
little  ability  or  desiix'  to  ohi-ek  the  reactionary  feudal  move- 
ment whjeh  ha>l  aat  Uu  Famine  and  pei^tUence  spread  their 
devii^tutioiiH  far  and  wide,  and  the  death  of  the  weak  ruler,  ou 
Juno  5,  ISUl,  left  the  distracted  country  to  fat^e  a  condition 
which  had  not  Wan  before  it  since  the  days  of  the  Carolingian 
Kings.  The  direct  line  was  broken  and  the  National  Asweuibly 
wi«*  calhxl  together  to  settle  the  iiuestion  of  sueeuM^ion. 

Oh  bearing  of  hia  brat.her'y  death,  I'hilip  of  I'oitiers  hurried 
lo  Parts  with  the  inti;ntion  of  ruaking  himself  master  of  the 
uituation.  Li  a  eonetnirse  of  barons  it  was  agreed  that  tlie 
(^iicen.  who  was  then  with  chihl.  should  tie  phieed  under 
Pbilip*s  care,  with  the  understanding  that  ho  should  act  aa 
guardian  in  the  young  King  if  Clemenee  should  lK*«r  a  son. 
but  that  he  should  Iwcouiu  sovereign  himwlf  if  she  should  give 
birth  to  a  ditughtx>r. 

Since  no  provision  was  made  for  l^ouis  X'h  heiress,  Jeanne 
of  Navant!,  Duke  Kudes  of  Burgundy  refused  to  cx^nsent  to 
thiN  arraugement  until  justice  had  been  promised  t4>  his  niece. 
On  thdy  17,  therefore,  Philip  unuif-  a  sepanttfi  treaty  with  hiw 
whereby  he  agii-od  to  relinquish  Navarre,  Champagne,  and  I^a 
Brie  on  the  understanding  that  ttie  remainder  of  Lonis'H  do- 
nniitnt  should  be  left  to  him.  If,  however,  the  Queen  should 
bear  a  son  this  eonvenl.ioM  was  to  Iw  held  null  and  void. 
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A  ])oy  was  born  on  November  16,  and  althoug'h  he  lived 
])ut  four  days  Philip  judged  his  compact  with  Eudes  to  be 
abrogated  and  had  himself  crowned  at  Rheims  during'  the  fol- 
lowing January.     This  ceremony,  however,    by   no   means 
ostabliHhed  his  claims.     Eudes  protested  most  vigorously,  and 
Charles,  Count  of  March,  refused  to  be  present  at  his  broth- 
er's coronation.     Such  opposition  caused  Philip  to  feel  the 
need  of  some  formal  recognition  of  his  position,  so  he  called 
together  the  States  General.     Though  the  third  estate  wa^* 
represented  onl}'  ])y  the  delegate43  of  Paris,  the  decision  which 
they  rendered  in  favor  of  the  new  sovereign  was  considered 
final.     The  doctors  at  the  university  approved  their  action, 
and  so  wjis  formulated  the  principal  that  no  woman  could  suc- 
ceed U}  the  French  throne  (52). 

But  (»ven  yet  Philip  did  not  feel  entirely  secure.  The 
death  of  hi.s  only  son,  however,  tended  to  lessen  the  opposi- 
tion of  C'liarles.  Burgundy's  favor  was  purchased  by  a  gen- 
erous sum  of  money  and  a  marriage  treaty,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  church  and  of  Edward  II  was  at  last  secured.  So 
fully  was  this  new  principal  of  succession  established  that 
when  Philip  died  in  January,  1322,  Charles  IV  succeeded 
without  any  opposition  (53). 

The  new  King,  as  has  been  shown,  ruled  until  February  1, 
1828.  Lik(»  his  l)r()thor.s,  ho  died  with  no  son  to  inherit  his 
throne.  I'houtrh  his  wife  was  with  child,  a  situation  even 
more  porplexin*^  than  in  13U>  confronted  Fmnce;  for  if  the 
Qu(»on  should  l)car  a  daughtiM'  the  male  line  of  Philip  the  Fair 
would  ])e  extinct,  and  the  throne  must  of  necessity  pass  out 
of  the  Capotian  family  to  some  collateral  line.  Until  the 
Queen  should  he  dc^liverod  the  (juestion  of  the  regency  was  the 
inii)ortant  one,  although  it  Avas  understood  that  the  regent 
should  hecouK^  King  in  case  a  daughter  should  ))e  born  to  the 
roval  house.  As,  has  already  been  stated,  two  names  came 
before  the  States  ( ieneral  for  consideration.  PMward's  friends 
})ased  his  claim  on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  nearest  male  rela- 
tive to  the  deceased  King.  The  Valois  party,  starting  with 
the  admission  that  Isabella  had  no  personal  right  to  the 
throne,  drew  the  conclusion  that  she  could  tmnsmit  no  rights. 
This  reasoning  was  approved  l)v  the  majority  and  the  regency 
was  given  to  Philip.     About  a  month  later,  on  April  1,  the 
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Quppn  gave  Iwrth  to  a  daughter  mid  on  May  iJii  Valois  waa 
cn>wiied  King  at  Rhoiiiis. 

Thoi-e  waa,  howevpr,  no  Biich  unanimity  of  opinion  over 
this  suwcssioii  an  tlicrc  had  bi>en  in  the  fose  of  t'harli's.  and 
Philip  was  callpd  upon  to  mppt  the  opixisition  of  Navarrt-  and 
England.  Kri^n  before  tho  coronation  at  Klioinis  Edward  had 
\tedi  led  l>y  his  mother  to  cxprifw  his  intentions  of  I'ecovi'ring 
hti»  inheritance  (M).  and  on  May  Ifi,  two  days  after  the  dwso- 
lufion  of  the  Northampton  I'arlianient.  ctimmiHHioners  were 
named  Ut  demand  and  rp<'flive  for  him  all  rights  which  he  had 
as  heir  of  the  French  Crown  (55),  Whether  the  English  am- 
iMiSMadorn  reached  France  in  tinn>  to  present  their  claims 
Iwfore  Philip's  coronation  is  uncrrtnin.  If  they  did,  their 
prtwence  made  little  difFerenee  in  the  coiir**e  of  event**. 

Whatever  Isabella's  original  dc»ign«  umy  have  Iweri.  the 
ritrained  relationH  between  herself  and  certain  influential 
lianmH  rendensd  her  inmpahle  of  any  divided  action.  As 
early  w  .Tune  1*  steps  weiv  taken  t^iwarti  a  Flemish  alliance, 
and  until  late  in  the  autunm  it  lo<.>kcd  h^  though  war  Iwtween 
P'rance  and  England  might  break  out  at  any  moment.  But 
on  ()ctol«?r  28  orders  were  given  to  return  all  goods  captured 
fnmi  the  French,  and  early  in  132!)  woi-d  was  sent  l«  Philip 
that  Edward  would  render  homage  {6t>). 

In  order  to  understand  this  sudden  change  of  front  we  must 
tnico  briefly  the  douMwtie  histoi-y  ot  England  since  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Northampton  Parliament.  The  diissatij^fairtion 
cau«ed  by  the  S<x)teli  treaty  was  noon  fanned  by  MortimerV 
aiTogance  into  such  open  and  hitter  hostility  to  the  court 
party  that  it  Ixvame  practitTally  impossible  to  transact  any 
public  bu.siness.  A  council  which  convened  in  .Tuly  aw^om- 
plished  nothing  on  ai'count  of  the  alwencc  of  no  many  of  the 
liarons  (n7),  and  a  Parliament  which  was  called  at  Salishnry, 
undoubtedly  for  the  purpow  of  t*on«idcring  Firnch  affairs, 
merely  conferred  a  few  titles  of  nobility  and  adjourned  to 
Wo*tiiiinster  (5«). 

Outride  of  Parliament,  however,  the  most  momentous  thingx 
were  happening.  The  barons.  rou,sed  beyond  cntlurance,  ha<I 
at  last  declared  war  against  the  favorite.  But  the  defection  of 
Kent  and  Norfolk  forced  fheni  for  the  time  to  give  over  the 
strife.  Early  in  13SM  Lanca^iter  and  other  influential  leaders 
were  rvceired  back  into  favor,  though  only  at  the  pritv  of  half 
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their  lands.  The  minor  conapirators  sought  n^fcty  on  tl 
Continent  (5!)).  The  fHVoritc  had  baffled  his  enciiiios,  but  I 
did  not  feel  entirely  xafc,  an  events  will  show. 

It  was  Hhortly  after  the  overthrow  of  this  conspiracy  thi 
the  Queen  wax  mlled  upon  to  decide  what  attitude  sho  woul 
take  toward  the  claim  which  nhe  had  putfoi-wurd  in  youn 
Edward's  name  to  the  throne  of  France.  Philip  uf  Valu 
immediately  after  his  (pronation  had  eng^^d  in  ii  war  wit 
theFIemingHinl^ehalf  of  their  Count,  against  whom  thosturd 
burghers  entertained  the  most  righteous  indignation.  It  i 
quite  evident  that  the  willingness  of  the  new  King  to  engage  i 
thiM  trainpaign  was  liascd  as  much  on  his  desire  to  fortify  bimsel 
in  his  new  position  by  foix-ing  his  nobles  to  a  practical  recogni 
tion  of  his  rigfatM  as  their  military  leader,  iis  it  was  upon  anj 
syiti])athv  for  an  unfortunate  vassal  or  any  knightly  amhitioi 
to  punish  invsuniptuons  citizens  (6U).  it  was  not.  however 
imtil  the  celebnitioii  at  Paris  which  followed  the  victory  a 
Ciissel  that  Philip  sent  his  first  communication  to  Edward  III 
The  refusal  of  the  English  court  to  give  heed  to  this  suniniuri: 
led  Philip  to  consult  with  his  ministers  ahout  the  advisability 
of  taking  Guicnnc  into  his  own  hands.  Following  their  sug 
gcwtion,  however,  he  simply  appropriated  the  revenues  of  th« 
duchy  and  sent  a  se<'oiid  pm)>assy  across  the  channel,  lit 
rcv('nl(Hl  his  earncstni'ss  in  the  matter  liy  threatening  imnie- 
diiitp  iirtion  agiiinst  Edward  in  case  of  any  further  ncglecl 
of  duty  and  l>y  (iidcriiig  thi-  men  of  Liinguedoe  to  invad*.' 
(iuieiinc  if  this  .siiitmioiis  was  disolieycd  {(il). 

Tlii«  M'coiid  cjiil  rwichcfl  Knglund  ciiHy  in  February, 
sliortly  after  flic  breakdown  of  the  kirons"  conspinicy.  It 
WHS  ncit  a  tiini-.  thcrrfore.  when  tlie  Queen  could  i-ount  on  any 
hcju-ly  syiupulliy  iiml  siiiipnrt  if  ,-,hr  slmnlil  itivalve  the  nation 
in  II  forclyri  wiir.  Slic  wii>*  uccurdinjrly  ciimpfllcd  to  abandon 
'  lier  liostile  altitude  ..f  tlic  picvi<>u>  "vciir.  imd  proniis.-rl  U. 
yiclil  U,  tlu-  a.-niands  <if  tb,-  French  Kint:  ((12).  On  April  l-l 
slif  wi-ute  to  Philip  in  hiT  sun's  naiix'  thai  Edward  had 
liithtTi"  fiiilfd  til  render  hiimajri'  only  beciuise  of  dangei-s 
which  thrciitened  him  iit  lioiuc.  but  that  he  wiiuld  now  do  so  in 
person,  though  trouble  had  not  ycl  ciitiidy  ceased  (03). 

In  vie.w  of  the  events  which  now  Inmspircd  it  was  evident 
that  the  Queen  had  a  doul)lc  ]nirpo-.e  in  dispatching  this  let- 
ter.    Her  aim  sceiiis  to  have   been  to  reniuve  nil  ground   for 
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coniplnint  by  oonwaling  ttic  truu  motives  which  had  hitherto 
diivctpd  her  policy,  and  to  explain  beforehBiid  any  further 
dflay  hy  magnifying  tlii'  dilBciillii>»  in  tint  way  of  the  fultill- 
ineiit  of  tier  proniiwii.  Relying,  thprofore.  on  tlic  cffi(»py 
of  tliiK  dowption,  thi5  Efigliuh  court  Itegrni  most  leisurely  to 
plan  for  the  young  King's  visit  to  Krantie.  Edwnrd  wiw  not 
tviiily  U>  Mill  until  May  atf.  and  won  th<in  hp  won  not  allowed 
to  leave  his  country  until  h  noleinn,  though  secret,  protest 
hud  Ih'cu  recorded  Unit  in  renderinjj  lioiimge  he  did  not  intend 
to  renounce  hi«  claims  to  the  French  throne,  and  that  notli- 
ing  hut  the  feitr  of  Uming  his  continental  post^esHions  bad 
induced  the  Kn^liMh  aiithoritic«  to  vicid  at  all  to  the  demands 
of  Philip  014). 

In  spiti'  of  the  uplendor  of  the  homage  ceremony  its  out- 
come was  little  iiilculatt'd  ti>  satinfy  either  party.  Though 
I'>tward  was  comi)letely  diwzlwi  by  the  reo«p(i(m  which  he 
reix'ived.  he  was  allowed  to  foi^et  neither  his  mother's  preten- 
sions Dor  the  juHt  claims  which  England  really  did  have  in 
the  matter.  He  commented  to  render  general  homage  only, 
iigrceing.  however,  lo  consult  hi*  records  on  his  return  to 
England,  with  n  view  to  aoknowle'dging  liege  homage  if  he 
should  Hnd  that  such  was  due  (05). 

Hut  there  was  aniilhei'  ipiestioti  which  was  destine<i  to  cause 
even  more  tnmlile  than  the  homage  controversy.  Edward 
demanded  the  restitutiimof  thelandswbiehhad  been  taken  from 
his  father  and  rciiuestt'd  that  he  Iw  allowed  to  render  fealty  for 
them.  Philip,  however,  denied  thin  petition  on  the  ground 
that  these  teri'ilwi'ics  had  heen  cajitun'd  In  war  and  so  were 
the  rightful  poHse.'isions  of  tlie  French  Crown.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  Kdward  slioiild  take  the  oath  for  tlntt  part  of 
(iuienne  which  he  then  held,  and  that  if  in  so  doing  he  felt 
that  he  did  himsv-lf  a  wrong  he  shi^tild  bring  the  whole  matter 
l)ef«re  the  i'Hrliuuient  of  Paris.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  then 
announced  that  "  whati-ver  the  King  of  England  said  or  did,  or 
anyomiclse  for  liliii.  he  did  not  intend  thereby  to  renounce 
any  right  which  he  hnd  or  oughl  to  have  in  the  duchy  of 
(luienne,  and  that  no  new  righl.-^  should  accnte  in  Ibis  way  to 
the  King  of  Vranw."  The  oath  of  allegiance  was  tlien  ten- 
dered in  tile  ordinary  fashion  (Uft). 

This  was  not  a  verj'  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  matter, 
Init  it  was  all  iJint  either  side  woa  willing  to  concede.     lu 
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spite  of  Edward's  personal  enthusiasm  over  his   visit,   tb 
English  authorities  evinced  little  desire  to  brin^  about  a  fini 
adjustment  of  the  questions  at  issue.     Philip  acoordiDg'ly  sec 
,    '  over  a  third  embassy  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  delaj 

|5  This  delegation  remained  in  England  for  over  a  year  (67^ 

During  thin  period  E^ward'tt  court  was  agitated  by  Strang 
events  which  were  tn  put  an  entirely  new  face  on  England' 
foreign  policy  and  lift  it  above  the  petty  interests  of  factiooa 
intrigue. 

The  aim  of  Isabella  and  her  paramour,  ever  since  thei: 
unuatiufactory  victory  over  Lant^aster  and  his  friends,  seem^ 
to  have  been  to  stave  off  any  final  and  definite  understanding 
with  FrantH!  until  another  trial  of  strength  with  the  barom 
hud  l»eon  made.  This  is  dearly  shown  by  the  Amiens  cei^monj 
and  the  shifti  off  policy  which  they  adopted  toward  Philip's  third 
emliaasy.  Eight  days  after  Edward's  return  from  the  Conti- 
nent the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Fort^  and  others  received 
instruvtiuns  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  to  carry  out 
the  new  treaty,  and  on  September  20, 1329,  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich was  <.«mmissioned  to  begin  negotiations  which  continued 
into  the  next  year  and  seemed  to  possess  a  certain  semblance 
of  siiiceiity  through  a  renewal  of  marriage  proposals  between 
the  royal  faitiilies.  But  as  the  struggle  with  Kent  approached 
a  succfs.-ifiil  issue  luid  Mortimer  tenim  to  show  those  symp- 
toms which  tfiiined  for  liim  his  title  of  "  King  of  Folly,"  his 
tone  took  on  another  rin<r,  and  early  in  1330  he  almost  oauie 
to  !ui  oiM'ii  }»retuh  with  Fniiice  on  tucount  of  Alenvon's  too 
iiealons  In-htivior  toward  certain  English  forces  which  were 
collecting  in  the  vicinity  of  Saintes  (tltS).  In  January  of  this 
ycHr,  in  a  comicil  tit  Elthiiin,  wlicre  the  final  instructions  had 
U'cii  given  to  the  Englisli  commissi  oners,  the  King  hud  l>een 
induced  to  deiiiiind  a  subsidy  for  ii  war  with  Philip  in  case  he 
should  decline  "all  reasouul>lo  terms  of  peace"  (6!*),  The 
refusal  of  the  clergy  to  gr^nt  this  re<|uest,  oven  after  thecalling 
of  the  Parliament  which  condemned  Kent,  may  account  for 
Mortiuicr  s  hesitation  just  at  this  time.  On  April  lO  he 
iLppoititcd  new  comniissioncis  to  Paris.  His  instructions  to 
them  show  liow  little  he  really  caied  for  pence,  for  though  he 
empowered  them  to  continue  fnenJly  negotiations  and  b»mr 
tMwiinl's  excuses  for  not  ui)i>C!iring  in  person  to  plead  his 
cause  lis  he  liiid  )<ound  himself  to  do,  lie  conmianded  them  to 
object  t<J  thejnrisdiction  of  Philip  imd  of  his  Parliament  (70). 
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Tn  apite  of  this  apparently  friendly  overture.  Mortimer 
pushed  hirt  prcpHi-alioriD  for  wnr  with  all  diligence,  and  ev«ry- 
thing  pointed  t«  a  speedy  renewal  of  hostiUtitw.  But  at  this 
juncture  whnt  might  almoat  bo  calM  the  uin-xpci'lod  hap- 
peneil,  i^ave  fur  the  (•vi<lent  insinci^rity  underlying  it  nil.  On 
May  H.  at  Hois-de-Vincenneei,  an  i^reement  was  rfached  which  , 
not  only  ratitied  th«  troaty  which  Charles  IV  had  made  with 
bit*  sinter  in  1327,  hut  also  the  oni:  he  had  forced  on  Rdward  ] 
H  in  li!25  (71).  Though  thin  uppcnred  U>  be  u  stvp  in  the  ' 
right  dii'ection,  two  important  qa^tstions  still  reumiued  to  be 
Hcttlod.  Tho  jurisdi<-tion  of  tlio  Agvnoi«  may  have  uppo^iR'd 
to  be  one  step  nearer  a  Holutton,  but  nothing  wast  Haid  or  done 
to  help  along  the  homage  controvei-sy.  and  on  this  point 
trouble  iiiaio  aluiuHt  immediately.  In  view  of  the  action  of 
Ixith  cimntrios  befoiis  and  after  this  treaty,  wo  are  hardly 
juxtiticd  in  HSHuming  Uiat  the  omianion  of  this  subject  was  due 
to  any  ovei-sight.  As  has  already  been  suggested,  MortimerV 
chief  aim  was  to  gain  time.  Philip  seems  to  have  had  two 
ends  in  view.  He  hul  no  intention  wliatsoevcr  of  releasing 
lii«  hold  on  the  ^Vgenois,  hut  by  making  an  tippiircnt  conceA- 
sion  he  hoped,  while  in  no  respect  weakening  his  own  position, 
to  open  tiio  way  to  a  lltial  itdjustmt\nt  of  the  homage  dispute. 
He  soon  showed,  however,  that  he  would  be  salisfiinl  with 
nothing  less  than  liege  hoinagc,  and  cited  Edward  to  Hpjtcar 
lipfoi-e  him  on  .luly  2'.l  in  the  Parliiuucnt  of  Paris  (72).  Morti- 
mer caused  this  sununons  lo  he  utterly  disregarded.  On  July 
S,  however,  the  same  day  on  which  the  French  tre-aty  was 
ratified,  he  sent  comuiijteioners  U>  Paris,  Ihongli  witli  no  spe- 
cific inetructionn  on  the  great  point  at  issue.  .Such  silence, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  had  cronscd 
over  to  UuieiuiH  in  tbo  latter  part  uf  May,  did  not  point  a  very 
brilliant  future  for  the  Bois-de-Vincennett  agivenient  (7S). 

Edward's  failure  to  appear  in  France  in  July  induced  Philip, 
on  September  1,  to  send  a  second  call  for  Deo-mber  1.5  (74). 
This  sunnnonM  reached  Knglanil  shortly  JHsforc  Mortimer'n 
fall.  The  favorittj  was  well  aware  that  there  was  some  move- 
ment on  foot  against  bim.  hut  his  former  vietories  had  given 
him"  such  a  false  sense  of  security  that  he  <-ontinued  to  diclute 
his  ambitions  jKilicy  against  Krunci!  until  his  tinal  disgrace  (T.5). 

Morlimer's  overthrow  is  imjiorlnnt  in  that  it  ut  lust  freed 
the  young  King  fnmi  the  evil  iuQueucea  wbivh  bad  uurruuuded 
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his  life  almost  from  his  very  first  introduction  into  public 
affairs.     Edward^s  proclamation  on  October  30,  1330,  that  he 
intended  henceforth  to  rule  himself  proved  to  be  no  idle  boast, 
and  the  parliamentary  writs  which  he  issued  on  Novemlier  3 
mark  a  turning  point  in  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  f oreig^n  pol- 
icy of  his  reign  (76).    After  having  inaugurated  what  appeared 
to  be  the  most  needed  refonns  at  home  the  King  set  about  of 
his  own  initiative  to  dispel  the  war  cloud  which  hovered  over 
England,  and  on  January  10,  1331,  he  empowered  the  Bishop 
of  Wort^ester  to  rcvsume  "amicable  negotiations"  with  France 
(77).    On  March  30  he  declared  by  his  letters  patent  that  he  was 
bound  to  render  liege  homage  to  Philip  and  prescribed  the  form 
which  he  and  his  successors  should  use  (78).    Shortly  after  this, 
disguised  as  a  merchant  and  ivccompanied  only  by  his  chancel- 
lor, his  friend  William  Montacute,  and  about  fifteen  horsemen, 
he  crossed  over  to  France  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  perform- 
ing an  oath  which  he  had  taken  at  a  time  of  great  personal  dan- 
ger and  attending  to  '^certain  other  matters  touching  his  own 
goi>d  and  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom"  (79).    What  these  ' '  other 
matters"  were  soon  appeared,  for  on  April  13  Philip  issued 
a  pro<»lamation  accepting  the  fealty  of  the  English  sovereign 
in  the  form  already  prescribed,  and  consenting  to  a  number  of 
arrangements,  all  of  which  were  intended  to  create  and  main- 
tain friendly  relations  })ctweon  England  and  France  (80). 

Mward's  cvid(Mit  desire  on  his  return  home  to  carry  out 
not  only  the  letter  })iit  the  spirit  of  these  conventions  (SI) 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  sincerit}^  in  his  homage  ceremony 
and  the  constMiuent  renunciation  of  all  claims  to  the  French 
throne  (82);  but  in  spite  of  these  pacific  measures  Philip 
'  would  come  to  no  agreement  about  the  restitution  of  the 
Agenois,  and  the  Knglish  King  was  finally  forced  on  July 
16  to  call  a  Parliament  for  Septem})er  80  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter (83).  This  meeting  recommended  a  continuation  of  the 
jx^ace  policy  already  so  happily  inaugunited,  and  suggested 
some  marriage  treaty  as  a  j)ossible  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
In  accord  with  this  advice  Kdward  appoint^'d  a  commission  to 
treat  with  France,  and  on  Octo)>er  25  wrote  to  the  Pope,  urg- 
ing him  to  use  his  influenc(*  toward  a  friendly  settlement  of 
all  questions  in  dispute  (84).  Meanwhile,  trusting  to  Philip's 
sincerity,  he  was  led  to  consider  favorably  a  joint  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land.     Though  th<»  Parliament  which  was  sum- 
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moned  ronsifiered  this  proposition  favorably,  it  migge«t4>d  a 
postponoiiiont  foi-  thrco  yftirs  on  UL-uoiuit  of  the  iiia^uitude.  of 
the  enterprise;  hut  hefore  that  time  had  elapsed  trouble  with 
S;olkiid  and  ihv,  attitude  of  the  Fn-neh  King  had  romoved 
from  KdwardV  mind  all  scrioiw  thoughts  of  a  erusade  (85), 

But  thcr<i  was  unother  i[ue.stioii  of  more  iiurnvdiat^-  impor- 
tance which  thir*  Parliament  had  to  settle.  Philip  had  sug- 
gested to  tJie  amiMtsMidorfi  who  had  come  to  him  coneerning 
the  Agenois  that  their  msstpr  could  gain  lietter  tonus  if  he 
nhould  cniHs  over  to  France  in  person.  Edward  ae^ordiu^y 
appointed  a  new  eommission  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  between 
himself  and  the  French  King  (86).  Ifefore  (his  di-logation 
had  aeeomplished  anything,  however,  the  English  sovereign, 
not  yet  itwake  to  Philip's  ulterior  motive^i  iiguinst  (liiicnne, 
had  allowed  his  attention  tf>l«>  distracted  from  continental 
affairs,  and  when  he  was  ut  last  f<ire«<l  to  take  up  these  (jiies- 
tions  again  matters  were  in  such  a  condition  as  to  preclude  all 
hopi's  of  a  friendly  settlement. 

Very  soon  after  his  emancipation  from  his  mother  and  her 
fnvorit*',  Kdwurd  turned  his  attention  toward  Ireland.  The 
Parliament  which  randemned  Mortimer  to  death  passed  a 
series  of  iietw  for  this  distmcted  country  (87)  and  the  one  whieh 
convenetl  in  Sopt^mtx^r,  1831,  to  consider  French  matters 
iidvised  the  King  to  assume  porsonal  charge  of  affftirs  in  the 
island  {S8).  On  January  28,  therpfore.Kdwanl  Iwgan  making 
propiimtions  to  go  abroad,  and  riamotl  August  1  lis  the  day 
for  his  sailing  {S9),  But  in  the  meanwhile  ctmic  Philip's  projy- 
[xmition  lo  cross  over  to  France,  so  on  July  IS.  at  Parliament's 
advice,  he  postponed  his  Irish  ox^iedition  until  the  following 
Michiielitins  (»ii).  Eight  (lays  later,  however,  he  called  a 
meeting  at  Wertminster  for  September  'J,  for  the  specitic  pur- 
jKisiT  of  .'onsidering  the  Irish  i|ucstion  (fli).  But  when  this  date  - 
liwi  arrived  affairs  In  Scotland  had  assumed  an  aspect  so  fav- 
oiTihle  to 
to  tempoi 

Parliiiment.  on  his  repri'sentation  of  the  situation,  urged  him 
to  merely  send  Troops  to  Ireland,  while  he  himself  should 
hasten  towards  tht*  Ijordei-s  (1t2). 

It  will  Ih'  rememl)ered  that  in  the  Northampton  treaty  ii 
mutual  iw»torBtion  of  contLicalt'd  estat<>s  had  l>een  agreed 
upoiL     The  Scutch,  lJ]ougb  blami^lcMs  lu  other  rusp^-vtts.  fulled 


rived  iinatrs  ui  Scotland  had  assumed  an  aspect  so  fav-  , 
to  his  designs  against  that  country  that  he  determined  \ 
porarily  turn  all  his  attentions  towards  the  north,  and    ' 
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to  carry  out  this  proviaion.  Edward,  who  shared  in  the  gen- 
eral indignatioD  over  Mortimer's  conventions  with  Bruce,  still 
retained  the  conviction  that  he  wa»  rightful  overlord  of  Scot^ 
land  (93),  and  by  skillful  diplomacy  converted  Moray's  hesi- 
tancy to  regard  the  restoration  clause  into  an  opportunity  for 
aH»erting  hia  claim  by  force  of  arms.  On  December  20,  1830, 
he  wrote  to  the  Scotch  regent  reminding  him  of  his  obliga- 
tions and  urging  a  speedy  adjustment  of  all  disputes  (1>4). 
This  won  the  beginning  of  an  extended  correspondence  in 
behalf  of  the  disinherited  barons  (95).  The  fact,  however, 
that  Baliol,  ever  since  1380,  had  been  a  favored  guest  at 
the  English  court  tended  to  discredit  in  the  Scottish  mind 
;  Edward's  protestationi^  of  his  altruistic  motives  (96). 

Moray')*  cvaMive  answers  finally  induced  the  barons  to  join 
them^^elves  to  King  David's  rivql  and  an  elaborate  invasion  of 
Scotland  was  planned  (97).  While  this  enterprise  was  prepar- 
ing Baliol  had  an  interview  with  Edward  and  promised  to 
recognize  him  as  overlord  if  he  would  aid  him  in  this  hazardous 
undertaking.  The  financial  penalties  involved  in  any  fracture 
of  the  Northampton  treaty  prevented  the  English  King  from 
openly  helping  the  conspirators.  He  did  not  hesitate,  how- 
ever, to  render  secret  sympathy,  and  Baliol,  thus  left  undis- 
turbed to  mature  his  plan;^,  finally  set  sail  from  Ravenspur  on 
July  31,  I'A'iH,  and  Ituided  ut  Kingshorn  <hi  August  6  (98). 

The  flight  of  David  Brmc  to  France  and  the  astonishing 
serieH  of  eveiit.H  which  resulted  in  Baliol't*  coronation  on  Sep- 
teniWr  ^4  did  not,  however,  create  a  stable  throne,  and  the 
pretender,  after  the  loss  of  Perth,  lectigniziiig  his  own  weak- 
ness, threw  himself,  lute  in  October,  on  the  protection  of  the 
English  King  (99),  As  a  result  of  a  -set^i-et  meeting  with 
certain  emissaries  from  the  south  (10(1)  he  acknowledged  on 
Novouiber  ^3  that  his  success  had  liocu  due  to  the  suff  ranco  of 
the  English  sovereign  iiud  to  the  aid  which  he  had  received  from 
the  subjects  of  that  uiouarch.  He  promised,  furthermore,  to 
recognize  toward  as  hi.s  suzerain  and  rightful  overlord  of 
Scotland,  and  engaged  to  invest  his  new  master  with  Berwick 
and  other  lands  to  the  amount  of  i'2,0U)  a  year.  The  penal- 
ties which  were  iui[x»sed  for  any  failure  to  carry  out  these  and 
the  other  clauses  of  this  agreement  show  how  completely 
Baliol  was  under  Edward's  infiueuce  and  painfully  manifest 
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his  willingness  to  degrade  Scotland  in  order  that  he  might  be 
peniiitted  to  w«ar  a  crown  (lul). 

It  is  now  necessary  to  truoe  in  England  the  c-vents  whieh 
lod  up  to  theMfl  n>niarkable  transactionH.  Though  Edwanl, 
Oy  his  apparent  anxiety  o\Tr  thy  \ttitu:o  on  the  Iwrder  (10:;). 
undertook  to  oreate  the  impretMion  that  he  woa  utriving  to 
[uainliiin  not.  only  the  lett^er,  but  also  the  spirit,  of  the  treaty 
with  Sixitiaml,  he  immediately  net  about  to  gain  every  advan- 
tiLgu  whieh  the  situation  might  offer.  While  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  thiH  double  poliey  the  Westniinstt^r  Parliament 
eame  together  to  consider  Irish  affairs.  The  King,  as  we  have 
wen,  by  magnifying  the  danger  from  the  north,  smteeded  in 
having  St-otvli  affairs phu'ed  ^K■for<^  all  other  matters  (103).  On 
October  20,  desiring  to  sound  his  estates  again,  he  called  a 
iiicotfng  at  York  for  DecendK'r  H.  But  tiu  did  not  wail  for 
advice  from  Parliament  before  uiaking  prepai-ations  Ui  reap 
the  rewards  of  bis  questionable  diplomacy.  Aa  early  ns 
Octolier  T  he  had  ordered  troops  to  collect,  ostensibly  for 
"  the  defense  of  the  marches"  (IlM),  but  sini-c,  on  lu-coiinl  of 
the  distracttid  state  of  alTairs  in  Scotland,  there  could  Ixc  little 
ii'al  ilunger  of  any  attack  from  that  country,  his  real  purptiw^ 
appears  only  at  the  York  IWliauient. 

In  atldilion  to  these  military  preparations,  f^lward  had 
opened  negotiations  with  Imth  the  llruce  and  Italiol  factioni^, 
with  the  evident  int4!ntion  of  luscertjiiiiing  what  eat^'h  would 
promise,  so  that  he  could  shape  his  future  policy  acxiordingly 
(IU5).  There  is  no  n'tsird  of  the  answer  wliieli  the  royal  leaders 
returned  to  him,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  sulwequent  courxe 
of  events  tliat,  eiioouraged  by  their  success  at  Perth,  tb»*y 
failed  to  give  any  satisfactory  response.  We  liave  seen,  on 
the  other  liand,  that  Kaliol,  in  his  eagiTness  to  maintain  his 
position,  consented  to  strip  his  throne  of  much  of  it**  honor 
and  <lignity,  and  profe**ed  to  regard  his  kingdom  as  a  lief  of 
England. 

It  was  shortly  after  these  negotiations  that  the  York  Par- 
liament assembled.  Sir  Oeoffroy  lo  Scroop,  speaking  for 
Edward,  showed  that  he  had  carefully  obser^"ed  the  iujune- 
tions  laid  upon  him  at  We^lnitnst^r,  but  that  now.  since  bo 
had  learned  that  Italiol  had  made  himself  King,  he  wished  to 
ask  "whether  he  ought  to  go  aj^inst  Scotland  him.-telf  and 
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claim  th<i  demesne  of  that  oountry,  or  whether  it  were  besi 
for  him  to  make  him^lf  a  party  and  take  the  advantage  oi 
regaining  those  rtervioes  which  his  ancestors  had  before  htm' 
(tl>6).  Instead  of  answering  this  question,  Parliament  asked 
until  Junuarv  3  to  consider.  The  King  granted  this  reque:«t 
and  issiu-d  now  writj<  to  those  who  had  failed  to  respond  to 
his  earlier  summons  (107).  But  ho  was  not  idle  during  this 
interval.  On  UcH-omber  la  ho  issued  a  safe  conduct  for  Scotoh 
coniinissioners  who  wont  coming  to  auk  aid  for  Bruce,  and  two 
days  later  he  sent  a  delegation  to  try  the  temper  of  the  patriot 
party.  He  then  WTotc  to  the  Pope  informing  him  that  at  the 
iulvi<'c  of  his  Fftrliament  lie  hud  postponed  his  Irish  expedi- 
tion in  order  to  he  prepired  in  cane  of  nei^ssity  to  repel  any 
invasion  fnmi  Seotlnnd  (lOB). 

Meanwhile,  across  the  l>order.  evonfn  were  transpiring  which 
wen'  t<i  miiterially  influence  the  actions  of  the  English  King. 
On  l)eceml>er  l(i  Baitol  was  .-juqirisod  at  Annan  and  escaped 
with  difficulty  into  England  (lOil). 

When  Parliament  ivasspmhied  in  January,  1333,  it  again 
refused  to  yivc  any  direct  answer  to  the  King,  but  advised 
him  to  refer  tlie  matter  to  tlu^  Pope  and  to  the  French  sover- 
eign (lUi)-  Edward.  Iiowevor,  ivfused  to  do  thia,  and,  after 
infonniiig  the  Scotih  that  he  would  give  no  aid  against  his 
(lisiniicrited  siilijectfi.  lie  ii]>i'iicd  correspondence  with  Itiiliol, 
wlmiMi  Kclii'iijirv  lii  liad  asked  for  assistance  and  had  empow- 
ered his  auiUassiidoi's  tii  swear  to  the  promises  which  he  had 
niiule  diirihj,'  the  previous  yciir  (111).  The  usurper  was  mean- 
while jirejKirinjr  for  a  second  invasion  of  the  north,  and  on 
>rarcli  !ientcrc<lS-<.tl;uid  (11:;). 

Not  limo;  afti-]' the  dcpurture  of  this  expedition  the  opjjor- 
tunity  fill'  whi<h  Kdward  was  so  eagerly  waiting  arrived. 
Marauding'  liauds  of  Scuts  crossed  into  Kngland  and  plun- 
derc<i  after  the  example  which  i;aliol  had  set  them  in  their 
own  ciiiiritry,  iiiul  tlic  j)atri<>t  lea<lei's.  incensed  Iteyond  endur- 
ancii  l>y  Edward's  lw<)-t'a<'cd  policy,  determined  to  retaliate, 
Tlicir  first  endeavor  ended  in  immediate  di.saster  (US),  and 
permitted  the  Krifjlisli  Kiiifr  to  (Imp  the  miL^k  which  had  so 
s<-antily  < i-ealed  his  desi^rns. 

Witii  the  opportunity  Kdward  was  leady  to  act.  As  early 
as  March  I'O  he  had  li<>gun  to  collect  forces  and  sup])lies.  and 
when  ahout  to  s<'t  out  from  Ncwcasth'.  mindful  of  the  dangui^s 
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which  thrpaU-'iied  Uttliol's  ewli^r  niovenieDts,  lie  lK?«ouKht  the 
(!<Hint  nod  ironiiiioiialtics  of  Fliindi^rw  to  jinnt-iit  tlu-ir  citiRCriN 
from  aiding  thu  SioU-h  {U4).  But  thu  Briut  jmrty  had  rii 
iilly  of  fiir  inure  imiKtiltmct'  (hiin  iiit>ri'<>iiiirit-K  fniiii  tUa  Low 
( 'oiintrit's,  and  I*Mward  «*re«  now  had  i-jKjK'rii-nfed  for  iht- 
lirwt  time  timt  inU-rfvroni'o  with  his  plans  uhicli,  iw  il  gruw 
more  prommnred  and  ^idually  revealed  its  true  purpow, 
ro[ii|H>ll<'d  hiiii  toi-fliii(|ui»h  hUi'nd««v(ii-»to  n-gainu  supn>iu- 
iiey  ali-esdy  lo^t,  and  fon-ed  him  to  direet  all  his  energifij  to- 
ward inaintaiiiing  \un  i-oiitrol  over  hi»eontini^ntHl  poN^UH^iunK. 

Philip,  who  Imd  furnirthed  an  awylum  for  David  Bruce  «ince 
Dupplin  Moor,  .hixui  tx'gaii  active  inetLsitiVM  in  hi»<  \}r*)t/-g4''a 
Mm\t.  and  enrly  in  133;J  he  DentuitibaMHadors  aerius  the  chan- 
nel. They  appeared  Iwfore  toward  on  the  eve  tif  hii* departure 
fur  the  iiorlli.  The  fiubuluneo  of  tlieir  luefwage  U>  the  RngliMh 
xovereign  appeal's  in  hiii  attempt  tit  justify  hiinwlf  for  hie 
prtK-ee*linjj»  by  eharging  to  his  iMieuiicH  the  infriu^tion  of  the 
treaty  which  hJwi  been  made  with  Robert  Bruce(U5).  Ho  did 
noU  however,  stop  his  pii.>pu rations  Iwcause  of  this  inter- 
ference, and  aixiut  the  middle  i>f  May  he  ap|H4ire<t  before 
Berwick  (UK). 

The  details  of  the  long  war  wlueh  now  ensued  etin  find  uo 
pliieo  in  this  papier,  save  lut  they  ruveal  Philips  endeavnrs  to 
make  out  of  them  an  i>p]Hirtuiiity  to  further  hie  de-sigm^ugiiinHt 
Ouienne.  Notwithstnndiiig  Edward's  protest*  that  war  had  I 
lieen  for(;ed  ninni  him.  the  French  novereign  failed  to  eham- 
piuM  his  vassul's  cause.  On  th«  other  hand,  he  bef^fan  ai^tively 
and  openly  to  aid  tlie  Bruce  interest.  During  the  operations 
unmud  Berwick  he  sent  out  a  large  Heet  to  support  the  defend- 
ers. Though  on  a<'couiit  of  storms  it  failed  to  n'lider  any 
etTective  service,  it  iieverthele*is  revealwl  lo  Kilwai-d  what  the 
future  might  bring  fortli  (117).  In  spite  of  this  fact,  how- 
ever, Uie  Kiiglish  King,  on  his  ii'turn  southward  aft«-r  his  vic- 
torious eani{mign.  sumuioued  a  Parliament  f<u-  Septemla-r  lit  to 
resume  tlio  tliii>ad  of  French  atfairs.  which  hud  Imwh  dropped 
at  We»tnuni«t*'r  in  1332  (IlN),  Hut  I'hilip  did  not  seem  par- 
ti<-u]arly  desirous  of  euctai ragiujr  negotiations,  and  an  out- 
break against  Buliol'!^  authority  a^in  drew  F>1  ward's  attention 
toward  Scotland,  lie  did  not  set  out  on  this  new  eamiMign, 
however,  until  he  liiwl  appointi^  i-ommissionerM  to  treat  con- 
turning   alToirs   in  Guienne.  and    to  ari-ange  for  a  meeting 
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between  himself  and  the  French  King,  where  all  questiofis, 
including  that  of  the  crusade,  could  be  talked  over  (119).  The 
only  response  to  these  overtures,  however,  was  continued  inter- 
ference in  Scx)tch  affairs,  and  Edward  was  finally  induced,  in 
April,  131^5,  to  grant  an  armistice,  on  the  promise  that  the 
Bruce  leaders  would  do  the  same  (120). 

Though  the  ambassadors  whom  Philip  had  sent  to  England 
at  the  Poi>e's  request  had  been  loud  in  their  clamors  for  pjeai^, 
their  master  gave  little  evidence  of  any  desire  that  their  en- 
deavors should  be  successful  (121),  and  the  truce  which  was 
granted  was  in  fact  but  little  more  than  a  preliminary  to  fur- 
ther hostilities  (122).  EMward,  though  he  would  not  consider 
a  pi^nnanent  peace,  was  not,  perhaps,  unwilling  to  gain  a 
teiiiporary  breathing  spell  in  order  to  perfect  arrangements 
which  he  had  })een  endeavoring  to  complete  under  consider- 
able difficulties  (128);  and  the  Si^otch,  who  were  in  constant 
touch  with  the  P>ench  emissaries,  were  undoubtedly  glad  of 
this  opportunity  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  danger  of  divided 
counsels  whic^h  threatened  them  at  home  (124). 

During  the  campaign  which  followed  the  expiration  of  the 
truce  the  French  King  had  an  opportunity  to  show  his  hand  more 
ch^arlv.  P^ven  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Edward  was 
called  upon  to  look  into  the  character  of  a  fleet  which  was  fit- 
tinj^  out  at  C'lihiis.  and  as  early  as  July,  1335,  and  again  during 
th(^  vtMir,  ho  was  forced  to  issue  orders  for  the  protection  of  his 
coasts  (125).  On  July  7,  Philip  officially  informed  the  English 
auth()riti(»s  that  h(»  was  hound  ])v  treaty  to  render  aid  to  the 
Scotch  against  th(Mn  in  case  of  a  war.  He,  however,  pretended 
a  gn^at  dcsirt*  for  peace,  and  proj)osed  that  the  whole  Scottish 
(question  l)c  referred  to  himself  and  the  Pope  for  arbitration 
( 1 2f^).  This  word  reached  Ed  ward  on  August  20,  two  days  after 
a  treaty  witli  Ath()l(\  whereby  practically  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land was  placed  und(M*  his  control  (127).  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  in  view  of  Philip's  behavior,  that  he  declined  to 
consich'r  any  j)roj)()sitions  which  he  knew  would  result  detri- 
mentally to  his  own  interests  (128),  even  though  he  had  but 
recently  attempted  to  reach  sonu*  friendly  settlement  alK>ut 
continental  and  crusading  matt(*rs  (129).  The  main  object  of 
the  FnMicli  King  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  to  shift  upon 
his  rival  all  resj)onsibility  for  any  hostilities  which  might  en- 
sue.    How  little  he  really  cared  for  peace  appears  in  a  com- 
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nuiiiii'Ation  to  the  I'ope,  This  letter  is  not  pro»er\'i»ci  t<i  us, 
Imt  Its  tpnor  win  Ite  easily  conjt'cturwl  fntm  thu  ftiiswcr  it 
rpoeiverf.  Though  Philip  ugain  urged  his  treaty  oMigatiorirs 
with  the  Scotch,  he  evidently  made  no  siiggeBtioii  loolting 
tinvard  arbitration,  for  Benedirt  exerciffed  all  hiw  powers  of 
nrgument  Ua  dissuade  him  from  enttTing  on  a  project  whose, 
oiitconie  was  so  uncertain  (130). 

From  this  time  forth  the  French  King  t^Kik  no  iminx  to  con- 
cha! his  hostile  intentions,  and  hy  133fi  continental  (jiiestiona 
wen-  so  entangled  with  the  ScoU'h  c<>ntroversy  that  any  pea(«-  ' 
ful  solution  of  the  difficulty  I)c«5ame  practically  impos«ihle.  i 
As  early  iw  April  of  this  year  Edward  had  oci^sion  to  write 
concerning  matters  in  (iuienne,  and  when,  on  July  fi,  he 
appointed  wmimissioners  to  treiit  i»f  these  affairs  he  emixiwcred 
them  to  make  terms,  if  possible,  with  David  Bruce  (131).  But 
Iwth  the  Frencli  and  ScoU^h  sovei-eigns  lefuseil  to  negotiate, 
and  I'hilip  unhesitatingly  announced  his  intentions  to  aid  the 
Scotch,  Edward,  awordingly,  (>n  August  24^.  summoned  n 
farliament  for  Septeml)er  23  (132). 

Though  the  Fivnch  King  siHirnf-tl  the  first  fricpidly  iidvHn<H>s 
which  had  been  made  to  him.  he  afterwards  pivteiided  to  be 
desirous  of  sending  amimssadors  to  Enghind,  and  ]<Mwanl,  un 
SepU'uilH'r  1,  issued  a  safe  conduct  for  the  messengers  which 
he  thought  were  about  to  come  tu  him.  But  the  expected 
ministers  never  came,  and  Philip  soon  gave  evidence  that  he 
had  never  intended  to  send  them  (133). 

When  Parliament  assembled  it  granted  a  liberal  sul)sidy.  a 
step  which  was  painfully  necessary  if  the  King  was  U)  niaJTi- 
taiii  his  |H)sition  in  the  north,  or  was  to  ward  off  the  danger 
which  threatened  him  from  over  seas  (134).  As  early  iia  S<'p- 
teinl)er  3  he  had  been  forced  to  collect  a  fleet  against  a  French 
squadron  that  was  hovering  off  his  whores,  and  in  t)ctolK'r  he 
was  compelled  to  again  take  personal  dirt'ction  of  operations 
in  Scotland  (136).  But  his  presi-nec  failed  («  cii'ate  the  same 
impre-ssion  as  in  fonner  mnipaigns.  The  regent,  encouraged 
by  hopes  of  foreign  aid.  kept  tho  tield  (ISU),  and,  distracted 
beyond  measure  by  the  danger  from  the  French  which  threat- 
ened both  England  and  Guienne.  Kdward  finally  moved  toward 
the  south  in  order  to  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  defensive 
measures  which  he  was  compi'Iled  to  institute  (187). 

Philip  had  set  about  bis  preparations  to  aid  the  Scotch 
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in  no  meager  fashion  (138),  and  on  December  10  Cdward 
Hummoned  his  Parliament  for  the  following  January  to  take 
counsel  concerning  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  realm. 
He  was  compelled,  however,  to  postpone  this  meeting'  until 
Febriiaiy  9  (189). 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  action  that  was  taken  at  this 
time,  it  ])ecomes  necessary  to  introduce  a  personage  whose 
presence  in  England  gave  the  French  King  his  last  excuse  for 
pursuing  the  aggrcvssive  policy  which  he  had  adopted  toward 
Guienne. 

When  the  Count  of  Valois  was  consecrated  as  the  legiti- 
,  mate  jsut'cessor  of  the  last  Capetian,  one  of  the  chief  person- 
ages at  the  coronation  ceremony  was  Robert  of  Artois.  On 
account  of  a  disputed  succession  in  his  county,  however,  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  him  and  the  new  sov- 
ereign were  soon  converted  into  the  most  bitter  enmity. 
Hounded  from  one  (continental  state  to  another,  Artois  tinall}^ 
took  refuge  in  England,  where  he  soon  rose  high  in  the  favor 
of  the  King.  Encouraged  by  his  friendly  reception  he 
i  requested  Edward  to  gain  for  him  the  privilege  of  presenting 
ihis  cause  oiu^e  more  l>efore  the  Parliament  of  peers.  But 
when  this  was  denied  him,  and  Philip's  persecutions  continued, 
he  undertook  to  arouse  the  animosity  of  his  new  patron 
against  his  old  friend,  and  urged  Edward  to  reassert  the  claims 
which  IsalK^lhi  had  once  put  forward  for  him  to  the  throne  of 
France  (140). 

Though  Robert  failed  to  divert  PMward\s  attention  from 
Scotland,  Philip  succeeded  most  twlmirably  in  rousing  his 
personal  resentment  in  behalf  of  his  protege.  On  August 
20,  ItVM),  th(^  p()|H'  s(Mit  niessag(\s  to  England  to  urge  p«^ace, 
]>ut  he  plainly  intimated  that  peace  would  })e  impossible  so 
long  as  Robert  of  Artois  remained  at  court.  Edward,  already 
wearied  with  his  fruitless  negotiations,  accepU^d  this  stat*^- 
nient  as  liiial.  On  December  2^)  Phili[)  wrote  to  the  senes- 
chal of  Hordeaux  to  say  that  his  master  was  }>ound  as  a  \xH^r 
of  France  to  deliver*  up  Artois  for  punishment.  As  PMward 
paid  no  attention  to  this  indirect  summons,  the  French  King, 
on  March  7,  1887,  issued  a  prohibition  ''to  all  men,  liege  or 
free,  of  whatsoever  condition,  wht^ther  living  within  or  with- 
out the  kingdom,  from  giving  counsel,  comfort,  aid,  or  suc- 
cor to  Robert  in  any  way  what^soever,  or  from  allowing  him 
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Ui  n-iimin  in  tlioir  territ^irios"  ( Ul).  But  «vpii  Iwfyrt'  tliU  lie 
bad  nivpii  uiuniHtakaMi!  «ign«  of  how  tuattors  must  finally 
cultiiiiittUs  and  PMwartl.  haviii);  Mt  tin-  miut:h(^M'H  to(k>jtl  with 
iiffairH  in  Scotland,  had  LtHiHulted  his  Parliament  conccrninjf 
till-  danniM's  wliioli  ihroatt'rii^d  from  abroad. 

Unfortunately,  no  official  report*  of  what  hap[>nnod  at  this 
linx'  haw  I'onie  down  lo  u»,  luid  wu  nrt>  ooinpulled  to  look  to 
outride  sourctw  for  our  infoi-nution.  Though  it  was  i-videiit 
thai  war  with  Fmnw  wa»  invvitjtbtv.  and  Edward.  L'vi-n  while 
Parliament  wa^  in  Hossion,  wai^  cakle^l  u{>r)n  lo  institutu  new 
iiifa»iiru,s  for  thv  d(?f«nsc  of  his  ttmlincntal  posscssioH"  (142), 
ttic  nia^hitudo  of  the  ent^rprine,  coupled  with  the  un«i>ttled 
condition  of  Ihiiig!:^  in  the  north,  ciiforcod  n  oiroful  and  dclili- 
emtc  policy.  Artois,  whose  aniuiohity  had  l>y  Uiis  lime 
roitcliod  fcviT  hwit.  inducod  F>lward.  by  dint  of  c^intiouoLUi 
ini)H>rliiniti{ut,  to  question  Parliament  tu*  to  the  propriety  of 
reviving  the  old  cluim.t  to  the  Fronch  throne  (143).  Bofoi-e 
answering  thi«  ipieistion,  however,  or  oven  considering  the 
more  gonuml  iine  of  war  with  Fiuneo.  the  iwtales  HUgge^t^id 
that  the  floiint  of  Hainault  l>e  connulted  in  the  matter.  This 
nohleman.  who  ha*!  his  own  perrtoiwl  grienuKVJt  again^^t  Philip, 
was  in  no  way  loth  to  see  his  enemy  humbled,  itnt  he,  too, 
recognised  the  m^rtuusnesi^  of  vnir.  iind  8o  iidvised  the  English 
commissioners  who  eamo  to  him  t»  seek  the  alliance  of  vari- 
ous continental  sUiti-n  Imfore  Inking  any  final  sl«p,  Thus  was 
inaugurated  the  jKilhy  from  which  Edward  afterwards  ho])ed 
MO  much,  but  at^'tually  gained  xo  little.  The  King  was  not 
ready,  however,  even  yet,  to  altandon  all  hopes  of  ii  pea«'«- 
ful  settlement,  no  when  he  named  his  couunissioncrs  to  ttiu 
Continent  he  enijwwered  them  to  treat  conrerning  all  (jues- 
tions  then  bi'fore  the  Parliament  of  l*aris  (144).  From  what 
aftei'wards  hapjiened  at  Valenciennej*  it  Ls  evident  that  he  also 
gave  thein  explicit  instructions  concerning  Artois. 

The  first  finiits  of  the  endeavors  of  the  English  amliassadoiv 
was  aconfoTOiice  of  reprcsenlalive.'s  from  the  l^ow  Countriw 
and  {Jemiany,  which  met  at  Valenciennes  (145),  Though 
Philij),  yielding  U}  inijmt  intltK^nceis  had  promtM^l  to  send 
delegatus  to  1  latnault.  he  failed  ta  keep  his  word,  and  finally  an 
embassy  consisllngof  Jeanne  of  Vwloii«.  Sir  .John  of  Hninuult, 
and  othei-s.  was  sent  t^)  inquire  itito  tlie  cause  of  his  dolln- 
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quency  (146).  Meanwhile  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  showed  that 
his  master  was  not  entering  upon  this  war  throug'h  ambition 
or  vainglory,  but  that  on  the  other  hand  he  was  most  eager 
for  peace,  if  peace  could  be  gained  on  honorable  terms  and  the 
English  claims  in  Scotland  and  Guienne  be  preserved.  The 
confiscation  of  Guienne,  however  (147),  and  the  news  that  the 
French  King  would  not  consent  to  treat  put  an  end  to  all 
hopes  of  a  friendly  accommodation,  and  early  in  June  war 
actually  began  along  the  borders  (148). 

After  the  breaking  up  of  the  Valenciennes  conference  the 
English  legates  set  a>)out  their  business  of  gaining-  alliances  in 
grim  earnest,  and,  by  playing  upon  the  numerous  causes  of 
camplaint  which  existed  against  Philip,  they  succeeded,  before 
their  return  home  in  August,  in  gaining  a  goodly  number  of 
promises  of  assistance  from  various  nobles   and  princes  in 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.    Of  especial  impK)rtance  was 
the  compact  made  with  the  Emperor  on  July  13,  whereby 
nmtual  aid  was  promised  against  all  common  enemies  and 
especially  against  the  King  of  France  (149). 

Meanwhile,  Edward  had  not  been  idle.  On  June  8  he 
received  word  from  his  ambassadors,  and  four  days  later  ex- 
pressed his  determination  of  crossing  over  to  Guienne  in  per- 
son. Before  he  was  able  to  (»arrv  out  this  idea,  however, 
events  hud  transpired  which  materially  changed  his  original 
plans  for  a  canipiiign  (150). 

The  return  of  the  Hni})assad()rs  from  the  Continent  put  new 
vigor  into  the  King's  preparations.  On  August  18  he  sum- 
moned a  Parliament  for  September  26  to  provide  for  the 
government  of  the  realm  during  his  absence  in  Guienne,  and 
on  the  21st,  and  again  on  tlie  28th,  he  issued  what  might  ]>e 
called  his  first  declaration  of  war  (151).  On  the  26th  he  rati- 
fied the  tnMity  witli  the  EmiMM'or  and  various  other  conven- 
tions which  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  made  (152). 

These  documents  are  iinj)ortant  as  revt^aling  Edward's  posi- 
tion on  th(*  (»ve  of  hostilities.  His  real  reasons  for  entering 
uix)n  the  war  appear  in  his  lettcM-s  to  the  nation,  and  an> 
simply  the  old  complaints  which  he  had  ])een  compelled  to 
make  so  many  times  before:  the*  ])ersistent  aid  which  the 
French  (»xt(*nded  to  the  Scotch,  and  their  unveiled  efforts  to 
confiscate  (luiernie.  It  is  important  to  note  also  that  he  still 
applied  to  Philij)  the  title  King  of  P'rance,  thus  clearly  indi- 
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catinjj  that  hfl  hnd  fw  yet  n<i  wriniir*  intPiitinri  of  clftiinirid  thiil 
dignity  for  liiiiitH^'l T.  This  U  (|iiit('  t-vifliint  in  >*piU'  of  lh<>  fact 
tliiit  «t  this  very  tinir,  in  Uin  |ptt4>r  U>  the  Kmppnir,  hi^  writes 
of  Philip  iiw  "rullintf  liinwi'lf  King  of  Franco''  (153).  Thin  is  \ 
\hc  rirnt  intimation  that  he  had  any  intention  whati»m'ver  of 
questioning  that  nionan^h's  right  to  thti  throne,  In  deter- 
mining hiH  motived  neveral  things  niui?t  ))e  taken  intj>  H<^<-oiiiit. 
The  fiu't  that  he  did  not  again  employ  this  or  any  similar 
expi-ession  for  so  long  a  time  ereatoa  a  strong  pr&tumption,  at 
leiuit,  that  at  the  beginning  of  hostilitie«  he  attached  very  little 
impojirtnee  to  it  in  his  own  mind.  A  careful  analysis  of  siih- 
sequent  eventj;  eonfirmf  and  Mtn^ngfhens  thii-  view.  A«  we 
have  jiiHt  seen,  Edward,  in  his  letter  of  August  :iH.  did  not  in 
any  way  make  Philip'[»  title  »  causL'  for  war.  nor  did  he.  aave 
on  one  ocwwion,  under  the  spur  of  ArtoiaV  influence,  and  in 
hii«  corre-spondence  ("oncernlng  ItU  foreign  alliances,  niuko  any 
mtimation  of  this  sort  until  after  h*  had  quartered  the  French 
and  KngliMh  urtns.  Now.  it  will  iw  shown  that  this  last  step 
was  a  war  measure  pure  and  wimple.  There  is  little  reason 
for  interpreting  the  earlier  hint«  in  any  other  way.  It  nuwt 
lie  rememlK'rcd  that  Edward  was  seeking  aid  among  those 
who.  for  vanou-s  iftuse,-*.  were  nursing  griemnces  against 
Philip.  His  own  partirular  coniplaint/t  in  Scotland  and 
Uuienne  would  he  of  little  interest  U)  his  allies.  A  promise, 
as  King  of  Franee,  to  remove  theirs  might  pi-ove  a  strong 
liond  of  union. 

On  SeptemlM-r  10  .John  de  Thnmdestone  arrived  in  England 
(liHj.  and  in  view  of  the  news  he  Imnight  with  him  Fklward 
det^miined  to  postiKine  for  the  tinier  his  exj)edition  to  (iuieiiiie. 
Though  the  Pai'liament  which  met  at  Weitminster  proposed 
vigorous  measures,  and  the  King  was  disposed  to  listen  fa- 
vtirahly  to  the  pntrejities  of  his  iilltej*  U)  crossover  «*•«.  it  was 
detenuined  to  make  one  last  endeavor  to  gain  hy  negotiation 
what,  in  view  of  the  ever  closer  union  Jn'tween  France  and 
Scotland,  appeared  so  hazardous  to  attempt  by  war.  On 
October  .S,  therefore.  Kdwanl  coiuriiissioncil  the  Bi^rhop  of 
Linw)In  and  others  to  treat  for  a  settlement  of  disputes  in 
(iuienne.  and  if  ixissible  to  arrnngi-  a  truce  or  a  final  [tejice 
with  iKrfh  France  and  Scotland  (155).  Fearful,  however,  of  the 
results  of  this  mission  he  eruiKiwi-red  them  to  negotiate  for 
further  ullJaHCCs  on  the  Continent  (ISll).     The  next  day.  the 
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same  on  which  Parliament  adjourned,  the  Eng'Iish  delegates 
received  their  credentials  and  departed  from  London  (157). 
IJefore  the}'  left  the  country,  however,  the  King  was  led  to 
take  a  step  of  quite  a  different  character. 

Rol>ert  of  Artois  had  been  among  the  first  to  welcome  back 
to  England  the  men  who  had  been  sent  to  try  the  temper  of 
the  rulers  in  (lermany  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  he  had  been 
an  interested  observer  of  events  since  their  return.      Now,  in 
the  instructions  which  the  WestminsU^r  Parliament  gave  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  his  colleagues,  Philip  was  styled 
**the  illustrious  King  of  France."    This  was  directly  opposed 
to  Count  Itolwrt's  advice,  as  we    know,  and   not  at  all  in 
keeping  with  the  precedent  established  in  Edward's  letter  to 
Louis  of  Bavaria.    It  is  this  backward  step,  as  it  undoubtedly 
appeared  to  Artois,  that  probalJy  explains  the  peculiar  scene 
w  hich  now  transpired.     In  a  banquet  at  London,  Robert,  by 
means  of  ingenious  taunts,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  King  to 
swear  in  a  decidedly  braggadwia  manner  that  before  the  year 
had  passed  he  would  install  his  wife  as  Queen  of  Fraucre,  though 
he  could  nuister  but  one  man  to  Philip's  four  (158).     In  accord- 
ance with  this  oath,  therefore,  he  instructed  his  ambassadors  to 
l>ear  his  d(»fiance  to  Philip  (159),  and  named  the  Duke  of 
Bnibant  his  vicar  in  Fi"ance  (100). 

\Vhil(»  these  things  were  tninsj)iring  in  England  papal  em- 
issaries wen?  busy  at  the  Fihmk-Ii  court,  and  finally  persuaded 
the  Kint*"  to  stop  all  hostile  opc^rations  against  Guienne  from 
Octoln^r  4  till  the  followint^  Christmas  if  Edward  would  not 
invade  Seotlaiul  or  France.  Tn fortunately  the  appeanince  of 
the  English  ambassadors  just  at  this  juncture  created  the 
iinj)ressi()n  that  active  iiK^asures  were  in  j)rcpanition,  so  Philip 
sent  the  Count  of  Alenvon  to  guard  his  coasts  from  hostile 
attack.  But  the  expected  invasion  did  not  come,  for  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  prevented  Kdward  from  crossing  the 
channel  (KU). 

The  iiist  inten*uj)tion  came  from  th«^  Scotch,  and  finally,  on 
January  4,  188S,  Edward  began  activ**  measures  against  them. 
It  was  not  until  April  that  he  al)and()ne(l  what  turned  out  to 
be  a  very  unsatisfactory  campaign  in  order  to  give  his  undi- 
vided att(Mition  to  Franc(»  (1*)2).  M(»anwhile  another  influ- 
ence was  at  work  which  ilkistrates  his  attitude  toward  Philip 
(nen  as  cle^irly  as  the  precedence  which  he  gave  to  Scotch  over 
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Fiviioh  affair^!,  I.al*'  in  September  or  eai'lyui  October.  18ST, 
tMward  li'Hriicd  thiit  pipal  iiiRM<eiig»rH  were  alN>ut  to  itomu  to 
Eti|rl)iii<l.  Knowing  their  iuis»ioii  nnd  wii^liing  U)  justify  hiiu- 
rii'lf  for  the  steps  which  he  had  tuken,  he  wrote  to  Benedif-t  to 
explain  why  ho  had  ilecltirud  war  and  had  alliwl  hiuLsplf  with 
the  Emperor.  This  letter  m  important  a»  revealing  hi«  ri>«| 
iittitiide  t^jwaii)  the  cliiiniM  which  he  had  so  recently  made.  If 
he  had  Iwen  poHwejwed  by  the  sincere  conviction  that  Philip 
imjiiHtly  occupiod  the  French  throve  ho  wonid  havn  made  this 
a  princi{Hil  muae  for  hoHtilitiew.  Up.  however,  merely  repeats 
the  phra8t>  iiued  in  bix  treaty  with  IjouIh,  and  elalmrateH  ttn  his 
geimino  grievanceH  the  French  aid  to  the  Scoteh  and  their 
unwarranted  attjick«  on  (Juienne  (10S). 

The  arriviil  of  the  papal  leguttw  alKiiit  the  middle  of  Dettem- 
lierpnidui'edadecided,  thoutrh  temporary,  influem'o  onalTairs, 
and  illiinttrateK  how  great  was  the  Pope's  power  even  during 
the  Avignon  |)eriod.  On  ncceinljor  10  tho  King  mimmoned  a 
Purliainent  for  February  3, 133S.  to  consider  Benedict's  pro- 
)K>.-<alH,  but  niejinwhile.  on  the  34th,  probably  having  been  in- 
foriiie<i  of  Philip'*  consent  to  an  Armistice,  he  agreed  not  to 
invade  France  until  March  1  (lil4).  His  willingnesa  to  make 
this  eonc<!HHion  at  thin  advanced  stage  of  affairs  \»  worthy  of 
note,  for  in  addition  to  hi.4  complainttt  in  Ouienne,  his  wrath 
had  been  aroiir>ed  in  another  direction. 

Ever  since  I.Siri,  when  Lnnis  do  Nevers  had  submitted  to 
Ihi-  French  King,  the  inten'sts  of  the  Fleintsli  people,  had 
bmught  them  into  .iharp  contlict  with  their  C-oiint,  The  battle 
of  Caswi'l  hiul  not  t«>nded  to  heal  ti/w  bnmeh  {!*{&);  and  with 
the  giviwing  trouble  l«>tween  Kmnce  and  England,  Flanders, 
with  its  turbulent  internal  liistory.  tH-eufiie  an  importimt  factor 
in  the  contest.  The  constant  uprising  Hgainnt  the  Count's 
authority  cxa»jM'rat*vd  bim  beyond  enduninee,  and.  unmindful 
of  the  interests  of  his  jx'ople  and  desirous  only  of  pleasing  his 
royal  friend  at  Paris,  he  ordered,  in  1336,  the  ari-e*t  of  all 
English  subjects  in  Flanders.  Edward  immediately  retaliated. 
On  October  .'i  he  oi'den>d  the  ftrnM't  of  all  Flemings  wherever 
found  within  his  Iwrders,  and  on  the  18th,  after  sending  a 
protest  to  Louis  for  his  Iwhavior,  prohibiti-d  the  exjwrt  of 
wool  to  Flanders  until  he  could  learn  the  result  of  his  let- 
ter (Itirt).  8o  rigorously  did  heenfortw  this  injunction  that  he 
would  not  grant  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant  to  estab- 
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lish  iL  Hta|klf  ill  hid  <.-<>untry  until  he  had  promised  that  the 
Flotuin^  would  in  nu  way  l*enefit  by  duch  a  uoiii-etisiun  (IGl)- 
Thi>  };r4>att-!«t  diatrc>aa  itiunediately  prevailed  in  the  lar^  iiiauu- 
facturintr  ("itica,  hut  the  Count  would  not  yield  thouK'b  E>lward 
wasmost  oHt^ertofTuin  faiafriend»hip(16S).    The  English  King 
hiul  Ihh'u  lulvist'd  of  tlio  importuiu-^  of  (raining  the  Flemingii 
as  liiM  iUlioM  in  the  Hppnwuhing  war  with  Frant-e,  so  when  he 
sent  his  iiiinuiissioners  to  the  Continent  in  1337  he  gave  them 
letten)  of  cn-dence  to  Ijoiiin  of  Creey  and  t«  the  coiiiiuonaltie:! 
of  Bnim'fi.  (ihent.  and  Ypres  (l«y).     The  inhabitants)  of  the 
cities  nn-eixed  thoni  (.■ordially,  thou}ih  the  Count  remained  a* 
hostile  lis  hcforc     At  Ghent,  paitit-ularly,  party  feelinjf  ran 
hiyh.  and  when  Kdwnrd's  miniateru  reached  the  city  they  were 
lU'cordcd  a  ht>arty  welcome  by  both  the  ^rietocratic  and  popu- 
lar jMuties,  which  weiT  lit  this  time  united  in  one  common 
hatred  ii^iiiist   their  ruler  (110).     Sohier  de  Courtrai,   who 
weiiied  to  aci.  il>*  their  repres»Mitative,  not  only  declared  for  an 
Knglish  iilliaiice,  Imt  justified  this  action  on  the  ground  that 
Edward  111  was  rightful  King  of  France  (171).     He  did  this 
undoulitcdly  in  the  hopes  of  interposing  Iwtween  the  city  and 
its  Count  an  overlord  whose  own  interests  would  work  for 
iKith  the  iiidustriiil  and  iHilitical  well-lK'ing  of  the  people.     The 
siil)se(|ui'iit  arrest  and  dentil  of  Courtnii  and  the  fonnation  of 
11  rliwr  iilliaiui'  ln'tweeii   Louis  and  his  proti^ctor  i|imshed. 
however,  for  rJii-  time  beinsj,  till  hii|M's  of  aid  from  this  ipiar- 
t.'r(IT-.'). 

I,(.iiis.  wli.i  saw  witli  <le<-i.  com-eni  the  ctforLs  of  the  Eng- 
lisii  iicif.itlatiiiu>  iiri  lii>  projile,  sent  his  natural  brother  to  for- 
tify liie  i.-lan.l  nrCa.Uiul  |17:^).  with  the  evident  iut^'ution  of 
iiiten-epliiij:  the  Hi<lif>|...r  Linicjhi  and  Ills  colleiigues  on  their 
w:iy  hoirie.  arid  of  elieekiiijr,  as  far  as  possible,  iiny  further 
eoniinunii-atii'invitli  the  (.'oTitiiieiit.  'riiisoceuimtion  seriously 
iriterf.-n'il  with  Hdward's  plan  of  I'xporthig  wool  to  Bnilmiit 
(IT-i),and  Sir  Waller  Manny  wusin-eurdingly  riistrueted  tocmsl 
ttie  Klrinisii  jrjii'risoii.  He  eaptui'ed  the  island  on  N()veml>er 
1.]  and  took  Sir  (iuy  a  niplive  t..  KntrUiKl  (IT:.). 

In  spile  of  Kdward's  eoneession>.  llie  year  18:tt  liroiight 
small  liiipi's  of  p(-aei'.  Tlninfrli  lie  extended  the  truee  until 
June  i'4.  anil  further  a^rrewl  iii.t  to  invade  Kraiice  at  all  until 
<hie  iKitii'e  had  been  jriven,  he  ^'ranted  these  terms  rather 
through  imiiiij   intervention  thaTi   lieeiiuse  of  any  lively  hoi>c 
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Uial  at  this  liitu  Juy  hotttilitlos  could  1»  Bvoided,  He  there- 
fore continued  his  preparatioiw  for  w»i-  (17t)),  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, whicii  iiswimblfd  on  Fehi-imrj  3  to  consider  French  af- 
faire*, informed  the  t^rdinals  that  there  coiild  Iw  no  tinid  pcai'«  I 
with  Philip  until  ht^  hud  returned  the  landH  in  fTuienne,  whieh 
he  had  iinjiiHtly  litdd  for  ho  lonj^  a  while  (177). 

Mi'iMi while  I'hiliii  wuw  if iving ample  eviilence  that  theiv  wan   ' 
liut  little  likelihood  of  hm  ever  agreeing  to  these  eondlttons. 
An  early  ii.'*  January  K  Edwaitl  wai*  forced  to  auk  the  common- 
alty of  CiCMOa  to  prevent  tJie  ttailing  of  certain  galleys,  which 
wore  bt.'ing  titt«?d  out  for  ii'm  enemies  (ITiS).     He  wa^  soon 
called  upon  to  fai^e  a  more  (terious  danger.     Philip,  evidently 
eager  to  gain  poasesirion  of  Guiennc  befoi'e  it  could  be  de- 
fended from  alti-oad.  collected  an  army  in  l^anguedoe,  and  in 
April   enlen-d  the  Agenois  (17H).     In  March  Edward,  who   , 
was  then  at  Berwick,  learned  that  a  combined  French  and  I 
8coU'h  attack  was  1>eing  planned  against  hiu  coasts,  and  on  the   ' 
23d  of  this  month  his  enemies  saiikcd  the  city  of  Portsmouth    | 
(180).     In  view  of  tliesi-  facte,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  though 
he  still  paid  deference  to  papal  influenee  (181),  he  abto  eontin- 
ueil  pre)iarations  for  war  (i«2).     Finally,  on  May  (t,  wearied 
liy  his  useless  effort**,  he  dec.lai'ed  thti  truce  to  Iw  revoked, 
n'wce  Philip  refused  to  observe  it  (183),     From  this  time  fortli 
he  pushed  his  plans  for  crossing  the  channel,  and  on  July  Iti 
bo  set  sail  from  Orwell.    Six  days  later  he  landed  at  Autweri* 
(IS4). 

When  Kdward  reai-hed  the  Continent  he  lost  no  time'  in 
Uking  up  the  business  for  which  he  bad  come.  After  having 
aiuiulicd  a  commission,  which  he  had  granted  od  Jmie  ril  at 
{Dipal  intervention  to  treat  with  Philip  "a«  King  of  France," 
lie  set  alfout  strengthening  his  alliatices  for  the  campaign  U[>on 
which  he  was  so  eager  to  enter  (LSf)).  But  his  enthusiasm 
was  by  no  ini'jins  stuire<l  by  those  on  whose  aid  he  had  counted 
NO  much.  Dinap|>ointment  met  hiu]  almost  at  everj'  turn. 
His  allies  at  first  hung  Irnek  l»'c«use  of  the  nonpayment  of 
their  promised  subsidi«w,  and  he  was  forced  to  adopt  severe 
nieasuri'^  to  ewure  the  wool  whicli  was  to  remove  this  diffi- 
culty (1S8).  TUeu  the  Duke  of  Hratmnt  develojted  a  fatal 
facility  in  invenliug  excuses  for  dflay  mid  liad  U)  be  further 
brilH-d  by  generous  ixtumicrcial  privileges  (l«7).  Hut  even 
thin  failed  to  be  effi'i.tivc,  and  tinall.v  the  prinees  shifted  their 
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resjK)nsihility  by  t<*lling  Edward  that  he  must  secure  author- 
it}'  a.s  imperial  vicar  In^fore  thov  could  render  him  active  Hen- 
ice.  The  King  accordingly  set  out  for  Coblentz  and  met  the 
Emperor  late  in  August  or  early  in  September.  The  nego- 
tiations which  fpUowed  are  significant  (188).  Louis,  angered 
))y  French  encroachments  on  the  Empire  and  roused  as  well 
by  Philip's  duplicity  as  by  papal  animosity  toward  himself, 
was  not  unwilling  to  strengthen  the  treaty  already  made  with 
England,  and  Edward  skillfull}'  played  upon  his  friend's 
resentment  in  order  to  subserve  his  own  ends.  Philip  was 
made  out  to  )>e  a  usurper,  not  only  from  the  English,  but  also 
from  the  German  point  of  view,  and  EMward  was  commissioned 
by  the'*  defender  of  justice  in  all  Christendom"  to  pupisb  him 
for  his  crimes.  He  accordingly  arranged  a  campaig>n  for  the 
following  July,  ostensi))ly  for  the  recovery  of  Cambrai,  which 
the  French  unjustly  occupied. 

There  now  lay  )>efore  the  English  King  a  winter  of  forced 
inactivity,  during  which  he  strove  most  earnestly  but  in  vain 
to  gather  military  capital  for  himself.  Though  a  few  unim- 
poi-tant  allia!ic(»s  wen*  negotiated,  the  Flemings,  whose  aid 
Edward,  as  we  have  seen,  had  early  sought  to  gain,  refused 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  English  cause  (189).  M(^an- 
while  Philip  Jind  the  Pope,  through  active  military  operations 
(llMOaiul  incessant  intrigue,  eiidcMivorcnl  to  weaken  his  p<x*<i- 
tion.  Shortiv  aft(M'  liis  return  from  Co!)lentz.  l^^nedict  re- 
nionst rated  witli  liini  for  daring  to  enter  iiito  an  alliance  with 
Louis  (r.M).  Moved  hy  this  [)rotest.  he  consented,  on  Novein- 
be!-  15.  to  entei'  into  fiirtlier  nc^gotiations  with  ''our  cousin ""^ 
who  "calls  himself  King  of  Franc(»"  (li>:^).  On  December  15 
he  acconhMJ  to  Philip  the  tith^  King  of  France  (li^8).  Hut 
these  proceedings  simply  furnished  oni*  more  instance  of  the 
icvspect  paid  to  i)a])al  infhnMice  and  n^vealed  the  utter  hojK?- 
lessiKv^s  of  any  peaceful  accommodation. 

During  this  same  piM'iod,  tilso,  Philip  was  conducting  a  little 
ne<rotiation  on  his  own  account,  and  with  such  success  that  for 
a  whil(^  In*  (h^tachcvi  the  Emp«'ror  from  th(»  English  alliance. 
Edward's  hiaggadocio  rc^narks  (li^4)  when  he  heard  of  what 
was  troinu'  on  serv**  hut  to  l)rin<r  out  into  clearer  n»li<»f  the 
chagrin  which  lu'  had  felt  ev(M'sinct'  he  had  discovered  on  what 
unstable  foundations  his  hopes  for  aid  against  the  French  were 
laid  (V.K)).     Under  these  conditions  it  is  easy  to  imagine  his 
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iiiipiitieno?  h^  tli(<  duy  fnt  for  tbu  m<M!ting  of  bin  aWws  di¥w 
near.  On  -Inly  Hi.  l3SJt,  Iwfoiv  leaving  Antwerp  forVilviHtr- 
dcii.  ho  sont  to  the  Fo])e  and  L'olU>gL>  of  cardinulii  an  elaborate 
jUHtifJcatton  of  his  cluiniH  to  the  Fi-eneh  throne  (lys).  The  datv 
of  this  lotter.  foming  on  the  eve  of  what  he  undoulttedly 
triiHted  would  l»  a  decisive  eniitpaign  Rgaln'^t  Philip,  is  Nig- 
TiiticAnt,  and  points  tu  the  eonelur^iuii  lliut  while  Edward  aimed 
to  ailonce  l{enedi<^t  he  aluo  hop^d  to  remove  hh  far  as  possi- 
ble from  the  niindp"  of  tlic  prineej'  whatt-ver  wniples  might 
n>main  lo  prove  it  barrier  to  their  elfieient  service. 

The  effe^-t  on  Edward  of  this  firj^t  invasion  of  France  inuKt 
have  lieen  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  his  early  boy- 
hood's experience  against  the  S«:oteh.  It  was  not  until  Sep- 
teiiiWr  20  that  hie  columns  were  ready  t*>  advance,  and,  though 
he  counted  the  H^iiperor's  men  in  his  mnks  (197),  the  Duke  of 
Bralmnt  refused  to  join  him  until  Cambrai  had  l>eon  foniiatly 
invested.  When  this  siege  was  nvistxl  and  Edward  had  crossed 
the  ancient  Inirders  of  the  Empii*e  into  France,  the  Counts  of 
Namurand  Hainault  refa-M'd  to  iidvani-e  any  fnrthor  against 
their  feudal  suKcruin.  When  Philip  persist^'ntly  declined  a 
pitebed  l«ttle  others  of  the  princes  deseiled  the  English  mnks. 
atid,  on  account  of  the  time  of  ye«r,  there  was  nothing  left  for 
toward  to  do  but  to  i-eturn  to  Antwei-j),  where  he  arrived 
latt'  in  Oetolwr  {I'JIS).  The  prosiKxrts  of  anotlier  idle  winter, 
with  no  Imtter  niRti>rial  n]xin  which  to  build  up  his  plans  for 
a  second  cam{>itign  tliAn  that  which  hiid  already  proven  itself 
so  uncertain,  must  have  been  littlw  pleasing  ti>  one  of  Etiwanl's 
nature.  Hut,  all  unknown  to  himself,  new  allies  weiv  lieing 
prepared  for  him  by  the  short-sighted  policy  which  Philip 
had  re^'cntly  inaugurated  toward  the  Flemings.  In  spite  of 
his  first  failuni  Edward  had  notyet  utterly  despaired  of  bring- 
ing Flaiideri*  to  his  side.  Following  his  feudal  prejudices, 
however,  he  still  strove  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Count,  but 
yielding  to  uulitary  necessity,  heHl.xo  opi-n»^d  negotiations  with 
the  town»,  and  they  now  rallied  to  bis  support. 

The  welcome  which  Sohier  de  Oourtrai  had  wcorded  to  the 
English  ambassadors  in  1337  revealed  to  Philip  how  natural  it 
was  for  the  "good  towns"  to  fcimiulattt  a  jwliticjil  prognim 
in  iM-copdance  with  the  dictuleu  of  their  commercial  interests 
(I!)!)).  He  accordingly  urged  upon  the  t^unt  the  advisability 
of  wiuuing  their  fidelity  (2(M).     The  fitvors.  however,  which 
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were  helped  upon  Bruges  did  not  pacify  Ghent,  which,  after 
all,  provtHi  to  l>c  the  center  of  opposition.  The  stoppug'e  of 
the  English  wool  had  created  a  business  stagnation  which  was 
now  resulting  in  starvation;  and  finally  the  people  of  the  city 
,were  led  to  seek  the  advice  of  James  Van  Artevelde,  who  p)er- 
suaded  them  to  assume  a  neutral  policy  toward  the  ^reat 
struggle  which  was  ))eginning  to  surge  around  their  borders, 
hi  the  hopes  that  eiich  contestant  would  force  the  other  to 
resptH't  their  position.  They  would  thus  escape  the  ravages 
of  war,  and  prosperity  would  gradually  return  to  them. 
Shortly  after  this  Van  Ailevelde  was  elected  captain  of  St. 
John  (201). 

Philip,   recognizing  the  importance  of  the  action  of  the 
Gantr)is,  immediately  instituted  repressive  measures.     He  or- 
dered their  goods  at  Tournay  and  other  places  to  be  seized, 
and  on  Januarv  12  summoned  his  fences  to  meet  at  Amiens  at 
the  middle  of  Lent.     Itecognizing,  however,  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  an  effective  campaign,  he  soon  adopted  a  temporiz> 
ing  policy.     Meanwhile  at  Ghent  itself  events  soon  convinced 
the  citizens  of  the  wisdom  of  their  policy.     On  February  1 
representatives  of  the  city  had  visited  the  Count  of  Gueldres, 
who  was  Edward's  representative  on  the  Continent,  and  gained 
from  him  a  provisional  promise  of  wool  through  Dordrecht. 
The  Count  ill  II  Parliamont  at  Bruges  was  compelled  to  agriH? 
to   this  jirning(»nient,  and    in    March   the   first  consignment 
arnv(Hl.     Kdward,   who   hoped   to   make   out  of   this   small 
heginiiing  a  political  iilliaiice  with  Flanders,  wrote  most  cor- 
dial letters  to  th(*  towns  on  May  S  (24)2)  expressing  his  desire 
for  some  permanent   treaty.     l)(»legates  aceordingh'  met  at 
Antwerj).     The  KhMnint'-s,  however,  would  agree  only  to  a 
commercial  c()m])act  which,  among  other  things,  recognized 
th(^  neutrality  of  thcMr  country.     This  was  signed  on  June  10 
and  accepted  by  Edward  on  the  ^(Ith  (2t):5).     Meanwhile  Van 
Artinelde's  policy  received  its  full  vindication  by  a  promise 
whii'h  Philii)  made  at  Paris  on  the  13th  to  a  similar  agree- 
ment (204).     So  eagiM*  were  the  t()wns|)e()ple  to  maintiiin  their 
position  that  wIkmi  Kdward.  in  his  passage  to  the  Continent, 
undertook,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  i)romises,  to  stop  at 
Sluvs  thcv  collected,  undtM*  the  leadership  of  the  captain  of 
St.  John,  to  prevent  his  landing  (2();"}). 

The  lirst  serious  complication  in  this  ])lan  "to  restore  peace, 
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liberty,  and  tmdc  to  the  land"  (awi)  cuine  when  the  Eiiglisli 
Kinj;  wftH  iimdi'  vicar  of  the  Knipiri?,  Count  Louis  sent  dclu- 
gati'M  tu  Uit'  iiioutiug  whii^h  likln-iii'd  (-ullii.1  ut  MiH'biin  auoii 
aiter  hi»  return  from  Ooblcntz  und  aououru'ed  hin  ial(>ntionM 
to  i"«Mdcr  ull  tho  si-rvices  which  ho  owed  an  lord  of  im[H!rial 
Flandffrs,  After  that,  however,  he  failed  to  respond  to  luiy 
odvaiu'eri  (2it7).  and  the  eitiex,  itM  we  hiive  attiwly  Heeii,  eould 
not  he  tempted  to  altaitdon  tlieir  neutral  position,  tiiuu^h 
the  Emperor  aj^ri-f-d  to  eoiH|iier  for  tliem  Lille.  I)ouui,  and 
Hcthune,  and  Edward  pi^omised  not  <mly  to  reestablish  the 
Htaple  among  them,  hut  am  Kiii^;  of  Fraiiue  to  reinovn  all  the 
evil  measureti  under  whieh  they  were  laboring  {&)S).  The 
first  influence  to  destroy  this  situution  came  from  Philip. 

Early  in  183U  the  French  King  again  recognized  the  neu- 
trality of  the  townij,  though  he  was  undoubt«tlly  aware  that 
at  that  very  moment  secret  meaaurcii  were  under  way  which 
would  render  neutrality  imiKuwible.  Certain  "  leliaert " 
knights  had  organized  in  Lille.  Douai,  and  H.  Omer  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  Ghent  und  its  confederates.  At 
Dixnuind,  on  their  way  to  Brugen,  they  werejoiucd  liyC^unl 
Ijouib.  who  had  come  from  Tournay,  where  a  French  army 
wan  l)eing  collected  for  the  evident  purpose  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  any  favorable  Hituatiun  which  tbii>  ont^^iitrise  might 
ci-eate.  Though  tiie  Ilrugeoiw  easily  warded  off  the  danger 
which  threatened  them,  thti  faith  of  the  towns  in  the  French 
King  was  rudely  shaken,  and  in  their  protest*  Uioy  demandL-d 
the  restoration  of  Lille,  Domti,  luid  Ik'tliune.  which  Edwai-d 
had  HO  recently  promiiod  them.  Though  a  definite  answer 
wa^not  given  thciii.  fear  of  an  Englirihinciii-Hion  made  caution 
nceesaary,  no  a  genemi  promise  that  they  Hhould  rc^vive  ju»- 
licB  wa«  iiuide.  <Jn  OetolK^r  S!{,  while  Philip  was  facing  Ed- 
ward's hostti  near  Flamengerie,  the  towns  collated  lheir\\ 
forces,  with  the  evident  int«!ntion  of  attacking  Lille  and  Douai  1' 
if  the  English  were  successful,  of  defeiTding  themselves  if  the  I 
French  were  victorious.  At  this  juncture  the  Count,  appar-  ' 
ently  recognizing  the  danger  of  an  English  alliance  (2(>9),  in  ^ 
view  (if  the  slmined  rchitiotis  then  existing  with  France,  has- 
tened to  Courtmi  and  calltni  a  Parliament  for  Octobor  21  for 
the  ostensible  |)nrp«ise  of  informing  the  tiiwns  that  Philip  had 
consented  to  their  demands  (iU)).  The  popular  lejwiei-s,  in- 
eluding  Van  Artevelde,  fell  into  the  trap.     When  the  rcpro- 
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Hontatives  of  the  cities  came  together,  several  days  were 
wasted  in  useless  discussion,  and  when  Louis  heard  of  Ed- 
ward's withdrawal  he  hastened  into  France.  Chagrined  at 
their  own  credulity  and  led  by  the  invasions  which  now  began 
on  the  French  borders  to  see  how  lightly  Philip  regarded  the 
neutrality  which  they  had  striven  so  strenuously  to  attain^ 
the  Flemish  leaders  were  prepared  to  listen  with  willing 
minds  to  the  new  propositions  for  an  English  alliance,  which 
soon  cam<»  to  them. 

The  English  King  had  returned  to  Antwerp  after  his  fruit- 
less campaign  with  a  quickened  sense  of  the  absolute  need  of 
winning  the  strength  of   Flanders  to  his  side  (211).     At  a 
meeting  of  the  allies  on  November  12  it  was  determined  to 
make  one  more  trial  in  this  direction  (212).     Edward,  how- 
ever, mov(^d  by  feudal  prejudice,  could  not  yet  abandon  the 
idea  of  gaining   Louis's  cooperation.     On  the  13th,    there- 
fore, he  sent  offers  of  a  matrimonial  alliance  to  him.     But  at 
.th(»  same  time  recognizing  that  the  real  strength  lay  in  the  cit- 
ies, h<*,  i)romised  them  that  as  King  of  France  he  would  not  only 
maintain  their  ancient  privileges,  but  would  also  grant  them 
new  ones.     Th(»n,  as  he  had  done  before,  he  assured  them  that 
he  would  restore  Lille,  Douai,  and  Bethune,  and  finally  agreed 
to  use  his  influence*  toward  removing  the  papal  l)ans  which 
Philip   lijid   caused  to   he  pl{ic(»d  upon  them  (213).     On  the 
loth  he  ('()inniissi()!ic(l  Hralmnt  to  treat  for  alliances  and  for 
the  n»(lrcss  of  t^ric^vjinces  at  Cadsand  ("214).     The  fii*st  fruits 
of  these   pr()e(M'(li!i<*-s   was  a   tn^aty  signed  on   DcM*emlK»r   ti^ 
whicli  providiHJ  for  mutual  aid  hetwcM'n  Kdward  and  Hrabant 
durinjr  the  war  and  esta!)lished  (^xtcMisive  commercial  privi- 
leges   !)etAveen    Brabant  and   the    Flemish  <'ities  (215).     The 
respect  of  th«»  townsnicMi  for  the  l(*tt<M*  of  legality  was  what 
apparently  prev«'nt(Ml  th(Mn   from  going  any  further  at  this 
time,   for  Vaii  Artevt^lde  informed  Edward  that  if  he  would 
formally  assume  the  title  and  arms  of  Fnmce  the  people  would 
loyally  support  him.     On  Jaiuiary  4,  1H4<),  therefore,  Edward 
sent  commissioinMs  to  (jluMit   to  consider  this  matter  (216). 
A  little  later  Ih»  visited  the  city  himself,  and  at  Art(»velde's 
advice  (21 7)  (juartered  thtMirmsof  En<rljindand  France.    Hut  as 
the  Hemings  wen*  not  satisfied  without  a  title,  so  Edward  was 
not  fuUv  content  without  their  Count.     On  the  2t)th,  there- 
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f.iro,  liy  till'  tifHt  imblic  lltt('mIw■(^  in  whit'li  be  uned  hiw  nnw 
si^rmittirc  iiM  Kinjj  of  KniiK'C.  he.  wli>twcd  Sir  Guy  (21^).  who 
had  Ix'eii  hit*  prisoner  t>ver  Anw  tlit'  Imttlc  of  (.VlNand.  Like 
iiin  [imvioiix  Htteiiipt^  at  rntiriliation,  howtivt^r.  Mils  wils  i\ 
failure. 

Tliou^h,  iLM  FroitMart  siiy»,  VAvfnrd  hiMitat^d  in  fully  I'liiiiu 
what  hi>  knew  to  i»  tiiLTGly  the  shadow  uml  not  thv  »>ul)»itttnce 
of  iK>wtT,  he  was  filially  fori-rd  lij  do  hi>  hy  the  prpfwiin-  of 
niililHrj'  nocuwiity.  That  lir  wa^  inclini'il  to  ctiufidcr  thu 
tiU'i*  Nonit^wlmt  scriounly  whiMi  oih-h  ho  had  talc(>n  it  in  »liown 
liy  his  lairo  to  oxplain  the  whole  proccodiny  U)  his  Kngli^b 
Parliament  (21i>).  liut  that  he  did  not  I'ount  I'hilip's  jm^ition 
on  the  Fi'onch  thrones  iu<  a  fundamental  (-humi'  for  tlio  war  is 
rihown  hy  the  nuw  with  whiih  hit  iliM-ardi'd  hin  new  tttk-  ut 
the  tn-Hty  of  Hr^tigny  for  complete  i^upri-iiuK-y  in  Gutenne 
and  for  thi>  (-imimcrcial  advantiifres  which  conin  with  the  ri^ti^n-  I 
tion  of  Calais  (^:iO).  This  latt^^r  fart,  taken  in  ronne«;tion  ' 
with  a  pi'oiKwitinn  for  a  uniform  ciirrenry  for  Flanders  and 
Bngliinil  whioh  was  ituuIl^  in  V64'A,  hrings  out  a  pha^e  of  thn 
Hundred  Years   War  which  has  ^nerally  Ixwn  ovorlookfid 

Iti  I'oni'luHion,  it  ap[>ears  that  Fdward  in  his  waru  with 
botli  Scotland  and  Fmiicti  was  striving  to  maintain  what  hn 
thought  to  be  his  rights.  In  the  first  cjlso  \\i\  was  on  the  oiTen- 
sive  to  iHtgain  a  supreiuat^y  of  which  he  fi'lt  himself  unjustly  de- 
prived by  his  mother's  paramour:  in  the  swond,  he  was  on  tlie 
defensive  to  retain  an  inheritance  which  had  come  to  him  from 
his  father,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  in  an  unsettled  condition  on 
aecount  of  the  c^oIltl'over8il^H  of  I'^lward  Il's  reign.  The  tuain 
charjfps,  then,  whieh  can  he  preferred  again.st  him  during  the 
early  years  of  his  retgn,  are  simply  these;  his  questionable 
diplomacy  pret^eding  the  Si-otch  outbreak  and  his  inability  to 
for(.'see  the  ultimate  failure  of  both  his  northern  and  conlinen- 
tal  striig(;les  in  view  of  the  rising  spirit  of  nationality  which 
was  just  ut  this  moment  lieginning  to  manifest  it«elf  in  Europe. 
Hut  our  judgment  in  the  tirst  iustani«  should  be  tempered  by 
considering  the  jutlitical  momlity  i»f  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  in  the  second  by  rememlwring  how  vei-y  few  meu  nin  read 
eo^rcl^tIy  the  signs  of  the  times  in  wliich  they  themselves  are 
moving. 
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i.  129-130;  Foed.,  ii,  1034. 

(17i)  Clinin.  Beg.  Franc,  ii,  43.  ii.  2. 

(17.1)  Climn.  Keg.  Fnuic.,  ii,  44. 

(174)  Murim.,  80;  Aoc.Brid..  IS);  E'roi*.  (Uw),  i.  402(iufl.d'AuiieiiBl; 
Kiiiglit.,  ii,  1-2. 

(176)  FroiB.  (Liicfl),  i,  1.12-138. 

(176)  Fund.,  ii.  1(I0»-1012. 

(177)  Kii-que  r(«p(iti8Uiii  eet  csinli  noli  litis  •  •  •  quoil  n'x  iioii  ei- con- 
I'Drdart-t  run)  rvge  Fmuriw  nial  aub  coniUtiune  qn<Ml  ivdtleret  ei  l«rrae  buju 
cjuiw  uUiu  mare  ne<iuiter    •    •    •    adhiic  ociiipavenit-     Kiiinht.,  ii,  3. 

(I7«)  Foed.,  ii,  1011. 

(170)  BlHiuDiKli,  X,  130  (from  Vaiwtelte,  llist.d.'  La»gui«l<K.'}, 
(180)  Foed.,  ii,  1024,  1042;  tlemingb,  315. 
(IHl)  Foed.,  ii,  1022. 
(182)  FomI.,  u,  1033-11133. 
(1A3)  Fo('d.,ii,  ias4. 

(1841  Foul.,  1034-iaW:  Jl-oii  <1l>  KIitW.  EdouunI  III,  Kui  d'AiiiflEt^rrr 
eti  Belgi(|Ue. 
(186)  Ffted.,  ii,  11(43,  IU51,  1054,  cU'. 
(186)  Miirini,,  (M-86;  Foed,,  ii,  1051,  1064,  1057. 
(1H7)  Foe.1.,  1067,  l(»8. 

(188)  Kaiicht.  ii,  A;  Fruie.  (I,um>).  i.  I44-H5,  424-425. 

(189)  F^-^l.,  ii,  lOSfi,  106.1;  Froiu,  (LetUMihove),  ii,  548-661. 

(190)  FroiB.  (Luw),  i,  163-168,  (UittenhoTe),  xviii,  67-73.  ' 
(lai)  Food.,  ii,  1063. 

1192)  Fwi.,  ii,  106.^. 

(193)  Fucd,.  ii.  10tl8. 

(194)  Ctmt  [njur  mnti  pliis  gnuul  avantai^  que  Dieu  «  vonlu  que  man 
projet  s'exl^i'iltAt  d'uno  autre  inmiifrv.  Si  IVnipcrcnr  aVtait  m^W  de  eett» 
l^icm  et  quti  le  mii'o^  eut  t'ouruiiii^  iiu«  l^Ho^ttl,  la  renumiiiM-  In!  snrait  i 
jitnuii^  altribiii^  lee  honneure  de  )b  victiiirr,  huw  (^^rd  pour  «-lui  A  qui  ello 
■uniii  i-il'  vraiiiieiit  due.  Eii  outre,  il  Mt  au  ban  da  miiit  tri^  de  Kuiuu. 
Ju>n  de  Klerk,  fklouard  111,  Koi  d'Aiigletvrrevii  Belgiqni-,  10-11. 

( 1H6)  Kt  mm  rei  veniawt  in  illaa  partee  non  iuvenit  iu  quo  mmfldere 
poeHtit  •  •  •  t't  exinde  dixit  Lynt-olnionHi  einecopo  •  •  •  i,an  bW 
bcnp  rouniltnm  (uime.     Knight,  ii,  6. 

(196)  Foed..  il.  1060. 

(197)  Vovti.,  ii.  1088. 

(198)  Focd.,  ii,  1094;  fi^m.  (l^.i),  i,  1^-184. 
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(190)  For  the  internal  hietory  of  Flandera  at  this  time  eee  Let(«nh 
UiaL  du  Flandre  and  Jacques  d'Artevelde;  Tanderkindere,  Le  flidcle 
Artevplde;  Ashley,  James  anil  Philip  van  Art«velde. 

(200)  Prois.  (Luce),  i,  387-303  (ma.  d'Aniiene). 

(201)  Ashley,  93,  and  reference  to  Corpus  Chron.,  i,  211;  ii,  219. 

(202)  Fned.,  Ii,  1035. 

(203)  Food.,  ii,    1(M5;  Frois.  (Lettenhove),  xviii,  66-62,    from    A 

(204)  Frois.  (Leltenhove) ,  xviii,  62-63,  from  Arch,  de  Bruges  et 
Lille. 

(206)  Anno  MCCCXXXVUI,  •  •  •  venit  rex  Ai^?li»e  •  •  •  > 
Sclusam,  volens  dmrendere  in  teirani,  Bed  Flandrensee,  duce  JatYibci 
AHevelde,  w  opposuerunt,  et  sic  receedt,  et  venit  in  villain  de  Antwer 
Chron.  jli^dii  di  Huisis  (Corpus  (^hron.,  ii,  220). 

(200)  Omme  te  helpen  settene  't  laud  in  raslen,  in  wette,  in  payee 
vricden  ende  In  neringhe.  Lettenhove,  Hist,  ii,  294,  n.  1,  from  Com] 
de  la  ville  de  Gand. 

(207)  Food.,  ii,  1063, 1097. 

(208)  Foe.!.,  ii,  1065;  Frois.  (Letteniiove) ,  il,  M&-561.  (rora  Ar 
d'Ypn.*. 

(200)  Ashley,  116. 

(210)  Letb-nhove,  J.  van  Artevelde,  61. 

(211)  Frois.,  i,  184-188. 

(212)  lettenhove,  J.  van  Artevelde,  62. 

(213)  Ad  tractandum  •  •  •  cum  pnefato  comile  et  liominibua 
Flandria,    conjuuetim    et    divisim.    super    allittantiis    et    auiioitiiti    p 

Kt  All  sntiijua  liliertates  •  •  •  qi),p  coniites  et  hnmineti  Flandri 
•[\vv  tucniuf  pro  leuiixin.'  tnwtri),  I't  temixiribtii'  proftemtoniiii  noHtrnnii 
n-jium  Kmm-iji'  vt  .Angliir,  lam  in  n-gim  Fram-iii-,  ad  nos  jam  jure  Idw 
ditariii  ilcvciUito,  ijiiani  in  rettno  noslro  .■Viitilim'  ac  in  Flandria,  et  alii 
hHliiicniiit,  <[uateuiiH  uil  iiiw  attinet,  iiiiicivaiiduiii  et  cnnfirmanduin, 
niivas  lilnTtali*  et  priviU-jria  W)in'i.>df(i(ltiin. 

Nwiion  ail  reHtituoiiiiuui  •  •  «  i-omitaUii  Klaiiclria;,  et  ilirtrict 
diclonuii  nimitis  et  hominnni  *  •  •  immia  et  riinpila  eastra  *  " 
t|uii'  sunt  infra  lines  ilicti  eoniitatiii'.  et  (nd>j<'<-la  fiiemnt  •-oinitihiit< 
hciiuiniliui*  Klaiidriie  ah  aiiti(|Uci.     *     *    * 

Nn-iiDi]  a<I  conwntien'luni  etnini'iilciiclutii,  iit  cimncselsinknili  priH'esoi 
et  scnlctiliit-,  ail  i:iHtantiaiii  n-Kuni,  vel  mjnsi'uiii.iuc  roRlH  Fraiitiie,  coiili 
1iiiniiiif:<  et  i  nil  alii  talon's  Flandria',  jnt  n-ilein  aposlnlicani  fHeli,  lali,  st 
].r<niiidiniti,  relaxeiilnr  el  Buliilncantur.     Kot-c!.,  ii.  10H7. 

(L'I4)  F'«-d.,ii,  1097. 

(215)  Fr.>ic-  (l*ttenliove),  xviii,  IHi-HIT;  ly.njtinan,  Kiiw«r.i  111,  iriJ 
The  dali-,  hcjwfver,  is  xiven  intwrtvrtly. 

(2l«)  SiijMTallisantiid  •  •  •  intiTii'n  «  •  •  et  [irftalntuci.in 
teni,  ai-  dWUm  homini^t  tie  Flandria     •     "     « 

Kt  auxiliis  niihis  per  iptws,  pro  recujieratione  regui  nrinlri  FranHn 
eff<-et.ualiter  iini>endendis. 
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Nerjion  ile  rt-rtignitionp  nootnr'  niiiivrioriiatiB,  in  ilieto  reguo  Frandie, 
per  eiLW  nobin,  iil  rv^i  Fnuiria-  (wieniliL,      Focil.,  ij,  llOtl. 

(21 7 )  Mfdiwite  qiiodmii  va»««lo  iiouiine  Jumhu  >le  ArtfUgfeld  FUndrim, 
rei  KtlWBnlui  iicpit  aniik  Knuit-iiL'  «t  i-iiu  araiie  suie  Angiia;  iiiirniiwaiL 
KiiiKht.,  ii.,  14;  Muritii.,  1«3i  Chrun.  R(«.  t'nine.  W,  flO. 

*    *    •    \KT  Ftuinniinifcie  iiemni  nwepliw  rat,  et,  ile  comdlio  ipHoruin, 
w  refill  P>wicifc  at  Angtiii^  vi>«iri  (mU,   Nang.,  ii,  1&H-184. 
"     "     •    iimsilio  Brftbuntiiiomm  ttl  Plaadrviwiuiu,  anna  ^>an^;ile  imii 
nnnis  iminiBiuiil.    Chmn.  Ang.,  8. 

t^lH)  Oh  ii|WK'lali>iii  nKef'tiuiieiii,  i|iiain  ml  iN-nwiitAiii  [UKsfati  liuiJonia 
Kcriniup  i>t  ImlmiiiDH. 

Vi)lenI*M  eiileiii  UuliloHi  jzrati»n>  in  pnpniisiia  ian-n-  Biieiuolc-m. 

IlKiuni  it  («(iLiviliit«  |iniHlii-ui  liUtnvimUH    •    •    • 

t>»t'  i>|iiul  (taiiHwiiUu  vil'twiiiiu  Kexto  ilio  Juiiuirii,  luiiii)  n^ii  nnetri 
Fraiiciii-  i>riiiio,  Ali^lin-  vt>ru  i|iiurtuilt.><:iiiiu.     Fiwvl.,  ii.  It0~. 

Il  in  liiiiHtrtjint  III  tuitf-  tliHt  Fklward  ilnUiH  Uiia  lulkT  in  the  lint  year  at 
lii><  reign  tu  Kiu);  d{  Fratitv.  tliuH  jjtiving  uh  hiauwn  Uwtimuny  U>  tliei  little 
valav  hr  pUawl  in  liifl  turliur  |in-U'n(riui)B. 

(Sl»)  Foe<].,ii,  1115. 

(220)  Kotil..  iii,  487, 

(:!21 )  Rolls  nt  Pari.,  il,  l:l7-l%ll:  i^lunninfiliuni,  artii-lc  in  TnuituitioDi 
Huy.  HIkI.  &>i:.  tor  1»HS,  p^i.  l»7-T2<i. 


LIST  (IF  AIITIKiUITTKS  WITH  THKIK  ARBRKVIATIONS. 

Ai'lD  »l  tilt-  IVrliitnienl^  ni  Hiiitland,     Tl»)ni»uii,  T.  uiiil  liiiim,  C,  tHliUm. 

(R4<ronl  CiimmitBion.) 
Aiiglia  Sw'TH,  eive  (.'olki'tiD  Hitituriaruiu    ■    ■    »    .lo  An-hiepiivopiij  ut 

ElUBTOpto  jLuglin-,  kW-     Whnrtun,  II.,  t^itiir.     Ijmdon,  1601. 
AiinalM  Hiulini,  in  ('hronlclM  of  the  Rplgnn  nt  KAv.  I  and  Kdw.  II. 

Stuhl*.  Wni..  editor,     (('hruii.  and  Mi'in.  (■(  (jiwit  Brit.  I 
AimliiffiB  Adir  rtrltiin,  in  llistiiriip  Anirlii^MiH.'  H<.-riptiin»  X.    Twysden, 

(Hir)  H<i;pr.  editor     l»[iiloli,  lOfiS. 
Ashli-y,  W.  J.     Jnimr  nnd  Philip  viui  Arti-vfldi'.     I-ondnn.  188.3. 
(Auc.  Brill,)     lifHta  F/lwnrili  iit>  (.■amarvan  AiidDre  Cancinuu  Bridling- 

timknti.  in  fhrnniden  ol  the  KetKiiH  o.f  F-iw,  I  and  ftlw.  11.    HtubLa, 

W.,  i-iiilor.     (i;hroii.  an.i  Mum.  nf  (ir«it  Hrit.) 
(Avmh.)    Rolii^rtuii  An  Avt«liury  Dn  Utwlix  MirabilibuH  Rspe  Kdvrardl 

TeKii.    Thiinipann,  K.  M,,  cillt(ir.    (<'hr<iii.  luid  Meiii,  a(  Urent  Brit.) 
(Blant^.)     ll«nrii'i  de  Ul&n^fiird  Chronics,  in  Chronint  Monadterii  ^ 

Allwui,     Ililey,  H,  T..  editor.     (Chniii,  nnd  Mem,  of  iJn-at  Brii.l 
(tltiw, )     Calendar  (i[  rntrii«   tn  Ihit   Pajial   ttr^Kta'ts  i^iating  to  Gnat 

EtrilAiii  and  Ireland.     ltli!*i,  William  Hi^nry.  and  Juhnpun  C,  editors. 

Ixmdon,  lWKt-117. 
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Boece,  Hector.    The  History  of  the  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  translated  by 

J.  Bellenden.     Edinb.,  1821. 
Bouquet  (D. )  Recueil  des  historiens  des  Graules  et  de  la  France  josqa'  en 

1328.    Paris,  1738-1833.    Continue  par  TAcad^mie  des  Inscsr.    Paris, 
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Burton,  John  Hill.     History  of  Scotland  from  Agricola's  Invasion  to  the 

Extinction  of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection.     2nd.  ed.    Edinb.,  1873. 
Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  Edward  III,  1327-30.     (Great  Brit  Pub.  Record 

Office.) 
Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  Edward  III,  1327-30.     (Great  Brit  Pub.  Record 

Office.) 
Chronicon  Anglise  ab  anno  Domini  1328  usque  ad  annum  1388.     Thomp- 
son, E.  M.,  editor.     (Chron.  and  Mem.  of  Great  Brit.) 
Chronographia  Regum  Francorum,  Moranvill^,  H.,  editor.     (La  Soci^t6  de 

I'Hist  de  France. ) 
Corpus  Chronicorum  Flandrise  or  Rectieil  des  Chroniques  de  Flandre, 

Smet,  Joseph  Jean  de,  editor.     Bnixelles,  1837-65. 
Cunningham,  W.    The  Commercial  Policy  of  Edward  III.     In  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  for  1889,  pp.  197-220. 
Early  Chancery  Rolls,  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Fcedera    *    *    ♦    acc;urante.     T.  Rymer.     (Record  Commission.) 
Fordun,  Johannis  de.    Scotichronicon,  cum  Supplementis  ac  Continua- 

tione    ♦    ♦    ♦    cura  Walteri  Goodall.     Edinb.,  1759. 
Fordun,  Johannis  de.    Chronica  Gentis  Scotorum,  edited  by  W.  F.  Skene. 

(Historians  of  Scotland. )     Edinb.,  1871-2. 
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(Hemingb. )  Hemingford  or   Hemingburgh,  Walter  de.      Chronicon   de 
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Sismondi,  Jean  Ch.  li^manl  Simonde  de.     Histoire  des  Francis.     Paris, 

1821-44. 
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90. 
(Troke. )    Johannis  de  Trokelowe  Annales.     In  Chronica  Monasterii  8. 
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COMMISSION. 


American  ITiMtoricnl  .linocMtion; 

'riii>  HisUirical  MiLiiiiMTiptu  ConimUsidn  Ix'gB  Ipavo  to  aub- 
tiiit  htTt'with  iUi  fifth  annunl  nport: 

'Yhv  tusk  «if  prt^))firiii^  for  piiblu»tion,  jti  th»^  fourth  nnnuul 
rr|iort,  the  c^rreMpondpnct'  of  John  (_'.  ('■alhouii.  under  tbo 
rji|))iblc  ('<litoi-.shi)j  of  Dr.  J.  Franklin  .liiriit'son,  of  Brown 
UiuvpfHity,  wan  not  complfted  until  Wt  spring;  and  to  this 
work  WHS  di^votiKl  MiiiH^what  uvin-  two -thirds  of  tht^  appro- 
priation made  by  tho  i-ouncil  to  the  conitniN.sion  for  the  pres- 
ent yi'jir.  It  would  hav«  bi>pn  imprmlicjLblit  for  the  eomniiu- 
jtion  to  have  undiTbikon  any  coiuiidcrahlc  cntorjjri.iti  tlurlng 
litiHi  with  the  small  reiiiainin(,'  Uilanw  (ftftD.lSl)  without  an- 
UriputinK  tho  appropriation  for  1901,  and  this  i-ourso  was  not 
dwnied  prudent.  The  conimisNiun.  however,  has  not  been 
altogether  idle  since  the  eorapletion  of  the  Calhoun  publica- 
tion. Such  work  as  appeared  to  lay  in  its  powor  it  haa 
endeavored  tt>  iierforin. 

In  the  lir«t  annual  report  of  the  «'ommi.sdiou  theiv  waa  given 
(Ainer.  Hist.  Assn..  Iteport  for  18%,  pi>.  iit5-r>l2)  a  list  of 
well-known  ''loitil  mpositorien"  of  liii<torical  manaiM'ripts  in 
various  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  with  referencea 
to  tlie  bibliography  of  the  subjet't.  This  was  t^upplementwd 
in  the  third  annual  re]x>rt  (Aiuer.  Hist.  Assn..  Report  for 
IWls.  pp.  57H-5i«))  by  ft  consideniliie  Usly  of  "  Itenw  re^tpeet- 
ing  historical  manuscripts,"  not  only  in  libraries  and  archives, 
but  also  in  privat*.'  hands.  The  information  given  in  tluv«? 
two  reports  has.  we  feel  assured,  Imjch  of  touch  pnwitical  value 
to  historical  students. 

The  sources  of  this  information  were,  in  Urge  degree,  two 
cireularx  of  tnqniry.  and  m^coinpunying  blanks,  which  were 
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issued  by  the  eommission  in  1896 — one  addressed  to  private 
individuals  owning  or  having  knowledge  of  unpublished  docu- 
ments of  historical  value,  the  other  to  the  heads  of  libraries 
and  archives  (see  text,  in  Amer.  Hist.  Assn.,  Keport  for  1896, 
pp.  471—1:74).     The  responses  from  both  classes,  as  given  in 
the  reports  for  1896  and  1898,  were  relatively  few,  and  the 
commission  is  painfully  aware  that  the  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals mentioned  represent  but  a  small   proportion  of  the 
collections  of  historical  documents  which  are  known  or  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  existence  in  North  America.     Notwithstanding 
the  unsatisfac^tory  results  of  the  first  trial,  the  experiment 
was,  with  some  variations,  repeated  during  the  present  year. 
Early  in  May  last,  nearly  1,000  circular  inquiries,  often  ac- 
companied by  private  letters,  were  issued  to  persons  and  insti- 
tutions known  or  thought  to  possess  valuable  manuscripts. 
Among  them  were  those  whose  collections,  as  reported  in  1898, 
were  thought  to  be  worthy  of  more  detailed  treatment,  but 
by  far  the  greater  numbei  addressed  were  unrepresented  in 
the  lists  of  two  years  ago.     The  results  of  this  second  inquiry 
are  presented  in  Appendix  I.     The  information  thus  acquired 
is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  distinct  value;  probably  it  is  well 
worth  the  considerable  effort  expended  to  obtain  it;  but  the 
commission  has  become  convinced  that  some  radically  different 
method  is  rcHiuirod  to  o])tiin  in  this  country  an  approximately 
correct  re]K)rt  upon  collections  of  historical  manuscripts  in 
])rivatc  hands. 

In  the  course  of  its  work  the  commission  has  learned  that 
there  arc  many  hundreds  of  individuals  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  far  more  than  was  suspected,  who  possess  large 
or  small  stores  of  manuscripts  of  some  imjxirtance;  but,  actu- 
ated by  a  sense  of  family  exclusiveness,  the  jealousy  of 
ownership,  dislike  of  possible  annoyance  from  strangers,  a 
want  of  puhli<-  spirit,  genenil  indifference  to  the  needs  of 
scholars,  or  a  jjuk  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  their  manu- 
script heirlooms,  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  respond  to  the 
appeals  of  the  connnission.  Probably  nothing  short  of  a  slow 
education  of  public  spirit  within  them  I'an  reach  this  numer- 
ous class  of  citizens,  whose  treasures  might  l>e  of  value  to 
investigators,  l)ut  who  thus  far  decline  to  give  the  necessary 
information. 
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Tli«  commission  hw«  »ltwj  ftecoiuo  uwure  tliiit  rvlntivfly  few 
public  inxtitutionn  in  this  counti-y  have  their  archives  system- 
utitully  BiTftiigwl  or  aitftitt(^iuvl.  Tlieir  oustodiiinn  lire  often 
Githor  indifferent  to  thu  iinportencc?  of  making  kuown  their 
j)OM»esHiini»,  or  liKi  busy  lo  .s(>iirf  the  time  necessary  to  thoir 
exploitation;  while  some  of  the  societies  evince  a  desire  to 
kofp  thfir  douiimontM  from  public  knowledge  until  they  can 
themselves  publish  them.  Thus  almost  as  many  dithculties 
lie  in  the  [lath  of  collecting  diitu  nOative  to  tiiu  institutions, 
as  in  that  of  collecting  information  from  private  persons. 

Commissioner  Moon*  has  spent  iiiucli  time  during  the  year 
in  an  interesting  search  throughout  the  Southern  States, 
ciiiefly  by  means  of  personal  letters,  for  data  relative  to  tlie 
correspondence  of  President  Andrew  .lackson.  He  con- 
tributes the  following  spti-itil  report: 

Thi>  lettent  uf  Aniln-w  JiU'kmn  lo  liio  i«rsiiiml  frteurl  JiuIki^  John  ll\-i>r- 
Um,  of  Naahvillr,  Tenn.,  were  hiirne<)  by  .liuipt  Dvertfpn. 

luQulry  of  the  esticiilor  uf  lht>  MLatv  uf  Willkiii  it.  Li-wiB  dtiL-itol  iufur- 
niMioii  that  hwiub  In  iil«]itify  the  Lnwiti  [Mlleclion  with  tluit  mvntly 
a(K|uim1  by  tlie  New  Ynrk  Public  Library,  I'f.  Biillotin,  New  York 
hiblii-  Library,  V.>1.  IV.  No.  il,  Ki-pt.,  1900.  ' 

Tb>'  Tenn»«ec  Ktule  llistoriml  l^tcisty  has,  fully  MUlogucd,  B7  letU^n 
iiF  Jaokiion,  ><c«ide<>  others  to  liiiii  nr  alHiut  liim. 

ti«rretl'H  .\mericuu  Historical  Mnguxlne  fur  190U  ]>rinle  Bomv  Jackeon 
letters  from  the  collection  o(  John  M.  Baw,  (•(  Nanhirille. 

A  (wlle<!tion.  the  property  of  Kobi>rt  Pyaa,  of  NBshviile,  coiitninB  llie 
follow  ing: 

Thirty-thn*  iHlt-re  of  Andrew  Jat-kBon  U>  John  GiHei-,  of  Flortiiuw,  .\liu, 
on  poniKUiJ  luattore  N  on  the  ttntible  witli  Si'vii-r)  and  liiisineM.     t)*l«>l 

IMH  to  itias, 

Fourteeu  k'ttvis  o(  Anilri'w  Jai-ktton  tn  John  <Viffec,  on  piiblio  lunil, 
Indian  ni^oiintions,  Sfrninole  war,  iftA.:.     PsUid  I815~181tl. 

E^ht  l^tlent  of  Andrew  Jw-kauii  to  Jolm  Cuffiv  on  K|HinirJi  Irmty,  piv- 
emorttliip of  Floridn,  ttc.     Uateil  1821. 

Twi>Jit.V-tlinxi  lettorB  of  Andrew  Jacknou  to  John  t'otfee,  ou  eliM'tiou  In 
UiiilMl  KtaUw  Seimle,  lariff.  piwdentjal  I'kiH-tion.  i-tc.  Dated  t)e(»inhiT, 
1822-April,  ta2fi. 

Fifteen  letters  of  Aiidn-w  Juekeun  to  John  CViffw,  relntiutc  tu  tliti  cnnvww 
(or  (ho  preeidmiL-y,  etc     IhtledMny,  IH2.'i-JIovnmlKir,  Ijiaj. 

Scveiitwui  Ii-tt«r8  of  Andrew  JiU'ktnjii  i«  Johii  Coffoe.  iliiriujr  his  prtsi- 
denuy,  uii  Kaloii,  Clay.  I'alliogii.  misi'idiiujertiw  politioil  toplcfi,  ptr.     Ihited 

Two  loUere  ..f  Audr.'*  Jncknuii  I..  Mitw  Mary  Coffi-r,  of  .-jmclolt-mv  on 
dtwih  of  hur  father,  ■'howliig  Joikmui'R  pldty.     Daleil  lIKCt, 

Two  l«tlen  of  Andrew  Jsckmn  tu  Mra,  John  L'ofhv,  on  prrwiuHl  nml- 
IvK,  Amoe  Kendall,  eu:.    ihUwl  iSS*  and  tM». 
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Two  letters  of  Andrew  Jackson  of  minor  importance.     Dated  1822. 

Six  letters  of  John  Coffee  to  his  wife,  while  on  military  duty  in  Alabama 
and  Louisiana.     Dated  November,  1814-15. 

One  letter  of  William  B.  Lewis  to  John  Coffee,  on  current  politics,  etc. 
Dated  Soptenil)er,  1829. 

Two  letters  to  John  Coffee  of  minor  importance.     Dated  1820  and  1829. 

Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Commiasioii  (of  which 
Jackson  was  a  member)  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Choctaws.  Dated 
1826. 

A  collection,  the  property  of  8.  D.  Hays,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  contains  2  let- 
ters of  Andrew  Jackson  to  Gen.  8.  I.  Hays,  on  personal  matters  and  cur- 
rent politics.     l>ated  1841.     (I  have  seen  only  one  of  them. ) 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  J.  8.  Pilcher,  of  Nashville,  have  8  letters 
of  Jackson  to  (tov.  David  Campbell  and  wife,  containing  some  comments 
of  iM)litictal  interest,  dated  1823-1843;  also,  3  letters  of  Jackson  to  David 
Canipl)t*n,  of  C'anipbeirs  Station,  Tenn.  (probably  a  cousin  of  Governor 
Campbell),  on  Tennessee  matters,  dated  1797-98. 

Tht»  coUetrtion  of  Mrs.  Campbell  Brown,  Spring  Hill,  Maury  County, 
Tonn.,  contains  Keveral  important  Ja<*kson  [tapers,  which  I  have  not  as  yet 
seen,  they  havinjr  lxH»n  loaned  to  Col.  A.  8.  Colyar,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  jrreat  bulk  of  the  Jackson  papers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Frank 
P.  Blair,  who  was  to  have  been  Jackson's  literary  executor;  but  he  did 
nothing,  and  ii|M>n  his  death  they  went  into  tha  hands  of  the  Blair  family, 
in  Washingt4)n,  who  appear  to  l>e  at  present  unwilling  to  permit  of  their 
examination  by  historical  students. 

As  })cf()re  stated,  it  was  impracticable  for  the  commiHsion, 
with  the  limited  balance  of  appropriation  left  in  its  hands 
upon  th(^  conchision  of  work  upon  the  Calhoun  papers,  to 
coiiipleto  any  other  important  work  of  editing  within  the 
year.  Heyond  the  above-described  investigation  of  private* 
coUections,  it  was  determined  t<;  confine  the  year's  work  to 
commencing  the  task  of  editing  for  publication,  in  connection 
with  next  year's  report,  a  stdection  of  the  papers  of  Salmon 
V.  C-hase,  which  throw  strong  light  u}X)n  the  history  of  the 
period  from  1824  to  1873.  Dr.  Friedenwald  undertook  this 
im])ortanttask,  originally  intending  to  carry  it  to  completion. 
In  his  n^port  of  progress  (dated  at  Philadelphia,  Dec^ember  6, 
IJHM))  he  said: 

The  i»ajH»rs  wliicli  liave  In^en  i)lac'e<l  at  tlu'  disiK^sal  of  the  coniniisBion 
tfirou^h  tlie  (oiirtesy  of  tlu*ir  riist<Kiian,  \ho  Maf<sachufiett«  Historical 
Society,  were  i>rociire<l  ])y  Dr.  Albert  Huslinell  Hart,  of  Harvani  Univor- 
nitv,  and  Mr.  James  Ford  Rfwxles,  of  IV>ston.  Thev  are  described  us 
follows  bv  Professor  Hart: 

"An  insp<H'tion  showed  iinnnHliately  that  this  collection  included  vari- 
ous financial  papers,  extending  thoughout  Mr.  Chase's  life;  also,  al>out 
8,iX)0  private  letters  written  to  him,  extending,  over  a  i)eriod  from  1827  to 
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l»73.  The«e  k'tWrti  IiikI  hi*ii  »wiin«<t  iiaijrrfing  I"  the  wriUin".  snil  piit 
up  m  lifickftcJ  ptu'kujiK*.  EveiilimUy  I  r««miug«l  llie  wlmle  ii>l1ei-tiaii 
chroiKilupcnlty,  and  in  thut  (onii  the  lelters  arc  tnuisfern-'cl  to  the  Hxriety. 
Tlif  <-(>lIi.vtioii  itii-ltideo  a  !&■>[»  iiuinhf  r  i>f  inhM-wtitiK  and  vftliwble  aiil'i- 
gruph  lettora  ttoni  public  men,  liut  ibi  prini3|jul  valui-  is  in  the  iiint^r  litclit 
whirl)  it  throne  on  jiolitice  and  |<oUti(«l  qucelicmfl  during  a  ptirioii  of  shout 
forty  yeam.  In  my  lite  of  Chast'  I  have  ustjd  lhe«t  letlere  £rm?ly  ae  a  iHieie 
tor  Htaleiiiciita  of  tact,  hut  I  have  ihivctly  qiiotrd  frnui  only  n  few. 

"It  H'HH  a  iliiwji|H>inlment  not  to  fiixl  iu  tJiie  i-olltM-tiou  Ihi-  ninhiiKt^ript 
joumulB  whii'h  it  wae  known  that  Clutwi  tuiil  fur  many  yfurv  Vvpl,  uid 
(rum  which  Warden  published  very  lai^ie  tntrecU  in  his nn-nalled  'Li/n.' 
Thai  thoen  manttocripta  had  rtuiuUiied  in  existeniv  was  ungueetlonnl. 
Mm.  Chaan  rrmemhcirpil  that  the  oiei'ntnrs  Itad  liermitlnl  Warden  to  use 
them  after  hi>r  tatlier'n  deiath,  but  Wanlen  had  ^ne  to  Cincinnati,  anrl 
there  dieii.  I  went  lii  Cincinnati  and  (ollowwl  out  eviTy  |H)Msililo  i-lew, 
without  mKpvm.  I  i-ould  ftet  no  tran'  of  Wanlen  or  of  liis  iHioks.  At 
lunt'h  uat  day,  at  tlie  houw;  of  a  i-1h»iiui1'U',  I  detiuled  my  purpCMes  and 
my  dimppfiintmentti,  whereupon  hd  hrouitht  in  a  maniiw-ripl  vulunu.'  and 
Bskeil  nie  if  that  hod  any  relation  tn  my  search.  It  wax  the  jonnial  o( 
Mr.  ('hasB  in  1862,  I'untaining  Ibt"  famous  mtounl  of  the  Citlunet  meetini^ 
tin  the  PriN-lamation  i)f  Knuuiripation.  It  hnil  iNtcn  fniuid  in  a  law  office 
in  Ciiidntuitl,  and  given  to  my  claaemate'M  hther,  Col.  Balaton  Skinner,  a 
nephvw  of  &lr.  (.'hatm.  Nu  other  maiiUBi-ript  material,  however,  i-ould  Iw 
found  in  Cincinnati. 

"The  nextfltepWHiithea|>|iearance  at  luy  Uinum  iriCjimbridgeiineday  of 
a  very  old  gentleman  who  mid  tliut  he  ituiu'  at  I  lir  xuiKtwtinn  of  (iovemor 
Houilley,  of  New  Y'lrk,  Tiecauee  he  umlerstooii  that  I  wa*  in  nearoh  of  Mr. 
Chase's  joiimal«.  These  jounialH  were  in  hie  powamjon  in  WilliuniBburg, 
Va.;  hnt  there  had  hern  some  expcnao  ronnect«d  witli  thetn;  htf  made 
two  Iripe  Ui  Cindnnati  to  neeure  them,  aiid  he  lett  that  he  ouj^ht  Ut  Im 
rcimhureeil  to  ttte  extent  of  oliout  {75.  I  watt  willint;  lo  reimliunw  him  if 
I  i-oiild  have  Home  uwunuji.'e  that  he  really  liail  what  I  nonglU;  and  it  waa 
UfCrwd  that  lilt- du-umenU  should  beat  oni'rwnt  up  for iiiBiKH-lion.  They 
dill  not  come.  I  wrote  and  received  no  unswer,  and  concludeil  that  I  hod 
eM'ai>ed  a  pretender.  Mure  than  a  year  aflerwanlH  I  Kveived  a  letter  froui 
a  ynung  loily  in  Willianuihnrg,  ftalliiit  (h»t  her  father  hail  recently  died, 
and  among  hie  )nper>!  they  hail  found  an  uno|>ene<i  letter  from  nie  relative 
l<i  some  Chaw  documenls.  What  did  it  mean?  1  replied  pnimi>tly,  and 
rpctnved  with  ei|UBl  promptnem  woril  to  the  effect  that  no  mu-ti  diK-umentii 
were  in  tlie  huu«e;  but  a  tew  days  later  c&me  anotlter  letter  BtatiU)^  that 
IT  voiumee  of  nuutuifi'ripte  liad  Iteen  diKiivcrol.  By  this  time  furtlier 
■iirreeiiondenee  seemed  useltws  and  I  mmAif  the  jnnmoy  tn  Williainnhnrgi 
luid  Ihent  upon  a  table  waiting  for  uie  wtrre  tlie  17  long-wMijfht  volumee, 
including  moet  of  the  jnumalK  (the  one  volume  which  1  had  already 
xecureil  lilhnic  an  ini|iurlant  gap),Hnd  alvv  tetter  Ixioka  and  memonmdum 
biKiks  of  variouH  kindK. 

"In  addition  to  the  two  large  groujie  «{  mamiMripI  material,  1  havt^ 
obtaiftrd  from  various  Irieuds  -it  Mr,  Chase  urigiuals  of  letters  or  copied  iif 
lettere  written  by  him;  and  in  Wanl<^  many  audi  letters  have  hwn 
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IirinUnl,  of  whirh  tlie  nrifrinalfl  have  disappeared.  I  feel  HatipHe«l  in  my 
«iwn  mind  that  a  very  lar^ee  number  of  the  letters  to  and  from  C*ha£«e,  in 
\Vanit»n*H  liio^raphy.  were  tet  np  by  the  printer  from  the  originBlB,  which 
w««n»  then  d*»»«tn)v«l. 

**The  vahu'  (»f  them*  maniiM*rtpt  materialH  in  certainly  crinsideratile.    To 
1h^  Hure,  Warden  haw  exploited  the  joumaki.     I  have  ix)nipare<l  one  vohiiiie 
woni  for  wonl,  and  n<»arly  everj- pentenw  in  the  original  ha«i  l)een  roprint**ti 
by  Wanlen,  altliou>;h  not  in  oonf*e<*iitive  manner.     But  the  letter  U»oks 
and  memorandum  lNK)kH  have  never  before  been  syBteniatioally*  iuie<l. 
Among  theM'  remainn  were  at  least  three  biographical  fragnientn,  written 
l»y  t»r  <1i(*tatnl  by  Chaw,  and  alw)  the  Life  of  Chai«e,  written  hy  our  late 
meml)er  [of  the  Ma**whu8ett»»  Hiptorical  So<iety],  Edward  I-.  l*ienx*,  an»l 
never  publinhtHl.     The  letters  to  Chase  make  a  remarkable  ouisitectup  of 
the  public  and  private  life  of  a  diRtinguiphed  man  during  more  than  four 
deitulen,  and  thn>w  Hi)ecial  light  on  the  interior  management  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Tn'a^ury  Department. 

**  In  transferring  thew*  jwpers  to  the  Ma««u*hupetta  Historical  8oeiety  it  is 
ne<T*wary  to  make  clear  what  appears  to  Ix?  the  legal  status  and  ownership. 
I  t-ijuceive  that  tliest*  do<*uments,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  Ixniy  nf 
letters  fnun  Mr.  Chaw  which  I  myself  colle<*ted  and  have  placed  in  this 
colliM'tion,  an»  the  pmperty  of  Mr.  Chase's  legal  heirs;  and  I  dep<»sit  the 
luiiH'rs  witli  the  Massa<'husettH  llistori«ral  S<K*iety  subjeil  to  joint  onler  of 
the  parties  intereste<l.     (Vmsiilering  the  manner  of  the  a^x^uisition  of  tln-sc 
|>a|K>rs,  and  the  fact  that  the  two  collections  had  l)oth  drifted  I.H'yr>nd  the 
contml  of  the  family,  it  seems  reasonable  to  make  the  condition  tliat  the 
pajH^rs  shall  never  Ik;  surrendered  by  the  soinety  in  order  to  Ix?  broken  up 
and  (lividtnl;  and  further,  that  in  case  the  heirs  should  at  any  time  re<'laini 
them  tbcy^^^lall  iiuike  gixnl  toMr.  Rln^les  and  myself  the  ex iienseincurn^l 
in  cxtin^uisliinjr  the  claims  of  the  perwais  in  wlK»se  hand<»  the  piiiK»rH  wen» 
found."    -Moss.  Hist.  N>r.  /Vrx-.,  IVc,  18S«»,  j)!*.  375-378. 

The  volumes  dcstTilKMl  in  the  pn.H*e<ling  accf.mnt  consist  (»f  8  volumes  of 
letter  iHMiks,  r>  volumes  of  <liari(.»s,  and  8  volumes  of  various  memoranda 
of  iniseellaneous  r|jaract<'r.  There  are,  lH»sides,  additional  memoranila, 
including'  tlie  t]jre<'  "  autobiogra})hical  sketcht»s,  written,  dictatt^l,  or 
inspired  ])y  him  at  vari<>us  times,"  as  staUnl  by  Professor  Mart. 

The  lelttT  hooks  contain  coi)ies  or  i)n'ss  copies  of  letters  written  durint: 
the  v<'ai>  is:;:;  to  1S:{7,  1H45-184«,  1 857-1 WK),  18«7-1 872.  The  diaries  Ci»n- 
tain  entries  under  van<>us  dates  from  182?)-185<),  and  fn>m  18<)l-ls<>4;  hut 
they  are  not  consecutive.  As  stated  by  Prof<»ssor  Hart,  Wanlen  exploiter! 
tJH'  diariesand  letter  Uinks  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  he  has  done  tliis 
in  so  nnsatista<tory  a  manner  that  1  consider  it  advisable  to  reprint  all 
that  he  nia<le  usi'  <»f. 

rrofe>sor  Mart  has  a<lded  t<i  the  ailli^'tion  a  nundnT  of  letters  writt*»n 
to  I'!.  S.  Hamlin,  whicli  ^ave  an  interesting  insight  into  Ohio  (xditii-s  dur- 
inj/  the  late  forties  and  early  lifties.  I  have  mywlf  ]>een  able  to  a<ld  some 
inli  resting'  h'tters  <lerived  from  other  s^mrct*.  Quite  recently  it  has  iHH'n 
ItjiriH'd  that  a  considerable  Inxly  of  Chase's  papers  was  placed  in  the 
k«M-|.in{/  nf  tJM'  late  lirinton  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Schuckers, 
•  •f  N»\\ark,  New  Jersey,  Chase's  secretary  and  biographer. 
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Dr.  Fricdonwald  spent  much  time  in  ur^nizing  th«  work, 
niid  fOumienciHl  the  task  of  copying  upon  thp  1-lth  of  Novem- 
ber Ittst;  ho  nko  began  the  prepiinttion  of  it  brief  i-tilendur  of 
the  Intterrt  and  otiior  writings  of  Salmon  P.  Cha»e  known  to 
havtt  been  h«>retofore  printed,  similar  to  that  given  for  Joliu 
C.  Cnlhonn  in  the  third  annual  report  of  thin  c-ommii^sion. 
But  luiforoscun  restrietiond  were  Inter  placed  upon  th<^  ust*  of 
thf!  iwpt'rs,  by  reason  of  whtcb  iJr.  Friedenwald  ba^  found 
it  impossible  to  i-omplcto  the  work,  and  the  MSS.  have  l»cen 
returned  for  tho  time  being  to  the  MaaABchuttettt  Hitttorieal 
Society - 

It  lit  most  sincerely  hoped  that  oursuccowHoi-n  will  not  allow 
the  miitl^'r  to  rlrop.  but  will  push  ihi.f  work  t<i  I'ouiplotion  at 
an  early  day:  fur  the  Chaw  papers,  when  publiBhed.  will  rep- 
resent the  largest  and  must  valuable  body  of  aiitislavery 
dmrumentH  llui«  fur  lux-uiuulnted.  Like  the  Culhouti  papere, 
they  will  prove  a  notable  addition  to  existing  innterialB  for 
the  study  of  the  soi^ial  and  jKilitlcul  history  of  the  United 
Stiitt^s. 

As  ApiX'ndix  II  of  our  reiturt.  we  present  ii  (.-alendur  of  the 
North  American  jyapers  of  Admiml  (leorge  Crantield  Kerko- 
ley,  prepared  by  CVimmissiuncr  Uiiin.  They  cover  the  years 
1802-IS12,  and  largely  relate  to  impressmentsdf  American  sea- 
men from  the  British  standjKjint.  Thest;  documentH  are  in  the 
poMsesniori  of  the  Toronto*  public  library.  It  is  tM>lieve<l  that 
they  furiiisli  material  for  an  interesting  chapter  of  American 
history. 

It  is  gratifying  tt>  be  able  to  record  a  very  (xtnsiderable  re- 
vival of  int'>rest  in  the  formatioti  of  State  and  Kh^I  hist'irieal 
societies,  particularly  in  the  West  aind  Middle  West.  Several 
which  have  long  languished  are  l>eing  excited  into  renewed 
vigor,  and  new  organizations  with  bright  prospe<^ts  have  been 
or  are  nlMmt  lo  lie  formwi.  Most  of  these  promptly  enter  or 
a^nt«>r  the  field  of  colleetion  and  pultlieation,  and  thus  multi- 
ply the  agencies  for  tile  exploitation  of  mat«ria]  for  Ameriexn 
history. 

It  is  impossible  for  this  eonimissiioii  of  itself  to  do  more,  in 
its  own  pul)licjitions.  than  here  and  there  to  scratch  the  sur- 
face in  the  great  field.  It  can,  however,  work  good  by  the 
forcH!  of  sueh  example;  can  eneoui'age  State  and  local  histor- 
H.  Doe.  a48,  pt  1 38 
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ical  socneties  in  the  intelligent  prosecution  of  similar  work  in 
their  respective  spheres;  and  serve  as  a  genei*al  medium  of 
communicating  information  to  scholars  relative  to  the  exist- 
ence and  character  of  the  numerous  but  almost  unknown 
collections  of  doc^uments  which  might  be  available  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  their  work.  As  previously  explained,  this  last- 
named  function  presents  great  practical  difficulties,  but  they 
should  not  be  regarded  as  insurmountable. 

Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Chairman. 

James  Bain. 

Herbert  Friedenwald. 

Frederick  W.  Moore. 
December  29,  1900. 
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ADDITIONAL  ITEMS  RKSPfX'^riNt!  IIISTIIKK^AI.  MANnKCRIPTS. 

Till'  following  iioUw  ftro  wuppldiioiitary  Ut  "IteiiiH  i-flHpwt- 
iiifj;  hictoricul  numiiMTipti^."  i-otitairii'<l  in  lliu  third  anoiiol 
report  of  the  (^oiimiiHHioiu  Atunrimn  IliKtovk-al  AsHociatioii 
Ri^ipoil  for  lS!t8.  pHges  5"3-«lMJ.  Thi.'y  itrti  tht'  rupUcs  rtn-pived 
ill  rPw[»<iiiBe  to  a  circular  letter  dated  April  21^,  lillKI,  and 
nmiled  to  alnjiit  80(1  in.stitutioiiH  and  individuals^  in  Uut  United 
.StatPt  and  Canada,  whom  the  eonimiMHion  had  Heleetcd  ait 
proliablc  owners  of  eoUections  of  iiianti.'M'ript^  pref<uiiiably 
useful  to  studentH  of  Amerifan  bi^itory.  The  arrangement  h 
alplialK'tical : 

Mn!>.  Allie  C  Birth,  Muulg<mii-ry,  Aln.,  ")uw  miw  in  Iter  poaotwon  th« 
oritrlnal  i-iHiwtitiition  of  thu  ConfoilcraU-  Stm.w  of  AnnTica.  Tliinilrx'Unii'Dt 
•KUK  &n»ngvtl  by  her  rtith*:T,  tlie  Ihh.-  Jmliiv  Ak-x,  B.  Clillmrall,  ueiHUnt 
airn>tary  nf  Uii-  Ccintealernlt^  C'lJiigrMw,  utiil  whh  n»il  by  hiia  U>  Ck>n^n!tM. 
Aftt;rvari(iUtit>tri«i>Hment«,  iii(iert4<d  in  thr  liaiiilwritiiignf  JiiilfKt'Utheiull, 
tb<t  iliHiiment  vtaa  h(1')|)Iii1  mb  tliu  [H-niioiicnt  i-onKtiliition  ii(  tlir  C-nn(<>iI' 
f  SUti*.  Mrs,  Bircb  ttlw  iiaH  thv  Urvt.  iiiiiwniti' nf  ["wiHideiit  l>aviHt» 
till'  (\inl(*itpnilt>  Curi)^<a<.  Iii  (Iiih  TiiPF*<a)(G  Mr.  Dhvih  tninHintls  In  Cou- 
hi'ir  apiiniviil  the  noiiiiniitidiiB  o(  TimmliH,  Mennninger,  And 
Walker  l.>  txifitmns  hi  hii^  L^liind.  She  liaM  hIw  the  linl  Imn'l  imiwl  by 
thi-  Ciinf^h-niU-  Covi-mnifiit.  Tliie  Iwaii,  «f  the  laoe  valim  ot  $fiO,  m 
I  1." 

Hre.  (.'amiiliell  Bruwn.  tipTinn  Hill,  Mtiury  <'imnty.  Ti-nn.: 

Kdiir  li'tterB  fivmi  J.  0.  CHlhonn  In  David  ttnhbufi),  r.hiiifiy  on  IH>liti(« 
iiid  itilcrntil  itii[>ruvfnit>iitM.    Dakxl  IWIK  l<>  1M4. 

Tliivf  IctU^m  frtim  Jomte  K.  Folk  t<.  David  Hiil>1>Kr<l,  (■<iiitidoriti4il,  r.n 
I  jmliliwi  (Hid  I'olk'e  dosini  to  Iwixinie  Dpniocmttc  vk«-|)rvtddeiiiUiiJ 
i-tuidtdati^.     Daleil  Dvcemlier,  18311,  lu  A|iril,  1840. 

Oac-  IcUer  of  Willioni  R.  King,  of  AIabu^l^  to  David  llabb«rd,  on 
ciirTvnt  (toliliosand  Kinj^'e  demrv  to  bt<conie  tll(^  Di'iiiocratic  vi(«-pn«iden' 
(iul  I'BiididnU-.     DutcO  AtDV,  IMi. 

Four  Icttirn  of  D,  II.  Ijewis,  (VjiimtMnraaii  from  AIaIhuiiii,  ami  Rirh- 
Hrd  N.  Cnilli>  (or  L'ratli)  t<i  David  llubtwnl,  rclBtiu);  to  tht.'  U);ht  ngniDat 
Biddlnani)  theliaiika.     Dktcxl  Atiiil,  IHXH. 
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Two  letters  of  Henry  A.  Wise  to  David  Hubbard,  on  current  ]x>litic8. 
I>ated  ]Marth,  1859. 

Six  letters:  corresjwndencii  l)etween  David  Hubbard  and  various  j>eo- 
ple,  on  Jackson,  Katon,  Alabama  politics,  and  personal  matters.  Date^l 
1833  to  1854. 

Five  letters  to  (t.  W.  Canipt)ell,  concerning  the  applic*ation  of  David 
Hubbanl  for  ]>o8ition  of  land  surveyor.     Dated  1821-22. 

Tliirteen  letters  to  (J.  W.  C'ani])l>ell  at  St.  Petersburg,  from  Jonathan 
Russell,  (ieorge  W.  Ewing,  All>ert  (iallatin,  Richard  Rush,  American 
ministers,  and  others,  on  current  politics,  chiefly  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.     DaUnl  1818  to  1820. 

Seventt^n  letters  (15  to  (J.  W.  Campl)ell)  from  various  persons,  hav- 
ing some  reference  to  Mr.  Camj)l)eirs  Russian  mission:  almost  entirely  on 
jH'rsonal  and  miscellaneous  matters.     Dated  1818  to  1822. 

Four  letters  from  James  Madison  Ut  (i.  W.  Campbell— 2  alK>ui  foreign 
loan,  etc.;  1  acii»j)ting  C.*s  resignation  from  the  Cabinet,  and  1  alK>ut  the 
Annstnuig  matU*r.     Date<l  1814. 

Kleven  <lrafts  of  letters  fn)m  (J.  \V.  Campl>ell  to  R.  M.  Johnson,  Richard 
Rush,  James  Madison,  (len.  John  Armstrong,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  others,  and  drafti^  of  opinions.  The  most  im{)ortant  ironwm, 
the  Annstrong  affair,  and  his  own  resignation  from  the  Cabinet.  Dated 
1814  to  1834. 

Thirty-four  letters  (^iO  to  G.  W.  Campl)ell)  from  various  persons,  and  4 
copies  of  letters  and  instructions,  chiefly  in  the  years  1813  to  1816.  Chief 
topics:  Tennesset>  trooi)S,  <!onduct  of  the  war.  General  Armstrong,  General 
Jackson  and  the  Creeks,  and  other  matters  of  current  iMjlitics.  Dated  1807 
to  1828. 

Three  letters  to  G.  "W.  Campbell,  soliciting  his  interest  in  Louisiana  (1), 
and  Mississippi  (2)  Territorial  affairs.     Date<l  1809. 

Eighteen  letters,  cliicfly  to  (i.  W.  CainplK'll,  containinir  minor  j>olitical 
and  in<histrial  coiniiK'nts.     l)atc<l  l.S(M)  to  JSiM. 

Seven  letters  of  j^fiicalo^riral  iiitiTest. 

One  letter  from  H.  Tooinhs  to  R.  ]M.  .Jnlinsoii,  intnMiueinjj:  David  Hub- 
bard as  tlie  Indian  a^ent  of  the  (/oufe<it'rate  Slates.     Dated  ISGl. 

Six  lettei*s:  (Jen.  J{.  S.  I'^.well  t<>  ( ieneral  (irant  on  the  deatli  of  Lin<'oin, 
and  various  Nvritei's  on  tlie  ])nrnin^M>f  Uieliniond,  ree<»nstnn'tion,  ete.  Dated 
IS^i  to  ISJiS  (5 ),  and  ISS()  (  1  ). 

Pa{H'rs  relating  to  removal  of  (Jeiu'ral  Kwell  frotn  command,  and  the 
appointment  of  (ieneral  J*>arly  in  his  jilace,  includin*:  letters  from  Jeffers<in 
Davis  an<l  Bradley  T.  John.^on  (])oth  (hited  iSSo)  «>n  the  'Most  order." 

Material  for  article  on  ne^rm  tnjops  in  the  army  nf  tli(*  (\)nfederate  States 
of  .Vmeriea,  by  (^unplxdl  Jirown,  in  the  Century  war  series,  including  two 
orders  (March,  18<)5)  from  Ia'c  to  Kwell,  and  a  letter  from  Jefferson  Davis 
(188(3). 

Various  documents  ])earing  on  the  liistory  of  the  Civil  War,  used  by  the 
War  Records  Oflice. 

Miscellaneous  collection  of  family  letters,  whicli  vieMed  so  little  of  gen- 
eral int4*rest  that  they  were  not  read,  exce])t  a  few  samples  from  each  lot. 

John  Marsliall  Brown,  I'ortland,  Me.:  "'1  have  learne<l  that  there  are  in 
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this  neighborhocxl  some  interesting  documents  covering  the  Revolutionary 
period.'* 

The  estate  of  the  late  Samuel  Burhans,  jr.,  of  New  York  City,  has  a  col- 
le<*tion  of  manuscript  church  records  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Hol- 
land Soc'iety, 

C.  M.  Burton,  21  to  25  Home  Bank  Building,  Detroit:  "I  have  ha<l  a 
transcript  made  of  all  the  writings  that  I  have  l)een  able  to  find  in  the 
d(*|)artnient  of  tlu*  marine  and  elsewhen*  in  the  Paris  archives,  pertaining 
to  I)etn)it  or  to  the  Northwest  Territory,  betwet»n  the  years  1650  ami  1760. 
Tlu^ttt^  have  Invn  lM)und  and  carefully  translate<l,  and  comprise  24  volumes. 
The  following  an*  also  in  my  collection: 

"Transcript  of  all  archives  in  Montreal,  {)i^rtaining  to  I>etn>it;  al)out  20 
volumt*. 

"RecHml  kept  at  Detroit  l)etwcH»n  1701  and  1711,  by  Antoinede  la  Mothe 
C'adillac;  1  volume. 

"  Reconls  c»f  the  Church  of  Stc.  Anne  of  Detroit  (1701-1845),  and  of  the 
('hurch  of  the  AKSumption  at  Sandwich,  Ontario  (1750-1900);  with  (x>m- 
plete  index,  20  large?  volumes.  These  nn'onls  include  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  as  well  as  many  commen'ial  and  business  transactions. 

"Orderlv  l)ookH  of  Gen.  Anthonv  Wavne  fnmi  1792  to  1797,  tran«'ril)e<l; 
I  largt*  volume. 

"Copies  of  all  laws  of  the  Northwest  T«»rritory  that  could  l)e  found  at 
(/olumbus  and  Washington;  not  Ixmnd,  becaiis*?  not  complete,  as  some  of 
the  acts  ha<l  Invn  lost;  prolmbly  3  volumes. 

"Onlerly  lK>ok  (original)  of  General  Winchester,  kept  up  to  the  time  of 
the  massacre  at  Frenclitown;  1  volume. 

"Orderly  lK)f)k  of  C-ommissary  Willson,  French  and  Indian  War,  1756 — 
H  portion  of  the  original  and  a  complete  transcript;  2  volumes. 

"A  lxK)k  of  military  letters  of  General  Wayne. 

"Transctript  of  letters  of  Henry  Dearl)om,  of  Boston;  3  volumes. 

"Private  corn^iKmdence  addri^ssed  to  John  Askin,  with  his  rt^plies,  be- 
tween 1700  and  1816.  He  was  a  prominent  men'hant  at  Dt»troit,  and  his 
letters  an?  cxctHnling  vahiable  from  an  historical  standpoint,  and  include 
many  fn»m  Alexander  Henry,  James  McGill,  Isaac  Tcnld,  Ebenezer  Allen, 
Joseph  Bryant,  and  other  men  of  prominenc<»;  also  many  Indian  (»onvey- 
an(*(>s  of  land. 

"Private  cornel Mmdence  a<ldresse<l  to  John  R.  Williams  between  1780 
and  1856.  He  was  a  pnmiinent  citizen  of  Detroit,  its  first  electe<l  mayor, 
an<l  his  letters  art»  ()f  gn*at  inten»st,  carefully  kept.  One  entire  series  is 
dev<»t*Ml  to  the  exiKnlition  from  Detroit  to  protect  Chicago  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War;  of  this  exjHNlition,  (ieneral  Williams  had  charge. 

"Private  |>ai>ers  of  Hatmar  H.  Kmmons  and  Ross  Wilkins,  prominent 
lawyers  and  judges  of  the  UnittMl  States  court. 

"Private  letters  and  pajH^rs  of  Janu^  A.  Van  Dyke,  Detroit  lawyer  and 
mayor. 

"Private  letters  and  iwiikth  of  Jiu>ol>  M.  HowanI,  Detroit  lawyer  and 
United  States  Hi*nator. 

"Private  i>aiK»rH  of  KlxMiezer  Ilarringttm,  Detroit  lawyer. 
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**A11  of  the  foregoing  are  large  collections;  included  with  them  are  many 
smaller  collections,  such  as  the  papers  of  Elijah  Brush,  Grarwood  T.  Shel- 
don, Austin  E.  Wing,  Warner  Wing,  Talcott  Wing,  and  others. 

*' Private  papers  of  William  Woodbridge,  who  was  secretary  and  acting 
governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  judge  of  United  States  court,  collector  of 
customs,  governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  United  States  Senator,  and 
candidate  for  Vice-President.  An  exceedingly  valuable  collection,  compris- 
ing letters  from  nearly  every  Senator  and  Representative  during  his  career. 
Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  this  collection  are  the  many  letters  writ- 
ten to  him  by  his  wife,  detailing  occurrences  in  Detroit  during  the  absence 
of  her  husband  as  Senator. 

**  Connected  with  this  collection  are  the  private  papers  of  John  Trum- 
bull, the  author  of  *  McFingall,*  and  father-in-law  of  Governor  Woodbridge. 
Here  I  find  two  long  and  interesting  letters  froib  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene, 
and  others  equally  interesting.  Within  the  collection  are  letters  from 
every  President  from  Adams  to  Lincoln.  Also  connected  with  this  collec- 
tion are  more  than  100  letters  from  Governor  Lewis  Cass,  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  Cass  letters  that  I  have  heard  of. 

"The  collections  that  I  have  designated  as  private  correspondence  above, 
are  mounted  in  volumes  or  are  now  in  process  of  being  mounted,  and  com- 
prise about  300  volumes. 

''List  of  all  marriages  and  deaths  taking  place  in  Detroit  and  noted  in 
the  press,  from  the  very  earliest  newspapers  to  date;  also  compiled  from 
the  records  in  the  board  of  health  ofl[ice.  These  fill  nearly  350  volumes, 
and  are  completely  indexed;  all  data  has  been  copied  so  that  names  can 
be  referred  to  and  identified,  if  the  records  show  details.** 

L.  R.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Pilcher,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

Twenty-three  lettern  and  drafts  of  letters,  correspondence  between  Gov- 
ernor David  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  L.  C.  Drai)er,  and  others  concerning 
King's  Mountain  and  the  celebration  of  King'w  Mountain  Day,  and  the  pio- 
neers of  southwestern  Virginia  and  eastern  Tennessee.     Dateil  1810  to  1857. 

Twenty-nine  documents:  Memoranda,  copies  of  letters,  et<\,  on  the  same 
subject,  nearly  all  in  the  handwriting  of  Governor  Campl^ell,  and  nearly 
all  exainine<l  by  L.  C  l)rai)er  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Dated  1781  ff. 
Most  of  the  <locnnientri  are  undated. 

Fifteen  letters  of  John  Campbell  to  hisl)rother,  Governor  Campbell,  and 
his  mother,  when  the  writ.er  was  a  student,  an  officeholder  at  Richmond, 
also  at  Wa'^hington,  containing  commentM  on  current  p<jlitic"s.  Dated  1806 
to  1834. 

Eleven  letters  of  Arthur  Campbell  to  his  brother,  Governor  Campbell 
(9  from  WaMhington  while  the  writer  was  an  officeholder  there,  1831-34), 
containing  political  gossij).     Dated  1804  to  1850. 

Fifteen  letters  of  W.  B.  Cainp])ell  to  his  uncle  and  foster-father.  Governor 
Campl)ell,  while  in  Congress  and  afterwanls,  containing  jKDlitical  gossip  and 
comment  from  the  Whig  stand|M>int.     Dated  1841  to  1845. 

Five  letters.  Correspondence  l)etween  Governor  Campbell,  llu.  L. 
White,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Henry  Clay,  Zachary  Taylor — all  but  the  last 
of  some  i>olitical  interest.     Dated  1823  to  1848. 
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8ix  letters  iind  pvtitioiui  to  Governor  (-'«iiiplii<il,  lor  relief  (ur  Ihe  Iwnks. 
l>Btol  1837,  chiofly  in  Mny. 

Thirty  lottero.  GorTe»i(>oni1  elite  between  liovemor  Currtpbell  aiid  variouB 
|)en«)iu,  touoliing<m  tiiisH-eHnneoHsqueetJiinfl  of  politics  and  public  welfare. 
l>nUHl  litl.ttolftM. 

Ki^lilw!!!  letteni  of  David  Ciiuipbell,  at  ViripDia,  tu  Joiiiiw  Cunvll  ou  tht' 
liietiiry  <yt  Metli'xIiHni,  poliLJral  itcmti,  Ixirder  histnry,  rellgloiiH  anil  wien- 
tifir  queetioiwt.    n«M  1M«  to  1861. 

Five  letU^rx  of  JuliiiMon  Tnylcir,  of  riiiliulolphin,  Ui  (iavertmr  Campbi-ll 
on  Hw^vmbor^Hnivin  aiiil  niitweltiuicoua  topics.    I>al«it  IWW  to  ItWiT. 

f*evt>H  li>tt«rii  of  jHnitw  CiunpU-ll,  of  Wiiii'Jiwttr,  Tenii.,  brolWr  of  Uov- 
i^nior  Ciuiipbell,  In  his  [wrvntit  niu)  brritlirm,  contoininK  orcjuriounl  rrfer- 
enieo  to  j>ulitice.     I)Ht«(l  1818  t<i  tmn. 

J'^gbtern  lctl»?r(H>f  Oovrnior  t'liiupbtll  tii  his  wif<;  (diiefly  (mm  Kii-b- 
[uooiJiin  lH;)7),eont«iningMi>r<;rnM«  toAiiilnewJiuiksonnnil  iniacelliumxiH 
lojnifl.     iMI«l  1818  to  1S41. 

One  niitobingrsphiful  Hkutch  of  (iovurnor  C^ninjibcll. 

Oue  ili&ry  uf  Uuvernur  tWiipbell,  1837  lo  I8A7;  cK'iiurioniil  cntriex.  »<i»i- 
IMilitirAl,  but  inoHtly  perwinol. 

One  nieuionuiiliiRi  of  i^ligioiM  viirwH  >>(  tiovernor  Cauipbell, 

Itti^allecUimBuf  the  town  iifAbini^uii,  Vu.,  Inuiuipletv,  in  lln-bimdwrii- 
in^  i.f  (iovcmor  Campbell. 

One  meniitmndum.  Ueiuiml  .lackHuti  and  bio  pulitical  iiiUueiiLt-,  in 
honilwriting  of  fi»vi>nior  CiuiijiIm'II. 

B\x  lettere  of  Archibald  Itoatie  t<i  Uuvemor  Campbell  aiul  wile,  with 
M>nie  p<ilitiisl  iL.ruuiunUi.    Dat<!<l  1800-01. 

One  lelterof  Arthur  CampMl  ( pmlxilily  the  uncle  fif  Oiivi>mor  IlHVid] 
to  Ari'hiUld  Stiiart,  witli  iKilitii'al  i-umitientH.     DaU'd  1780. 

Two  lotL-w  of  William  Blount  1«  Dudd  I'nmpU-ll  (probably  of  T.-n- 
ncHstv),  eonivniinij  building  •>(  bluvkhmiR'  anil  Indian  ni'^tiationti. 
DatH  1793-(H. 

Ooe  li'tt#rof  Dr.  ybeni'xiT  Ilnioka  U)  Arthur  Camp!*!!,  un  [H>liLiis1 
topioB.     IteUMl  1798. 

Two  l«t(«r)i  nf  Mrs.  Otthrniir  Campbnil,  [ji'lMUiaii,  Trnn.,  tu  lier<laugh- 
tiT,  crmluiultit;  lh(>  iTOiuineuls  nf  a  I'nlonidt  on  rnrrent  jHilltliv.     DaU^I 

IKll(k-«l. 

Oiip  firi'ular  letli^r  of  [lolltio*!  iiaturo  l.iy  Winficlil  SoUI.     Italtsl  IMl. 

Thirty-four  IctU-ni  and  uit-iiiomiula  of  littlp  inltri'i'l,  i)!-™..!!*!  or  dlhei^ 
wine,  indiidin((iievcntl  liitl«nitn(iovvmi>r('amptvllfnimhiHHluvoHervaiite. 
DabM  18(Kt  [o  I84r), 

A,  S,  I'krk,  Fulton  Htnt^t,  Ni-w  York,  nwne  an  »nli'r  Imuk  kept  iluruii; 
the  Hovoluliimary  War  by  tii'n.  Willlaiii  Moultrie, 

Itillwrl,  Copp,  Wrrt  Chusli-r,  I'll,;   "I   Iiuvl-  itiuny  lliouaaiids  of  luanu- 


veyc,  pL'tilioiiM,  li'lu-re, 

of  uiurly  all  Uie  liuitlt>wiier«  In  lli 

Their  M«MnblKty  bi  othnn  ' 


of  The 

St.     TiK-y  .■ot».int . 
I  ]inil)»lily  hnvi 


ibjuui  Iv  dlBuntiou. 


1 1  If  nuiogrHplu 
and  llfty  years." 
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Cornell  University  Library,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  PoeBefises  ''a  tronkfal  of  let- 
ters and  other  papers  of  William  Short,  who  was  American  minister  at 
Madrid,  1792-1795." 

John  Cox,  jr.,  308  West  Nineteenth  street,  New  York:  **I  have  com- 
piled a  catalogue  of  the  manuscript  records  in  possession  of  or  relating  to 
New  York  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  the  banning  to 
1828,  and  of  our  body  (called  Hicksite)  from  that  date  to  the  present, 
stating  where  each  volume  is  to  be  found  and  what  years  and  matter  it 
covers.  Have  also  secured  the  appointment  of  committees  in  our  yearly 
meetings,  and  in  a  few  of  the  Orthodox  yearly  meetings,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, with  the  hope  that  ultimately  a  list  of  all  Friends'  records  in  the 
world  (or  in  America,  at  least)  c^n  be  published.  Besides  the  colossal 
work  of  t^ompiling,  the  expense  may  prohibit  profitable  private  publica- 
tion.    Perhaps  your  commission  would  undertake  it" 

Horace  Davis,  134  California  street,  San  Francisco:  **My  father  was 
Governor  and  Senator  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  and  my  uncle  w^as 
George  Bancroft,  the  historian.  I  have  many  letters  of  Mr.  Bancroft  to 
his  family  from  Gottingen,  1818-1822;  also  his  correspondence  with  one  of 
his  family  from  Berlin,  1868-1870;  also  a  large  collection  of  letters  from 
my  father  and  mother,  1825-1850  (mostly  1825-1830V  They  are  chiefly 
personal.  I  have  also  a  few  family  relics,  letters,  and  memoranda  of 
various  kinds,  nmning  back  to  1660,  but  of  no  value  except  as  curiosities 
or  as  family  relics.  All  these  I  mean  to  deposit  with  the  American  Anti-  * 
quariau  Society,  Worcester,  Mass.,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  My  father's 
})olitical  correspondence  is,  I  think,  there  now." 

Reuben  T.  Durrett,  Ix)ui8ville,  Ky. :  Has  a  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  manuwripts  relating  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  particularly  the  former. 
Next  t<)  the  Drai)er  rollection  in  the  library  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
S<><*iety,  thin  iw  the  largest  Htorehonse  of  materials  extant  for  the  early 
trans-Allegheny  movement.  It  is  impracticable  at  present  to  obtain  from 
Colonel  Durrett  a  list  of  his  treasures;  he  is,  however,  very  hospitable  to 
visiting  scholars  who  come  with  i)roper  cretlentials. ' 

E<iward  FieM,  City  Hall,  Providence,  R.  I.:  "The  five  reports  of  the 
record  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Providence,  of  which  I  am  a  inenil>er, 
contain  full  details  regarding  the  important  manuscript  collections  of  this 
city.  In  my  private  collection  I  have  many  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
early  lustory  of  the  town  of  Warwick  and  documenti^  relating  to  the  mili- 
tary affairs  of  Warwick  during  the*  Revolution.  I  have  also  a  number  of 
Thanksgiving  and  Fast-day  proclamations  and  Revolutionary  bnmdsides.'* 

Roger  Foster,  .'55  Wall  street,  New  York:  '*My  mother,  Mrs.  Dwight 
Foster,  of  44  FairfieM  street,  Boston,  luus  the  diary  of  my  great-grandfather, 
Dwight  Foster,  also  his  letters  to  his  wife,  both  in  manuscript  bound  vol- 
umes. The  diary  includes  j)arts  of  the  jieriods  between  1772  and  1780  and 
1793  and  1799.  During  the  first  i>art  of  that  time  he  was  a  student  in 
Brown  ITniversity.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  he  was  in  Congress. 
The  letters  to  his  wife  include  part  of  the  j>eriod  between  1785  and  1819, 
during  which  time  h(»  occupied  the  jxjsition  of  Representative  in  Congress 
and  United  States  Senator;  also  held  a  number  of  State  offices  in  Massa- 
chusetts, including,  I  believe,  that  of  ju<lge  of  the  common  pleas.     He 
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n  tyiw- 


lived  at  Brookflehl,  MfWB.     I  have  Ihp  gn^aWr  part  o(  this  copied  ii 
writing  at  my  boiise,  No,  69  West   Fifly-fttth  street,  New  Yorlt. 
willing  that  any  scholar  with  proper  (redentials  ehouUl  t^ 
vultimea  at  my  house,  provided  ttiat  he  agre«H  not  to  publish  a 
Troiii  the  ittme  witliout  my  (»iwi.'nt." 

Herbert  8,  Orix^,  Fidelity  Biiilaing,  Taromo,  Wash.;  "FA.  nagpiw. 
Ml  iilil  piiinn-r  i)[  thia  Sl«t«,  baa  a  priratv  juumiil  wliieb  lie  luui  kept 
iiielbi»li<ally  fmni  «t«iut  1841  to  1890.  Tile  firet  twmily  or  thirty  yiiars 
iKiver«  bin  BOTvit'eB  ill  i-liaruo  of  the  lliidfoii  Bay  Oimjiany'H  aUin-  at  Furl. 
Stcilui'ooiii.  It  d(« In  with  tilt!  Indian  war  tii  thfi-ariy  liftiea,  uurly  Rurveyti, 
eetUeicienlx,  etc.  Tie  tiillf  mo  that  be  alw>  Iiuk  a  g(H>d  iiuiny  iTn|K>rtant 
origuial  O'icti meats, 

"I)r.  Ti>liiii<%  ttin  Ilmlaoii  Bay  Comjiany'n  Oi;ejilul  FortRlcilnt^Niinlroiii 
the  early  thirties,  left  a  wull-written  journal,  wbirh  is  in  bin  rvlativw'  |h»- 
actfBion.    Thtw)  ikiuIiI  Iw  iMiciired  lor  pitblitiLtiou,  but  nut  Fur  Hole." 

W.  S.  Urow'ennr,  KJntnnan,  Kans.:  Ilax  "a  ruriauK  aivonnt  book  kept 
ill  Buflalo,  N.  Y„  Ix-'tweeii  180n  and  1816." 

T)r.  William  T.  tiaviland,  Itellcfontjuiie,  Ohio:  Owns  a  targri  nillei'tion 
of  aut'vn'l'hlelU'ni,  etc:.,  ofdistiiiguisliixl  Tiei>ion«ges,  left  by  tbeUlv  Jndge 
William  I.jiwreniS',  ul  Ohio. 

Mrs.  F/lwapil  Haxelhiinit,  Mount  Pleaauit,  Charhwtoii  Ckiunty,  S.  C: 
Owns  a  jotiniHl  kept  iliiriiiK  tlitr  Reviibilionury  War  by  Rev.  .Iiwiab  8iiiith, 
of  rbarltwUm. 

The  Holland  SoiiieCy  of  New  York.  348  Browlway  (nnim  Ml):  Tin- 
BoHtity  baa  maniitimpt  mpien  ot  all  rcmrdn  of  Itntcli  rhiirrhe«  of  thin 
\-iiuiiity,  anl^lal1ng!ht>  prewnt  renlury,  n  list  i>f  which  H*ill  be  luunil  in 
thii  Ye»rlit«)k  fur  18»8.     They  are  primarily  lor  ihcml>i-T«  nnly. 

The  9n<'ir>Iy  baa  prinlvd  the  rrninlii  n(  Tlarktintuirli:,  Sehraaleii burgh. 
New  I^ilti!,  Klatbunh,  and  Krioklyn,  and  tb*^  burial  n-conls  of  tin-  Thitrb 
chitrcb  in  Npw  York  (^ity.  The  tnwtw*  will  not  uhjocl  to  fhe  iiinimie' 
sion  printing  othent  of  them. 

Mr«.  H.  n.  Hulrhinwm,  29»  Erie  strmit,  niiiMRo;  Owns  mnny  intercMing 
piililii'jil  letters,  inrluding  aomo  from  Oalhniin,  Van  Bitnen,  ete.,  aildremul 
Ul  Ii,  M.  iMliaH,  William  Wilkine.  K.  M.  Stanton,  and  olhrrei.f  Mk. 
lIutchinHiih'H  family  conmTtiona. 

lIowarlM.Jeukiiix,  i-libirofTheFriendH*  liitclligeru'erHnd.Ioiimal.eor- 
m-r  Fift«'ntb  aiul  (Ilmrry  nirt^tc,  I'liilnilflpUiH:  "  In  n^nl  In  tht-  Friwiilti" 
rwonk  I  ran  only  givo  yori  information  in  a  gorierai  way,  nut  having 
leimirelo  make  a  deUiileil  Bl»temunt.  It  in  true  IhatthcrcareDUUiy  rpronlf 
of  tlic  Krii-miN,  going  Iiock,  of  murM;,  to  the  colonial  time,  the  period  of 
the  fint  FiiifliHh  M'tlJenienl.  Ah  a  rule  th(^se  have  been  (»rvfully  kept, 
am)  are  moslly  well  caml  for  now.  Within  the  hW  twenty  years  there  btui 
iietMi  a  iliHtuiet  H'vivni  of  interest  In  iJiixii.  Thmo  refvrde  are  to  wime 
extvnt  ciilleclt^d  in  tliia  city.  Our  body  o(  Friemla  has  many  nf  tbcm  in 
a  Jtn-]>nHif  eafi-  iu  Uid  inivtinghouge  at  Fiftecntli  and  Race  alrectif,  and  the 
'Orthodox'  l(i>dy  haw  coll«*t«l  theirs  in  their  lllimry  building,  iu  a 
llrepruuf  vault  on  8til«ttntb  Htreet,  Ivlow  Khiv.    UthL<n,  hulouging  to  l»Lh 
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bodies,  are  deposited  at  various  places.  Our  discipline  reqairee  that  we 
have  them  deposited  in  places  of  security  approved  by  the  meeting. 
Transcripts  of  many  of  these  records  were  taken  some  years  ago  for  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  are  deposited  in  ite  library." 

George  W.  Johnstone,  21  Carew  Building,  Cincinnati:  Owns  numerous 
documents;  among  them,  the  diary  of  John  Pintard,  a  business  man  who 
had  correspondence  with  De  Witt  Clinton  and  other  prominent  men;  also 
a  body  of  letters  by  and  to  Jeremy  Belknap  and  others. 

Adrian  H.  Joline,  54  Wall  street.  New  York  City:  "I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion a  manuscript  diary  kept  by  President  Pierce  when  brigadier-general 
during  the  Mexican  War.  It  begins  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  continues  for  quite 
a  long  time,  though  not  to  the  finale.  It  has  never  been  published  so  far 
as  I  know. 

"I  have  also  the  correspondence  between  Monroe,  Van  Buren,  etc, 
about  the  Albany  postmastership— a  curious  lot — which  came  to  me  from 
Mr.  Van  Buren* s  private  papers.  I  printetl  them  in  The  Collector  some 
years  ago.  There  are  some  interesting  things  in  it,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
some  comments  published  at  the  time." 

L.  H.  Jones,  Winchester,  Ky.:  "I  have  a  number  of  old  family  letters 
dating  back  almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century;  some  of 
them  are  quite  gossipy,  and  might  be  considered  valuable  for  the  historic 
data  they  contain.  A  book  published  by  me  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1891, 
*Capt.  Roger  Jones,  of  London  and  Viiginia,*  contains  sketches  of  the 
people  to  whom  these  documents  refer." 

Clifford  Lanier,  203  South  Perry  street,  Montgomery,  Ala.:  **I  have  a 
faded,  yellowed,  torn  letter  of  Gen.  James  Wilkinson  to  Colonel  Hunt, 
which  reads  as  follows:  'Dear  Sir:  The  men  of  BisselFs  Camps  must  be 
immediately  sent  down  that  they  may  join  their  Campts.  Assist  Mr. 
Maxwell  in  8t?nding  his  tallow  to  save  it.  Mulfore  is  arrived  i.  e.  he  (sic) 
in  sight,  in  hante  yourn,  Jaa.  Wilkinson.  St.  Louis,  Dec.  26h,  05.  Com- 
pliments of  the  nelson  to  your  Ladies  <&  gentlenien.'  " 

A.  B.  Leet,  207  S<^>uth  College  avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Owns  a 
large  nuinl)er  of  autograph  letters  by  and  to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant. 

S.  A.  Link,  Nashville,  Teiin. :  I^tt^^rof  Judge  Charles  S.  Gayarr^,  of  New 
Orleans,  to  S.  A.  Link,  <Titi(ising  (J.  W.  Cable  from  the  Creole  8tan<lpoint 
Dated  188—. 

Maine  State  llistorieal  Society,  Portland:  Possesses  a  diary  kept  by  Rev. 
Jothani  Sewall,  Congregational  missionary  in  that  State  fn>m  1779  to  1851. 
It  fills  a  ]h>x  JO  by  12  by  16  inches.  This  document  is  said  to  "throw  a 
flood  of  light  \i\Hyn  early  life  and  manners  in  Maine." 

Montana  State  Historical  Library,  Helena:  "We  have  some  valuable 
manuscripts,  notably  the  Lieutenant  Bra<lley  maimscript,  that  of  William 
Hamilton,  Indian  scout,  and  others.  Portions  have  been  published,  but 
none  have  been  edited;  just  a  few  scattered  notes  are  attached." 

John  ( r.  Parkhui-st,  Cold  water,  Mich. :  "Following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a 
paper  in  my  possession.  It  was  found  at  Winchester,  Tenn.,  by  some  of 
my  scouts  and  turned  in  to  me,  as  provost-marshal  of  the  Fourteenth  Army 
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Corpa,  August  fl,  1863.     U  cairitw  tl 
most  prominent  Southern  iiUte«tnen 


n  18SO: 


'"We  will  avail  onrBelvBB  of  anyaiid  every  meuns  which  a  inajorily  of 
those  signing  tills  paper  may  determine  to  |irevent  the  admission  of  Culi- 
(urnin  M  ft  Btfttu.  iinlewt  hi'r  twuthern  l»oiiiii1»ry  !«  rednrwl  In  .Itt"  80"  am! 
if  C'alilomiu  {"i-  lulmill'^  wiUi  Iha  IxmiiUarieB  presL-rilx!"!,  thm  suiJi  aJuii* 
sion  t>i>  ulliiweil  niilir  after  tliu  People  nf  California  shall  have  owieiiteil 
tlieretu — this  ailmissioii  niay  l«  hIIowemI  i(  n(>c««ary,  i>n  proolanmtion  of 
the  i'Tvad' 

Augusts'.  IHM 

n.  S.  TltKNBV 

A.  1'.  Hon.™ 
I).  11.  A-n-aiSHV 
I>.  U  Ym-BR 

I'lKHM  tkm.k 

Jbkb:  Ci.enknb 
John  Mason 
Jai:rhi>s  MittrniM 
D.  R.  v.:  ItAR.-iWKI,L 

AuKwt.  Mr.  Soula  moved  iliat  wp  rwiw.  by  all  Parlanicnl'iry  moanii  the 
Pasage  of  the  bill  4  the  Vote  Htood  an  followH.  fur  llie  Motion  was  Mimn. 
Davis,  Tumey,  Soule,  Mortim  Yulei- — 6,  againwt  it  vow  liiiriiw<'ll,  liiiller, 
Mason,  Hunter,  Atclueuo— 5    Lost  by  a  Tie  voir. 


Thoniaa  PIuI^t,  Naalivilli',  Teim,: 

Two  letters  from  Thomas  Jeffereon  to  AleKotidcr  Whilo,  conreminglanil 
(■uM«  ill  wliifb  JfBfmon  was  White's  attorney.    Dated  1771-72, 

Thror  letters  frtini  (teorgn  Washiiif^on  I"  Alcxanili-r  White,  coneemiiig 
tllsiiiiRsal  of  White'H  nophew  fmni  the  army  (17711),  ami  White'tt  appoint- 
ment us  rummiseiuner  for  laying  out  llie  Feiteral  City.     Uatt-ii  ITMi. 

Twel vn i'0[>ite,  in  Whil)>'s hanil,  from  WlilUt  to  Washin^cton,  i-hiefly  ii|k>ii 
niatteiB  n-laU«l  to  the  Fe<lural  City.     I)aU-J  I71in-W. 

Thnwl(!tl«r«  from  James  MadiwmtiiAlexMidvrWhiti',  n'|Hirtini;eiim<nt 
]>olltl<«  at  lliiladelphia.    Dalexl  ITl^MM. 

W. 0.  Putnam,  211  Main  Hlreet,  Davenport,  luwa,  writes:  "I  havnijuite 
a  laige  eollet'tion  of  liii«t'>rli»l  autti|;niph  lellen*  anil  ilot^umeiitp,  relatiiii:  to 
American  anil  Fn-iirli  hinUiry  iniviuly,  and  1  uliould  be  gloil  Ui  |M>niiit 
their  eicaniinaUun  and  (■iiblicution  at  any  time.  I  have  not  tin-  l<-i»un-  at 
pnavnt  to  pre)iare  a  list  of  Llio  dix-umeuts  nf  iiitenist,  but  will  lie  gliul  to 
do  sii  Himi!  tinu^  in  the  Cuturr." 

Itoweii  W.  .Sehuniai'her,  107  Dearborn  atreel,  Cliiiiigu,  writex:  "  I  hat-e 
in  my  pumutsioii  diarfts  of  my  talhi-r,  f\i\.  MiiThael  Shnemalii'r,  of  Joi'k- 
».>n.  Mii'h.,  kept  l.yhiin  from  (kiiiiii  time  in  the  fortjif  down  to  tlie  lime  o( 
his  death  in  the  year  IHW.  Tliiw?  'liuritw  an-  very  full,  as  it  was  liis  nis- 
Loni  I"  liruetieolly  kiH'p  a  rceriril  of  all  his  poUtlrul,  luiklmw,  and  uiililary 
,B<»ws-i"th^»n..vi..thHWii-roftheKebelliou.    lalaohav^ 
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letters  written  to  my  mother  at  this  time,  which  contain  various  aoooantB 
of  the  military  operations.** 

J.  Hopkins  Smith,  Portland,  Me. :  Possesses  a  valuable  diary  of  his  ances- 
tor, Captain  Tucker,  covering  the  War  of  1812-1815,  and  giving  interesting 
details  of  naval  service.  Mrs.  Smith  has  an  interesting  diary  of  her  grand- 
father, United  States  Senator  Dana.  Abstracts  of  these  documents  may  be 
obtained  of  their  owners. 

Cf en.  G.  P.  Thurston,  Nashville,  Tenn. :  Notes  of  testimony  given  before 
the  Reconstruction  Committee  of  Congress,  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  chairman, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  condition  of  Nashville  at  that  time.  Dated 
March  20.  1870. 

Toronto  Public  Library:  Has  "  lately  received  the  papers,  in  73  volumes 
(chiefly  correspondence  w^ith  Canadian  political  leaders),  of  Hon.  Robert 
Baldwin.     He  was  a  native  of  Toronto,  of  Irish  descent,  his  father,  Wil- 
liam Warren  Baldwin,  having  emigrateil  from  County  Cork,  Ireland,  in 
1798.     He  be(»me  a  member  of  the  bar  in  1825  and  established  an  exten- 
sive and  lucrative  practice,  retiring  in  1848.     In  1829  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
first  ele(?ted  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  Upper  Canada  as  a  Liberal 
Reformer,  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  the  day.      The  contest 
between  the  upholders  of  a  Crown  colony  and  those  who  fought  for  fuller 
representation  and  responsible  government,  which  terminated  in  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1837-IW,  had  commenced.     He  was  firm  in  his  opposition,  but  strove 
for  moderation.     After  the  passage  of  the  act  uniting  the  two  provinces 
and  granting  self-government,  Mr.  Baldwin  was,  successively,  executive 
counselor  and  attorney-general  until  1851,  when  he  retired  from  political 
life.     He  die<i  at  Toronto  in  1858.     He  was  a  man  of  singularly  upright 
character,  so  that  in  all  the  troublous  times  no  word  of  calumny  was  ever 
uttered  against  his  name.      Morgan  nays:  'Xo  public  man  in  Canada  in 
his  day  commanded  such  general  resiKH't  as  the  lion.  Robert  Baldwin.'  " 

Cieorj^e  C.  Walker,  Rookery  Kuihlin^',  C'hic^o:  Has  "a  large  amount  of 
matter  referriiiji;  Ut  businew  in  New  York  and  Chicago  during  the  perioil 
fn.m  lS40t<)  1850." 

Leslie  Warner,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Has  a  letter  from  (Tporge  Washington 
t^)  Alexander  Wliite,  eoneeniing  the  Federal  City. 

Jost^ph  Whart4)n,  No.  2()6  l^hiladeli)hia  Bank  Building,  Philadelphia: 
**  The  Society  of  Friends  divided,  lus  you  i>n)])al>ly  know,  in  the  year  1827, 
into  two  independent  luxlies,  which  are  nicknamed  'Orthodox'  and 
*  lli(!ksite.'  Fach  of  these  iKxliea  maintains  a  system  of  business  meet- 
ings, called  preparation,  monthly,  (luarterly,  and  yearly  meetings,  each  of 
those  ninks,  beginning  with  the  preparation,  reporting  to  the  next  al>ove 
it  in  rank.  Usually  but  one  })reparation  reports  to  a  monthly,  but  several 
monthlies  in  various  adjacent  localities  report  to  a  quarterly,  and  several 
quarterlies  report  in  like  manner  to  a  yearly.  Now,  the  yearly  meeting 
also  is  but  a  local  institution,  and  there  is  no  general  convocation  or 
authority  of  any  kind  to  bind  together  the  several  yearly  meetings,  which 
collectively  end)race  all  the  mem])ers  of  each  branch  of  the  society.  The 
orgjini(^  law  of  each  yearly  meeting  is  expressed  in  the  *  Book  of  Disci- 
pline *  of  each,  and  these  are  not  exactly  accordant.     When  your  corre- 
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eixiiiilotil  aulu  [or  the  iiiinul«8  of  th(>  <]it(vn<[il  Frlc^nilp'  niwlJnpi  anH  Ihe 
Diuura  of  tbt)  •pcretariHi,  K»iiiK  t>ack  to  tlit?  Ixyiiiiiinic.  lie  imkjf  what  I,  at 
k««t,  ran  not  prcUiiiil  W  know.  Ewh  mii'linii;,  of  nil  tlif  i-Uusre  1  have 
Iiiuiim].  ki'git  ininiilM  of  itfi  pn:>i.-«i^lln>R'.  hlmivl,  not  )>y  a  ni-nrtary,  lint  by 
a  i:lork  nr  an  aMutnnt  rlcrk.  Thmi'  rL-riinlM  tmut  iu  luauy  autre  lia,ve 
bwn  I'ml,  and  Ihe  vtry  niimprown  rv^inls  wliicli  minain  are,  at  ennnti, 
HTatUvcil  in  all  llii'  variuiiB  local itive  w litre  tite  iiitwliiiipi  wera  lii'Id.  A 
(rv  ymn  i^io  1  hail  o('<-aHirin  to  tmuvh  (or  tlte  oi-i)ciaal  llook  of  Ubt'ipUtie 
ol  Pliilaiteliiliia  YtNirlj'  Meetin^f,  of  wliidi  I  aiu  a  iiiHuilier  itlie  Ro-call^l 
ilkkiiitit  linuicbi.auiltipit  a  lively  iilmof  tbu  difficulty  i>f  Hucli  nseorclivs." 

|-n>l.  W,  O.  WhUfoM,  |irwJdenl.  of  Milton  Oillevc  Milton,  Wis.:  Ilw> 
HtvuiiiuUl«l  a  ooniiiilunibU-  niaee  of  tiiaU>rial  ivlHtlve  to  Uii'  Seventli-Day 
liaptidt  Chiin-h. 

Pnit.  Wllliacn  I'.  Willey,  West  Viiyiiiia  L'nivettUy.  Mutv»Ut.fi»n:  1\»- 
H»vs  n  iliary  anil  jonrmtl  k<i|it  1>y  IiIm  fulhcr,  the  latn  WaitiDOii  T.  Willey, 
a  S)iuator  tif  Virttiiila  iiiicler  the  nvUireil  voveniriiehl-  WUley  was  au 
(unitu-nt  wlioliu',  anil  fluynl  u  pmiiiiueiit  inrt  in  ihe  iiuivouieiit  nseiiJting 
in  the  f(-nnutiin  of  Wert  Virginia. 

A.  Mutt  WilliiuuH,  ManiiU'ttv,  Mich.:  "  I  \m\v  only  my  f«lber'N  lellcfw 
1o  my  niother  Tliey  wotiM  nio"!  au  otxitcional  oiniwian,  Imt  arvaetoii- 
u<liiu):ly  fn-e  (mm  |iiirely  ix-rwiual  malti'is.  They  run  from  IS6T  to  1862, 
anil  mvrr  pot4  life  on  the  northern  iKinior,  Ihe  TUh  tixinililion,  and  llie 
etirl>'  ojienitloUB  In  North  (.'tiroliija  and  Louiniana  during  tile  Civil  W^r. 
My  falluT  niu>  a  i-arefully  olm-nunl  man,  of  >!i><k1  i><hii.'Hiiou,  a  ftraduntd  of 
Wtwt  Point  ill  latT,  aid-ile-cainii  to  fieii.  ^^'infielll  ik-oll,  anil  a  k«u«iriI 
oHleer."  The  author  of  tlMstr  letters  whb  Cn-a.  Tbomae  Williauia,  D.  S.  A., 
who  waa  killf<l  at  Baton  Rotii^e,  Is.,  in  lH(i^. 

t^jit.  John  K,  Williauut.  t.'.  H.  A..  Fori  ItUey,  Kaiui.:  llns  a  good  deal 
of  dncutnimlury  hifornialinn  atxmt  the  Kcvi»liitiiinary  War,  iwrly  T>el«il, 
and  early  New  Jerauy. 

Mim  Mary  Wnodnuui,  V  Kirkland  iilaei',  (.'«iiil>ridgo,  MaaB.,  and  PM«in 
WiWKliiian,  PortUuiil.  Me.:  Pomwai-i-ouiLt  lK»jknaniliilnio{  letters— -'the 
bulk  of  them  friendly  lelU-rw"— kept  by  their  father,  Cynw  tVoiHlnmn, 
(or  many  yearn  a  prominent  pioneer  baiiln-T  and  Tiii-n-hant  »t  Miuenil 
Puijil,  Wir.  He  wax  for  a  long  time  {Mrtui-r  ii(  the  laic  fTwIwollailtir  C. 
Wa«litnim,  inivernor  of  that  8tali:<.  Amon);  llie  lellcra  an-  some  from 
Gnvnroor  .VniJrvw,  (.'barluB  Ueaiie,  aiid  oilivr  MawaL-biiK-lis  luun  o(  dis- 
linetioD.  Sue  vuluiDi*  of  "hlatiiriisl  letter  booka"  (mm  this  mllciction 
wciv,  nilli  otlior  ilornmont*.  ifivuii  by  Mr.  Wooiluian  In  bin  litetiiue  to 
Ihe  Maine  HiHturiral  Sodety.  They  "areof  speuud  iuUinnt  to  the  histik 
riana  of  that  locality  only." 

Wineonein  Htate  IllsUiHeal  Sodely.  Madimn:  Tliv  Lyniim  C.  Draper 
ruaiiuecript  wUvc-tion  eonuetii  of  401)  (olio  voliimet>  The  geographleal 
(ield  eovervwl  la  (mm  the  Iludnon  Ri*er  to  the  Wabaali,  from  (Tharlustim  tii 
Louisville,  and  the  periorl  (rum  the  year  1T35  until  thocliwc  of  lh«  War  of 
l8tZ-lfi;  with  Mime  mnlrrinl  Iwurini;  iii>r>n  the  tntTk»-Mi8iii»p)M  cvgiou, 
mrh  B»  Uw  papers  of  William  Clark  and  the  journal  of  Srrgt.  Charli* 
Floyd  (Luwie  ami  (Hark  espuditicin).    TIik  i-lafv-ifli-atJon  Id  eliielly  by  th« 
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principal  border  heroes  or  pioneers  concerned,  for  Draper  €X>llected  with  a 
view  of  using  the  material  for  a  series  of  biographies:  George  M.  Bedinger, 
Daniel  Boone,  Samuel  Brady,  Joseph  Brant,  Daniel  Brodhead,  Ireonje 
Rogers  Clark,  Jonathan  Clark,  William  Clark,  Cxeorge  and  William  Cro- 
ghan,  Josiah  llamiar,  William  Henry  Harrison,  William  Irvine,  Simon 
Kenton,  Rolx^rt  Patter8f)n,  James  Potter,  W^illiam  Preston,  David  Shej>- 
herd,  Thomas  Sumter,  John  Cleves  Symmes,  Tecumseh,  and  Louis  Wetiel. 
There  are  six  volumes  of  data  relative  to  the  Mecklenbui^  declaration  of 
indepen<leni*e;  other  volumes  contain  early  manuscripts  relative  to  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  King's  Mountain;  numerous  volume? 
contain  Drainer's  interviews  with  pioneers  or  their  descendants  in  many 
parts  of  the  l)onler  States  and  the  Middle  West.  It  should  be  explained 
that  but  a  small  part  of  the  Draper  manuscripts  are  contemporary  docu- 
ments; nuich  the  larger  proportion  of  the  papers  are  Draper's  interviews 
and  corresi)ondenc«  while  seeking  information,  all  of  them  freely  inter- 
sperse<l  with  his  critical  comments  and  notes.  His  laborious  methods  of 
inve«tigati(m  furnish  an  interesting  and  instructive  study  to  historical 
spetdalists.  The  collection  has  as  yet  been  only  roughly  indexed,  but  a 
carefully  prei)anMl  calendar  of  the  {lapers  will  probably  be  comnience<i 
within  the  present  year  (1901).  The  collection  is  now  being  extensively 
used  ))y  historians  an<l  genealogists. 

An  almost  complett^  collection  of  autographs  of  signers  of  the  Dei*laratioD 
of  Independentje  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  a 
few  letters  of  historical  value. 

Some  manuscripts  of  general  importance  in  the  Wisconsin  archives  are: 
** Cyphering**  and  account  books  kept  by  Nathan  Bolles  (Bowles),  a  mer- 
chant of  Hartfonl,  Conn.,  1770-1806;  a<*count  l)ook  of  Joseph  Kershaw, 
(-anulen,  S.  C,  1774-75;  letter  book  of  EliaH  Boudinot,  1777-78;  oflioial 
transcrijit,  iiia<le  in  May,  1793,  in  the  office  of  the  sujHjrintendent-gencral 
of  Indian  affairs  at  Montreal,  of  Indian  tn'atii^,  8i)eeche8,  etc.,  from  17H4 
to  1791,  conchidt'd  and  made  at  various  iK)int«  l>etween  the  Ohio  River  and 
Quc]h*c;  nunicroiiM  transiTipt«  of  Relations  and  other  doi*umenti<  concern- 
ing the  Jesuit**  in  New  France;  journal  (26(>pp.)  of  the  preliminary  8ur>ey 
of  the  Texas  l*a<ifie  railroad,  made  July,  1K72,  by  J.  G.  Knapp,  an  attache. 
Thesi*  are,  liowever,  hut  illustrative  si'lectiomt;  the  list  is  too  long  to  Ik? 
noted  here. 

There  are  six  voliiiiieH  of  i)ai)ers  of  Thomas  Forsythe,  Indian  agent  at 
Peoria,  111.,  1814-.*^.  Thest*  <leal  with  Indian  relations  and  the  fur  traule. 
Forsythe's  n'ports  to  the  Federal  (iovernnient  often  embrace  the  tra<le  of 
the  Southwest  into  Mexico. 

The  orijiinal  register  of  ])aptisnis  and  marriages  in  the  parish  of  Michilli- 
uiackinac  rests  in  the  Catholic  j)arisli  church  on  the  island,  but  the  W'n*- 
(ronsin  society  i)osses8es  a  facsimile  copy.  The  range  is  1741-1821,  but 
there  is  a  preliminary  abstract  extending  back  to  1695. 

The  library  contains  100  bound  volumes  of  manuscripts  bearing  ujjon 
Wisconsin  history — from  about  1780  to  1850 — chiefly  concerning  the  fur 
trade,  Indian  Halations,  and  early  economic  and  social  conditions.  Other 
pajH^rs   of  similar   character,  but  lat^'r  acxjuisition,  have  been  pre|>areil 
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ready  for  binding,  to  the  extent  of  about  50  volumes.  In  addition  to  these 
is  a  great  masfl  of  fur-trade  account  books,  letter  books,  and  journals  of 
missionaries,  Indian  agents,  and  frontier  officials,  and  docket  books  of 
early  judges.  Among  the  missionary  material  are  the  journals  and  letter 
l>ooks  of  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper,  the  pioneer  Episcopalian  bishop  of  the 
old  Northwest;  Rev.  Alfred  Brunson,  the  pioneer  Methodist  circuit  rider; 
Rev.  Cutting  Marsh,  representative  of  the  Amerittan  l)oard  and  of  tlie 
Si'ottish  S.  P.  C.  K.;  Rev.  Kleazar  Williams,  Kpiscopalian  missionary  to 
the  Oneidas,  and  known  as  the  lost  Dauphin.  Also  a  considerable  quantity 
of  documents  bearing  upon  the  modern  revival  of  the  Catholic  Chunrh  in 
Wisconsin  and  of  the  establishment  of  the  Cadle  Indian  mission  at  (irreen 
Bay.  The  Wisconsin  archives  abound  in  Indian  treaties,  origmal  narra- 
tives by  pioneers,  account  and  invoice  l)ooks  of  early  merchants,  corre- 
spondence bearing  on  early  political,  industrial,  and  military  life,  foreign 
immigration,  etc.  Among  the  military  manuscripts  are  the  original  joui^ 
nal  of  the  British  commandant  Gorrell,  who  held  (ireen  Bay  during  the 
Pontiac  uprising  ( 1763),  and  the  orderly  l)ook  of  Fort  Winnebago  (1834-36). 
There  are  also  stored  in  the  vaults  several  sealed  boxes  of  letters  left  by 
prominent  decease^l  {X)litical  leaders  of  the  State,  which  can  not  l)e  opened 
until  all  persons  concerned  in  the  correspondence  have  passed  away. 


Appendix  II. 

CALENDAR    OF    ADMIRAL    BERKELEY'S    NORTH    AMERICAN 

PAPERS. 

Admiral  Geor^  Cranfield  Berkeley,  the  calendar  of  whose 
North  American  papers  follow,  the   second   surviving    son 
of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Berkeley,  was  born  in  1753  and  entered 
the  navy   in   1766.     For  a  time   he  served   as  midshipman 
under  his  cousin,  Admiral  Keppel;  was   transferred    to  the 
ReHolution^  employed  on  the   survey  of  the  St.    Lawrence 
where   he  had  the  advantages  of  instruction   under  Captain 
Cook,  then  master,  and  in  1769  was  appointed  to  the  Alarm ^ 
under  Captain  Jervis,  stationed  in  the  Mediteri-anean.      In  1772 
he  received  his  lieutenantcy,  and  returned  to  Eng'land  to  con- 
test the  city  of  Gloucester  in  the  interest  of  Pitt,  but  wa«  de- 
feated.    He  was  unable  to  obtain  a  new  commission  until  1778, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Victory^  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Ushant.     From  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  a<*tive 
service  as  capUiin  in  the  Channel,  on  the  ])anks  of  Newfound- 
hind,  and  at  the  relief  of  (Ti})raltar,  until  1783,  when  peace  ter- 
minated the  war.     In  17^6  he  was  appointed  surveyor-general 
of  ordnan(M\  a  position  which  he  exchanged  for  that  of  cap- 
tain of  the  Miirlhin'<ni(jh,     In  the  engagement  of  the  1st  of  June, 
1794,  his  shi])  suffered  severely,  and  he  himself  was  wounded. 

Forthishereceived,withotherofticers,  the  thanks  of  Parliament 
and  a  gold  medal.  In  171)1)  hi^  was  advanced  to  the  position  of 
n»ar-adniiral  and  in  1805  to  vice-adminil.  He  was  stationt^d  at 
Halifax,  and  under  his  direct  orders  the  conflict  took  place 
between  thc^  Lropard  and  the  (^}iA\^(ipt'ahe-  on  the  question  of 
deserters.  In  consequence  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
which  followed,  Berkeley  was  transferred  to  the  Portuguese 
coast.  In  ISIO  he  was  appointed  admiral.  He  retired  from 
the  service  in  1S12  and  from  the  representation  of  Gloucester 
in  Parliament,  which  he  held  from  1781  to  1812,  and  died  in 
1S18.  Prof.  I.  K.  I^iughton  has  supplied  his  biographv  to 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  and  a  contomporarv 
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account  will  be  found,  with  portrait,  in  the  Naval  Chronicle 
(XII,  88).  The  volume  which  contains  these  papers  appears  to 
have  been  l)ound  in  half  morocco  about  1890,  probably  by  the 
dealer  in  London  from  whom  it  was  purchased.  It  contains 
658  leaves  of  written  and  printed  matter,  and  is  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

The  papers  must  have  been  carefully  collected  ])y  the 
admiral,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  tnmsactions.  They 
are  now  in  the  Public  Library,  Toronto. 

Jamks  Bain. 


America,   Encilaxd,   and   France — Interference   with    Neutrals,   1S06 

AND  1S07. 

IKXn'MKNTS  AND  ATTOORAPH  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  ADMIRAL  BERKELEY.* 

ISQji^  March  ^2. — Stuart  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Relative  to  dispatcheH 
oj)ened  by  Americans. 

180Sy  December  10,  St.  Petersburg. — Sir  John  Warren  to  Admiral  Berke- 
ley.    Askinj?  that  a  letter  be  fonvarde<l  to  his  nephew. 

J^Ofiy  April  I. — Extract  from  Mr.  Merry's  letter.  Speaks  of  unfriendly 
attitude  of  United  States  towanl  (Jreat  Britain. 

April  :^6. — Admiralty  Re<iuiring  return  to  Ix'  made  to  the  navy  office 
of  any  soldiers  that  nmy  l)e  on  board  His  Majesty's  .«hips. 

May  1. — Admiralty.  Re);ulations  res|)e(;ting  rating  and  payment  of  petty 
officers  and  others  on  His  Majesty's  shijw  and  vessels. 

May  3. — Admiralty.  Oniers  to  hold  courts-martial  as  often  as  is  neces- 
sary. 

May  9,  Sttlrador  del  Muudo. — Admiral  Young  to  Douglas.  ( )rder  respe<*t- 
ing  the  discharge  of  Frederick  Jago,  a  foreigner. 

May  ^4,  Philadelphia. — P.  Bond  to  British  commanders.  Intelligence  of 
the  FakjIc,  bound  to  St.  Andrews  and  Porto  Bello. 

May  27. — Admiralty.  Oniers  for  the  provisicm  of  those  wounded  in 
action. 

May  J'.). — Admiralty.  <  )rders  with  reganl  to  trade  and  navigation  to  and 
from  ])l(H'ka(kMl  ix)rts  in  France. 

July  IJ,  Uofnton. — Consul  Allen  to  Hon.  J.  P.  Beresfonl.  Rei)orting 
mutiny  on  l)oard  the  American  schooner  Ilamtaltj  in  chargi*  of  H.  W. 
Scott,  of  H.  M.  S.  Mermaid,  and  the  schooner  taken  from  him  and  brought 
into  Portland. 

.Ju/y  J!f,  BoHton. — Omsul  Allen.  Inclosin;;  a  paper  containing  im|>ortant 
intelligence  resjH'cting  the  Fn*nch  sipiatlron. 

.Inly  :^9. — Admiralty.  Act  n»gulating  jHistage  of  letters  to  and  from 
jjctty  otiicers  an<l  seamen  aii<l  royal  marines  of  the  tlt»et. 


'  Tin-  Iftterinj;  t)ii  thi-  hark  of  the  volume. 
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Au0U9t  3,  Hal^.--C9p^^nBdQh,  of  H.  M.  S.  Mermmid,  to  Admiiml 
Beriralejr.  B^iortiiig  two.  eeamen  of  H.  M.  8.  SBBraoem  lelt  on  whan  at 
Bermuda,  mod  tmoiferred  by  him  to  the  Letmder. 

Au0U9t  4t  Jib^^.-<kptidn  Hdlia  to  Admiml  Berifcefey.  Bekitiii^  tiie 
dicomstanoeB  in  fall  of  the  matlny  on  his  priae,  the  ikmmak,  and  the 
aabeeqnent  lo»  of  the  ichooner,  so  that  meamms  may  be  taken  to  poniBb 
mntineeni. 

Augwi  4,  Ha^fiLg.—U.  W.  SooU  to  Oaptain  HoUia,    Deacribing  the 
amtiBy  on  the  schooner  Hatmah^  and  how  the  veoKl  wm  finally  di^oaed* 
oi    AJao  description  of  mntineefs  and  deserters  belonging  to  H*  Jf.  8. 
Mermaid. 

Augtui  P.— Admiralty.  Copy  of  act  of  Parliament  nUtwe  to  allot- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  fawaiUeB  of  men  in  the  British  navy. 

Augtut  31,  Laneaater^  Pa. — ^Merry  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  AcknowledgiBg 
letter  and  reporting  insignificant  na?al  force  of  the  United  Stalea. 

September  »,  PhikMphioL'-KkmKxA  Bond  to  Admiral  Betkeley.  Bespeefr- 
ing  movements  of  French  ships. 

8eptmber3,FhXU^  Acknowl- 

edging letter.  Admiral  Goillaamei  in  Hampton  Boads  with  flac  aUps,  on 
one  of  which  (the  Veteran)  is  Jerome  Bonaparte.  All  ol  these  dilpaliave 
snfEered  severely  in  the  late  gale. 

8ejpUaiber3^  Norfolk,  Fa.-— Oonsnl  Hamilton  to  Admiral  Berinih^. .  The 
master  of  an  American  riiip  from  Amsterdam  reports  being  boaided  by  an 
officer  from  French  ship;  a  British  ship,  her  prise,  in  rf^t  and  on  fire. 

SqMember  4,  LixnofuUir,  Bi.— Merry  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Acknowledy^ 
ing  letter.    Relations  of  United  States  and  Grsat  Britain. 

Sqpiendfer  4,  Laneader,  l%k— Merry  to  Admiral  Bierkdey.  IndoauDg  m 
copy  of  a  protecticm  produced  by  a  so-called  American  impressed  on 
H.  M.  8.  Cleopatra,  Jerome  Bonaparte  at  Anni^x>lM.  French  lAiips  in 
ciiHtrews.  NewnpajxT  clippinj^H  of  Sept<?mlH»r  3  containing  information  of 
tht^  Fronch  wiuadron. 

Scptemhcr  ,>,  jMuniMtr^  Pa. — Merry  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Inclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  SeptemlnT  3,  ISOH,  from  the  actinj?  vi(X)-consul  at 
Baltimore  ref^pec^tiiig  Admiral  Giiillaumez's  wjnailron. 

St'piamher  .5,  I  Philadelphia. — Consul  liond  t<»  Admiral  Berkeley.  Inform- 
ing^ him  of  damage  done  to  French  shipj^  by  the  gale  of  August  19.  Ako 
of  a(!cident  to  11.  M.  S.  Chichester,  and  that  he  fears  all  her. men  will  dessert 
lx»fore  necessary  repairs  are  matle. 

^September  (?,  AV?/'  York. — Consul  Barclay  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Report- 
ing damage  to  the  French  ships  and  merchant  vessels. 

Sept  ^' in  her  6*,  I  Philadelphia. — C.\msul  Bond  to  Admiral  lierkeley.  Impart- 
ing information  on  the  condition  and  strength  of  the  French  fleet. 

iSeptemher  8,  Dinraster,  Pa. — Merry  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  'French  ships 
in  Hampton  Koa<ls;  <langerof  11.  M.  S.  ChieheMer  (which  is  disabled)  being 
blockaded  or  caj)tured. 

Sepli')nln'r  0,  New  York. — Consiil  Barclay  to  Admiral  Ik»rkeley.  Incloe- 
ing  letters  fr<»m  Mr.  Merry,  asking  if  he  may  hire  dispatch  boats  if  he  has 
anything  important  to  communicate. 
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Sefttembtr  Wj  Xorfolkj  \'<i. — Connul  Hamilton  to  A<liniral  lU'rkeloy.  In- 
foruiing  him  of  movement**  ctf  French  and  British  Hhi]>H. 

S'jttnnber  10^  Xorfolk,  Vn. — ('-onwul  Hamilton  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Re- 
£K>rting  damage  to  French  shijw  in  the  gale  of  Augnnt  19. 

ISqfdemlter  IS,  Norfolk,  Vo. — ^The  maKti^r  of  an  American  brig  rei>ortH  fall- 
ing  in  with  P  Eole,  disabUnl.  He  was  ordered  on  b^mrd  and  detiiine<l,  his 
vessel  with  five  others  ()rdere<l  to  follow,  in  case  they  might  give  informa- 
tion; also  rejjorts  the  scattering  of  the  French  s«iua<lron  in  the  gale  of 
August  19. 

tSejitemhir  I4i  Norfolk,  Vo. — Consul  Hamilton  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  In- 
forming him  of  the  arrival  of  V  Eole,  totally  dismaste<l. 

JSeptemhtr  16,  Philadelphia. — Consul  Bond  to  any  of  the  British  com- 
manders  of  His  Majesty's  ships  of  \Nar.  Infonnation  received  that  PEole 
has  reached  ])ay  of  Chesapeake  dismasted  and  in  a  battered  condition. 

September  17,  Norfolk,  Va. — Consul  Hamilton  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  D«»- 
scTibing chase  and  running  aground  of  r ImjMtneux;  the  French  comman- 
der, officer,  and  seamen  sent  to  Hampton  Roa<ls  in  H.  M.  S.  ^felnnlJna<. 
French  vice-commissary  refuses  to  consider  them  i)ris<jn(*r8  of  war,  as  the 
cai)ture  was  made  in  I'nited  States  territory. 

September  18,  off  the  CheJtape.ake. — Hargofn!  to  Douglas.     Orders. 

Septemlter  18,  Norfolk,  Va. — Consul  Hamilton  to  ('olonel  Barclay.  -^Vsk- 
ing  him  to  forward  inclosi*d  letter  to  Halifax.  Sin^^ks  of  capture  of  V Im- 
})etae\ix  ami  the  discussion  it  will  canst?  in  Washington. 

September  ^.i,  Norfolk,  Va. — ('onsul  Hamilton  t(»  A<lmiral  Berkeley. 
Congratulating  him  on  his  appointment  in  America.  KeiM)rts  the  running 
agroun<l  of  the  Chirhenter,  fears  the  cn^w  will  desert  })efon*  n'pairs  are 
ma<ie.     Two  French  shijw  in  Hampton  Koads. 

September  Jo,  Norfolk,  Va. — (.^nisul  Haniilton  to  Admiral  Ik^rkeley. 
Notifyin,^  him  of  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Warn^n  with  his  wpiadron,  and 
the  movementw  of  British  and  French  Ht^ets. 

SeptembiT  iV,  lAnwanter,  l*a. — Merry  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  French 
shi])  V Fj}le  in  distrt^ss;  unfortunately  not  seen  by  His  Maje>ity's  ships. 
IJ Impetiieiu'  cluused  on  shore  and  bunuHl  by  H.  M.  S.  Melamjm.s;  (MX)  of 
the  crew  delivercMl  a^  prisoners  of  war  to  Frencli  consul  at  Norfolk.  Other 
information  of  movements  of  the  French  and  Knglish  scpunlrons. 

September  J8,  St.  (ieorge^x  Jldrfnttir,  liemaula. — liejKjrts  to  Admiral 
Berkeley  and  others  on  the  con<lition  of  H.  M.  S.  Tonrterelle,i\X  j>re8ent 
unfit  for  ser\'ice. 

Septemln'r  US,  IjancaiAer,  Va. — Merry  to  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox.  Report  on  com- 
merce betwivn  I'nite<l  States  and  South  America.  RtM|U(^st  ma<le  for  pass- 
jKirtw  for  American  vi^ssels  trading  In^tween  lJnite<l  States  and  South 
America.     He  replies  and  states  reasons  for  refusing. 

September  JS,  lAuiranter,  Pa. — Merry  to  .Vdmiral  Berkeley.  Inclosing 
copy  of  the  alxive  dispatch  and  relatimr  how  the?  Un itwl  States  flag  is  use<l 
to  protect  Spanish  goods,  ami  deci<les  that  the  trade  is  illegal. 

September  J9,  Philadelphia. — Consul  Bond  to  .\<lmiral  Berkeh\v.  Rc;iK)rt- 
ing  caj)ture  and  <le8tmction  of  V Impetnenx.  French  shii>s  disai>le<l  and 
pro!)ably  laid  ui>  for  the  winter. 
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September  SO,  New  YcrL—Coimii  BarcUy.  Anival  of  Sir  John  B.  Warren 
at  the  capeB  of  Viigima  in  ponnut  of  Admiral  Gnillanmec'a  fleet  Jevome 
Bonaparte  making  the  beet  of  his  way  to  France. 

October  §,  New  York. — Oongal  Barclay.  Acknowledging  letters.  AvUieB- 
ticity  of  information  sent  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  New  York  pilots  not  to 
be  trusted  to  carry  diapatchea,  aa  they  are  frigidly  to  the  French. 

October  t,  New  YorL — ^Moore  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Acknowledging 
letter.  Sir  John  Warren  and  Sir  Richard  Strachan  aware  oi  the  poaition 
of  the  dispersed  French  squadrcm. 

October  7,  PhUad^phicL — P.  Bond  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Acknowledging 
letter.    La  Vcdeureuse  sainted  by  a  detachment  of  United  Stales  artillery. 

October  IS^  New  York — Consul  Barclay  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Beporls 
that  French  vessels  can  not  be  repaired,  owing  to  want  of  money  and 
credit 

October  16y  Hampton  Uoade, — ^Dooglas  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  State  and 
position  of  British  and  French  ships. 

October  SI,  Halifax. — Captain  Richardson,  of  H.  M.  S.  Gesor,  to  Admhal 
Berkeley.  Reporting  the  case  of  a  deserter,  and  requesting  the  proeeca- 
tion  of  those  who  harboured  him. 

October  fSf  Halifax. — Captain  Richardson  to  Admiral  Berkdey.  Moie 
information  about  the  above. 

November  i,  Washmffton. — ^Merry  to  Admiral  Berkeley,  inclosing  copy 
of  dispatch  relating  to  United  States  trade  with  Souih  America.  VreoA 
squadron  in  the  United  States  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  Some  of  the 
seamen  starving. 

November  f,  WasfdngUm. — ^Merry  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Stating  that  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  South  America  is  mnch  laiger  than 
he  was  aware  of. 

November  6,  PhiUidelphia. — Consul  Bond  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Relative 
to  repairs  (»f  Frrncli  vessels.  The  (tfonjf  Wnshiiigton  and  Indiana  to  sail 
for  France  in  a  fortnight  with  ship's  coinpany,  ^nns,  and  stores  of  Ixi  ]'a- 
b'urensi'.     Description  of  the  (ieonjc  U'nftfiington  and  Indiana. 

X<n-nnhtr  <'>,  Xnrfnlk,  Va. — Consul  Hamilton  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 
Fn^nch  shii)S  still  in  want  of  repairs  and  will  i)robably  l>e  detained  for  the 
winter.  II is  Majesty's  cutter  Znwhla  run  aground.  Duel  t<x>k  plaice 
between  Mr.  Otiey  and  Mr.  Connell  of  H.  M.  S.  (Vdchrstrr.  Mr.  Otley  wa.<5 
killed. 

.\(>rrfn/nr  'J,  llninptim  linnds. — ^('aptain  Dougliu<  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 
Ackriowlc(li:iiig  lettiM-s  and  (trder.  His  Majesty's  cutter  /^*?<t>/*iVi  with  \nU>{ 
on  ]»o;ii»l  inn  nn  sh«»re;  fears  she  is  much  damaged. 

Siniiiif»r  ](K  Xorfolk,  la.  — Consul  Hamilton  to  Admiral  Berkeley, 
Militaiy  nmvcments  in  Kuropc.  Presumes  that  hostilities  have  cou\- 
menced  hctwecn  Prussia  and  France. 

XorriiilK  r  I..',  J'fiil'it/rlphia. — J^xtract  describing  tlie  (ict/rtjf  Washington 
and  tlie  linliann. 

Xoitiiih' r  /./,  Xnrfn/L\  ^<^ — Consul  Hamilton  tn  Admiral  lierkeley. 
Report i ni:  (»n  I/i   I'dltnira-^r  and  L^t  ('ijhiU'. 

Xornnhrr  J.',.  -Admiralty.  Orders  of  piotection  for  two  yeurs,  isHueil  to 
ForlK's,  Innerarity,  and  Simi>son,  to  jK*rmit  them  to  withdraw  their  effects 
from  west  Florida. 
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Nm^emher  IG^  PhUafh'lphia. — Consul  BdikI  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Stating 
that  the  ludinnn  will  not  accompany  the  George  W(u<hhif/t4in  to  France. 

Xovemfn'r  /7,  New  York. — CV)nsul  Barclay,  ilon.  David  Erskine  takes 
Mr.  Merry's  place  as  His  Majesty's  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  rnite<l 
States.  The  George  WiuihiiujUm  and  Indiana  will  sail  for  France  witli  crew, 
guns,  and  stores  of  Tm  Valearease;  either  of  these*  shijjs  lawful  and  valu- 
able prizes. 

Xoirni'ber  J7f  Ncir  York. — Consul  Barclay  to  commanders  of  His  Majes- 
ty's shifts  of  war.  Information  of  the  sailing  of  the  George  Wash ittgton  and 
IndUwa. 

Xovemher  jO,  Norfolk^  Va. — Consul  Hamilton  to  A<lmiral  Berkeley. 
Inclosing  letter  from  Wiyn.  I).  M.  Krskine  an<l  reiM.)rting  that  French  shijw 
are  not  getting  any  rejMiirs. 

Noreiriber  ^1,  Norfolk,  Va. — Consul  Hamilton  to  Admiral  lit^rkeley. 
Inclosing  extrat^t  from  a  letter  rt'ceived  from  Consul  Bond  relative  to  the 
intertreption  of  the  two  shii)S  descrilxHl. 

Dt'ceMd>er  7j  Norfolk,  Va. — Consul  Hamilton  to  Admi ml  B(^rkeley.  In- 
closing a  letter  from  ('onsul  liond  on  the  nubject  of  the  George  Washlugton. 

Decetnhfr  11,  Washington.  —  Krskine  to  Admiral  lierkeley.  Reflating  to 
British  seamen  guilty  of  nuitiny  who  have  taken  sheltijr  in  Boston;  UniUnl 
States  Government  will  not  interfere. 

heeeinlter  18,  Narfa/k,  Va. — C-onsul  Hamilton  to  Admiral  lierkeU^y.  Re- 
pairs to  French  shi})s  commenctHl. 

Petrndter  IS,  Utimptfrn  RtHuh. — Dougliu<  to  Hamilton.  Relative  to  im- 
prc^ssment  and  detention  of  seamen  stating  themselves  to  ])e  Americans. 

December  ^S,  Norfolk,  Va. — Consul  Hamilton  to  Adminil  B<»rkeley. 
Inclosing  extracts  reporting  on  repairs  to  French  shii)S. 

December  ^<#. — Claridge  to  Admiml  Berkeley. 

December  SI,  Norfolk,  Va. — Consul  Hamilton's  dejnity  to  Admiral  Berke- 
ley.    liei)orting  oft  rej>airs  to  French  ships. 

1S07,  January  H,  New  Y^irk. — ("onsul  Barclay  to  Admiral  Ik>rkeley. 
Acknowledging  letter,  etc.  Reporting  on  repairs  nece.*«sary  to  the  cutter 
Sglmi.     French  shij»s  in  the  C'hesa|>eake  said  to  ]h.»  refitting. 

Januarg  7,  Waithington. — Ma4lison.  Respecting  Briti.**h  deserters  chargetl 
with  mutiny,  etc.,  on  ]x»ard  an  American  vt^M<»l  detained  by  a  British 
ship.  Xo  obligations  to  surrender  fugitives.  Americans-  impresse<l  in 
Britifcih  service  nuist  be  discharge<l. 

January  U,  Washington. — Maxlison  to  Krskine.  Copies  of  two  letters 
relative  to  discharge  of  Americans  detaine<l  on  British  ships  of  war. 

January  /^  Washiufjton. — Ma<lison  to  F^rskine.  Relating  to  American 
seaman  on  H.  M.  S.  Bellonu,  whether  there  voluntarily  or  not,  it  is  an  in- 
fringement of  United  vStates  law. 

January  IJ,  aff  Cape  Henry. — Stracban  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Aitknowl- 
edging  letters  and  orders. 

January  Pi,  St.  Georges. — General  Hcnlgson  to  A<lniiral  Berkeley,  lit^- 
specting  the  schooner  r/<W>ttr/o  and  inclosing  reiH»rt  on  repairs  necessary. 

January  PJ,  Washington. — Erskine  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Stating  case  of 
a  firm  trading  bt^tween  United  States  and  the  Spanish  main.  United 
States  Government  more  lofty  in  conduct  toward  the  British  as  a  result  of 
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Bonaparte's  socoeeses.    It  is  to  the  interert  of  both  to  keep  peace  and  to 
prevent  Bonaparte  obtaining  onivennd  ^npire. 

Jaafwary  18» — Oaptun  Hamphveys  to  Admiral  Beiiceley.  H.  M.  8.  Leap- 
ard  arrives  in  Hampton  Roads  on  the  10th  instant  No  hope  of  lepain 
to  Zenobia  before  spring. 

Jamtary  19,  Washington. — Madison.    Bespecting  discharge  of  AmerksaiM. 

January  gO. — Captain  Dooglas  to  Admind  Berkeley.  Relating  to  John 
Trader,  now  on  board  H.  M.  8.  BdUma^  and  claimed  to  be  an  Ajnerican. 

January  20. — Consul  Hamilton  to  Captain  Dooglas.  Indosuig  a  letter 
relating  to  John  Trader.  Other  documents  relating  to  the  caae  of  John 
Trader. 

Janwxry  SO,  HampUm  Roads.— Oup^M^  Dou^^  to  Admind  Berkel^. 
Acknowledging  receipts  of  orders.  Arrival  of  fSir  Radiaid  Stmehan  in 
Lynhaven  Bay  on  the  11th.  Inclosing  correspondence  respecting  the  men 
who  were  sheltered  in  Boston. 

February  11,  Bermuda. — Hawker  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  B^KWt  on 
Admiral  GuiUaumez's  dispatches. 

February  20. — Admiralty.  Additional  instructions  rriating  to  the  tnde 
of  neutral  vessels. 

FAruary  20. — Captain  Love,  H.  M.  8.  QeopaJtra,  'Bgfgott  on  the  move- 
ments of  his  vessel  in  vindication  of  his  conduct 

Ftbruary  20. — Admiralty.  Instructions  that  all  Briti^  vobtoIb  tndmg 
between  any  port  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  not  in  the  Immadiale 
possession  of  France  or  Spain  shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  wfthocit 
interrupUon. 

February  21,  Barbados. — Douglas  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Naval  alEuni 
relating  to  i>  PatrioU,  BelUma,  Triumph,  Mekmpws, 

March  j?.— Shortland  of  H.  M.  8.  Sqa^l  to  Admiral  Berkley.  Givmg 
minute  detailH  of  chase  of  U.  8.  S.  Brutn*. 

Miirrji  4.  —\\\Avi\  U)  Admiral  Berkeley.     Kelative  to  fiaval  affairs. 

Mtinli  S,  ]V(iMhin(jf(/ii. — Erskirie.  Prewident  of  United  States  objects  to 
the  treaty  on  aeeiuiiit  of  onii<«8ion  of  the  HubjiX't  of  impressment  of  Ameri- 
can .^eameii,  ami  also  iKH-ause  His  Majesty  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of 
ratifying  treaty;  on  these  grounds  he  will  send  it  hack  without  even  lay- 
ing it  before  the  Senate.     All  articles  of  it  favorable  to  America, 

Mardi  ./o. — ^Cantain  Hvam  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Case  of  three  men  said 
to  be  American  seamen. 

Mdrrfi  j().  —  {\)  Marsden  (of  the  admiralty)  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 
Transmitting  copies  of  two  letters  from  Madison  relative  to  detention  of 
Americans  on  board  the  Bdlona.  Admiralty  comman<ls  that  Captain 
Douglas  \)v  informed  that  he  was  incorrect  in  refusing  to  discharge  the 
same  on  the  ground  of  refusal  of  Unite<l  States  to  surrender  British  desert- 
ers. (2)  Ailmiral  ]V*rkeley  answers  that  he  had  ordere<l  dischai^  of 
Americans  before  receiving  alcove. 

Marrh  ;/y. — Austen  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Informing  him  that  he  has 
detained  an  American  brig  from  Matanzas. 

March  Jit,  Sanmnnli. — Prices  of  masts  and  spars,  and  list  of  supplies 
I>rocurable. 

Aqyril2,  Charleston. — Austen  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Relative  to  naval 
affairs,  prices  of  masts,  spars,  eU\ 
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April  !f,  \y<tnhingtnu. — Krnkine  to  A<lniinil  Berkeley.  Res|H»otiu^  «U>sert- 
ers  from  11.  M.  S.  Melnmjmtt.  Useless  in  })resH  tleniaiuls  for  them  lus  no 
artii'le  of  the  treaty  re<iiiireH  Hiirremler  of  Hueh. 

.l/>r//  If!,  Lijiinhdven. — Douglas  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Relative  to 
Roehfort  sipiadron,  et(\ 

April  18,  WaitltiiKjton. — En^kine  to  A<lminil  Berkeley.  Wishinjr  an 
interview. 

Af/ril  li). — r^)r(l  Bathiirst  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Relatinj^  t4)  chanj^e  of 
lulminist ration  and  Enjrhsh  affairs  generally. 

April  J4y  Wnshinfjtoii. — Krskine  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  IneloHinj;  papers 
communiratinj;  important  intellijrenee. 

Mtiff  i. — Marsden  (of  the  a<lmiralty )  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Incloflingeopy 
of  ('ai)tain  Ihird's  observations  on  A<lmiral  lit^rkeley's  rejMirt  on  the  situa- 
tion to  be  selec'te<l  for  an  estiiblishment  for  careening  and  refitting  His 
Majt^ty's  ships  in  the  Bermudas. 

M(uj  11. — Xavy  othee  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Orders  resi>ectinfj  jMiyment 
of  j)ilots,  and  answer  of  A<lmiral  Berkeley. 

Mmj  /./,  Cfirsapedke  Chatiiitl. — Don^rlas  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Answer  to 
d<K*uments  from  lords  of  the  admiralty  expressing;  disj>leasiire  at  his 
nM'usal  to  diseharj^e  Americans. 

}fa}/  1/f. — M.  M.  S,  liellonn.  ("ertifieatA^  showing  two  seamen  t^»  Ije  inifit 
for  service. 

Mdij  14,  f  'h*x(ij)nil:e  ( 'hdnnt'l. — Douglas  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Information 
of  th(^  situation  of  Kri'nch  slup'J. 

May  Iff,  Iltilifa.r. — ( )tiice  of  ordnance  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Acknowle<lg- 
ing  letter  telling  of  purcha.'^e  of  land,  an<l  in  answer  state  they  can  not  feel 
authorized  to  takt^  further  steps  l)eyond  making  payment  for  the  purt'hase 
of  the  lan<l. 

Jnnr  I,  (Iti'sn/nahcC'hinnfJ. — Douglas  to  Admiral  Berkeley..  Acknowledg- 
ing orders  received. 

Jnue  II,  dn'tntpeah'  (luinntl. — Douglas  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Reinirt  of 
the  capture  of  an  English  brig  by  a  French  vessel. 

Jniif  19. — Ottice  of  ordnance  to  A<lmiral  Berkeley.  Relating  to  purcha4*e 
of  land  re<piin^d  for  ordnance  depot  at  Halifax. 

June  .^L — Captain  Douglas  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Inclosing  letter  from 
Captain  Humphreys  of  H.  M.  S.  A/oy/z/rr/,  repres4»nting  that  in  obeying  the 
orders  of  Admiral  Berkeley  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  firing  into  the 
C.  S.  frigate  ('lusaprnkc. 

June  /r. — Captain  Douglas  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Acknowdtnlging  letters 
and  instructions. 

Jnnr  .:^^,  Jjliiiijuurn  linif. — Captain  Dougliis  to  A<lmiral  Berkeley.  Case 
(\i  the  (ln'.^iipv(ikf.  British  officer  .**ent  to  ccmsul  under  a  flag  of  tru<*e. 
While  the  ollicer  wius  at  the  consul's,  his  boat  was  taken  jMJSsession  of  by 
a  mob.  The  military,  jiolire,  and  militia  were  calletl  to  the  assistance  of 
the  ollicer. 

Jul  If  2,  l*hilad(i)>hi<f. — Erskine  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Relating  to  en- 
gagement between  H.  M.  S.  Lrttpnnl  and  the  Chfmprnke,  and  disputes  as 
to  nationalitv  of  seamen.  Ignited  States  claims  British  men  to  be  Ameri- 
i;ans. 
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Mf  11,  TFa(Mnj)l(M.~BnikitM  to  OooriI  Hamilton.  Se^iectitis  dcMrt- 
an  it  1b  neither  hu  duty  nor  practice  to  inqoire  into  such  narr;  they  an 
alwayn  referred  to  His  Hajeity'i  ■dmiml  comnuDding  on  the  H^Kfa»' 
coast 

July  i^— Mr.  Enkine  to  Oonaal  Hainilton.  BeUling  to  diqxitM  MktofOt 
flo-cmlled  Amvrican  aaunen.  Extract  hont  Conaol  Hamilton's  jwivale  let- 
ter of  the  17th  of  Jnly,  1807,  qnoUng  Hr.  ErBkine'g  adTioe  to  forbear  from 
doing  anjihing  which  might  make  bonour^le  adjuatmait  between  the  two 
govenunenta  poarible.  He  Tefdiea  dial  be  la  quite  sure  nothing  woold  be 
done  to  provoke  hoetilitiea,  and  to  his  knowledge  not  a  ain^  venel  had 
been  interrupted. 

July  14,  Lgnnmien  &qi.— Oaptala  Htuni^mye,  of  H.  H.  B.  I^apaei, 
nptntinz  to  dcmrten  from  American  and  BntiA  garriGeB,  reqiecti^jr. 

Jviii  !.i. — Bii  Thomaa  Hardy  to  Conaol  Hamilton.  In  his  oi^nioa  the 
-  diKputi'liee  from  Hr.  £!rakine  breathe  peace  and  moderatioD  whidi  ao. 
tally  w'tords  with  his  ideaa  that  nothing  chi  hie  part  ahall  be  wantiiis  to 
n-ntlMbliah  triendBhip  between  the  two  natjona.  Many  faondredaof  negmee 
whn  iml!  themaelvee  free  anxioua  to  jmn  the  British.  Doea  not  feel  «ti- 
thtirixiol  in  refusing  theee  nnfortnnatea  an  aaylnm.  He  wonld  like  the 
adviiv  of  Uia  Majesty's  envoy  estraordinary  for  future  guidance  on  thia 
hraui. 

Ji./V /'>  QtflMo/OnfcianM.— Crew  to  Admind  Berkeley.  Inri^ytatba 
rr<ivirt  nil  the  conduct  of  the  storekeeper  at  Halifax. 

Jul)/ 17,  Briglilon. — Ixird  Bathurst  Acknowledging  letters.  Exprenuig 
i>|ilii)i>iii>  on  existing  state  of  afhin  between  Great  Britain  and  United 

Julv  If,  tbrfoik,  Ko.— Oonaal  Hamilton  to  O^ttain  Don^w.  Extract 
fnirii  a  letter  o(  Hks  Majesty's  envoy  extraordinary.  "Oovenunuit  ot 
IJiillcl  iJtatee  will  apparently  endeavor  t«  setUe  preemt  differe«U3ee  by 

mviitiHtiiirif  rnthiT  t)mn  hy  hoi4ilitit«  (i^tron^  af  the  current  of  popular 
o)iiTiiiiii  HiiiHiBrw  1(1  !«•  [it  warK"     A<ivcniitm  ]nwentiiiii  lA  any  aL-tw  of 

viol '<'   Ih'Ijiu   .iMiiiiiitn-il    whk'h    may    iii<.'n-.H:«   <lifli<'iiUv   of   aiiiU'able 

luljiiHlitii'nt, 

./ii/i(  ..'II,  \\'-ikIi''ii;iI',ii. —  Krakiiif  to  .\dmiral  Berkeley.  Informing  him  of 
till'  Ihiiil  ilohTiiiiriHlion  nl  rrfuiilt-'nl  of  I'uited  Stuiec  rexpei^tine  i-oiiimuni- 

I'lilloii-' iH'Inii'ii  Mil' I' ill  111  I'D' of  lIiM  Maje^y's  Hhi|.«  and  tin-  BHtJiih 

■'Oil"!!!"       i  I-'  -np|.lirf  will  hv  fnriiinheil  M  Hid  Majesty's  Bhi[is  in  ClKiMa- 
|ii.,il.->  ll.ii  irilM'V  Mill  U-av>' I'tiitoit  Stalii)  walera. 

/,,/„  .■  I.  (  ;..™,i,:,„i,   ( 7,.i,iiii'/,— Sir  Thi.ina!<  Hardy  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 

Ml  ..   u -.  I I    ll.nmlUm  fiU>\,\t-^\  aii<l  taken' l>y  militia  to  Norfolk. 

nil   ll>ui(,.in  1 1,11.1.  .I.'iiiiiii.Ih  tli<-ni.     Mutiny  onwhiHiner  Vesiti. 

.Iul„  .;.,    \..,i.-H.  I.I      |t,i(n„li«T-t;i-ner!.IMaihewstoSirThoiiia8Himiy. 

K'lin iw  (>iiii  .1  |i.i.kri,  mill  |.\jilainin)(  tluit  nimumnii'ationB  from  British 

xliili" !<■'  ..iv,'|>i,.,l  unites  iii-.'i.ni]«uii.'<<  l>y  a  fla^. 

■'••Ill  ■■■'      Sii   'I'l ,is  H,ir.|>,  iM'  M.  M.  S,  T,i,imi>I,,  at  »«,  to  Consul 

IliuiiUloii.      liii'l^isiin-  riipii'^  «\    li'Hi-i>  reii'ivi'il  from   ltri)piilier-<ieneral 
M«rl„.«Hjriil  Major  Tiuewr-ll. 

./••In  .',•— Tii/,ew.-ll.     .M-'tli-Hli'  li.  Ik-  ulwrv,-il  in  forwanling  .lisjatcheB. 

./-I.,  ,'r.— Sir  Tlioiniu'   Ilur.ly,  i.f  II.  M.  S.   Triamph,  at  sea.     Uan   not 
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accept  abfwe  nietho<l  of  connnimication.  Asking  his  intervention  in  the 
«i8e  of  five  men  swerving  in  one  of  His  Majesty's  di8i>atch.  boats,  who  were 
(while  fishing  for  anius<*nient)  nuule  prisoners  by  United  States  w^ldiers. 

July  ^S,  ('hcMitpcnkr  Vhaimel. — Sir  Thomas  Hanly  to  Consul  Hamilton. 
Acknowhnlging  disj^atches.  Able  to  contradict  in  the  fullest  manner  false 
rejx'jrts  ma<le  by  (Tovernment  of  Unite<l  States  lis  to  tlie  stopjnng  or  de- 
taining of  '•  ve:jf<els  Ix'longing  to  America."  Begs  him  to  assure  Mr. 
Krskine  that  n*^)  one  act  of  hostility  has  l>een  committed  on  the  jmrt  of  the 
British  since  the  affair  of  22<l  of  June. 

./?////  ;.''«y. — Captain  Douglas  and  others.  Investigation  of  nmtiny  on 
board  His  Majc»sty's  sch<Hmer  IVx/a. 

JtUft  Ji)  fo  AiuivHt !). — Sir  Thomas  Hardy  to  James  Bradshaw  anrl  others. 
CVjrrespondence  relating  to  disi>atches,  provisions,  et<'.  ' 

./?</// .VO,  \orfolkj  ]'<!. — Consul  Hamilt4m  to  Sir  Thomas  Hardy.  Answer 
to  his  letter  of  July  15.  Fears  he  is  in  error  in  affording  protection  to 
negroes,  at*  they  may  l)e  runaway  slaves. 

Anf/uHt  I. — Brigadier-( General  Mathews  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanly.  Answer 
U)  his  letter  of  July  27,  explaining  that  the  five  men  taken  prisoners  were 
infringing  instructions  by  attempting  to  gt*t  supplies.  Returns  the  men 
with  boat,  etc.  This  act  is  not  to  l)e  looked  \i\)im  as  a  precedent  in  future 
cases. 

AntjuM  1. — Hodgson.  (Trla<l  to  hear  of  ivncontre  l)etwi*en  the  [jeopard 
and  the  ChcMipaike,  etc. 

August  .i^  Cfu'saiHiih'  Chnuud. — Sir  Thomas  Hanly  to  Brigadier-General 
Mathews.  Acknowledging  letter  and  returning  Chanks  to  Cai)tain  Taylor 
for  attention  to  young  men  while  under  his  care.  Informing  him  of  s<Mue 
men  in  II.  M.  S.  lYiumph,  who  call  themselves  Americans,  and  submitting 
his  iileas  on  the  best  nuKle  of  com mu nitration. 

Aug^ixt  4' — Barrow  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Keix)rting  that  the  admiralty 
directs  payment  of  6d.  i)er  mile  for  maintenance  and  return  of  deserters. 

August  ,5,  Xorfolkj  Va. — Brigadier-Cleneml  Mathews  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy.  Acknowledging  receipt  of  letter,  and  thanking  him  for  informa- 
tion resiH*ctiiigsupiM»se<l  Americans  on  lM)ard  his  ship.  Also  arrangements 
for  communication  and  dis|>osal  of  j)eople  of  colour. 

August  .5,  Soi'J'olk,  Va. — Consul  Hamilton  to  Sir  Thoma*^  Hanly.  Ac- 
knowle«lging  letters.  Ke})orting  delivery  of  disjiatches.  l*n»si<lent  has 
called  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  Congress  to  assemble  Octolwr  26. 

August  G. — IVovisional  agre(»ment  of  communication  l>etween  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy  and  Captain  Taylor  of  the  United  States. 

August  7. — Admiralty.  Onier  that  the  commanders  of  His  Majesty's 
ships  of  war  do  not  s**ize  and  detain  the  projK^rty  of  his  ally,  the  King  of 
Sweden. 

Augui^t  S,  ('ht'sapt'ake  Chnimd. — Sir  Thomas  Hanly  to  Brigadier-General 
Mathews.  Acknowledging  letter  and  n^porting  that  missing  slave  has  l)een 
found  and  will  1k»  dt^livennl  up.  American  citizen  lande<I  by  this  convey- 
ance, and  two  lH)ats  pickt^l  up  by  this  ship  returned  to  Iw  claimed  by 
proi>er  owners. 

Aug^uM  II,  Chcmpeake  Chanuel. — (.'aptain  Hardy,  of  H.  M.  S.  Triumph^  to 
Admiral  Berkeley.     Inclosing  copy  of  correspon<lence  between  Captain 
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Afr/i.  ffUUi^iiM.— ftddMtoOaaMlHuiifHan.  nanwclli^  dewMt- 
«t*  tt  l>  mMmt  hk  duty  nor  pnelke  to  InqntM  Into  aodi  firm,  tbey  an 
tinjit  niemd  to  Hk  Hijai^a  admind  «—» «»wM.^  <»  Uw  HaCUu 

Mp /I.— Mr.  EnkUM  to  OoMnl  BaoUltan.  Belattng  to  dkpataa  aboot 
to<a]lod  AnHriow  ■Minwi  i^ztaact  from  CodriI  Hwnlltan'a  private  fet- 
ler  of  Uia  17tb  ut  Jalf,  1807,  qnotlag  Hr.  Oaiiaifa  advkm  to  iorbMr  ban 
dotngMiylhlagwhtchmlghtinakahoBfHiiahleadJBitaiwitbBtweeMthatwo 
KuvemiuMiti  poMlbto.    Ha  Mfltai  that  ha  b  quite  Mtn  abthhig  would  ba 

ilone  to  pnm^  hoatnitlai,  ud  to  tak  knoTrlTilin -io1 1  ilinl wl  iMid 

bMii  intamipted. 

Jidy  14,  Lf»m<mm  Av.-fkptaln  Hnnqibran  of  H.  H.  &  LmnparA. 
Relstiott  to  deaertBH  from  Amatieaa  and  Britkh  Mrrtom,  raqmdiTOljr. 

AJy  J  J.— Blr  Thomaa  Hariy  to  Ooaaol  BaadhoB.  la  hk  tqaidon  tt>e 
dkpatcliw  from  Hr.  BnUiM  bmatha  pnoe  and  modMatfon  which  an 
lolly  acconk  with  hk  iidaM  that  aothii«  on  hkiwrtahaUbe  waBtii«to 
ro-a»tahlMilrioiidd>lpbatwiMnthotwonatfcMM>  Ibnrfaandndaofaegiaai 
who  caJl  themoelvM  fa«B  anzfana  to  )oin  tba  BriUdi.  Doea  not  leel  an- 
thurixLil  in  refaBing  thew  nnfcwtanatM  an  aayhmi.  He  wonld  lik«  the 
advim  cif  Hia  Haleaty'a  envoy  ezttaoidlnan'  ^  fntara  gnklaDoe  on  thk 
head. 

July  ;r,  tVbwq^OrdMBwe.— OawtoAdmfralBeiWay.    Innplrtotba 
|R£  Ripoit  oa  the  oondoct  id  the  itorekeepv  at  **-"*■■-■ 

*         ./iiJy^^HtvMon.— LordBathunt.    Adnowkd^nf  Mteca.    Ezpraomi^ 
'  o]iiiiion>  on  exkttng  atale  of  aSaln  betwoen  Qnat  Britain  and  United 

July  11,  fbffA,  FoL— Oonaol  Hamilton  to  C^Mn  Doo^ka.  Birtanct 
ln)iii  n  letter  of  Hu  HajeatT'i  envoy  extnonliaary.  "Oovenunent  of 
UniliMl  atatea  will  apparently  endeavnr  to  aettle  pwawit  difloeooen  by 

n^otiations  rather  than  by  hontilitira  (^tmtiK  as  the  current  of  popiiUu- 
opinion  a[ipi'arB  lo  lie  for  wurl."  Ailvoi'atrti  |>revmtimi  o(  atiy  aols  ot 
violeni't^  Ix^in^  cotniiiittiHl  whii'li  may  increnNe  ilitKciitty  nf  aiiiii'fll>I« 
ailjui^iiiont. 

Snly  JO,  Wiuhinglin. — KrHkinc  to  Ailniiral  Berkeley.  Informinfc  liini  of 
the  fliml  (letiTuii nation  of  Preiiiilcnt  of  I'nit^l  .^tatee  reapei^tinu  i?oiiiiimni- 
('atioDH  liftweeii  tlie  comiiianilerH  of  II  Ih  Majeety'K  Hliipe  ant)  tlie  British 
ciiiisuIh.  AIho  piipiilii'H  will  l>o  fumiHhei]  to  lliu  Majesty's  ehipe<  iu  Chem- 
pi'jtke  liay  if  tlicy  will  Iwive  Unitixl  Slattu  watere. 

July  'ja,  ilif/uijjfoir  ChatiiiH. — Sir  TlioniaH  Huniy  to  Admital  Berkeley. 
Mvn  fri>iii  ><<'liiiiiiifr  Ilitmitlon  BtopiiLi!  aiid  tak<-n  by  militia  to  Norfolk. 
Sir  Tlioitiax  llanly  ili'iiiands  them.     Mutiny  on  schiKiner  Ve-tla. 

Jiilfi  iij,  Snrfulk,  rn.— Ilrigaiiiet-fioneral  MatlitiWtt  to  SirThoinBE  Hardy. 
Itetnrninit  him  a  jKii'kt'l,  anil  exiilainiiiic  that  iimiiiiunitatione  from  British 
Hhi|)H  (Tin  not  In-  iicrciiliil  niilcHH  oit'omiianlvil  by  a  flaj;. 

Julij  ■J7.—'fi\T  Th..iiias  lliinly,  of  H.  JI.  S.  Triumph,  at  §ea,  lo  t!onsul 
llainilloii.  liK'loisini;  I'djiies  of  letttire  received  from  Brigtkli<^r'(jeneral 
MathcwH  mill  .^lajor  Tazewell. 

Jiilj/  :/r.— TaiteHell,     Methods  to  U-  iil>»erved  in  (orwardinji  diai«tfheH. 

Jiiig  J??.— Sir  Thumajf  Haniy,  o(  H,  -M.  S.   Triimipb,  at  sea.     Can   not 
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acoopt  alxiv*'  tiit'tlifMl  of  cniniiMinicatiori.  A^^kiu;.'  hi?^  int«-rv«-nfiori  in  fh*- 
viiiiv  of  \i\v  riii-n  s»*rvinjr  in  »ni«"  <»f  Hi?'  Maj«'."'iy's  <]is|riiti-h  f**iat.-,  wh"  Vkt-n- 
I  whrlt'  fisliiri};  f«»r  annisi'mcnt  j  nia«l<*  |)risonri>  liv  Tnit*-'!  SfjiN-  -«»J'Ii*-i-. 

.//////  .',v,  rl,tsiif,r((h'  i'hauml. — Sir  Tlioma.-  Ilanly  to  Con-nI  lianjiiton. 
AckntiwhMljrin^  disfiatc'lM'H.  Abl«*  to  rontradin  in  Th«*  i«iJN--t  marirjirr  !ai-<- 
lv|M^rt^:  nuuii.'  by  < rovi-rnint^nt  of  I'nitcti  Stat«*»  a*  ti»  rh»-  .-lopj.jn^r  or '!«• 
tainiii;:  of  "  vi-j^fii'ls  lM"li)nirin^r  tn  Anirrica,''  l5«-irs  }iirii  fo  ;i— nf  Mr. 
Kivkiiie  rliat  rn»  om*  art  of  hostility  has  Xn-vw  romniittcii  on  ih«-  luirt  of  ih«- 
liritisli  sincf  th**  affair  <if  2lM  of  Jurn*. 

./'////  :S. — Cajitain  l)oii;;]as  ami  •»tluTs.  Invrsti^atioii  of  funfinv  ofi 
lioanl  Mis  Maji'sty's  srlnMintT  VtiUtt. 

Jiilil  j:*  tif  .l"//f/*/ //.---Sir  Tlionias  Hanlv  t«>. lames  Mradshaw  ari<l  orhi-i-. 

•  ■  ■ 

( 'oin'simn«k'nr«*  rrlatin^r  to  (iisjuiti-lu's.  jimvisions,  r\r. 

Jn/if  .:tt^  A'fi/7'o//.  I',/.— ('niiy.nl  llarniitoii  to  Sir  Thomas  Ilanly.  An-w«-r 
to  hi?-  h'tltT  of  .Inly  l.">.  Krai's  In*  is  in  orror  in  affonlinyr  i»roi»M-iir,fi  to 
nojrnK'S.  as  thfv  mav  U'  runaway  slavi-s. 

Auiinst  /.-  IJri^railliM-iM'iU'ral  .Mat hrws  tit  Sir  Thomas  Ilanly.  ,\fi.-\\«T 
\t*  hi.-  h'tt«*r  of  July  27,  fxplaininjr  that  tlu-  tiy**  mm  takt-n  |iri?-oni'r.-  \*«ti' 
infrinirintr  in.>^tnn*li<  ms  by  atlrniptin^'  tu  \iv\  supplies,  U»•tMrn^  I  hi*  nn-u 
with  liojit.  I'tr.  This  art  is  not  to  In*  lookfJ  upon  a.*^  a  prcrcilcnt  in  fiiliin* 
i'as«*s. 

Ant/iiyf  J.  -UoiiiTHin.  (iUnl  to  hrar  of  nMimritrt'  In-twi-fn  tin-  /j*n/Htrtl 
arul  thi*  ( 'hfsiip,iil,, ,  i-\t'. 

.{itfjnst .,'.  i'hi.tiifHtti;  r//i//i/*, /.  — Sir  Thomas  IIar<ly  to  liri<;a<li<?Mi(^ii(*nil 
Matlu'ws.  Arknowit'«li:in;;  U-ttfr  ami  n-tMrninir  .'.lanks  t«»  < 'aptain  Tiiylor 
for  atti'iitioii  t«i  youn^  mrn  while  niHlcr  his  care.  Informin;^  iiiin  of  Minit* 
mt-n  in  11.  M.  S.  Ti'lmnjth,  wliocail  thctn.^clyi's  AmcM-icans,  un«l  siibiiiittiii^ 
his  iilras  on  tla*  bt'st  nHMh*  of  fommunication. 

Ainjnat  ',. — Jiarmw  to  A<lminil  IJcrkt'li-y.  Krportin^Mliat  tlioiidtniniliy 
(lin-rts  payment  of  ky\.  jn-r  mik*  f<»r  maintenance  ainl  return  of  ili-niTlrrM. 

Amjiist  r>,    \nr/ttlk\  Vii. — Hrij:a«lier-(fenei-.il    Mathews    t«>    Sir    Thnmn* 
Ilanly.     A<kriowUMl;:injr  n.,eii»i  of  letter,  ami  thaukint?  him  f(*r  iiit«»n»»rt 
t ion  resiMM-t in;:  suppose"  1  Ariierieans  i»n  boanl  hisship.     Ab»«»arni«pMiw»Ht?» 
for  (ommnnieation  ami  (li<ptisal  of  |H>o]ile  tif  cohiur. 

Anffiist  .-,,  .Voi/fi/A-.  l'//,  — <'on>ul    Hamilton  to  Sir  Thomas   ll*nly»     .Vo 
knowleiliriii.^    letters,      Ke|M>rtinL'  delivery  of   (Iis|)ati*hts«.     I>\>«»l«*til    tv*> 
ealled  an  extraonlinary  nn*eiin;r  of  (  Nmjjress  to  ati^'mble  lV«»^^Nr  1^ 

Aiif/ii.tf  c.  Provisional  airieement  of  coinuiuuii'aZKVS  >rl»^v«  ^* 
Thomas  Ilanly  an<l  ('aj)lain  Taylor  of  the  I'nittNl  Stai<«. 

Aiitfiisi  :. —  \«lrniralty.  Onli'r  that  tin*  <r<)inniaD')r»  £  Hi*  M*^^>  "^ 
shi])s  <»f  war  <lo  not  seize  ami  fletain  the  jirojierty  "f  !*>  aU^  "^^  KV^  «vi 
Sweden. 

.lr/////.y/.v,  rhi.^nf,.nh  r/ii////,i/.--Sir  Thoma-  }iM.r:-  i.  Tiu»yHw^^^'^»^'^^^ 
Mathews,     A(kni»w  led^rini:  letter  ami  nqM^rtinif  imr  2i»»*C***'*'  ■***^  Nv-v. 
found  an<l  will  be  delivered  up.     .Vnierican  rritisa  imiWT   ■*    tt»^ '.^'^'^^vn 
anee,  an«l  tw«»  b«»ais  pi«'ked  uj)  by  this  t^lnj-  y*»sssm^  *    ^    -hm****^'    '"^ 
propiM"  owners. 

Aneftist  J L  ( 'In s-i/nfih-  f  'hmiin L—i  upuii.  Harrr-.  *  :i  "^^  ^  •^•t.***, .«•  to 
A<lmirai  Im  ikelcy.     Im-losin}:  eoj/y  of  '^jrT*«i^^i^K-  viMNnMi  v'^^'^at 
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meat  detonnined  tooatolf  all  oommaakatioii  Uiwuii  TliilfuJiMij'B  Aiigm 
In  the  C^enpeitke  and  the  Britiih  ooDnl  MKoepI  fay  in^^ 
offer  has  been  refaaed. 

^ti^iiiC  1/,  MtfadW^pMi.--£inldDe  WOkm^ 

sent  to  ooirespond  under  flag  of  titMsetaa  it  voold  h^mfUnMrnamA^frt^m. 
of  hoadUty  existing  between  Hia  llaicatjr  and  the  Viitet  Bfeataai  .  Move 
points  as  to  American  ideaa  about  deserten 

AuifuMlf,I^iiad^iphia.'-EnkJtM  ShrThamaaHiaidjfdto— aot 

consider  mode  of  communication  md«r  flag  ol  trace  adinhaihle    IkH^/ibig 
that  Captain  Dooglas  had  ever  given  oiders  to  have  United  ttafti 
stof^ied,  except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  lnielligee«e  irom  tibe 
wh^  all  communications  with  His  Majea^a  oooaol  hm£  beaatui  off. 
Hostile  acts  committed  by  people  of  FodEoUL 

ifiyme  if,  Norfolk,  Fa.— Ckaisul  Hamilton  to8irTboittMiHa>dy;>  Bepoti- 
ing  United  States  regulatioiis  of  communications  between  BiltiBik  Isgalion 
and  His  Majesty's  ships. 

A^jgvM  IS,  Chemtpeake  Channd.—^ Tbomsa Haidy  to Admital Itui laliij 
Inclosing  extract  of  letter  from  secretary  of  legation,  wyorting  pwnmisitiuBa 
for  revenge  of  insult  offered  the  Xsefwtf  on  the  ChesspesWi 

Augud  16,  J^Oodtf^pMa.— Endcine.  JBepofting  United  Slitea  attiftiide 
toward  British  deserters.    Befuae  to  have  tiieir  ahipa  aeaidbad. 

AuguM  iS-September  19,  Halifax,'— Taagd  to  Admliai  BeriDslagF.  Flaaa 
with  reference  to  fisheries  and  resources  of  the  locaUlgr. 

AuguM  f/.— Madison  to  Erakine.  All  diqoatdies  to  and  fnim  Bsttteh 
naval  commanders  and  consuls  must  pass  under  flag  of  trace,  in  tibe  onaa 
of  ships  off  the  coast  tht  flag  will  not  be  required,  provided  that  the  pvoe* 
hunatton  of  the  President  is  not  violated.  Baqpeetiog  isillsjinait  of 
deserters. 

Au^wt  24. — Admiralty.  Directionfi  that  vesRels  under  the  flag  of  cer- 
tain ( Jt*rinan  coiintries  sliall  Ik^  warned  not  to  trade  in  future  to  any  hi)8tile 
jK>rt. 

Au(juHt  x,-*-^,  St.  John,  Xt'w  Brunswick. — lA*onanl  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 
Cast' of  the  Americaii  sfhooiier  llannunm  brought  into  the  port  of  St.  John 
by  Captain  Flintaph,  of  11  is  Majesty's  cutter  Porgy. 

An(/ust  :^4. — A(hniralty  t4)  A<lniiral  Berkeley.  Omt^rning  the  Leopard 
and  (JhrnfifHukr  affair,  Lonls  of  Admiralty  express  their  disapproval  of  his 
onler  of  the  1st  of  June,  tendinjr  to  j>roduoe  measures  of  violence,  and 
think  it  l)est  to  appoint  an  officer  to  succ(hmI  him. 

AnijuKi  ..'fi^  Ii(t/if(u:  Harbor. — Court-martial  and  sentence  of  death  on 
Jenkin  llatford,  British  seaman. 

Atnjust  :i9,  l*hihntr/phla. — Erskino  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Men  who  have 
deserte*!  from  His  Majesty's  ships,  had  enlisted  voluntarily;  doubtful  if 
they  are  Americans.  Inclosing  coi)y  of  letter  from  Mr.  Madison,  who 
states  reasons  for  not  <lelivering  up  British  seamen  guilty  of  mutiny,  piracy, 
and  attempt  to  murder.     Demands  release  of  impresse<l  Americans. 

Septenibrr  .>. — Admiralty  to  navy  board.  Relative  to  payment  for  recov- 
ery and  return  of  deserters  to  Halifax. 
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September  4- — A«liuiralty  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  With  new  onlern  uh 
rejranls  allowance  for  maintenance  and  return  of  deserters. 

Sept^'mher  4- — Admiralty.  Onler  that  all  ship.**  and  veH.*<els  Wlonjifiii};  to 
Denmark  shall  Ik»  hroiijjht  into  port. 

September  .5. — Admiralty  to  Admiral  Berk(»ley.  Commands  to  concert 
with  lieutenant-governor  and  1 1  is  Majesty's  force  at  Halifax  for  the  defense 
of  the  harlK)ur  and  provinces  of  New  Hrunswi<^k  and  Nova  JN'otia  in  ca.se 
hostilities  should  unfortunately  o<'cur. 

Septt'iulter  (>;  Clt/de  in  the  Dotnts. — Owen  to  Pole  (of  the  a^lmiralty). 
Descrihin^  torpinlo  invented  by  RolnTt  Fulton. 

Septe^tuber  10^  PhUndelphia. — Krskine  to  Admiral  Herkeley.  Provisions 
and  water  furnished  His  Majesty's  shii)H  uj>on  their  leavinj<  United  States 
watc^rs.     Attitude  toward  British  hostile. 

Stptemlfer  10^  PhUiulrlph'ui. — Erskine  to  Atlmiral  Bi^rkeley.  Private  and 
confidential,  ('an  not  af^ree  with  him  that  our  Government  will  justify 
order  issue<l  hy  him  to  search  the  t'hfxttjtenke.  Hoi)es  due  credit  will  be 
j»iven  him  for  tryinji:  at  first  to  amicubly  settle  the  subject  of  deserters. 

Septrmlter  10^  Fort  Xelxon. — C'ai>tain  Saunders  (rnited  States)  to  (V)lonel 
Burl>eck.  R<?sr>ecting  iive  British  soldiers.  lie  never  enliste<l  any  man 
in  Knglish  uniform,  nor  did  he  know  until  some  time  afterwards  that  they 
were  deserters.  IIojxjs  these  men  will  not  Ihj  delivere<l  until  American 
dei*erters  are  returned. 

^September  11,  Ildllfaj'. — Iliads  of  private  letters  seiit  to  Mr.  Boyleston, 
Boston.  If  a  war  can  be  carried  on  with  (? reat  IJritain  by  the  United  States 
the  President  intends  to  place  Moreiui  at  tint  head  of  the  army  intendeil 
to  invade  British  colonies;  this  ha.s  Ik'cu  propos<»<i  in  c<»uncil.  In  ca.**e  of 
war  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  th(»  Northern  States  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opi>ortunity  to  shake  off  th(^  bondage  of  uneipial  rijrhts  and  ally 
themselves  to  (fn»at  Britain.  Further  correspondence,  if  wishe<l,  on  alH)ve 
subject  may  l>e  con<lucted  by  cipher,  which  will  Ik*  sent  undercover  to  the 
cx.)mmissioner. 

Stpteinber  10,  Xnr  Yorl'. — Cipher  letter  (with  explanations)  reporting 
the  United  States  dispose<l  for  war. 

Sepicnibt'T  Pi,  (^uttcc — Thomas  Dunn  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Inclosing 
Quel)ec  Gazette.  Septeml)er  10,  1807,  which  shows  what  steps  have  l>een 
taken  toward  putting  this  provini'e  in  a  state  of  defense  as  relates  to 
militia.     Acknowle<lges  letter. 

Septenifter  Jl,  St,  (reor<jf^». — (Jeneral  Hodgson  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Pri- 
vate. Batteries  on  the  island  in  a  verv  bad  condition.  l)t»claration  of 
war  on  part  of  (rreat  Britain  would  be  more  benelicial  to  the  country  than 
amity  with  United  State.-;.  Fn«nch  ])roperty  evi<lently  con<'eale<l  under 
Unitt»<l  States  flag.  Kvery  o])portunity  u.«ed  to  excite  mutiny  ami  <le.'<i'r- 
tion  among  British  sailors  and  soldiers. 

September  ;? J,  \Vnii}tbnjt(m. — Madi.**on  to  Krskine.  With  n^gard  to  British 
soldiers,  deserters.  Orders  to  lx»  given  to  refu.^e  their  enlistment  in  United 
States  Armv. 

Septeml)i'r  j9. — Di.^cussion  betw<.H*n  (in^at  Britain  and  the  Unite<l  States 
on  the  subject  of  impressing  .seamen  an<l  sheltering  deserters.  (Kxtract 
from  Boston  Re|Xirtory,  SeptemlKT  21),  1H07. ) 
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Ootoftcr  S,  Nam  aaolia.— ]>oomMBli  to  eerlify  (1 )  «1m^  BobeK  BEortat 
and  fiooiaiiiin  Horton  an  nalivai  of  Taniioiitii,  Kofs  Sootift;  (S)  ifaal 
the  abofe  luiTe  been  enrolled  tad  bekng  to  the  8eeond  BrtlnHnn  of  fllMi* 
boome  militia. 

Odobet  20,  WatMmgkm.^UtOkKm  to  Enidiia.  On  anpponad  BritUb 
enamnn  being  aelaed  from  United  Statea  veanl  witldn  tiie  dtmiHa  of  tibe 
CTidted  Statea. 

(kMer  14,  8L  Otflor^M.— Hodgaon.    Beialiiig  to  the  CSMnelo^  «!& 

OeMer  16,  CkaHtOlUtBmi,  IVfaea  wBtearcT  JMiwrf  — Hldi^  to  Admiaal 
Beckel^.    DeecribingaoddanttoH.  M/a  iStpdmi: 

OtMer  2S,  Admiralty  Qffloe.--Fola  to  Admiml  BmMkff.  Adonowladlg- 
iog  ncelpl  of  lettna  on  naval  matteiB. 

Odober  J6,  Hampkm  BoodB.-^Daaiiim  to  Admifal  BttUkf,  State  nad 
IMMition  of  Biitiah  and  Fianch  ihipa. 

OMkBt  17.— Lord  Bathmat  to  Admiral  BmkOmf.  Admowledgfav  1^ 
tei%  and  diacaadiig  Admind  BeriBalegr*a  fntoin  proapacta. 

Odober  JO,  8L  John,  Nm  BnmmMt.^TjadUm  to  Admbcal  Barinalmy, 
Showing  weakneas  in  defeoaee  of  Now  Branawidc  and  naeead^  of  hnv- 
ipg  war  ahipa  for  protection. 

Odober  M2,  i^Mleide^pMa.— IMdne  to  Adndral  Befkal^.  BmpoMx^ 
tlMt  it  baa  been  commonioatod  to  him  by  Hit  MiJeaT^'a  Ooivamnent 
'^tliat  Hia  Majeaty  doea  not  and  nevw  baa  maintainad  tiia  pratenaioa  of  n 
ii|^t  to  search  national  armed  aidpa  lor  deaeHcw." 

Odober  $8,  Admiralty  OAoe.— Bole  to  Admiral  Berluley.    Beiativa  to. 
writ  of  oapiae  aerved  npon  Oaptain  Donglaa  for  frdae  impfiaonmentof  da- 
asrter  and  reporting  that  meawirwi  are  to  betatai  to  *'"*'^**">  Oirptaiw 
Dooglaa. 

Odober  94,  ChadoUdomm,  Frin^  Mwaard  JUond.— Qovamor  Dn 
BelalingtoH.  M.  8.  iS^jfitirrefgroondingonaBlMMdandoonBeqaent 
incurreil  getting  her  afloat. 

OcUAnr  ^6\  Adniimlty  ()f!ic*e. — Pole  to  A<lniiral  Berkeley.  Referringr  to 
conyiiunication  of  Octolwr  23,  and  re|)orting  commands  from  the  lords 
comiiiisHioncra  to  i)av  monev  inrurretl  in  tliiH  instance. 

October, iO. — Admiral  Berkelev  to  Ludlow.    Answer  to  letterof  October  20. 

Octol>er  SO,  St.  John,  New  lirnrunviclc. — I>eonard  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 
Defensc8  l)eing  repairtnl  on  Moose  Island.  Rei)ort*i  movements  of  Ameri- 
cAn  ships.  Incloses  newspaper  clipping  relating  how  a  pat'ket  addressed  to 
Mr.  Erskine  was  taken  from  pilot  and  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Odober  SI,  Admiralty. — Ix)rd  Mulgrave  to  8ir  John  Warren.  Inclosing 
letter  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 

Norember  9,  St.  John,  New  Bnm^wirk. — I^onanl  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 
Report  on  Moose  Island  and  adjacent  islands. 

November  10,  St.  John,  New  BrunmjAck. — I^eonard  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 
Inclosing  his  son's  report. 

Norember  IS. — A«lmiralty.  Instructions  as  to  neutral  vt^ssels  destined  to 
any  \>oTt  of  Fran(!C. 

November  J6',  Boston. — Mr.  B.     Ill  feelings  (caused  by  affair  of  the  C/tew- 
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j)enke  Hul>8iding.  Canada  wouM  be  no  advantage  to  the  United  States,  aw 
it  would  incur  much  expense  to  maintain. 

November  18. — Onler  that  all  sales  to  neutrals  of  vessels  l^elon^njj  to  Ills 
Majesty^s  enemies  shall  be  considered  illegal. 

Xoremh'r  2S,  Ilalifax  Harbour. — C/Ourt-martial  and  sentence  of  seamen, 
and  ultimate  pardon  by  the  King. 

Xoremfter  US. — Admiralty  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Order  that  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisals  l)e  issued  against  all  j)orts  and  places  in  the  Me<liter- 
ranean  and  Adriatic  Sea  ()ccupie<l  by  arms  of  Franc'e  and  her  allies,  *  *  * 
and  orders  to  seize  and  deMroy  all  ships  and  vessels  l)elonging  to  the  same. 

NoiTniIfer  2S. — Admiraltv  to  Admiral  Berkelev.  As  adviw  has  been 
retreived  of  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Denmark  against  Crrtuit 
Britain,  all  shii>s  and  vessels  belonging  to  Denmark  to  be  seized  and 
destroved  as  o<!c4ision  mav  offer. 

Novemfter  2rt. — Admiralty.  Orders  relating  to  tnwle  ami  commerce  of 
countries  and  allies  of  France. 

Xovem^^er  26 ^  New  Brun.fwi/^k. — Leonard  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Regret- 
ting Admiral  Berkeley's  departure  for  Kurojn?. 

Nmrmhr  26.  Nova  Scotia. — vSabatier  to  Admiral  Berkelev.  Relative  to 
j)nKlucti<ni  <:»f  hemp  in  the  province.  *  *■  *  Soil  and  climate  very 
favourable. 

November  27. — Admiralty.  Pole  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Notifying  him 
that  Sir  John  B.  Warren  will  relieve  him  of  comuiand  at  Halifax,  and 
din'ctions  to  deliver  into  his  hands  all  orders  an«l  instructions. 

Pfcember  7,  JIallfaj:. — Admiral  Berkeley  to  lx?onard.  Acknowledging 
his  letter  of  November  2H. 

Devembvr  7,  IhiUfaj-. — Judge  (^roke  t^)  Admiral  Berkeley.  Res|)ecting 
dollars  in  the  Flij  schooner. 

December  9. — Sir  John  Wyntworth  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Relating  to 
oil  for  light-liouse. 

December  10,  Ilalifux. — Judge  (-roke  to  Admiral  lierkeley.  As  order  is 
now  made  for  the  transmission  of  specie  found  on  the  ^7?/,  naval  service 
may  l>e  accomnuKlated  with  the  same. 

December  11,  ffalifa.r,  NfVii  Scotia. — ( -aptain  Mm^kellar  to  Admiral  Berke- 
ley. Orders  that  prisoners  of  war  l)e  furniBhed  with  nwessary  clothing 
during  the  winter. 

Deconbcr  11,  IfaHfnj\  Nova  Scotia. — Sir  John  Wentworth  to  Admiral 
Berkeley.  In  case  of  tmuble  with  the  Unite^l  Slates,  Halifax  town  and 
harbour  in  great  danger  unless  rtHMiforciMl  ])y  three  war  shii)s;  and  Admiral 
Berkeley's  answer. 

Decembt  r  29,  New  York: — JVivate  cijiher  (•orresi)onden(v  from  different 
lKM)plc,  relative?  to  American  movements,  and  key.  Receivt^l  at  Bennuda 
January  (>,  1808, 

Dccrnihcr  J9,  llamptoii  ItoadH,  II.  M.  S.  Station. — Rose  to  Admiral  Berke- 
ley.    Re<|uesting  him- to  direct  indostnl  packet  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning. 

l*r(K'lanuition  by  the  King.  For  recalling  and  prohibiting  seamen  from 
ser\  ni;;  fort^gn  princes  and  sUites. 

18(JS,  Jtinimrij  jQ. — Sir  J.  Wentworth  to  Admiral  Berkeley.    Apprehends 
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Ant/iist  ./,  I  fall  fax. — Captain  llollis,  of  H.  M.  8.  yfermauiy  \o  Ailinirsil 
Berkeley.  ReiM)rtinj;  two  seaiueii  of  II.  M.  S.  Saracen  left  on  shore  at 
lk»rimi(la,  and  transferred  by  liini  to  tlie  Leandrr. 

AtujfiHt  4,  Halifax. — Captain  Hollit*  to  Admiral  Berkeloj'.  Relating  the 
eircnniHtances  in  fnll  of  the  mutiny  on  hin  prize,  tlie  Hannah,  an<l  tlie 
siibfc?eqiieiit  loss  of  the  se.hooner,  so  that  measures  may  be  taken  to  puni^li 
mutineers. 

Augad  4,   Halifax. — 11.   W.   Scott   to   (-aptain    HoUis.      Des<.'ribinjr   the 
mutiny  on  the  schooner  Ilannah,  and  how  the  vt*ssel  \va**  finally  «iifcjf>ose<l' 
of.     Also  desi;ription  of  mutineers  and  <l(3serters  belonginj^    to  H.   M.  S. 
Mermaid. 

AufjuHt  9. — Admiralty.  Copy  of  act  of  Parliament  relative  to  allot- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  families  of  men  in  the  British  navv. 

August  .U,  Dinnmfrr,  Pa. — Merry  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  AcknowIe<l^ng 
letter  and  reiM)rting  insi^'iiiticant  naval  force  of  the  United  States. 

September  i^y  Philadelphia. — (V)nsul  Bond  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  ResiiKH't- 
inj?  movements  of  French  shij>s. 

September  .i,  Philadelphia. — Consul  Bond  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Acknowl- 
edging letter.  Admiral  (luillaumez  in  Hampton  Roads  with  fc?ix  shijiF,  on 
one  of  which  (the  l>/^r<//i)  is  Jerome  Bonaparte.  All  of  these  ships  have 
suffered  w;verely  in  the  late  gale. 

SeptemlKT  ./,  .Xorfalk',  Va. — ("onsul  Hannlton  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  The 
master  of  an  AriM'rican  ship  from  .\msterdam  n^portsl)eing  luiardeil  bv  an 
ofiicer  from  French  ship;  a  British  ship,  her  prize,  insight  and  on  tire. 

Sptemhrr  4,  hnica.^ter,  Pa. — Merry  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Aeknowlerlg- 
ing  letter.     Relations  of  IJnite<l  States  and  (rreat  Britain. 

September  4,  J/nica.^er,  Pa. — Merry  tf^  Admiral  Berkeley.  Inclosing  a 
copy  of  a  prot(H'tioii  producc<l  by  a  so-called  American  inipre.*<se<l  on 
11.  M.  S.  i'lmpntrn.  JcnuiK'  r>oiiapartc  at  .Vnnaj)olis.  PVench  shii>.'^  in 
distress.  Ncwsj)ap(T  clippings  of  SeptiMuluT  '^  containing  information  of 
the  Frcn<'h  .squadron. 

Si'ptrnibcr  ."),  Lniicustrr,  J'<t.  —  Merry  to  Admiial  r>erkeley.  Intdosing  a 
coj)y  of  a  letter  dated  Scptcni)>cr  .'>,  1S(H>,  from  the  acting  vice-consul  at 
Baltiniore  resju'cting  Admiral  <  iiiillannicz's  s(jua<lron. 

Sfpti  inbrr  .1,  I'liilmb Ijtji'ia. — Consul  Fxnid  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Inform- 
ing him  of  daniagi'  <lonc  to  Frciu'li  shi]»s  ))y  the  gale  of  August  \\K  Also 
<»f  accident  to  11.  M.  S.  ('hirjusin\  and  that  he  fears  all  her. men  will  desert 
before  iHMosary  repairs  arc  made. 

S<'ptem1n  r  a,  \'t  ir  York. — Consul  liarclay  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  KejK>rl- 
ing  <laniage  to  the  French  ships  and  merchant  vessels. 

S /it  uiht  r  t!,  /*/ii/(id, /jijii(i. — Consul  Bond  to  Admiral  lierkeley.  Impart- 
ing int'orniatinii  on  the  condition  and  strength  of  the  Fn»nch  lleet. 

SrptenibtriS',  Lancostrr,  Pd. — Meriy  to  A«lniiral  Berkeley.  "P^rench  ships 
in  llamj»ton  Roads;  <langerof  II.  .M.S.  Chiciustir  [s\\\\v\\  is  disable<l )  InMnir 
blockaded  or  captured. 

Si phiiilnr  U,  \iii-  }'o//.— Consul  P.ai'clayto  .Vdmiral  P>erkeU'y.  Inclos- 
ing letti'is  from  Mr.  Meny,  asking  if  he  may  hire  dispatch  boats  if  he  luis 
anything  imi)ortant  to  eommunicaie. 
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Seittembtr  10,  Xorfolk,  Vn. — Consul  Hamilton  to  Ai.lininil  Ik'rkeh»y.  In- 
forming him  of  movements  of  French  and  British  HhipH. 

Se}>lemh*'r  JO,  Norfolky  Va. — C-onsul  Hamilton  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Ke- 
(lorting  damage  to  French  hihii»H  in  the  gale  of  Augiif»t  19. 

JSepU'tnfMT  ISy  X(/rJoikj  V(i. — The  master  of  an  American  hrig  reiM.)rt8  fall- 
ing  in  with  V Eole,  disableil.  He  waH  onlered  on  boarrl  and  detaintnl,  his 
vessel  with  five  othern  <)rden*<l  to  follow,  in  case  they  might  give  informa- 
tion; also  rei)orts  tlie  Hcattering  of  the  French  squadron  in  the  gale  of 
August  19. 

September  I4j  Xorfofky  V<i. — ('onsul  Hamilton  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  In- 
forming  him  of  the  arrival  of  F  fhle,  totally  dismaste<l. 

iSept^'mher  16,  Philadelphki. — Consul  Bond  to  any  of  the  British  com- 
manders  of  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war.  Infonnation  received  tliat  P Eule 
has  reached  bay  of  Chesapeake  dismaste<l  and  in  a  battered  condition. 

September  17,  Norfolk,  Va. — Consul  Hamilton  to  A<lmiral  Berkeley.  De- 
S(.^ribing  chase  and  running  aground  of  /*  ImjH'fueux;  the  French  comman- 
der, officer,  and  seamen  sent  to  Ham]>ton  Roa<ls  in  H.  M.  S.  MeUimpuK 
French  vice-conunissary  refuses  Xo  consider  them  prisi^iners  of  war,  as  the 
capture  was  made  in  United  States  territory. 

September  18,  off  the  tliet^ajmike. — Harg(KMl  to  Douglas.     Orders. 

Sepiemtter  18,  Norfolk,  Va. — C(msul  Hamilton  to  ('olonel  Barclay.  Ask- 
ing him  to  forward  inclosed  letter  to  Halifax.  Si>c»aks  of  capture  of  /*/m- 
jtefueiix  and  the  discussion  it  will  ciuise  in  Washington. 

Sf'ptember  -^.i,  Norfolk,  Vn. — Consul  Hamilton  to  Admiral  licrkeley. 
Ojngratulating  him  im  hisapiH)intment  in  Amerira.  Ke}»orts  the  running 
aground  of  the  (^hirhenter,  fears  the  crew  will  dissert  before  repairs  are 
ina<le.     Two  French  sliij^s  in  Ham])ton  Roa<ls. 

September  J'>,  Norfolk,  Va. — C'onsul  Hamilton  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 
Notifying  hiui  of  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  VVarnai  with  his  s<iuadron,  and 
the  movement.s  of  British  and  French  fleets. 

SepUmber  27,  iMiwader,  l*a. — Merry  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Fniuch 
ship  V  J*A)le  in  distri^s;  unfortunately  not  seiMi  by  His  ^lajesty's  ships. 
Ij  ImpetiWAtx  chased  on  shore  and  burned  by  H.  M.  S.  MtlampnK;  <>(K)  of 
the  crew  delivered  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Fri'nch  consul  at  Norfolk.  ( )ther 
information  of  movements  of  the  French  and  English  Sipiadrons. 

Septembir  J8,  St.  (ieorge^it  Harlntar,  lienuuda. — Reports  to  Admiral 
Berkeley  and  others  on  the  condition  of  H.  M.  S.  Tourtenlb ,  aX  i>re8ent 
unlit  for  service. 

September  -^8,  IjaneaiAer,  Pa. — Merry  to  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox.  Report  on  com- 
merce iK'tween  United  States  and  South  America,  l^npiest  ma<le  for  i)ass- 
|)orts  for  American  vi^ssels  trading  l>etween  United  States  an<l  South 
America.     He  replies  and  states  reasons  for  refusing. 

SeiAemlnr  ^8,  iMUca^ter,  Pa. — Merry  to  A<lmiral  Ik»rkeley.  Inclosing 
copy  of  the  al)ove  dispatch  and  relating  how  the  UnitiMl  Statics  tlat;  is  use<l 
to  jjrotect  Si)anish  g(KMls,  and  decides  that  the  trade  is  illegal. 

September  J9,  Philadelphia. — (Vmsul  Bond  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  ReiKjrt- 
ing  <'apture  and  destruction  of  P JmfHfturtw.  French  ships  disabled  and 
probably  laid  uj»  for  the  winter. 
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Sefttinnher  SO,  Seir  York. — C'ongwl  Barclay.     Arrival  of  Sir  John  B.  Warrei] 
at  the  cajH^H  of  Virjjinia  in  pursuit  of  Admiral  Guillauniez's  fleet.     Jerome 
H(»na|)arte  making  the  lK*8t  of  his  way  to  France. 
\  (ff-toher  ^,  Xetr  York. — Consul  Barclay.    Acknowledginj?  letten*.     Authen- 

ti«ity  of  infonnation  sent  to  Admiral  Berkeley.     New  York   pilots  not  tc 
Ih'  tniste<l  to  carry  dispatches,  as  they  are  friendly  to  the  Frt»iich. 

()ctof>er  t/j  New  York. — Moore  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Acknowletiginja 
letter.  Sir  John  Warren  and  Sir  Richard  Stnu*han  aware  of  the  iK>sitioE 
of  the  <lisperj5e<l  French  sijuadron. 

Orto^HT  7,  Philadelphia. — P.  Bon<l  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Acknowled^n^j 
letter.     Im  Valmrruxe  salutt^l  hv  a  detachment  of  United  State**  artillerv. 

(h'tolter  IS,  AVw.'  Y(trk  — (\>nsul  Barclay  t<»  Admiral  Berkeley.  Re|iortj< 
that  French  vt»Hsels  can  not  In*  repaire<l,  owing  to  want  of  money  and 
credit. 

October  16,  Hampton  RiKich. — Douglas  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  State  and 
position  of  British  and  French  ships. 

Ortohcr  JJ,  llaltfaj'. — C'aptain  Richanison,  of  H.  M.  S.  CVr/wr,  to  Admiral 
Berkeley.  Keinirting  the  case  of  a  deserter,  and  re<iuestingr  the  jirueecu- 
tion  of  thosi^  who  harlK:)ured  him, 

October  JS,  Halt  fas. — Captain  Richardson  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  More 
information  ahout  the  al)ove. 

November  /,  \Vaj<hl})(jton. — Merry  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Inolonin^  copy 
of  dispatch  relating  to  Unite<l  States  tnide  with  South  Anioricra.  French 
sipia^lron  in  the  ITnite<l  States  in  jiecuniary  difficulties.  Some  of  the 
seamen  starving. 

November  J,  Wa.^hlnfjton. — Merry  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Stating  that  the 
trade  ])etween  the  Unite<l  States  and  South  America  is  much  larger  than 
he  was  aware  of. 

Novembrr  c,  I'}ii/<i(h'lphi'i. — Consul  Bond  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Relative 
t*)  rt'paiis  (if  Kicnch  vcs^^cls.  The  (ieorife  ]Va.'<hivfjt(m  ajn\  ludiauft  to  sail 
for  Kiaiicr  in  a  fortnight  with  shi[>V  rompany,  gims,  an<l  st<ires  <»f  J^i  V,i. 
h'lii'iiis, .      l)«'srription  of  the  (f'vnrtj,-  ]\'(i.^hingt<)n  and  Imliaim. 

Niniinbtr  r,^  Nnrjnll\  ]',t. — Consul  Hamilton  t<»  A«liiiiral  iU'rkelev. 
Krench  ships  still  in  want  of  re{>airs  and  will  pr()V)al)ly  he  detairuMl  for  tlie 
winter.  His  Majesty's  cutter  Zmobut  run  aground.  Duel  t<M>k  plan' 
hetweon  Mr.  <)tle\  and  Mr.  Council  of  H.  M.  S.  Oticloster.  ^\t.  Otley  was 
killed. 

Xuiriiilirr  !',  I/iiiiij>f<>ii  Unails. — Caj»tain  Uouglas  to  A<lminil  lierkelev. 
Acknow  Icd'jiicj:  Icitei-s  an<l  order.  Mis  Majesty's  eutter /^'/*c»///V/ w'ith  pilot 
on  ImiukI  run  <'U  sh<»re;   fears  she  is  unich  dauiaged. 

.\i>r,,,tl>.r  JO.  Sorj'iilk,  \'(i.  —  Consul  Hamilton  to  Admiral  Berkelev. 
MilitaiN  in<»\»uirnts  in  Kurope.  Piesunies  that  hostilitit*s  have  com- 
nieuced  lielween  Prussia  and  l-'ranee. 

A'"'v /////'/     //.   rhi/,i,/,  /pliio.  —  I!.\fi-aet    de^erihing    the    (iranje    W'ftjthiitt/tfm 

ail'l    tlie    lii'lnlti'i. 

Xni;  ,,i>"  r  /  ..  .\(>ri'<>/L\  ]'ii. — ("on>ul  llaiiiilton  to  Adinirjil  lierkelev. 
lU'port iii'j  <»n   /,'/    ]'ii/riir<  tiM  and   /."  ('ijhilt. 

\'i,i,nil»r  /•'.  Adniiiall >■.  ( )i-ders  of  pi'oteet ion  for  two  years,  isHiK^]  to 
Korl»e>,  luncrarity,  and  Siinp>on,  t(»  j»eiinit  them  to  withdraw  their  effect** 
from  \\  est  Florida. 
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November  la^  PhiUtdHphki. — CdiihuI  Bond  to  Acijiiiral  Berkeley.  Statinjj 
that  the  Indinva  will  not  accomjjany  the  George  Wcishinr/tov  to  France. 

XovemUr  J7j  Neir  York. — CH>nsul  Barclay.  Hon.  David  Erskine  takes 
Mr.  Merry's  pla<*e  as  His  Majesty's  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  United 
States.  The  George  W^uthingfon  and  Indiana  will  sail  for  France  with  crew, 
guns,  and  stores  of  Ijt  ValeureuHe;  either  of  these  ships  lawful  and  valu- 
able prizes. 

Sovemher  17 y  Xnr  York. — Consul  Barclay  to  commanders  of  His  Majes- 
ty's ships  of  war.  Information  of  the  sailing  of  the  George  Washington  and 
Indiana, 

Norember  JO,  Norfolk^  Va. — ("onsul  Hamilton  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 
Imrlosing  letter  from  Hon.  1).  M.  Erskine  and  rej sorting  that  French  ships 
are  not  getting  any  rejiairs. 

November  Sly  Norfolk^  Va. — Consul  Hamilton  to  Adnnral  Berkeley. 
Inclosing  extract  from  a  letter  r(^ceive<l  from  C'onsul  lk)nd  relative  to  the 
intt»rception  of  the  two  shijis  described. 

Deremf>er  7,  Norfolk^  Va. — ('onsul  Hamilton  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  In- 
closing a  letter  from  C/onsul  Bond  on  the  subject  of  the  George  Wanhington. 

December  It,  Washington. — Erskine  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Relating  to 
British  seamen  guilty  of  mutiny  who  have  taken  shelter  in  Boston;  United 
States  Government  will  not  interfere. 

December  18y  Norfolk,  Va. — Consul  Hamilton  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Re- 
pairs to  French  ships  commencwi. 

DecemU'r  /<v,  Hampton  Htmdi*. — Douglas  tx)  Hamilton.  Relative  Ui  im- 
prt^ssmeiit  an<l  <letention  of  seiunen  stating  themselves  t<»  l)e  Ameritrans. 

December  JiSy  Norfolk^  Va. — ('onsul  Hamilton  to  Adminil  Berkeley. 
Inclosing  extra<'ts  reporting  on  repairs  to  French  shii>s. 

Decemlter  ii4- — Claridge  to  Adnnral  Berkeley. 

I)ec^mf>er  .il,  Norfolk,  Va. — C\>nsul  Hamifton's  deputy  to  Admiral  lk»rke- 
ley.     Reporting  oft  rei>airs  to  French  shi()S. 

1807,  Jantuiry  6,  New  Yi/rk. — ('onsul  Barclay  to  Admiral  Ik»rkeley. 
Ackiiowle<lging  lett^jr,  etc.  Reporting  on  repairs  ne<'e.*<sary  to  the  cutter 
Sffhia.     French  shijw  in  the  C'hesapeake  said  to  Ih»  relitting. 

January  7,  Washingtim. — Mailison.  ResiK»cting  Briti.<hdi»serters  chargtnl 
with  mutinv,  etc.,  on  Iniard  an  American  vi»Ksel  <letained  bv  a  British 
ship.  No  obligations  to  surren<ler  fugitivt»s.  Americans*  impressed  in 
British  st»rvi(re  must  Ik*  discharged. 

January  !f,  Washington. — Mailison  to  Erskine.  Copies  of  two  letters 
relative  to  disirharge  of  Americans  detaineii  on  British  ships  of  war. 

January  9,  Washington. — Madison  to  Erskine.  Relating  t^)  American 
seaman  <m  H.  M.  8.  lielhma,  whether  there  voluntarily  or  not,  it  is  an  in- 
fringement of  Unit^nl  States  law. 

January  tJ,  off  Cape  Henry. — Strachan  to  Atlmiral  Berkeley.  Acknowl- 
edging letters  and  orders. 

Jantuiry  If!,  St.  Georges. — CJeneral  Ho<lgS4m  to  Atlmiral  Bi*rkelev.  lic*- 
specting  the  s<'hooner  ( 7/^6uWo  and  inclosing  rei>ort  on  rei)airs  neivssary. 

January  I^i,  Washington. — Erskine  to  Adnnral  IWrkeley.  Stating  ca«*?  of 
a  firm  trading  between  United  States  and  the  Sjumish  main.  Uniteii 
Stati>s  (r(^vernnient  more  lofty  in  conduct  toward  the  British  as  a  result  of 
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H4>nai>iirt4''H  HiH'ct^ssi**?.     It  is  to  the  interest  of  l)oth  to  keep  iH'are  aii<l  t* 
I)rt»vi*nt  Boimpartt'  obtaining  univernal  empire. 
Jaitnnry  IS. — Captain  IIuniphrevH  to  A<iiniral  Berkeley.      H.  M.  S.  Jjeop- 
^  firr/ arrivc's  in  Hampton  Roadn  on  the  10th  instant.     No  ho|>e  of  repain 

to  /*'nohi(t  Ix'fore  spring. 

Januanf  11*,  Wnnhin^fton . — Ma<lison.    Res{)ei'ting  discharpre  of  Americans. 

Jmiiinnj  ^0. — Captain  Douglas  to  A<lmiral  Berkeley.  Relating  to  Johr 
Trader,  now  on  lM>an]  H.  M.  S.  HeUonn^  and  I'laimcnl  to  he  an  Anieric^an. 

Jtwmmf  JO. — Consul  Hamilton  to  Captain  Douglas.  Inc-loHing  a  lettei 
relating  to  John  Trader.  CHher  d(K'umentt(  relating  to  the  eane  of  John 
Tnider. 

Jamumi  JO,  Hampton  Itomh. — C'aptain  Douglas  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 
Acknowledging  receipts  of  oniers.  Arrival  of  Sir  Richard  Strachan  in 
Lynhaven  lUy  on  the  11th.  Inclosing  c<irreRpondence  respecting  the  men 
who  were  sheltere*!  in  Boston. 

Fehruarif  11,  llermudn. — Hawker  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Report  on 
A<liniral  (Juiilaumez's  dispatcher. 

Fchrmirif  JO. — A<lmiralty.  Adrlitional  instructions  n^lating  to  the  tra«ie 
of  neutral  vesst*ls. 

Fehnumi  JO. — Captain  lx)ve,  H.  M.  S.  CleojKttra.  Report  on  the  inove- 
mentij  of  his  vess<4  in  vindication  of  his  (rcmduct. 

Fi'hrnary  JO. — A<lmiralty.     Instructions  that  all  British  vessels  trading 

l)etwiH'n  any  port  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  not  in  the  immediate 

IH>ss<vsi<)n  of   France   or  Spain   shall  Ik*  penriitte<l  to   proceed    without 

interruption. 

I  Fchrmu'if  Jl,    1{ftrfMnhf<. — Douglas  to  Admiral  lierkeley.     Naval  affaire 

relating  to  Le  Fdtriotf,  lii'llnnn,  Tnniu}th,  Melnmpu*. 

March  .^   -Sli.ntland  of  Tl.  M.  S.  .Vz/ft/rn/ to  A<lminU  Berkeley.      Giving 
minute  «lrt:iils  of  <'liasc  of  C  S.  S.  lirntas. 

Marrh  .',.  -Austen  to  Admiral  Berkeley.     Relative  to  naval  affairs. 

Marrli  s,  irf/.sA///7/o//.  -Krskiiie.  l*resi<lent  of  l'nite<l  Staten  objtH't*"  to 
the  treaty  <tn  aecnunt  »»f  niiii.ssi(»n  of  tlie  sul)j*H*t  of  impressment  of  Ameri- 
can seamen,  an<l  also  iK-eause  His  Majesty  reserves  to  hims<.»lf  the  right  of 
ratifying'  treaty;  on  these  jrrounds  he  will  send  it  hack  without  even  lay- 
in^r  it  before  the  Senate.     All  arti<'les  of  it  favorable  to  America. 

}t<tr('h  /ff.-  -CaiMain  lUani  to  Admiral  Bcrkelev.  Case  of  three  men  said 
to  be  American  M*amen. 

}farrh  /fj.  —  (1)  Mars«len  (<»f  the  a<lmiraltv)  to  Admiral  Ik»rkelev. 
Transniittini:  e<»|>ies  of  two  letters  from  Madison  relative  to  detention  of 
Americans  on  board  the  lii'lhma.  Admiralty  commamls  that  Captain 
I)ou;ilas  le  irifornie<l  that  he  was  incorrect  in  refu.^ing  to  discharge  the 
satne  on  the  ^rronnd  (•!  refusal  of  Cnited  States  to  surrender  Briti.»jh  di*sert- 
ers.  I 'J  i  Admiral  lV*rkeley  answei"s  that  he  luul  ordere«l  <lis<'harge  of 
American^  hefoic  icceis  in*;  above. 

March  .//.  -Austin  to  Admiral  lierkeley.  Informing  him  that  he  ha.^ 
•  letaiued  an    \nierican  l)riL'  fnMii  Matanzas. 

March  .'!',  Saraiinah.—Vrici'ti  of  masts  and  spars,  and  list  of  supplies 
procurabU'. 

.l/>r//  A  ('harlcsti)n, — Austen  to  A<lmiral  lU'rkeley.  Relative  to  naval 
affaii-s.  j»rices  (»f  iiiiL^ts,  spars,  (»t<'. 
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Aftril  !fy  WitHJduglnii. — KrHkiru^  to  A<liniral  Berkeley.  RespcHrtinj;  desert - 
er«  from  II.  M.  S.  Mdainpux.  UseU^^  !<>  prew  (lenmnds  for  tlieiii  iw  no 
article  of  the  treaty  rtMjuireH  Hurren^ler  of  Huch. 

April  Id,  Lintnhare.u. — DoiijrliW  to  Adniiml  Berkeley.  Rtdative  to 
Roehfort  s<iiia<lrr)ii,  etc. 

April  /«*?,  WaHhimjUm. — Krskiiie  to  Atlniiral  Ik^rkeley.  WiHhinj?  an 
interview. 

.ty>n7  UK — I/onl  Bathurst  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Relating  to  chancre  of 
julministmtion  and  Knjrlish  affairs  generally. 

Ajrril  ^4,  W(ii<hmtjUni. — Erskine  to  A<lmiral  Berkeley.  Inelosing  jMijK^rs 
eommunieatinj:  imiM)rtant  intelligence. 

Mntj  ^. — Marwlen  (of  the  ailmiralty )  ti)  Admiral  Berkeley.  Inclosingeopy 
of  (*aptain  Ilurd's  olxMervationson  Admiral  Berkeley's  report  on  the  situa- 
tion to  Ih?  Helected  for  an  establishment  for  cartH'ning  and  n^fitting  His 
Majesty's  shij>s  in  the  Ii(»nnu<las. 

Mnij  11. — Navy  otHce  to  Admiral  lierkeley.  Orders  res|)ecting  jwiyment 
of  pilots,  and  answer  of  A<lmiral  Ik^rkeley. 

Mntj  1//,  Cht'Hnpeake  Channel. — Douglas  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Answer  to 
doi'uments  from  lords  of  the  a<lmiralty  expressing  <li.spleasiire  at  his 
n*fu.sil  t«)  disc^harge  Americans. 

Maij  1/f. — II.  M.  S.  Hellonn.  Certificate*  showing  two  si^^imen  to  l)e  unfit 
for  8<»rvice. 

Maij  L},  f  'hcsapinkc.  (Intnnvl. — Douglas  to  A<lmiral  Berkeley.  Information 
of  the  situation  of  Frt»nch  shii>s. 

Mivj  1.9,  II(iiif<u: — ( )l!ice  of  ordnan<'e  to  A<lmiral  Berkeley.  A(*knowle<ig- 
ing  letter  telling  of  purchase  of  land,  and  in  answer  state  they  can  not  feel 
authorize<l  to  take  further  stei>s  l)ey<md  making  payment  for  the  purchase 
of  th(»  land. 

Jntn- 1,  ( %'mpmh'  ( %tnnel. — Douglas  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Acknowle<lg- 
ing  orders  recvivecl. 

./mw  //,  Cin'iinpcdke  Chamui. — Douglas  to  Aclmind  Berkeley.  Re|H)rt  of 
the  capture  of  an  Knglish  brig  by  a  French  vessel. 

Jane  19. — OtHceof  onlnan<'e  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Relating  to  purchase 
of  lan<l  rc<|uired  for  onlnance  dejMit  at  Halifax. 

June  M. — (ajitain  Douglas  tn  A<lmiral  Berkeley.  Inclosing  letter  from 
Captain  Humphreys  of  H.  .M.  S.  iMOfxtrd,  re prest»n ting  that  in  obeying  the 
onlcrs  (*(  Admiral  Berkeley  he  wa<  under  the  nect^ssity  of  tiring  into  the 
r.  S.  frigate  CheHtipenh'. 

June  .-7. — Captiiin  Douglas  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Acknowle<lging  letters 
and  instructions. 

June  ./7y  Ij]innhttven  Ihuj. — Captain  Douglas  to  Admiral  IU»rkeley.  Case 
of  the  Che-Hapedke.  British  officer  sent  to  consul  under  a  flag  of  tnu'e. 
While  the  officer  was  at  the  consul's,  his  boat  was  taken  jM^ssession  of  by 
a  mol).  The  military,  police,  and  militia  were  called  to  the  assistani-e  of 
the  officer. 

Ju/tf  C\  Vhilatlflphid.  —  Krskine  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Relating  to  en- 
gagement between  H.  M.  S.  Lettfuint  an<l  the  Chem^M'nke,  and  dispute's  as 
t/)  natiiuiaiitv  of  seamen.     rnite<l  StaU»s  c.launs  British  men  to  be  Ameri- 

» 

cans. 
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July  11,  Wnshinfftuti. — Ernkine  to  Consul  Hamilton.  Respet^ting  deeert- 
er«  it  is  neither  his  duty  nor  praetitH*  to  im|uire  into  sueh  casein;  they  are 
always  referre<l  to  His  Majesty's  admiral  commanding  on  the  Halifax 
coast. 

./«/// 14' — Mr.  Erskine  to  Consul  Hamilton.  Relating  to  (lisputei<  al>out 
80-c^lle<l  American  seamen.  Extract  from  Consul  Haniilton'i^  private  let- 
ter of  the  17th  of  July,  1807,  quoting  Mr.  Erskine^s  advice  to  forbear  from 
doing  anything  which  might  make  honourable  adjustment  between  the  two 
governments  possible.  He  replies  that  he  is  quite  sure  nothing  would  lie 
done  to  j)rovoke  hostilities,  and  to  his  knowledge  not  a  single  vess^^l  had 
lx»en  int<*rrupte<l. 

July  J4j  Ljrnuareii  Hay. — Captain  Humphreys,  of  H.  M.  S.  Leo^tard. 
Relating  to  deserters  from  Amerit-an  and  British  services,  respectively. 

July  15. — Sir  Thomas  Hanly  to  Consul  Hamilton.  In  his  opinion  the 
disjiatches  from  Mr.  Erskine  breathe  peace  and  mo<ieration  which  so 
fully  a<xx)rds  with  his  ideas  that  nothing  on  his  part  shall  be  wanting  tx> 
re-establish  friendship  l)etween  the  two  nations.  Many  hundretis  of  negroes 
who  call  themst»lves  free  anxious  to  join  the  British.  Does  not  feel  au- 
thorizwl  in  refu.«ing  these  unfortunates  an  asyluni.  He  would  like  the 
advice  of  His  Majesty's  envoy  extraoniinary  for  future  guidance  on  this 
head. 

July  i7,  Office  of  Ordrumcc. — Crew  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Jn  reply  to  the 
report  on  the  conduct  of  the  storekeejKir  at  Halifax. 

July  17,  lirightou. — I^rd  Bathurst.  Acknowledging  letters.  Expressing 
opinions  on  existing  state  of  affairs  between  Great  Britain  and  I7nite<l 
States. 

July  17,  Norfolk,  Va. — Consul  Hamilton  to  Captain  Douglas.  Kx tract 
from  a  letter  of  His  Majesty's  envoy  extraordinary.  **(Tovernment  of 
I'nited  Stages  will  apparently  endeavor  to  settle  })resent  differen*vs  bv 
negotiations  rather  tliaii  by  hostilities  (strong  as  the  current  of  ).K)pnlar 
opinion  ai)peiirs  to  be  for  war)."  Advocates  jirevention  of  any  act.-!  of 
violence  being  t'oinniitteil  whicli  may  increase  <litticulty  of  amicable 
adjustment. 

./»////  ..'0,  Wdshim/loii.  —  Krskine  to  .\dnnral  Berkeley.  Informing  him  of 
the  linal  determination  of  President  of  United  States  resjK»cting  comnnini- 
cations  between  the  conniianders  of  His  Majesty's  shij)S  and  the  British 
consuls.  Also  Hn[»plies  will  be  fnrnislied  to  His  Majesty's  ships  in  Chcsa- 
i)eake  Uav  if  tliev  will  leave  United  States  waters. 

./illy  ,'.'),  ('lusnjHdhr  Chonml. — Sir  Tlionias  Hardy  to  Admiral  Berkelev. 
Men  frnni  schooner  llnnii/fon  stopped  and  taken  by  militia  to  Norfolk. 
Sir  Thomas  llaidy  demands  tliem.     Mutiny  on  schooner  lV/</f/. 

.//'///  .'^',  \(iri'n/h,  I'd.  —  I  >nLra<lier-(ieneral  Mathews  to  Sir  Thomas  Har*l  v. 
Retnrninj^  him  a  i)arket,  and  exj>lainin^  tliat  <-nmnnmications  from  British 
ships  can  not  1m'  accepted  unless  accompanied  by  a  flag. 

July  ^'7. — Sii-  Thomas  Hardy,  of  11.  M.  S.  Tridinj/h,  at  sea,  to  Consul 
Hamilton.  Inclnsinir  copii's  of  lett^'J-s  reci'ive<l  from  Brigadier-l.Teneral 
Mathews  an«l  Major  Tazewell. 

./'//// J/.-Ta/ewel I.      Methods  to  be  obs<'rved  in  forwanling  dispat<-hcs. 

./"///   /;.-  Sir  Thomas    Hardy,  (»f   11.   M.  S.    Tnnmpli,  at  seii.     Can    not 
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arcei)t  above  niethrxl  of  (>oiiuniiniration.  Askin^j^  his  intervention  in  the 
rane  of  five  men  w*rvin^  in  one  of  His  Majesty's  dispatcrh  l)oat*<,  who  were 
(wlifle  iinhin};  for  ainiiM*nient)  nia<le  i)ri«oner8  by  Uniteti  States  soldiers. 

.Inly  JS,  ('heAttpmke  (ImuueL — Sir  Thomas  Haniy  to  (.'onsiil  Hamilton. 
Acknow  k»<JjrinK  <lisi»atchi»s.  Able  to  ('(mtraclict  in  the  fullest  manner  false 
rei>ort*<  made  by  (iovernment  of  Tnitetl  States  as  to  the  stoppin^j^  or  de- 
taining of  "  vcn^»ls  iH'lonjring  to  America."  Bt^o^  him  to  assure  Mr. 
Krskine  that  no  one  a<*t  of  hostility  has  ]>een  committed  on  the  part  of  the 
British  since  the  affair  of  22<1  of  June. 

Jnlij  ^<y. — ('a})tain  I)ou);las  and  others.  Inv(*sti};ation  of  mutiny  on 
l)oar<i  His  Majcn'ty's  whiwrner  VeMa. 

July  :^9  to  AiujnM  U. — Sir  Thomas  Hardy  to  James  Braiishaw  and  others. 
(^)rrespondence  relating  to  disjmtches,  provisions,  etc.  ' 

July  30 y  S(trfolky  Vn. — (-onsul  Hand lt4m  to  Sir  Thomas  Hardy.  Answer 
to  his  letter  of  July  15.  Fears  he  is  in  error  in  affonlin^  protection  to 
iu»>rroes,  as  they  may  lie  nmaway  slavt»s. 

AufjuM  1. — Bri>i^a4lier-(feneral  Mathews  to  Sir  Thomas  Hardy.  Answer 
to  his  letter  of  July  27,  explaining  that  the  five  men  taken  prisoners  were 
infrin^in^r  instructions  by  attempting  to  iivi  supplies.  Returns  the  men 
with  lM)at,  etc.  This  a<*t  is  not  to  In?  l(M)ked  ujion  as  a  prect*<lent  in  future 
cast»s. 

AiujnM  I. — H(Mlp*on.  (tla<l  to  hear  of  riMicontrt*  l)etwtH^n  the  IjeojHird 
and  the  ('lu'tuipttikr,  etc. 

Atiyusl  .i^  (%'mpntkt'  Chanihi. — Sir  Thomas  Hardy  to  Bri^^arlier-General 
Mathews.  Ac"knowlcd>;inj?  letter  and  n^turninj?  Ihanks  to  Captain  Taylor 
for  attention  to  young  men  while  under  his  care.  Infonning  inm  of  some 
men  in  H.  M.  S.  IVhanph,  wlio  call  themselves  A meri<*ans,  and  subnutting 
his  ideas  on  the  l)est  mode  of  comnumication. 

AmjuM  4' — liarrow  to  Admiral  Ik^rkeley.  Re|)orting  that  the  admiralty 
din.»cts  payment  of  (ki.  i)er  mile  for  maintenanct*  and  return  of  deserters. 

Anyuttt  .5,  AW/Vy/it,  Va. — Brigiulier-CTeneral  Mathews  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy.  Acknowle<ljring  nveipt  of  letter,  and  thanking  him  for  infonna- 
tion  res{>ectiiigsup]M)se4l  Americatisoti  board  hisshi[).  Also  arrangements 
for  ciimmuiiication  and  disjKisal  of  iHM)ple  of  colour. 

AuyuHi  .'5,  yorj'olk\  ]'(t. — Consul  Hamilton  to  Sir  Thomas  Hardy.  Ac- 
knowle<lging  letters.  Ke]K>rting  delivery  of  dis|)atches.  Pnvident  has 
calle<l  an  extraonlinary  meeting  of  Congress  to  assendde  Octolwr  20. 

AuytiM  0. — Provisional  agriH»ment  of  communication  lietween  Sir 
Thomiis  Hardy  and  Captain  Taylor  of  the  United  Statirs. 

Aufjwt  7. — Atiudralty.  Order  that  the  commanders  of  His  Majesty's 
.ships  of  war  do  not  seize  and  detain  the  projwrty  of  his  ally,  the  King  of 
Sweden. 

Au(jui<(  Sy  ( *ht'mjn'(ik*'  Cfuunwl. — Sir  Thomas  Haniy  to  Brigadier-Cieneral 
Mathews.  Acknowhslging  letter  and  reiM)rting  that  ndssing  slave  has  Ixjen 
found  and  will  l)e  delivere<l  up.  American  citizen  landtHl  bv  this  convev- 
ance,  and  two  lH>ats  j)ickt»<i  up  by  this  ship  returne<i  to  l)e  claimed  by 
projier  owners. 

AufruMt  11^  CheMipenke  Chnund. — Captain  Haniy,  of  H.  M.S.  Triumphyto 
Admiral  Berkeley.     IncloHing  c*opy  of  correspon<lence  l)etween  Captain 
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October  S^  Nova  Scoiia, — ^Doemneiits  to  certify  (1)  that  Robert  Horton 
and  Benjamin  Horton  are  natives  of  Yannoath,  Nova  Sootia;  (2)  that 
the  above  have  been  enrolled  and  belong  to  the  Second  Battalion  <^  Shel- 
bcHime  militia. 

October  10,  WaMn0(m. — ^Madison  to  Enskine.  On  aappoeed  Britiflh 
seamen  being  seized  from  United  States  vessel  within  the  drcoits  of  the 
United  States. 

Oddber  14,  8L  OtorgeB, — Hodgson.    Relating  to  the  Ch^nAcUt,  etc 

OtUiher  15,  ChaHoUeUmn,  Prinee  Edward  /«toiui— Hickey  to  Admiral 
Berkeley.    Describing  accident  to  H.  M.  8.  SqyxrreL 

Odsber  16,  Admiralty  Office. — ^Pole  to  Admiral  Bm'keley.  Admowledg- 
ing  receipt  of  lexers  on  naval  matters. 

October  16,  HampUm  Boade, — ^Donglaa  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  State  and 
position  of  British  and  J^endb  riiips. 

October  17. — Lord  Bathorst  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Acknowled^^ig  let- 
ters, and  discussing  Admiral  Beikel^s  foture  prospects. 

October  SO,  8L  John,  New  Brvm&mA. — ^Ladlow  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 
Showing  weakness  in  defenses  of  New  Brunswick  and  necessity  of  hav- 
ing war  ships  for  protection. 

October  21,  PhUaddphia, — ^Erskine  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Repcniing 
that  it  has  been  communicated  to  him  by  His  Majesty's  Gov^nment 
"Uiat  His  Majesty  does  not  uid  never  has  maintained  the  pretension  of  a 
right  to  search  national  armed  ships  for  deserters." 

October  fS,  Admiralty  Office. — Pole  to  Admiral  Berkeley.    Relative  to  . 
writ  of  capias  served  upon  Captain  Dot^las  tar  false  imprisonment  of  de- 
serter and  reportiiig  that  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  exonerate  Captain 
Douglas. 

October  »4,  CharioUeUnm,  Fritiee  Edward  islaful.-- Governor  Dn  Ban. 
Relating  to  H.  M.  S.  ^S^trrel grounding  on  asl^oal  and  consequent  expense 
incurred  getting  her  afloat. 

October  ;,^iV,  Adininilty  Oftioe. — Pole  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Referring  to 
conMimnicatioii  of  ()ctol)er  23,  and  reiM)rting  couunands  from  the  lonis 
(!ommisi*ionerH  to  pay  money  incurred!  in  this  instance. 

October  SO. — Admiral  Berkeley  to  Ludlow.    A  nswer  to  letter  of  Octol>er  20. 

October  ,iO,  St.  John,  New  Brinunvick. — lA'onard  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 
Defen.seH  l)eing  repaired  on  ]Moose  Island.  Rei>ort^  movements  of  Aineri- 
ciln  ships.  Incloses  newspaj>er  clipping  relating  how  a  packet  addreseeii  to 
Mr.  Erskine  wjis  taken  froni  pilot  and  sent  to  the  l^esident  of  the  United 
States. 

October  SI,  Admiralty. — Lord  Mulgrave  to  Sir  John  Warren.  Inclosing 
letter  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 

Noreinber  0,  St.  John,  Xeir  Brinu^trlck. — l>eonard  to  A<lmiral  Berkeley. 
Report  on  Moose  Island  and  adjacent  islands. 

Norember  JO,  ,S7.  John,  Xeu'  Bruns^wick. — I-^onard  t<»  Admiral  Berkeley. 
Inclosing  his  son's  rej)ort. 

Norrniber  JS. — Admiralty.  Instructions  iis  to  neutral  vessels  destineii  to 
any  port  of  France. 

Noreinber  l<s\  Bodoii. — y\r.  B.     Ill  feelings  caused  by  affair  of  the  Che^i'- 
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jteake  Mnl>8i(linK.     Canada  wouM  tw  no  advantage  tt)  the  Unitcni  States,  aw 
it  would  incur  much  cxjK^nne  to  maintain. 

Nat-ember  18. — Onler  that  all  nalet*  to  neutrals  of  veHflols  l)e]on)nn);  to  His 
Majesty's  enemies  shall  l)e  considered  illegal. 

XoremfHT  i*./,  J/fififa.r  llarhmr. — Court-martial  and  sentence  of  si^men, 
an<l  ultimate  panlon  by  the  King. 

Soremlter  :^S. — A4lmiralty  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Order  that  lett<»rs  of 
marque  ami  reprisals  l)e  issued  against  all  iK)rt«  and  places  in  the  Metliter- 
ranean  and  Adriatic  Sea  <K'cuj>itKi  hy  arms  of  Fran(*e  and  her  allies,  *  ♦  ♦ 
ami  onlers  to  seize  ami  destroy  all  shi()sand  vessels  l>elonging  to  the  same. 

Xot'emher  ;^:i. — Admiraltv  to  Admiral  Berkelev.  As  advi<t^  has  In'en 
rw^ived  of  a  de<'laration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Denmark  against  (treat 
Britain,  all  shi{>s  and  vessids  Inilonging  to  Denmark  to  l>e  seize<l  and 
d(»8troyed  as  cK'casion  may  offer. 

XoreinfHT  J'). — Admiralty.  Orders  relating  to  trade  and  commenie  of 
countries  and  allies  of  Framre. 

Xoi'emfter  '^fi,  Sar  lirumtinrk. — lieonani  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Regret- 
ting Ailmiral  Berkeley's  dejiarture  for  Kuroin*. 

Xfrt^mfHr  26y  Sorn  Sctttla. — Sal)atier  to  Admiral  Ik»rkeley.  lU^lative  to 
production  of  hemp  in  the  province.  ♦  ♦■  *  Soil  and  climate  very 
favourable. 

Xoremhf'.r  .f7 . — Admiralty.  Pole  to  Admiral  B*»rkeley.  Notifying  him 
that  Sir  John  B.  Warn»n  will  relieve  him  of  commaml  at  Halifax,  and 
<lin*cti<ms  to  deliver  into  his  hands  all  orders  and  instructions. 

DfTitmlter  7,  Jlalifaj: — Admiral  Berkeley  to  I>eonani.  Acknowknlging 
his  lett4*r  of  NovemU^r  2»). 

Ihwembei'  7,  Unlijaj'. — Judgt^  ('n)ke  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Ri»si>eirting 
dollars  in  the  Hv  .»*ch<M)ner. 

Detrmlter  9. — Sir  John  Wv»ntworth  to  Admiral  IVrkeley.  Relating  to 
oil  for  light-housi'. 

lh'cemf/*'r  10,  Ihtllfiu-. — Judge  Croke  to  A<lmiral  iWrkeley.  As  onler  is 
now  made  for  the  transmission  of  siKH'ie  found  on  the  fV//,  naval  S4»r*-ict; 
mav  Ih'  ac<u>mm4Hlat(^l  with  the  siitn(>. 

Ihrnnhtr  JJ,  Ihilifnr,  \nni  S<'(Uln. — Captain  Mai'kellar  to  Admiral  Ii«»rke- 
ley.  Orders  that  prisoners  of  war  Ik»  furnfeluMl  with  netvssary  clothing 
during  the  winter. 

IkrnnlM'i'  11,  /Jdiilar,  \nrti  ,S/'o//<;. — Sir  .lohn  Went  worth  to  Adtuiral 
IVrkeley.  In  case  of  trouble  with  the  rnite<l  States,  Halifax  town  and 
harlMiurin  great  danger  unless  riH'nforre<l  by  three  warshi|is;  and  Admiral 
Berkeley's  answer. 

Ihnnthrr  JU,  AV//'  York. — J*rivate  cipher  corn»siM>n<lence  from  tliffen*nt 
IH'oplr.  relativi*  to  American  movt*ments,  and  key.  Keceive«l  at  lU'nnuda 
January  G,  ISOS. 

Ihrinibrr  .'.9,  Hampton  Wmiin,  II.  M.  S.  Slntiott. —  Kos<»  to  Admiral  Berke- 
ley.    Kn|ue>tintr  him- to  direct  inclos<Ml  jnicket  to  Mr.  Secn'tary  (aiming. 

rnK'lainatinii  hy  the  King.  For  recalling  and  ])rohibiting  seamen  from 
servuig  l<»reign  priii(t*s  and  state**. 

ISOS,  .Jiiiinnnj  :().     Sir  ,f.  Wi'utwortb  to  Admiral  Berkeley.     .Vpprebends 
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that  war,  thouj;}i  unfxjpular,  is  imminent,  as  the  ruling  jiarty  in  Congreas 
is  in  favour  of  it.     Halifax  n^spiires  every  iwasible  aid  to  protection. 

Ftf/rwirif  JO,  Waahingtim. — Rose  t*)  A(bniral  Berkeley.  Thanking  him 
for  arran^eini'nts  made  for  conveyanc^e  of  disfmtx'hes  to  Bennuda. 

Febrnanj  14,  Waxhitxjtinf. — Letter  in  eiplier,  and  key. 

Ft'hriumi  17,  Wnnhimjion. — Ernkine.  Aeknowledjrinp  letter  and  re|)ort- 
incr  all  hojK*  of  aniicahh*  termination  of  Mr.  Rohc'h  mit^ion  at  an  end. 
UnittM^l  Statt's  lia.«  no  id**a  of  dwlariniu  war  on  the  ground  of  failure  of  the 
negotiation. 

/«HVA'>,  March  /, — H.  M.  S.  ,Shan7ton  and  yl rro/r  at  sea.  Reix)rts  of  move- 
ment's of  French  war  shii>t«. 

March  Jl,  Litihtn.  —  Hriti.^jh  mtTfhanti?  to  A<hniral  Berkeley.  Re<juest- 
ing  <ielay  of  Newfoundlainl  <onvoy,  as  the.y  are  desirous  of  i>roteetion  to 
cargoes  shij)i>ed  from  New  York. 

AjfrU;>l,  Fnuta  Delrjada,  Island  of  St.  .V/c/mf'/.— William  H.  Read  (Britis-h 
consul)  to  .Vdmiral  Berkeley.  Relative  to  American  vessels  landing  prod- 
uce at  the  |)ort. 

Maif  I,  Lishcm. — William  Jarvis  ( United  States  consul)  to  Admiral  Berke- 
ley. Asking  ilischarge  of  two  American  seamen  iinpres.sed  on  the  Zeaiowt^ 
and  Admiral  Berkelev's  answer. 

Jniic  i^Jj  AVv/'  Haven. — Abraham  Bisliop.  Certificate  of  protection  i.st^ued 
to  Lyman  W(M)lcott. 

.Jnly  29,  Xc.w  York. — William  Williams.  Certificate  of  protec'tion  ih5*ue<i 
to  William  Rowland. 

ISIO^  .Jana<tni  ^^^',  i'adlz  Bail. — Admiral  Pickmore  to  Admiral  Berkeley. 
Interesting  account  of  affairs  on  Spanish  coast. 

Fehrnart/ S,  Jllnr  Tar/ns. — Kent  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Impressment  of 
British  apprentices  taken  from  .\menean  briir. 

Fhriiaru  //.  /./.sA"//.  -William  .Iai"\  is  (  Tnited  States  consul).  Prote<'tion 
issued  to. Joseph  White,  American  sciUnan. 

April  //,  Uiiir  Tdi/as. — ('ai)tain  Ilardv  to  Admiral  Berkelev.  Cii.«e  of 
.Joseph  W  bile.  American  seaman,  who  was  impressi'd. 

Jiihf  /,;,  /!ir,r  yWf/r'.s.  — ( 'aptain  of  sloop  Ihthrrl  to  Admiral  Bi'rkelev. 
Relative  to  seamen  inijiressed. 

y.v/y,  .liiiu  /.  li'irrr  Tiif/H^. — Captain  r»erkeley  to  Admiral  Berkelev. 
Kelatixe  to  (h^-chari:*'  of  men  ciaiiniMl  by  the  I'nited  Stateis  consul  to  h>e 
Americans. 

Jinti  f.  L'lslxm.  -  II.  il.  (iieen  ( 1  deputy  consul  I'nited  States) .  Statement 
relatisc  to  iiiipres>nient  of  Lyman  Woolcott  aiidS.  (i.  Hinds.  Note  bv 
Aibniral  I'MMkeley. 

Jnii,  Jl,  Hirer  Inijns.  ('a)»tain  I'.eikelcy  to  Admiral  Tierkeley.  Ameri- 
can seamen  iinpr«'s>ed. 

!S1  .\  .ItiiiiKiiii  ,n . — Colonel  Fishei-  to  Admiral  P»erkeley.     Shot  for  gun.**. 

No  dates  iri\ en  to  the  follow  in<j:: 

Coiiiniodofc  liaridn's  report  to  Mr.  Madison.  Statements  of  An i«*ric*ana 
ini|»ressrd  on  II.  M.  S.    Mt  hdii/m.-. 

.\rti-   Yuri.      ( 'i]»her  letter  >ent  to  adiniralV-  ottice,  No\aS«-otia. 

.Meniojanda  of  Irttei-  '^cnt  in  cijthcr. 
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Note. — L^K^tir  inipreHM'is  Aiiierit*aii  mjainen  out  of  rnitcMj  8taUi!«  vi'>»>h»1s. 
French  Hhijw  onlt»rtHl  out  of  rnit<M!  StaU»H  watt'rs. 

Plan  of  o{H>rationH  in  catH*  of  war  with  Unitc<l  StatoH.  SjH'akH  of  intolH- 
jjcMuv  of  the  negrooH  and  how  they  4'oul<!  l)e  ina<le  UK»ful  Uritish  subjertH. 

Thcrnii>inetrital  log  of  H.  M.  S.  l^ojHird  U'tweeu  DeceniU'r  11^  18(K), 
an<l  January  Hi,  1S07,  from  Bennu<la  to  the  CheHaiH'ake. 

Admiral  Berkeley  to  Sir  JoirHjph  Banks.  On  the  (iulf  Stnnun,  incloHin^ 
alH)ve  loj;  of  the  JA'tfj^nni. 

A<hniral  Berkeley.  Statement  of  transaetions  with  Amerira  an<i  <le- 
Hcription  of  hostile  feelinjj  towanl  the  British. 

Fisheries  and  li>rht-houst»H  of  Nova  Scotia  and  <iulf  of  St.  l-iiwren****. 
Attempts  of  Americans  to  mono(H)lize  lisheries. 

l^)nl  Bathurst  to  A<hniral  IWrkelev.  Relative  to  Admiral  lU*rkelev's 
removal  from  connnand  of  Halifax.  Kxplains  that  it  was  nei'essary,  as 
his  act  ctmld  not  Ih'  justified  in  any  way.     Expressing:  his  friendship. 

Lonl  I^thurst  to  Admiral  Berkeley.  Thinks  it  will  Ik*  some  time  1k.»- 
iore  his  (Admiral  Ik»rkeley's)  successor  will  arrive,  for  the  nejrotiation  has 
not  l>ej?un.  Ameri(*an  minist<'r  protests  he  has  heanl  nothin>r  from  America. 
1-ord  1».  thinks  he  will  judjxe  it  convenient  to  have  no  wonl  for  some  time. 
Thinks  it  jirohahle  Admiral  B.  will  l)e^iven  the  Irish  connnand  (this  in 
conlideniej. 


«L.   S ^J 
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XVIII.-TITLES  OF  BOOKS  ON  ENGLISH  HISTORY  FUBLISHKI)  IN  imi 


SKLK(TK1»  AND   ANNOTATKD 

By  W.  DAWSON    JOHNSTON. 

[Ko|>riiitt>d  without  th<'iiu'i<h-iit4il  critirisin  fn»iii  "AiiiiotHtiMl  titl«'>  of  iMHtkson  Kiiulisli 
tli^t<>^y"  piittlihhfd  by  the  Atiiericnti  Lil»niry  AsMiriatioii.  I.wikmI  iKith  in  painiihlct  form 
niul  on  cnnlH  for  use  in  canl  (*HtHloKn(*s.] 


II.  n<H'.  54S,  pt  I    — 4i>  i\2r> 


TITLES  OF  BOOKS  ON  ENGLISH  HISTORY  PUBLISHED  IN  1899. 


With  notes  by  W.  Dawson  Joiinhton. 


Arbuthnot,  Sir  Alexander  John. 

Lord  Clive:  the  foundation  of  British  rule  in  India.     (Builders  of 
Greater  Britain.)      London  and  New  York,  Longtnans,  1899.     L^^H 
318  p.     Portrait,  luaps.     D.     $1.50. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Robert  Clivc,  172.>-177i,  governor  of  BcnKal.  by  an  Indian 
civilian.  See  uIho  Charles  Caraccioli  •'  Life  of  Robert  Lord  Clive,"  4  v.,  1775,  and 
account  of  him  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  1836. 

Ath.,  1899,  2*89;  Sat.  R.,  87  : 406. 

Baldock,  TnoMAH  Stanford. 

Cromwell  as  a  soldier.  (Wolseley  series.)  London,  Kegan  Paul, 
1899.     15  j  538  p.     Maps,  plans.     O.     158. 

A  military  biography  of  Cromwell:  by  a  military  exfiert  from  printed  Hources; 
containR  general  account  of  Cromwell'N  ciimpaignH,  and  of  the  Rcience  and  art  of 
war  in  Kngland  in  the  middle  of  the  Heventeenth  century.  8t>e  alKo  tlie  German 
work  of  Fritz  Hoenlg,  2  v..  1887-88,  and  that  of  W.  O.  RotjK,  1889.  [Kng.  Hint.  R., 
4  :671  {C.  Oman):  ft  :'W  (C.  H.  Firth)].  The  Hpecial  historical  narratives  of  the 
Irish  campaign,  by  DcniM  Murphy,  1883,  and  of  the  Scotch  campaign,  by  W.  8. 
Douglass.  1898,  may  l>e  note<l;  also  N.  L.  Walford  "  Parliamentary  generals  of  the 
great  civil  war,"  1886. 

Eng.  Hist.  R.,  14  :569  (S.  R.  Gardiner);  Ath.,  1899,  2:29;  Nation,  69 : 232. 

Balfour,  Lady  Elizabeth  Edith  (Lytton). 

The  history  of  Ixml  Lytton's  Indian  administration,  1876  to  1880. 
Ixjiulon  and  New  York,  Longmans,  1899.  8-i-[l]-f551  p.  Portrait, 
map.     O.     $5. 

The  authorized  history  of  the  Indian  administration  of  Edward  Robert  Bulwcr 
Lytton,  1876-1880:  fn)m  letters  an<l  official  papers;  contains  much  relative  to  the 
relations  between  Kngland  an<l  Rusfda  in  Ania,  the  Afghan  war,  1878-1880.  Indian 
finance,  civil  service,  etc.;  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  Indian  history.  Note 
also  Digby'.H  "  Famine  cnmpmign  in  southern  India,"  Sir  John  Strachey  "  Finances 
and  public  works  of  India.  1869-1881;"  1882,  B.  U.Shadbolt,  "  Afghan  campaigns, 
187*^1880.'  2  v..  1882. 

Ath.,  1899,2:68L 
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R\TE,   PEKfY   H.  • 

Tln'  Kii^lisli  pn'-Kaphaclitt'  j>ainteri5,  their  a8t«r>riates  and  suf*t'€*t^<>rp. 
London,  IVll,  1W«*.     Ki-llHip.     Platens.     Q.     42s. 

A  hriff  l>i(>^rai»hi(-al  survey  of  tin*  ym'-Raphaclile  luovonuMit.  ISIs-iSiK*.  «le<«.'rib- 
inu  Mrictly  tin*  work  <»f  Fonl  Madt»x  Brown.  H(»linaii  Hunt.  Millais.  Rossefti.  auA 
uu>rv  hrittly  still  that  of  (\»llin»*4>n,  W.  M.  Ros.»<t'lti,  F.  (i.  Sicphciis.  Wtmliior.  I>ov- 
rrtll.  San<h>,  Solomon.  JJi-orj^t'  Wilson,  Arthur  Hnplies.  Nool  Paton,  i\  A.  Tollins. 
William  Morris.  W.  s.  Kiirton.  Windus.  Lawless.  Martinoau.  Webl>o.  Wallis.  Bntt, 
M(»orf.  Ix'slif.  .^lorry.  I'rinscp.  Watson,  CaMcron.  Tiss4»l,  lA.'wis.  Shields.  Crane. 
.<eoit.    Burne-.Iones   Sianliope.    Mnrniy.  .stnulwlek.   R<K)ke.   Stillninn.    M4»rirHn, 
with  elaJM»rate  illustrations.    Cosmo  Monkhouse,  "British  e(»ntcmp<>^H^yH^ti'•t^-." 
IHW.  lie.senbes  more  fully  Watts  Millais.   Leiphton,  Burue-.Ioii«\»i,    i»n*hrtr«l'«on. 
Alma-Tadema,  I'oynter. 

Nation.  (*.«•::•►:»•_'. 

Reckk,  I^)I1s  and  Jkfkkky,  Walter. 

.V<lniiral  IMiilli|):  The  foiindinjr  of  New  South  Wale?*  (Builcler?  of 
<  i reater  Hritai n ) .  I .ondon  and  New  York,  Longmans,  1 899.  20  —  :^*^>  |>. 
|M)rtrait,  map.     I>.     $1.50. 

The  only  hio;;rai»hy  •»f  .Vrlhur  Phillip,  17:iH-lSl  i,  viec-a»lmiral  and  first  governor 
of  New  South  Wales;  from  Philli|>'s  «lispatehes  and  contemporHry  <'hronieh*s; 
dest'rihe^j  his  caireer  between  178«>-179"2 very  fully;  a  narrative  of  the  foiindiue  of 
New  .<outh  Wales.  .<ee  also  John  I).  LuuR  "Historical  and  statistical  account  of 
New  South  Wales"  1 17Ks_lS7o).     2  v..  1875. 

Alh..  ISW.    J:  111;  Sat.  K..  s^^:  l-'7;  Enp.  Hist.  K.  15:P.I9  (H.  K.  E.) 

Bkek>,  Henry  Aii;i'MTiN. 

History  of  Knjrhsh   nunantieisin  in  tlie  eighteenth  century.      New 
York,"  Holt,  1S<)9.     7   ^   455  p.     ().     $2. 

An  essay  u|M)n  the  ronumtie  element  in  English  liti'rature  in  the  cightitMith 
(•••iitiiry;  1»>  a  profevs<»r  of  Knulish  literature  in  Yale  rniversity;  dis4Mi.<<4i'-s  the 

\nL'U<t^iii^,  SjMjisrrijm^,  laiMlscMpi'  immI-.  Mill<'iii«-  f,'n>up.  Warton  >elMK>l.  <Jothir 
r(\jv;il,  I'dcy  l>;iII;nU,  <  Kvjjni .  ( 'hMHtTl*  >ii.  <itrtniii)  intluetii-e.  >ee  also  Wni.  L. 
I'lii'll«»  ■■  Bri^Miiiiitii:^  Ml  (lie  Kuiili^li  iDiiuintie  mo\  ciiient."  Hov|<ni.  l*<'<:v.  aiid  iIh^ 
iiittn-  rniiifirclHiisive  >linlif>  of  (lie  Ktitrli^li  literature  of  this  p«'rio«l,  Enirli^'h. 
(,f,v-c.  1>^^'.».  <ienii;m.  IlrtliHr.  I'->7l',  AnuTH'aii.  Thov..  >.  IVrry,  \S><i. 
A  111..  iv.»'.».     \!  M::  >iit.  i;..  NN  :  lvs  :  iiii  fn  v. ). 

r>K\>nv.  AiMFu  i;  ('niiisr«)rni:w. 

Life  of  I'.dwafd  White  r»e>iHnii.      l.ojiddii  and  New  York,  Maemillan. 
ls<.M».     L'v.      Ilhis.  portiaits,  |.lates.     o.     s.^. 

Tin-  iiiilln>ri/i'i|  )>io::iii|)|iy  ni'  Ilil\\)it<l  Wlnic  Bciisoti,  arehhishop  of  Ca uteri »ury. 
l>v:;  1  >'.>*">;  |.y  lii>  xni:  <  mhImjus  <  itrre>.|Miii<ir  in-  with  ,1.  ]\.  Li^rhifooi,  Miss  K.  Word^ 
Wfirili.  A.  .1.  Miixrii,  mihI  ot  lii'r>;  ;i  detiiilcl  M'-rount  of  Iteu'^Mi  as  -^tudein  at  ( "aiu- 
l.ridi:*'.  M;i>t(  I  ;il  KuL'ltv.  Heiul  .Miislt  r  at  Wrllitjtrtou,  Chancellor  of  Lint-olu. 
r>i-iio|'  Ml  I'nirM,  )iii<i  Arch  111 -hop,  with  much  rehitiiiK  to  the  Lincoln  trial.  «>cil. 
^ije-ticaj  leLii^-lat  imh.  and  relarioii-  with  the  Colonial  <'huridj,  the  Eastern  Chunh. 
ami  ttir  KMiiiaii  Catholic  Church. 

Mil..  I*^^'.t.     1  .  vV.. 

I*>IN<.H  AM.   . I  i:\MK   M. 

Lih'  ni"    (he  >eventli  catl  i>\  Shalte-lmry.     CiiK'innati,   Ciirt.'^,    is»*«^ 
•JS!)  p.      I).      '.M)c. 

A  .^liMPl  l>iMi:ra|'li>    mi    \iitliMny    A-lilc\    ('MMp.-r.  ^-cveiilh    Karl  of  ,"^huftesltur\ 
lH()i-ivs.",   pliiI;iiillirMpi<(.  ha^cd  u|'mii   ih.-  ^laiidanl  hio^'niphy  by  Edwin  Hiwlder. 
;'.  v.,  Issj;    (MntJiiii^  an  account   m1  ihr  Karl's  relurm  measure.^  relative  to  child 
labor  and  the  laetorv  svstem. 
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Koi'iXJKR,  DEMFrruirs  Ciiaklem. 

Life  of  Sir  Stamford  liulHcs.     l^mdon,  MarMhall,  18W.     15  ,  4(K{  p. 
lUns.  iM»rtniit*<,  maps.     O.     <>h. 

A  «'heiii»fr  edition  (Isl  «m1.,  ISUT)  <if  Hit'  Mtniidard  bioK^mphy  «»f  Thonmf:  Stain 
fonl  BiuKlt'y  Ki»rti»*>»,  17Hl-lH'ir».  K<>v<Tnor  of  .Iiivii,  IMll-lSla,  uiid  of  H('nc(N>]fii,  Su 
iiiatm,  lsl7-lh"21;  liy  tho  sfmu'tiiiu' editor  of  th»'  Asiatir  Qnartvrly  Kevirw,  fnmi 
oriKiiial  Moiin'i's;  dt^rribcN  the  eareer  of  Raffles,  tlie  foiiiidinK  of  SinK»i|»ore,  the 
ki'V  to  the  HMid  between  India  and  tlie  Far  Kast,  and  the  iK'^inninKs  of  Briti.-h 
Malay  Knipiro  during:  llie  Nai>oltsiiiie  wars,  relations  with  the  Dnteh  and  witli 
the  Malays;  of  interest  and  value  to  (he  student  of  imperial  hi.story  and  admin- 
i>lration.  Not**  a  shorter  life  by  11.  K.  Ktferlon,  IIKK)  (  Hnildi-rs  <»f  (Jn-ater  Britain), 
also  I^idy  liatthVs  Memoir,  1K50,  and  Maj.  Wm.  Thorn  "('on«jnest  of  Java,"  l.SKJ, 
an«l  X.  H.  I^'vyy»a)hn  "  De  Britsehe  heers<'hap|>lj  over  Java  vn  onderhooriKh«^l«'n. 
isil-hi,"  ^'  <JravenhaKe,  ls:»7. 

Ath.,  is'.is.     I  :  17«»:  S|Hr.  .s(> :  rvt7. 

HiTLKK,  Sir  William  Fkaxcis. 

Lil\'  of  Sir  (i(M)r^('  Pomcroy-Colh'v,  iH.'lo-lHHL     l><»iuloii.    Murniy, 
1SH*>.     7  ;   4:il  i».     Portraits  plates,  maps.     O.     21s. 

A  bioKnipliy  of  the  British  Afri<'an  soldit-r  and  administrator:  <les<*rilM's  hi> 
career  in  rhina.  1h(U);  in  Aslumti.  ls7:{;  in  India,  lh77.  amd  in  .^mth  Africa,  a^ain>t 
the  Kattir*".  1H.'>4.  and  against  ih«'  Boers,  l.s7*»;  inliTrstiuK  t«»  the  student  of  impe- 
rial <'on<{Uestaitd  admini'itratitar.  su|)|>lenient4Ml  by  Henry  Braekenbury.  •Narra- 
tive of  the  Axhaiiti  War,"  J  v..  1x71;  Tlionui**  K.  CartiT.  '  Narrative  of  the  B^M'r 
War,  1h:U>  km."  iv<;;  and  Wm.  II.  1'.  <  Jreswell.  'Onr  South  Afri«'an  Empire.  "J  v.. 
1N.*."»,  and  th«'  standard  hisliiriesof  JJeiir^e  M.  Theal. 

Ath..  iv.iy.    n  ::r.. 

Cm  urim.b,  Winston    Lkonakd  Spknckk. 

Tho  Kiver  War,  an  liistorical  accoimt  of  tlu'  n'rorupiest  of  tlu*  S<ni 

•  Ian;  <Mlit«Ml  l»v  (N»l.  K.  ItluaU's.      l^>ii«loii  ami  Nrw  York,  Lontrmans, 
1S*H».     "J  V.     Illiis.  jMH-traits,  plates  maps,  plans.     ().     $10. 

A  hi''tnr>  <»f  the  war  between  British  and  ."-inujlani'se,  ls«J«i  IsW;  by  (heauthor  of 
several  military  narratives,  one  nf  the  Twenty  first  Laneerson  the  Nile  Kxjx'di 
tioiiary  Force;  contains  ai  detailed  and  anim<ite<l  reeord  of  the  ori>^in  «»f  the  wair  in 
tin-  reb«'lli«>ii  of  the  Mahdi.  the  reeo\ery  of  iMmi^ola.  the  battle  of  Omdnrman.  the 
Faish»M|ji  incident,  et«-..  with  lists  of  contemporary  narratives  anil  )^<»vemment 
pul>lications  consulteil. 

Ath..  l.v>«».    •J:7AI:  Nati«»n,  70: 1:{I. 

C'ol.l.KT,  ('<U.I.m'    1)ou.s<)N. 

History  nf  thr  taxrs  on  knowUtl^r**,  their  <>ri>rin  ami  n^jK^al.     l-,oii- 

•  ion,  I'nwin.  IStM*.     2  v.     Portrait.     O.      KJs. 

The  first  history  of  the  agitation  against  pa|K'r  dutii>,  newspap«'r  stamps,  and 
advertisemcMi  duties,  I.sl«>  iMil;  by  the  H'cretary  of  the  ai.ss<K-iHtion  for  promo tirn< 
tile  rcp«'al  <»f  the  taxes  on  knowl«Ml>;«':  contains  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
taixcson  knuwle«l>;e  in  Ihe  eighteenth' century,  early  ai^'itation  against  them,  the 
Work  uf  tin*  as^Miaiion  for  promoting  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knou  ledge,  of 
tin-  Loudon  j»s.s<K*iali<»n  for  the  repeal  of  the  a<lvertisemeni  duty,  ami  of  tlie 
luwspjiper  and  fn'riiKlieal  a.ss<M-iation  for  llu'  rejM'ail  «>f  the  paiK'r  duty,  witli 
uuirh  relating'  to  the  periiMlieal  »»nd  newspa|N  r  pn'ss,  John  Francis,  and  others. 

Ath..  P.HKi.     I  :7S. 

(   1  .--^r,  1 JONKL. 

Ilistnry  «»f  Kttui  CoHcp*  (  Knj^lish  piihlir  .*<(ho<»ls).     I.^>n(lon,  Ihirk- 
wnrlli.  \SUU.      H)      :ilS  p.      Portraits,  plates.     ().     5s.  net. 

A  lii«-i«»ry  of  Kt«)u.  I  liU-lsW;  by  an  Kionian.  .^'«'  alsti  the  Hlandard  work  by  H. 
«".  M  Lyte;  for  bi(»graphy.  A.  <".  Bens<ni.  "Fasti  EtoneosKn; "  aod  for  uri)final 
material.  <hetw>nd  Slapyltou.    '  tlon  .S'hool  LLsts." 

Ath.    19iii».     IS.  Nation.  70  ;itt;  (  unlav.). 
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CUTTB,  EdWABD  LbWEB. 

Parish  priests  and  their  people  in  the  Middle  Ages  in    Kngland 
London,  8.  P.  C.  K.,  1898.     17  +  579  p.    Illus.  plates.      D.     7e.  6d. 

An  account  of  the  mediseval  parfnh  church;  from  numcroas,  chiefly  printed, 
sources;  describes  the  priettt,  his  education,  dutien.  drcsn,  the  pctrsonaipe  and  iu 
furniture,  the  church  fabric  and  service,  and  the  relationfi  between  pariah  and 
monastery,  and  parish  and  cathedral,  chantries,  guilda,  etc.,  with  numerous 
illustrations  from  MS.  sources. 

Acad.,  65:69;  Literature.  3 :  491. 

Davis,  Henry  William  Carlebs. 

Balliol  College  (Oxford  College  histories).   London,  Robinson,  1899. 
6 +  2  +  237  p.     Plates.     D.     58. 

A  short  history  of  Balliol  College.  1266-1899;  by  a  sometime  scholar  of  Balliol 
from  MS.  and  printed  sources;  contains  much  illustrative  of  the  Renaissance 
movement,  something  regarding  college  politics  in  the  eighteenth  century,  etc, 
with  appendices  descriptive  of  authorities  printed  and  MS.  (pp.  224-28).  Baron- 
ess F.  De  Paravicini  "Early  history  of  Balliol  College,"  1891,  is  of  value  for  the 
history  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries;  Henry  Ravage,  "Ballio- 
Fergus,"  1664,  of  valu»  for  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ath.,  1900.    1:170. 

Fisher,  George  William. 

Annals  of  Shrewsbury  School.  Revised  by  J.  S.  Hill.  Liondon, 
Methuen,  1899.     13  -f  [1]  -f  508  p.     Portraits,  plates.     lOs.  6d. 

A  history  of  Shrewsbury  School,  1556-1899.  the  old  school  of  Northwestern  Eng- 
land; based  upon  E.  Calvert  '*Rcgestum  scholarium,  1562-1636,"  for  the  earlier 
period,  the  "Life  and  letters  of  Dr.  Samuel  Butler,"  1896,  for  the  later  period, 
and  other  sources;  contains  an  account  of  the  administrations  of  the  snccefieive 
head  manters,  with  little  about  school  studies  or  life. 

Ath.,  181W.     2:381;  .Sat.  K.,  88:301. 

FrrciipnT,  Willi.^w  Henry. 

How  Knglainl  sawd  KuroiK*;  the  fitory  of  the  jjreat  war,  179.V1815. 
London,  Smith  Elder;  New  York,  S<TibnerH,  1899-1900.  4  v.  HIils. 
portrait.*^,  plati.»H,  faciei  miles,  plaiin.     ().     $2  eat;h. 

A  |M>i>iilnr  hi.sitory  of  the  Anglo-French  wars,  17U3-1815;  by  the  author  of  "  r)ee<i<« 
that  won  tljc  Empiru,"  "Fights  ior  the  Hag."  ete.;  from  the  nu>st  aeceswible 
sourofM;  eontent.M  (v.  1),  From  tlie  Low  ('ountries  to  Egypt  (v.  2),  Nelson  and  the 
stnigKli*  ft»r  the  wa  (v.  3),  The  war  in  the  I'enin.sula  (v.  4),  WatorUM»  and  St. 
Helena. 

Am.  Hist.  U..  rr.HVl  (H.  M.  Bowman);  Ath.,  1900,  V.CAH. 

FoKTF>^ ME,  John  William. 

HiHtory  of  the  British  army.  London  and  New  York,  Macmillan, 
ISVn).     V.  1-2.     Mai)8,  phins.     O.     $14. 

The  .standanl  liistory  t)f  the  British  army  from  the  earliest  times  to  1S70;  by  a 
civilian,  author  of  the  "History  of  the  Seventeenth  I^incers/'  1896;  contains  a 
history  of  the  army  (v.  1-2  to  I7r»3,  v.  3-4  in  preparation),  its  military  o{>crations, 
civil  administmtion.  and  jMjlitical  relations  For  fuller  detaiLs,  see  John  Hewitt 
"Ancient  aniiour  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  3  v.  lSf»f>-lH56.  and 
Colonel  ('lifford  Walton  "History  of  the  Briti.vh  .vtandinfi:  army,  166O-1700."  18W, 
two  b<K)lc8  which  su|>ersede  Sir  Sibbahl  S<'ott's  British  army  to  1688,  3  v.,  1868-1880. 
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G088B,  Edmund. 

Life  and  letters  of  John  Donne.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead;  London, 
Heinemann,  1899.    2  v.    Portraits,  plates,  facsimiles.    O.    $8. 

The  flrst  full  biography  of  Donne,  157^-1631.  "a  celebrated  poet  and  the  greatest 
preacher  of  his  age;"  from  hitherto  uniiaed  Rources,  etc.;  describes  Donne  as  a 
man  and  as  an  author,  shows  the  influence  of  Spanish  literature,  has  little  about 
contemporaries;  of  such  value  that  we  may  follow  Donne's  career  more  minutely 
than  that  of  any  other  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  man  of  letters,  except,  perhaps. 
Bacon;  but  reliable.  See  also  the  valuable  study  of  Donne  as  a  preacher  by 
Augustus  Jessopp,  lJt97,  the  little  classic  by  Isaac  Walton,  and  Gosse's  "Jacobean 
Poets."  1^94  (University  extension  manuals). 

Ath.,  1899.  2: 645;  Nation,  70:  111,  133  (unfav.). 

Hardy,  Ernest  George. 

Jesus  college  (Oxford  college  histories).  Ix)ndon,  Robinson,  1899. 
11+262  p.     D.    58. 

The  only  history  of  Jesus  college,  1571-1899,  the  Welsh  college  of  Oxford;  by  a 
vice-principal  and  assistant  tutor  of  the  college,  principally  from  ms.  sources; 
contains  matter  chiefly' illustrative  of  the  Puritan  period,  with  notes  on  the 
muniment  room  and  library,  etc.  Note  also  the  life  of  Francis  Mansell  (1579- 
1665),  principal  of  Jesus  college,  by  his  coi  tdlnporary  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
printed  in  1864. 

Ath..  190b.    1 :  170. 

Harris,  J.  Henry,  editor. 

Robert  Raikes,  the  man  and  his  work.  Bristol  [England],  Arrow- 
smith;  New  York,  Dutton,  1899.  24-f335  p.  Illus.  portraits,  fao 
similes.     O.     7s.  6d. 

Some  memorials  of  Robert  Raikes,  1736-1811,  the  founder  of  Sunday  Schools; 
from  shorthand  notes  taken  in  conversation  with  contemporaries  by  the  late 
Josiah  Harris,  unpublished  letters  of  Raikes,  etc.;  contains  matter  relating  to  the 
origin  (1783)  and  early  history  of  Sunday  Schools  in  England,  and  history  of 
provincial  journalism  in  the  eighteenth  century,  with  letters  from  prominent 
evangelical  clergy  of  to-day  upon  the  influence  of  Sunday  Schools;  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  social  reform.  Joseph  Belcher.  "  Robert  Raikes,"  Philadelphia, 
1859,  contains  little  about  Raikes;  see  also  biography  by  Alfred  Gregory,  1877. 

Ath.,  1899.    2:155. 

Henderson,  Bernard  William. 

Merton  college  (Oxford  college  histories).  London,  Robinson,  1899. 
16+304  p.     Illus.  plates.     D.    5e. 

Account  of  Merton  1264-1898;  uses  W^.  H.  Stevenson's  "Calendar  of  Merton 
Rei'ords"  and  mn.  sources;  contains  a  history  of  the  college  (pp.  1-179,  and  a 
dewription  of  the  college  (pp.  179-283).  with  list  of  authorities  (pp.  •28»-285).  See 
also  work  of  George  C.  Brodrick,  *•  Memorials  of  MerUm,"  Oxford  Hist.  Soc.  1885, 
alKO  the  detailed  account  of  the  early  histor}'  of  the  college  in  Edm.  Hobhouse, 
"Life  of  Walter  de  Merton,"  1859. 

Ath.,  1899.    1 :654;  Sat.  R.,  87  :628. 

Hunt,  William. 

The  English  church  from  ite  foundation  to  the  Norman  conquest 
(567-1066).  London  and  New  York,  Macmillan,  1899.  19+444  p. 
D.    $1.50. 

History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  the  first  volume  of  "A  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,"  editt^^  by  W.  R.  \V.  Stephens  und  Wm.  Hunt;  contains  a  general 
history  of  the  Roman  mission,  the  Whitby  synod.  Anglo-Saxon  monasticism,  etc., 
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with  list  of  HUthorilics.  Note  Wm.  Bright,  **  Early  English  charch  history  (to 
709)."  tHJ.  1897.  also  "  History-  and  antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  "  by  the 
Koumn  ('ath<)li<*.  John  Lingard.  2v.  ed.  1858,  and  "The  An^lo-Saxon  church,  its 
hiMt4»ry.  n'VfiuH'**. and  general  character,"  ed,  1856,  and  "Doctrines  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  « Imnh."  l.H:tt)(Banipton  lecture),  by  the  Anglican  Henry  Suames  for  fuller 
but  somewhat  Hnti<|nate<l  dcscriptiontt  of  church  inntitutions. 

IliNTKR,    Sir    William    Wnj*ox. 

History  nf  British  India  [1418-1623].  London  and  New  York, 
I^uijdrnian.s,  ISW.     v.  i.     Maps.    O.    $5. 

Hi!«tory  of  the  Ix'ginnings  of  British  Empire  in  India,  being  the  first  part  of  a 
History  of  India  uncompleted  because  of  the  death  of  the  author;  by  an  Indian 
<'ivilian  aii<i  authority  on  Indian  history:  containn  an  account  of  the  struggle 
between  Christendom  and  Islam  for  the  Indian  seas,  between  Portugues^e  and 
Engli}ih,  English  and  Dutch,  with  nnich  useful  bibliographical  information:  .oee 
also  <l«M'nmentnry  material  in  Henry  Stevens,  Birdwood  and  Foster,  Danver? 
and  Foster,  etc.  N<»te,  Unt,  R.  S.  Whiteway,  "  Rise  of  Portuguese  power  in  India. 
1497-1550."  1899. 

Eng.  Hist.  K.,  14  :5C.(i.     (G.  Le  Strange;)  Ath.,  i899.    1 :745;  Sat.  R.,  87  ;338- 

KeNT'   ('LKMKNT  BoiLTON    RoYLANTK. 

T!ie  Knj;li>jh  radicals,  an  liistorical  sketch.  London  and  New  York, 
Ivongmaiis,  ISSm.     11  |  451  p.     D.     $2.50. 

History  of  English  radi<'alism,  17G1  to  the  present;  from  the  more  accessible 
printtnl  sources:  contains  .some  a<*count  of  the  origin  of  English  radicalism,  its 
repre.scntutiv(»s.  unrl  its  principles.  There  is  a  les.s  able  diseuHsion  <»f  this  subject 
by  Erhvunl  Smith,  **  English  Jacobins."  of  its  earlier  phase  by  J.  B.  Daly,  of  its 
later  phase  by  .1.  H.  R<ise. 

Ath.,  1S99.    -2  :  4(5: ;  Quar.,  191  :  207. 

Knaim',  William   Irhland. 

i.ifr,  uritiii;:^.  and  corn'Hjxmdcncc  of  <Teorj;e  Borrow.  London, 
Murray;  New  York,  Putnam's,  18i>9.  2  v.  Illns.  portrait*,  plate:^, 
plans.     ().     :rjs.     $(>. 

I  In  aiithoritiitive  l»ioK'r>ii»hy  of  (Jeorge  Borrow.  180:J-1HM1.  English  author,  trav- 
eler, liim'uist;  from  jus.  imd  other  soun-es:  (k's<'ribes  his  strange  i'hanicter  and 
i-trjinu'eisidveiitiires.  iiiJKiiigK'ypsies.  Russians.  Spanianls.  iheintluence  of  Willitim 
Inylor.  el«'.:  from  the  |M>int  «»f  view  of  an  admirer.  Borrow's  autobiographies, 
tnlille«l  ••  Lnveii^To '■  aiul  the  "Romany  Rye."  should  hv  noted. 

Ath..lsW.  1  :;'.:!■-';  Sat.  R...S7  ::57'J:Criti<'.  :V4  :430(illus.);  Blackw.,lf».'>  :724  (unfav.); 
</uat..  1S'.»:  172. 

ij:\<  II,  Artiii  K  Francis. 

A  liistory  nf  Winclicstcr  college.  (En<;lish  public  schools. )  Ix)n- 
.lon.  Diickwortli;  New  York,  S(Til)ncr'.s  1899.  14-f-564  p.  IlJus. 
plates.     1>.     >^1. .')(). 

(ienenil  hi'^tory  of  Wiuehesti-r  eolle^e.  the  iiKither  of  seluxils.  1382-1899;  from 
Kirby.  AMaiii^.  and  oriu'iual  sources.  Seealso  T.  K.  Kirbysanti<iuarian  "Annals," 
l.v.rj.  anrl  Henry  c.  Adani^,  •Wykehainica,  "  ls7s.  a  memorial  rather  than  a  history; 
also  M.  K.  r,  Walcoii,  "  Williani  of  Wyki  liain.  '  l.s:Vj.  fur  the  early  hi.«tory,  and 
('.  \V.  Holi.rMtr'^  <outributi<tns  lo  the  history  of  the  s<-h(K»l.  the  "Long  Rolls, 
ltiri;>  1721,'  ami  the  " ('omnhMurs." 

Ath.,  IsW.     1    71>v:  Nation  ('.'.» :  i;'.:i. 
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Ixn'KTT,   KiCHAKI). 

History  of  the  lyondon  Missionary  Society,  1795-1895.  rx)ndon, 
KroiKle,  ISfW.     2  v.     Portraits,  ma{)8.     O.     21«.  net. 

Hirttoryof  tlu'HtM'iety  for  foreign  mLsNionH  of  tho  EngliHh  Iiulei>on<loiUrhiirche«; 
from  the  society's  Irltcrs,  journals,  minute  txiokn,  etc.  ('ontainH  a  full  narrative 
of  the  HOcietyN  missions  in  Polyni^ia,  Madagascar  (v.  2),  India,  the  West  Indies, 
and  China,  of  missions  alMindoned,  and  of  home  administration.  There  is  a  short 
illustmted  "Story  of  the  L.  M.  S.,"  ))y  C.  S.  Homo,  1895:  also  spi'eial  aoeount^  of 
the  early  history  of  the  NK'iety  by  John  Morison,  1839,  and  William  Ellis,  1844,  and 
of  it.s  history  in  India  by  (ii-orge  (JoKorly,  1871. 

Md'AKTIIY,  Jl'STIN. 

KeininiHC4*n(V8.  New  York,  Harper,  1809.  2  v.  Portrait.  O. 
$4.5(). 

Kemini.srencos  of  the  years  1852-1898,  by  the  journalist.  Irish-Liberal,  Justin  Mc- 
C^irthy,  eontnins  aeeountsof  most  of  the  publiireharactersof  the  time  in  England 
and  Aineriea,  in<*luding  notices  of  the  Morning  Star  ami  Daily  News,  of  pre- 
Knplmelitism,  |M»sitivism,  home  rule.  Parliament,  the  stage,  ('ob<len,  Bright,  J.  S. 
Mill.  U>rd  John  Russell,  Randolph  (•hurehlll,  Northeote,  Parnell,  (Jladstone, 
Manning,  Kingsley,  Fronde,  Freeman,  Eliot,  Mere<lith,etr.;  hasjoumalistie  gossip 
alsjut  well-known  men  by  oiu*  who  litis  known  them  well. 

Ath..  1S91),  1  :(V47;  Sat.  R.,h7:fy)8;  Nation.  09:173:  Literature, 4: 519;  6:9, 3:MW.  D. 
Ibmells);  Forum,  •2S::{74  (W.  P.  Trent). 

M< CaHTHY,  Jl'STIN. 

Story  <»f  the  fH'opIe  of  Knjrhmd  in  the  ninettH.*ntli  century  (Story  of  the 
nations),  l^ndon,  Unwin;  New  York,  Putnam,  1899.  2  v.  Portraitn, 
piati^.     I).     $,S. 

A  |M>pular  hist(»ry  of  England  in  tho  nineteenth  century  (in  the  English  e<lition 
entitled  "  Mcxleni  England"):  contains  some  account  of  the  history  of  isilitics, 
the  church,  industry,  s<'ience.  art.  and  thought:  a  longer  LiU'ral  account  of  thi* 
l^»ri(si  ( ls:{7-18«»7 )  is  by  the  .same  author.  5  v.  1S7H-1H97.  a  sul»stantial  Radical  liln'ml 
history  (1S15-1H«I'>).  by  S|H'ncer  WaliK>le.  »5  v.  1S78-1H90.  Josc>ph  Irving,  "Annals 
of  our  time,  lH:i7-l871,"  1872,  with  supplements  to  1892,  is  the  standard  work  of  ref- 
erence for  <'hn>nology. 

Ath.,  1S99.  l:(yj«:  Natiim,  i;9:22l>. 

Mac  KAIL,  John  William. 

Life  of  William  Morris.  rx)n(lon  and  New  York,  I»n^man.s,  189iL 
2  V.     Portraiti*,  plates.     O.     $7.5<),  net. 

The  authorize*!  biography  of  William  Morris,  18;U-18%.  p<K't,  arti.st.  artissin, 
HfM'ialist:  by  a  frien<i;  descriU's fully  his  chanu*ter and cari'er,  with  much  relative 
to  the  liistor>*  of  pre'Raphaeliti.sm,  Rituali.sm,  the  Democratic  Fe<leration.  and 
the  Socialist  Li'ague.  See  also  S.  C.  l'o<»ken»ll,  "History  of  the  Kelmscott  pri'ss:" 
II.  B.  Fonnan,  •'  B<K>ks  of  Wm.  Morris:"  1H97;  Aymer  Vallance,  "Art  of  Wm.  Mor- 
ri.s,"  1HV»7,  Pcny  H.  Bate,  "Hist<iryof  the  pre-UaphaiOite  movement,"  1S99.  and 
lives  of  Rassetti  and  Burne-Jones. 

Ath..  1H99,  1 :587:  Critic,  35:(i2a  (J.  L.  (L,  illus.);  SaL  R.,  k7  :7KK:  Nation.  fi9:228; 
Blai^kw.,  (w :  16. 


084  jjcmojor  asnomoAL  Mmomanxm. 

Some  ■eooimt  of  tha  Biilitejt  pdHloal,  and  aoc^ 
nen,  Mtninki  of  Qnnbgr.    Londoii  and  New  Tovk,  MaraniUMy  IBM. 
10+468  p.    PortnHi^  pistes  BMiM.    O.    |7. 


fotieMi&Sai<9etiitlM8«f«nT«aaf  War;  torn  Um  MfrveMtto  PBpa%  Qfwviile 

BM&ii  of  Walpole  and  of  Jnitiii,  Mid  a  iM«»ltfe  of  tlM  Bai^aife 
Y— ar  War.  wttkhftMagiaplitMa  Ifat   llotel.T.d.KMrtb<efc>**PMdiaMiaHar. 
Mf  m  ftamiidnraif  wKkumA  dm  iiiii«i|ihi1fim  Kdiii^''  S  t.  UR,  J.  W.  t. 
Arebenbols,  "  Oim  ililcilHii  flwmetunHTiilnin  rrtitw."  VM,  Uff9;  and  tkia  nvnek 
wofki  of  RIehaid  Waddtngtott,  IW,  UM. 
▲tti.,18ia,2:7]& 

MAzwttiL^  8iB  Hnuuntr,  Bast. 

The  life  of  WfJlli^^,  tho  witonilioii  of  the  mMtidl  power  <rfQwt 
Britain.  L(»idcm»  Sampaon  Low;  Boiton,  little,  bown»  1880.  2  ▼. 
Portiaits,  plates,  mapa,  plana.    O.    fll.88, 

A  oompaaloa  to  Captain  Itehaa'a  LUb  of  JMmm,  a  Mogiaphy  of  Aittav 
WeUfldey,  170»-U08.  Iton  muMd  Apilejr  Hbuie,  0a  Boi^  Iknaaniq,  BawUtoa, 
and  BaliatNiry  iDflk,  ele.  Oaaoribaa  bit  sdUtarj  eawer  In  India,  In  fte  FenfBr 
nUa,  and  at  Waterioo,  and  lili  irock  aa  Itay  poiltiHan  and  |ttea  latntator,  wtOk 
aone  dlwonion  of  lili  ffiftffwioa  oa  tha  amij  and  on  oonatftntiQBal 
aome  aoocmnt  of  hla  private  life,  and  aotteM  of  aoBtenilKnaiif ; 
Canning,  Feel,  etc  See  alao  abort  MofiiMdiy,  Q.  Hoopet^  1881^  and  O.  B.  QMg, 
4  ▼.,  1866-1880. 

Ath.,  1888, 2:827. 

MaLYiLLs,  Lawn. 

Life  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeiay.  {McagjO^  Bton^  1800.  2  ▼. 
Portraits,  plates.    O.  ,17.50. 

• 

A  Mogiaiihy  of  Tliaekeiay,  1811-1881^  novMet;  fimn  Thacfcerafa  wttlinga  and 
from  oontemporary  memoin,  books,  or  magasinea;  oontaim  a  blatory  of  Tback- 

cray'8  career  as  humorist,  artist,  lecturer,  in  England  and  in  America,  with  macb 
about  "Punch "and  "Gomhill;"  a  few  new  letters  and  a  bibliography  based 
ujion  the  bibliographies  of  R.  U.  Shepherd  and  C.  P.  Johnson.  See  alFO  scattered 
memoirs  by  Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie.  There  is  a  good  short  life  by  Her- 
man Merivrtle,  1879. 
Ath.,  1899,  2:491  (unfav.);  Quar.,  190:138;  Sat.  R.,  88:654. 

Mknij8,  Bowen  Stiu)N. 

Life  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Rolwrt  Mends.  London,  Murray,  1899. 
16  +  380  p.     Portraits,  plates,  plans,  map.     O.     16e. 

The  biography  of  William  Robert  Mends,  1812-1897,  commander  in  the  Crimea; 
by  his  son;  contains  little  about  his  private  character  and  home  life,  but  throws 
much  light  on  the  mismanagement  of  the  Crimean  campaign  (pp.  109-321)  and 
on  the  development  of  the  Admiralty  transport  department 

Sat.  R.,  87:659. 

MiLLAis,  John  Guillk. 

Life  and  letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais.  New  York,  Stokes; 
London,  Methuen,  1899.     2  v.     IIlus.  portraits,  plates.     Q.     $10. 

The  authorized  biography  of  Sir  John  Millais,  1829-1896,  English  painter,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy;  by  hi.s  son,  author  and  artist;  describes  the  career 
of  Millais,  his  relations  with  the  pre-Raphaelitcs,  his  friendships  with  Holman 
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Hunt,  Du  Maorier,  and  others,  hin  art  work,  home  li|e,  etc.,  with  reproductions 
of  many  of  the  artist's  paintings.  Note  also  A.  L.  Baldry's  little  study  (1899)  of 
Millais  as  an  artist  and  M.  H.  Spielmann's  "  Millais  and  his  works,  with  special 
reference  to  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1898,"  the  former  of  general 
interest,  the  latter  of  technical  value. 
CriUc,  86 :  1101  (J.  L.Q.  withillus.);  Ath.,  1899,  2:691  (unfav.). 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  Margaret  Oliphant  (Wilson). 

Autobiography  and  letters;  edited  by  Mrs.  Harry  Coghill.  New 
York,  Dodd,  Mead,  18d9.     14  -f-  [1]  +  451  p.    Portraits.     O.    $3.50. 

The  authorized  biography  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  1828-1897,  novelist  and  biographer; 
contains  the  autobiography  to  1892  and  the  letters  1850-1897.  together  with  a  list 
of  Mnt.  Oliphant's  published  works,  including  her  contributions  to  "Black- 
wood's; "  throws  light  on  her  domestic  life  and  on  her  literary  work,  but  says 
little  about  any  of  her  contemporaries  except  the  Carllsles. 

Ath..  1899.  1:555;  Sat.  R.,  87:627;  NaUon,  69:301;  Blackw.,  165:896;  Scot  R., 
34:124;  £d.  R..  190:26;  Atlan.,  84:567-573  (Harriet  W.  Preston). 

Perl,  Sir  Robert. 

From  his  private  correspondence;  edited  by  Charles  8.  Parker. 
London,  Murray,  1891-1899.    3  v.     Illus.  portraits,  plate.    O. 

The  authorized  biography  of  Peel,  1788-1850,  conservative  prime  minister  and 
statesman;  from  papers  now  first  published;  contain.M  a  documentary  history  of 
his  party  and  his  times,  a  vindication  of  Peel.  These  Letters,  together  with  the 
Speeches,  4  v.,  1853,  and  Memoirs,  2  v.,  1850-57,  arc  the  most  valuable  sources  for  the 
life  of  Peel.  Of  the  biographies,  that  by  W.  C.  Taylor  and  Charles  Mackay,  4  v., 
1846-1850,  is  the  most  extensive  compilation. 

Quar.,  189 : 364;  Ed.  R.,  189 : 285;  Am.  Hist.  R.,  4 :721  (E.  Porritt);  Ath.,  1899, 1 :  169; 
Sat,  R.,  87 :  179. 

Quick,  Robert  Herbert. 

Life  and  remains;  edited  by  Francis  Storr.  London  and  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1899.     7  +  544  p.     Portrait.     D.    $1.50. 

A  biography  of  R.  H.  Quick,  1831-1891,  schoolipaster  and  educational  writer; 
from  40  notebooks,  etc. ;  describes  Quick's  life  and  character;  presents,  from  his 
commonplace  books,  material  illustrative  of  the  history  of  teaching  and  educa- 
tional tlieory  during  the  last  thirty  years,  particularly  observations  upon  books, 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  practice  of  examinations.  Upon  the  general 
subject  there  is  a  good  little  history  by  Henry  Holman, "  English  national  educa- 
tion, a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  public  elementary  schools  in  England"  (1839-1898), 
1898. 

Ath.,  1899,  2 :  59;  Nation,  69 :  166. 

Rbid,  Sir  Thomas  Wemyrs. 

Memoirs  and  correspondence  of  Lyon  Playfair,  first  Lonl  Play- 
faiv,  of  St.  Andrews.  London,  Cassell,  1899.  12  +  487  p.  Portraits. 
O.    2l8. 

A  memoir  of  Playfair,  181^1898,  scientist  and  Liberal  politician;  by  the  editor 
of  The  Speaker;  contains  matter  relating  to  the  Queen,  Prince  Oonsort,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Peel,  Gladstone,  Edinburgh  Univemity.  education,  the  exhibition  of  1851, 
the  Queen's  jubilee,  the  Venezuelan  question,  travels  in  the  United  States,  etc. 

Ath.,  1899,2:656. 
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BoBXBmoN,  Gharlbb  Qkant. 

AllSoab.  (Oxford  Ooll^ape  histories.)  LfHidon,  Bobinscm,  1^9. 
16+234  p.    Plates.     D.    58. 

A  hittoiy  of  All  Souls  1433-1896.  the  gmdnate  imliool  of  Oxfo«4:  ftom  nlsoellft- 
neouM  Hoarces:  oontaliw an  Intereatiiiff  d«fiPii|»tlpn  of  the  sixtMa^  owitiinr  ocdlesre. 
and  of  the  constitutional  develo|»ment  of  the.  nineteenth  centoir  college;  may 
be  supplemented  by  lfonta«u  Sortows's  "  Worthies  of  All  Souls,"  1874^  the  fltand- 
aid  history  of  the  college. 

Ath.,  18M,  2:247:  Sat  B.,  87:Ma. 

Bt.  John,  Sir  Spbnrbr. 

Rajah  Brooke:  The  Englishman  as  ruler  dt  an  Essletlti  State  (Build- 
ere  of  Great  Britain).  London  and  New  York,  Longnuuia,  1899. 
23  +302  p.     Portrait,  maps.    D.    $1.50. ' 

A  short  biography  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  1808-1868»  njah  of  Samwaic,  Borneo. 
1842-18C3:  by  the  sometime  secretary  to  the  rajah  and  consul-general  In  Borneo; 
containti  an  account  of  Brooke's  attempt  to  regenerate  the  Malay,  of  relatioiis 
with  the  Chinese,  and  with  the  pirates,  illustrating  British  policy  tn  south- 
eastern  Asia;  with  chapters  on  the  present  condition  of  Saeawak  and  North  Bor 
neo,  based  upon  reports  in  the  twq  official  journals,  the  Sarawak  Gaaette  and- 
North  Borneo  Herald.  See  also  this  author's  laiger  work,  2  ?.,  1876;  also  the  let- 
ters printed  by  (jertrude  L.  Jacob,  2  v.,  1876;  those  edited  by  J.  €.  Tem|iler.  1853. 
and  the  journals  printed  by  Henry  Keppel,  1817,  and  by  R.  Mundy,  1SI8. 

Ath.,  1900, 1 :  204. 

Scott,  Eva. 

Rapert  Prince  Palatine.  Westminster,  Constable;  New  York,  Put- 
nam's, 1899.    7  +  381  p.    Portraits.    O.    $3.60. 

Biography  of  Rupert,  1619-1682,  Royalist  genend;  trtna  Biomley  Letters,  1787. 
Fythouse  Papers,  1879,  and  miscellaneous  sources;  contains  a  yindlcfttidn  of  the 
character  and  career  of  Rupert,  with  much  relating  tothedvil  war  and  the  navy 
during  the  middle  of  the  Hcventeenth  century:  Eliot  Warimrloa*sexteiniTe4»m- 
pilation,  3  v..  \M9,  in  Ktill  of  use.  but  only  for  its  documentary  contents.  The 
works  of  Coiiult't.  isr>j,  aiul  A.  von  Treskow,  1H57,  ba.se<l  upon  Warburton,  and  of 
K.  vnii  SpriMUT,  1S.M.  )\rv  siif^'i^'c^tlvf. 

KiiK.  Hist.  R..  II  :77'.»  (S.  K.  (JardiiuT). 

Ski.wvn,  (Ji:<)H<;i:  Arcrsxis. 

His   letters  and   life;  t'ditid   l)y    F.  S.   l\ns<*(>e  and   Helen  (>Iergne. 
I,oiid«»ii,  I'nwin,  1S9<).      VA  •  ;U)2  p.      Portrait,  platt^     O.     $3.50. 

CorrespoiKU'iKM'  <>i'  (MM»ri:<'  Auifusdis  Silwyii.  ITl'J-lT'.M.  wit  arnl  iMtlitioiiin;  froju 
tlir  Custli'  Ilownnl  jtapfrs.  tirst  printed  in  lli«-  l.'iih  r«'|K)rt  of  tlie  Historical  Mnnu- 
scrijits  Coininission.  Apx.,  pt.  (•:  coiitainv  Icltcrs  writtrn  by  Selwyn  from  1767  to 
ITiJl.  illustrative  oi  iho  sorial  life  of  the  perioil.  See  als4)  the  fiopnlar  work  of 
J.  H.  Jesse,  entitled  '(JeorKo  S««hvyn  and  his  eontenii)orarios,"  I  v.,  1S4;J,  which 
eoiisiste<i  of  letters  written  toSelwyn. 

Ath..  1"H.)U.  1  :7.'>;  lilaekw..  1(17  :7t  ((i.  S.  Street). 

Smith.  Itoi^dwin. 

The  Tinted  Kintraoiii.  a  ]K)Iitical  liistoiv.     London  an«l  New  York, 
.Maeniillan,  \sm.     '2  v.     ( ).     $4. 

A  popnhir  conipen«linin  of  liritish  history,  from  the  lifth  century  to  the  present 
time.  l»ased  nimn  some  of  the  more  recent  re^'areh.  contains  a  vigorous  narrative 
of  British  political  history,  written  from  the  liheral  i»oint  of  view. 

Kng.  Hist.  [{..  l.');:;iH  |S.  K.cJariliner):  Black w..  1«;7:5^41  (Scotland  and  Mr.  (iold- 
win  Smith,  by  A.  I^mg):  Ath.,  lf<'A>,  2:7td;  lyon,  1  :o. 
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SPALHINCi,  TllUMAS  Al.KKKI). 

\Mv  of  Kichanl  Ua<li!»*v,  Vi<v-A<liniral  f»f  tht»  FltH»t.  W€»8tniinst<*r, 
(>)n.stal)h-,  1WM».     7   -  'Mn  p.     O.      LV. 

A  imrmtivc  of  tin*  imval  <'ari'«T of  Kichanl  Biulili'V.  1(»I<.>-UV>7.  fmm  Iho  MhW 
|tH{K>rs  and  (»tlu■^N4)ur('o^:  ('(uiUiins  an  ai-couut  of  hix  n>Iations  with  Ktipcrt  and 
with  ihf  Diitch.andatlctaihMl  narrativo  of  his  McdiliTraiican  CHiuimiKn.  S«'falso 
f<»r  thi"  naval  Iji^toryof  this  |KTi«Ml  the  very  in)|iortHnt  "  Lifi'of  Sir  Willittm  IVnn" 
by  (iranviUr  I'enn. 

Kx\K.  Hi.st.  K..  I.">:1%  (S.  K.  (;.);  Ath..  isw,  J :  iMo. 

Stanlp:y  ok  Aldkkly,  Maria  Joskpha  (IIolkoyd)  Lady. 

Karly  inarriiMl  life  ot'  Maria  Joscpha  Uuly  Stanley,  with  extrartp 
from  Sir  .lohii  StanU'v'H  '*  Tract rrita;"  edit^Ml  hv  Jane  H.  Adeane. 
liondon  ami  New  York,  I>on^Muans,  l.S!M).  IH  *  4t)l  p.  Portrait?, 
plati'H.     ().     $5. 

Family  pjiiwrs.  tHlitnl  )»y  a  j^randc-hild.  cont^iininK  exlraft»»  fn)m  Sir  John 
Thonuix  Stanley  of  Ahli-rh'y  "  I'nu'torita,"  17«'»iV-17W,  ri'hiling  to  his  fdnration, 
Kuropean  travel,  aiul  caroiT  as  a  politician  and  soldirr.  and  stdoclionf*  from  the 
rorri'siKMidtMU'o  of  his  wiff,  Maria  .Ios«^>lla  (Holroyd).  I'JlU-lS'JI,  relatinK  to  ik>U- 
tics,  litrnilnro.  and  the  drama,  tho'wholr  ilhisirativo  of  lK*ttt*r  life  in  LilK*raI 
oin-h's  in  tin*  n-iun  of  dcorm-  III.  ami  snpplrmtMitary  to  the  hrixht  letters  entitlo<1 
••(JirllnHMl  of  Maria  .lo?*epha  Holroytl  [177«'f-17%]."  1S%. 

Ath..  r.W).  1  :77. 

Stkvknson,  Fkantis  Seymoik. 

KolHTt  (iro.s^eteste,  Bishop  of  Line«»ln;  a  contribution  to  the  reli);- 
miis,  political,  and  intelh'clual  hi.^tory  of  the  tliirttH*nth  century. 
I^)n<lonantl  New  York,  Macniillan,  I8m».     Hi      :W8  p.     ().     $4. 

The  standard  )»i«»Kraphy  of  KoImtI  (•  roKvievle.  117'>.*-12."»:i.  Bisliop  of  I^ineoln. 
12:it-rj.''»;i;  from  the  print<'d  MMirees.  e>p«*eially  ( Jros>ete»'t<'''<  letters,  edite<l  hy 
Luard,  isid  (Kdlls  M*ries);  deserilM's  (ir«»s>ete««tes  eduertli<»n.  writinK><,  relation 
witl)  the  friar>,  the  Kin^.  and  the  papacy,  shou  iim  the  dondnant  ehameter  of 
his  intliienee  over  the  revival  of  rcliKion,  of  learninK.  and  of  nationalism  in  thir- 
teenth <<nlnry  Kn^'land.  PcKKeS  life,  17W.  is  a  nsefnl  eolle«*ti»»n  of  malvrials; 
(J.  (i.  I'erry'^.  1*^71.  an  int^-rej-tinK:  little  work,  eonlines  itself  to  ids  career  as  an 
ei'clesiavtical  reformer;  .lo^**•ph  KeltenV.  Kreihnr^.  l>v>'7,  is  likewisi*  a  stu«ly  of  the 
ehnreh  history  of  the  tinw,  fnmi  a  sehidarly  (terman  Callmlic  {Muntof  view, 

Ath.,  iv.n».  l-.iW.K 

Tehky,  ('riAKi.F>  Sanfoud. 

Tlie  lif»'  an<l  campaigns  of   Alexander  I>eslie,   first  earl  of   I>i*ven 
Loriilon  an<l   New    York.    I^m^mans,    hs*)*).      19   *  ."SIS   p.      Portraits, 
plates,  maps,  plans.     <).     J}^">. 

A  study  of  the  relation^  iMlween  Kni;land,and  S<«»thind.  ltV!iH-Ui47.  and  of  the 
military  eareerof  Alexander  l^-slie.  "the  (roliath  «»f  the  Covenant;"  fnmi  the 
Kimr-  pamphlet.-,  slate  pajw-rs.  etc.:  contiOiis  an  aceonnt  of  the  life  of  lA*»Iie, 
l.^hj  pw.i.  his  eihiealion  in  the  Thirty  Yean»'  War,  hi.«*  I'areer  in  the  KbthofHt'  War. 
at  Mar-ton  Mo«»r,  etc.,  with  ap|HMidi<*es  of  conteni|»oniry  narrative?*  and  hihlio- 
urapliieul  Ij-t.  For  the  diplomatic  a.MH'ct  of  this  lea>r"«'  see  Roljert  Kaillie'H  Let- 
tervjind  jonrnaK.  :?  v.  IM!  IJ:  for  hildiouraphy  of  the  Covenautiiig  movement, 
.1.  C.  .loliti-iun   •    Tn  le-nry  of  th»-  Coxenanl."' Iw7. 

Knu.  llisl.  K..  l'»:;>7».  iS.  K.  'oinliner.;  Nation,  70:18. 
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Tbeal,  Qmmam  McCall,  iDifOB. 

Beooidi  of  tha  Oh>0  Ooloiiyi  1788-1808.    Qovenmmftof  tiie  O^pe 
Ooloiiy»  1887-1800.    6t.    O. 


TlMonlyptliitedeQllMllnoC  nooidaof  tteO^peOolooj^llli-imi;  iroat  the 
mm.  In  Um  Reootd  oAee.  Loadon;  ocitiiiM  dwwwanti  ntattof  to  tiae  oo1imu» 
(T.  1)  torn  PelwiMtfr,  17H;  to  l^membm,  11W;  (t.  S)  to  Pectmbar,  I99t;  (t.  S)  to 
Kaj.lWl;  (T.4)toVMinMfj,]aS8;<T.^toJiilf,10ll;MealnttM< 
• '  Smoi^  of  ScratlMMtttn  Afrieft,'U  T.  UM-iatoi  ftom  FiBito^^ 
fflTwtfitlnt  tht  imft  ftwiiilttMi  ^?f  tilw  Ihintfl  tfflfrwfwrth  ftf  tf»t 

AIlL,  Ittt^  2 :  m. 

TnmniTAKy  Qmomam  MMOAnua. 

KnglandintheatteofWifiiHi     Londoii  nd  New  Tortc,  LoogmaiM^ 
1800.    14+88011.    O.    ti. 


A  dwsii^tkA  of  tlM  IievlMid  of  ttM  toartoenOi  eenftwrt  ftMM  httl^^ 
nonsoi;  eootatiM  «  piotim  of  Bm^Oiii  aooietF,  ptiMm,  md  liHitaf 
doriiif  tho  iwilod  UIIS-USB^  and  an  floeoimt  of  leaiilBg  eve^ 
poawnt'i  iwrolt  of  H8L   Koto  oion  appmdto  to  ttito  **The  Pwinlif 
tho  l4>Uftidi,"  ISM,  «dltod  l»7  Xa«M  FowvU  and  Q.  lLTE«foly»ii,ate 
itady  by  Andrft  B^rlUe,  "UnottnBMiiAdii  tmvatlkMin  d'AiM^obacte  on  iMt; 
4tadoletdoe1llllellfel^''18e8»W•Ilon'•BloilaldII,aT.,]8liforfon^  nfartteni^ 
Leolilor'fWtelif,2T.,1878»Midi»otoon  tho  MtlMNeitlM  iortba  pcctodimBoyia 
Hfitorioal  Soetotyi  Tmnt.  n.  ■,;  10 :  I49-H. 

Sng.  HIrt.  R.,  16 :  Ml  (Jmims  TaU);  Am.  Hirt.  R.,  6 :  190  (O.  Kflahn);  Gh.  <)ii. 
48:406;  Atli..l8M.    1 :  886;  tet.  R.,  87  :  6ffi;  Natton,  66 :  4B6. 

Undvshill,  Johk  Gabbsit. 

SpuiiBh  litmatoie  in  the  Enc^end  of  the  Tndon.    New  Tort:,  Mao- 
miUan,  1800.    10+488  p.    D.    |8. 

A  itody  of  tho  Spaalili  KNiroes  of  SdiMi  XUmtathaB  lltowtaWb  a  doctoial 

theste;  from  the  soorcef ;  contaliu  Mime  accoont  of  the  oommeitiial  and  diplo- 
matic relations  betwi'cn  England  and  Spain,  and  of  the  influence  of  Spanish  lit- 
erature and  thought  in  England,  acting  from  Oxford  as  a  center  largely  through 
the  moiiium  of  translations;  with  lists  of  Spanish  works  in  Tudor  England,  of 
EngliMh  pamphlets  relating  to  Spain,  and  of  authorities  on  the  contact  of  Eng- 
land and  Spain.  Note  Chas.  H.  Herford,  "  Literary  Relations  of  England  and 
Germany  In  the  Shcteenth  Century,"  1886. 

Ward,  AooLPnrs  William. 

Great  Britain  and  Hanover;  some  aspects  of  the  personal  union, 
Ixjing  the  Ford  lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  1899. 
Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  1899.     6  -f  1  -f  218  p.     D.     58. 

All  c»8ay  upon  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Hanqver,  1714-1837; 
from  the  Uobethon  papers  and  other  sources,  Kichard  Waddington's  **  Louis  XV 
et  le  rcnvcrsement  des  alliances"  and  "La  guerre  de  sept  ana,  Ics  debuts,"  W. 
Michad'H  "Englische  Geschlchte  im  18.  Jahrhundert."  1896,  and  other  recent 
authorities;  shows  the  effect  which  the  Hanoverian  succession  had  upon  British 
Eurofwan  relations,  particularly  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges;  infor- 
mation on  British  foreign  relations  during  the  eighteenth  c«ntury.  See  also  a 
general  account  of  "Britain  and  Her  Rivals  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by 
Arthur  D.  Junes,  18^5. 

Ath.,  1899,  2  :  682. 
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Wkht,  Sir  AixiERNON. 

Recollecrtions,  1832  to  1886.  New  York,  Haq^er,  1899.  15 -f  [1]  -f 
442  p.     Portraits,  plates.     O.     $3. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Al^mon  West,  1822-1886,  secretary  to  Sir  Charleu  Wood  at  the 
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